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PREFATORY    NOTE. 


"  T  T  ISTORY  is  philosophy  teaching  by  example." 
-*-  A  Interpreted  by  this  axiom,  this  book  is  a  teacher 
of  the  philosophy  of  life.  Nevertheless,  its  philosophy  is 
neither  formulated  in  abstract  propositions,  nor  argued 
after  the  methods  of  the  logician,  but  must  be  sought  for 
in  its  facts. 

"  Most  of  us,"  says  a  modern  writer,  "  have  lived  a 
romance  more  beautiful  and  pathetic  than  ever  yet  has 
been  described  by  the  pen  of  man."  The  truth  of  this 
assertion  is  illustrated  in  the  following  pages,  wherein  the 
romantic  features  of  many  lives  are  portrayed.  Our  sub- 
jects, taken  from  all  classes  of  society,  from  the  occupants 
of  thrones  to  the  toilers  in  fields  and  workshops,  show 
that  the  lowliest  as  well  as  the  loftiest  lives  are  often 
tinted  with  the  glow  and  color  of  romantic  thoughts,  feel- 
ings, relations,  and  actions.  They  suggest  that  the  hum- 
blest life  has  its  own  little  romance,  and  that  the  noblest 
heroism  often  animates  the  breast  on  which  no  diamonds 
shine  or  stars  of  honor  glisten. 

To  amuse  without  injury  to  mind  or  heart,  to  impart 
right  views  on  themes  too  frequently  regarded  as  sensa- 
tional, to  instruct  while  avoiding  the  dullness  of  "  Dr. 
Dryasdust,"  was  the  object  of  the  writer  in  the  prepara- 
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tion  of  this  volume.  Hence,  while  much  of  it  relates  to 
the  question  of  love  in  marriage,  the  drift  in  every  thing 
relating  to  that  delicate  theme  is  to  point  out  the  means 
by  which  some  found  permanent  happiness  in  that  di- 
vinely authorized  relation,  and  the  causes  which  led  to 
disappointment  and  misery  in  others.  In  treating  of  pop- 
ular superstitions,  its  narrations  are  framed  with  a  view 
to  exhibit  the  utter  groundlessness  of  a  multitude  of  old 
popular  beliefs.  In  dealing  with  examples  of  fanaticism, 
the  need  of  being  guided  by  revelation  studied  in  the 
light  of  the  reason  and  understanding  is  made  apparent. 
In  like  manner  the  heroic  spirit,  as  exhibited  in  public  or 
private  life,  in  moral  or  military  enterprise,  is  duly  quali- 
fied and  weighed  in  the  balances  of  the  sanctuary.  In 
short,  the  book  is  presented  to  the  public  as  an  amusing 
but  profitable  companion  for  the  leisure  hours  of  all 
classes  of  readers. 

A  list  of  the  principal  authorities  from  which  its  ma- 
terials were  in  part  derived  is  given  farther  on.  Very 
little  beyond  the  facts  involved  has  been  taken  from 
them ;  but  when  their  language  has  been  used,  it  will 
be  found  between  the  usual  quotation  marks,  usually 
without  reference  to  the  author  cited  --  this  general 
acknowledgment  being  considered  preferable  to  the  fre- 
quent repetition  of  names. 
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PART    FIRST. 


LASTING  HAPPINESS  IN  MARRIAGE ; 


OR, 


EXAMPLES  OF  ROMANTIC  CONJUGAL  AFFECTION. 


Life  or  death,  felicity  or  a  lasting  sorrow,  are  in  the  power  of  marriage. 
.  .  .  Nothing  can  sweeten  felicity  but  love.  .  .  he  that  loves  not  his  wife 
and  children  feeds  a  lioness  at  home,  and  broods  a  nest  of  sorrows,  and. 
blessing  itself  cannot  make  him  happy. — JEREMY  TAYLOR. 


But  we  '11  grow  old  together,  and  ne'er  find 

The  loss  of  youth,  when  love  grows  on  the  mind. 

Bairns,  and  their  bairns,  make  sure  a  firmer  tie 

Than  aught  in  love  the  like  of  us  can  spy. 

See  yon  two  elms  that  grow  up  side  by  side, 

Suppose  them,  some  years  since,  bridegroom  and  bride; 

Nearer  and  nearer  ev'ry  year  they've  pressed, 

"Till  wide  their  spreading  branches  are  increased, 

And  in  their  mixture  now  are  fully  blessed. 

This  shields  the  other  from  the  eastern  blast, 

That  in  return  defends  it  from  the  •west. 

Such  as  stand  single — a  state  so  liked  by  you ! 

Beneath  each  storm,  from  every  airth,  must  bow. 

ALLAN  RAMSAY. 


ROMANTIC    REALITIES. 


PART  I. 
LASTING    HAPPINESS    IN  MARRIAGE. 


AUGUSTUS   HARE    AND   MARIA   LEYCESTER. 

WHOEVER  has  read  Hare's  "Memorials  of  a  Quiet 
Life  "  will  no  doubt  agree  with  us  in  the  opinion 
that  English  biographical  literature  contains  no  more 
beautiful  picture  of  love  in  marriage  than  is  contained  in 
its  portrayal  of  the  lives  of  Maria  Leycester  and  Augustus 
Hare.  They  were  persons  of  rare  excellence  and  supe- 
rior culture,  descended  from  ancient  families,  and  having 
highly  aristocratic  connections.  Nevertheless,  they  were 
not  themselves  rich,  and  most  of  their  married  life  was 
spent  in  the  parsonage  of  an  obscure  country  parish.  In 
that  modest  sphere  their  simple,  mutual,  ever  deepening 
and  broadening  affection,  chastened  and  regulated  as  it 
was  by  religious  principle,  made  their  lives  remarkably 
happy,  and  gave  to  mankind  a  charming  illustration  of 
the  domestic  bliss  which  Christian  marriage  is  intended 
to  produce.  Let  us  first  trace  the  origin  and  progress  of 
their  love. 

Maria  Leycester  was  the  daughter  of  Oswald  Leyces- 
ter, Vicar  of  Knutsford,  Cheshire,  England.  She  was  born 
November  22,  1798.  Her  child  life  was  as  happy  as  af- 
fection refined  by  culture,  acting  upon  a  naturally  sweet 
and  amiable  disposition,  could  make  it.  Her  first  afflic- 
tion was  her  mother's  death  in  1812,  when  she  very  wisely 
sought  consolation  in  religion.  When  about  eighteen 
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years  old  she  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  intimate 
with  the  lamented  Reginald  Heber  and  his  family.  That 
great  and  good  man's  friendship  contributed  greatly  to 
the  development  of  both  her  intellectual  and  religious 
character.  While  a  frequent  visitor  in  his  delightful  rec- 
tory at  Hodnet,  Maria  met  with  Mr.  Stow,  a  scholarly, 
handsome,  promising  young  gentleman,  who  was  Mr. 
Heber's  curate  and  trusted  friend.  Being  thrown  much 
together,  and  having  reciprocal  tastes,  it  was  very  natural 
that  they  should  become  first  friends,  and  then  lovers. 
When  Maria  was  twenty-three  Mr.  Stow  asked  her 
father's  permission  to  betroth  himself  to  Maria,  but  the 
high-toned  old  vicar,  who  could  trace  his  descent  from 
the  grandmother  of  William  the  Conqueror,  peremptorily 
refused  to  permit  the  poor  country  curate  without  pros- 
pects to  become  the  suitor  of  his  child.  This  was  a  sore 
wound  to  Maria's  heart.  But,  being  a  dutiful  daughter, 
she  made  no  resistance ;  and  Mr.  Stow,  being  an  honora- 
ble man,  ceased  to  press  his  suit. 

Nevertheless,  they  did  not  cease  to  love  each  other. 
If  their  affection  was  unspoken,  it  was  mutually  under- 
stood, and  regarded  as  unchangeable.  Hope  sang  its 
encouraging  song  to  both.  Mr.  Stow's  position  might 
improve  through  the  friendship  of  Reginald  Heber, 
whose  prospects  of  a  diocese  in  England  were  exceed- 
ingly fair.  And  then,  perchance,  the  high-minded  vicar 
might  relent. 

Time  sped  on,  but,  instead  of  encouragement  to  their 
cherished  hopes,  brought  despair  to  the  hapless  lovers,  in 
the  shape  of  an  announcement  that  Reginald  Heber  had 
accepted  the  bishopric  of  Calcutta.  Maria  was  as  one 
who  is  thunderstruck.  Heber's  removal  to  India  de- 
stroyed her  lover's  prospects  of  advancement  in  England. 
Still  worse,  it  involved  their  separation,  since  the  bishop 
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elect  would  take  his  beloved  curate  abroad  with  him. 
Another  attempt  was  made  to  persuade  the  vicar  to  let 
his  daughter  marry  Stow,  and  accompany  him  and  the 
Hebers  to  India.  But  the  old  gentleman  was  inexorable. 
Stow  sailed  without  Maria,  and  in  nine  months  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  malarial  fever.  Poor  Maria !  She  found  this  trial 
41  very  hard  to  bear,"  but  she  also  found  in  God  her  "  only 
source  of  comfort." 

Yet  she  had  at  least  one  earthly  consoler. in  the  per- 
son of  Mr.  Stow's  friend,  Augustus  Hare,  whom  we  must 
now  introduce  to  the  reader,  at  least  sufficiently  to  show 
how  his  acquaintance  with  Miss  Leycester  commenced. 

Augustus,  like  Maria,  was  of  aristocratic  descent.  The 
family  seat  was  Hurstmonceaux  Castle,  Sussex.  But  his 
parents  spent  much  of  their  married  life  in  Italy.  Augus- 
tus, the  second  of  five  children,  was  born  at  Rome,  No- 
vember 1 7,  T  792.  When  seven  years  old  he  became  an 
inmate  of  the  home  of  Lady  Jones,  his  aunt,  and  the 
widow  of  Sir  William  Jones,  the  Oriental  scholar.  That 
lady  undertook  the  boy's  education,  and  he  soon  made 
his  presence  very  agreeable  in  her  household  because  of 
his  unselfish  disposition.  "His  conversation  was  not  like 
a  child's — he  would  admire  the  works  of  God  in  every 
tree  and  weed."  He  would  have  loved  his  aunt  fondly, 
but  she  was  not  a  lady  to  be  so  loved.  She  was  "  a  most 
perfect  gentlewoman,"  always  exacting  respect,  but  repel- 
ling demonstrations  of  affection. 

Augustus  was  educated  first  at  Winchester  School,  and 
then  at  New  College.  His  delicate  health  and  somewhat 
indolent  disposition  prevented  him  from  winning  many 
college  honors,  but  he  made  numerous  friends  among  his 
fellow-students,  and  was  so  highly  appreciated  by  the  au- 
thorities that,  shortly  after  graduation,  he  became  a  tutor 
in  his  college.  This  relation  he  sustained  with  unusual 
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success  for  the  following  seven  years,  or  until  1825.  His 
pupils  loved  him,  his  associates  esteemed  him  very  highly 
as  a  cultivated  scholar,  a  brilliant  conversationalist,  and  a 
high-toned,  though  somewhat  eccentric,  character. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Stow,  who  was  one  of  his  most  inti- 
mate friends,  affected  Augustus  very  deeply.  "  If  I  were 
to  die  now,  without  ever  having  been  of  use!"  was  his  in- 
ward thought,  resulting  in  a  solemn  resolution  to  enter 
the  ministry.  He  was  ordained  shortly  after  by  the  Bishop 
of  Hereford. 

Augustus  was  cousin  to  Mrs.  Heber,  and  had  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  Maria  Leycester  while  visiting  his 
cousin  at  Hodnet.  His  interest  in  her  character  was 
deepened  by  the  attachment  between  her  and  his  friend 
Stow.  Like  Heber,  he  did  his  best  to  bring  their  inti- 
macy to  a  happy  result,  and  when  the  news  of  Stow's  death 
covered  Maria  with  the  gloom  of  a  great  sorrow,  he,  as 
the  sharer  and  confidant  of  her  grief,  entered  into  pro- 
founder  sympathy  with  her  feelings  than  was  possible  to 
any  other  of  her  friends.  Responding  to  his  letters  of 
consolation,  she  said,  with  a  charming  unconsciousness  of 
possibilities,  "  I  know  that  if  you  can  you  will  come  here. 
When  we  have  once  met  it  will  be  a  comfort  to  mourn 
together." 

They  met,  and  in  their  conversation  respecting  the 
deceased  Stow,  each  looked  into  the  other's  mind.  The 
result  on  the  part  of  Augustus  was,  as  he  wrote  to  his 
aunt,  "  thorough  esteem,  founded  on  a  conviction  of  her 
thorough  excellence.  And  there  the  feeling  would  have 
rested  but  for  my  late  loss,  (Stow's  death ;)  since  which  I 
have  begun  to  feel  desirous  of  securing,  if  possible,  for 
myself  what  up  to  that  time  I  had  loved  to  dwell  on  as  a 
treasure  reserved  for  my  best  friend." 

On  Maria's  part  his   esteem  was  reciprocated   until, 
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through  frequent  intercourse,  mutual  esteem  ripened  into 
love.  We  know  of  no  confession  of  dawning  love  more 
beautifully  and  modestly  expressed  than  was  Maria's  to 
her  married  sister.  After  describing  a  visit  made  in  the 
company  of  Augustus  and  her  father  to  Hodnet,  once  the 
scene  of  Reginald  Heber's  parish  labors,  and  of  her  first 
acquaintance  with  Stow,  she  says  : — 

"  I  thought  of  all  the  happiness  I  had  received  there 
from  those  I  loved  so  dearly,  and  turned  to  find  them  all 
gone,  Augustus  standing  by  me  as  the  only  remaining 
link  of  all  that  had  been.  We  went  together  over  the 
garden  in  silence,  both  feeling  much  that  could  find  no 
utterance  ;  but  it  was  a  comfort  to  know  that  all  was  un- 
derstood." A  little  later  she  writes  in  her  Journal:  "Two 
days  spent  together  have  done  away  with  the  reserve 
hitherto  kept  up  between  Augustus  and  me,  and  I  have, 
far  more  than  I  once  thought  possible,  been  able  to  give 
a  degree  of  affection  I  was  scarcely  myself  aware  of  until 
it  was  called  forth.  .  .  .  Unconsciously  and  imperceptibly 
the  feelings  of  esteem  and  friendship  have  assumed  a  new 
character,  and  something  of  the  tenderness  and  beauty 
attending  a  warmer  interest  taken  their  place.  .  .  .  Devo- 
tion of  heart  such  as  his  must  either  be  met  and  answered, 
or  repelled  ;  there  can  be  no  medium  of  indifference  ;  and 
where  there  is  an  interest  so  strong  as  I  have  always  felt 
in  him,  admiration  of  the  whole  character,  gratitude  for 
the  kindness  and  attachment  felt  by  him,  it  must  be  a 
colder  nature  than  mine  which  could  remain  unmoved. 
It  is  well  that  such  openness  of  heart  should  have  been 
reserved  till  now ;  earlier  I  could  not  have  entered  into  it 
so  much  ;  now  the  seed  that  is  sown  needs  but  watering, 
and  I  feel  all  the  happier  that  we  understand  each  other 
perfectly,  and  that  both  are  satisfied  that  nothing  but 
time  is  wanting  to  give  us  all  the  happiness  that  may 
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be  enjoyed  by  persons  between  whom  there  will  be  such 
perfect  confidence  and  affection." 

All  this  is  as  charmingly  simple  as  it  is  sensible.  It 
describes  a  model  maidenly  love — not  a  love  inspired  by 
offerings  at  the  shrine  of  woman's  vanity,  nor  by  the  pas- 
sionate devotion  of  a  seeming  lover,  but  a  love  founded 
on  esteem  for  the  wooer's  worth,  naturally  developed  by 
friendly  intercourse,  and  dignified  by  mutual  respect. 
Happy  would  it  be  for  mankind  if  every  marriage  were 
founded  on  such  affection  !  It  would  elevate  both  parties, 
and  make  every  domestic  circle  more  than  "  a  fairy  ring 
of  bliss,"  as  our  divine  Father  intended  it  to  be. 

With  our  knowledge  of  these  elements  of  Maria's  affec- 
tion, we  can  see  something  real  in  the  following  expres- 
sions of  her  joyous  love  :  "  I  feel  now,"  she  writes,  "  a  glow 
of  inward  happiness  which  I  have  long  been  without.  . . . 
Secure  of  the  affection  of  Augustus,  I  feel  no  longer  a 
blank  in  life,  and  every  thing  takes  on  a  brighter  color- 
ing. ...  I  do  indeed  daily  feel  the  blessing  of  having  such 
a  friend  to  love,  and  with  whom  I  can  hardly  be  mistaken 
in  looking  forward  to  a  happy  future." 

Months  of  separation  now  followed.  It  was  caused  by 
a  visit  Augustus  made  to  Italy,  during  which  Maria  made 
a  pleasure  trip  to  France.  Absence,  however,  did  not 
diminish  their  affection.  After  their  return  home  they 
were  delighted  by  her  father's  consent  to  their  marriage. 
It  seems  to  have  been  delayed  because  of  some  uncer- 
tainty respecting  the  pecuniary  prospects  of  Augustus. 
His  expectation  of  a  curacy,  with  $3,500  a  year,  and  of 
the  rich  family  vicarage  of  Hurstmonceaux,  fully  satisfied 
Maria,  and  though  the  lofty-minded  vicar  would  have  been 
better  pleased  with  more  resources  in  hand,  he  finally 
yielded.  Maria  rejoiced,  but  the  fullness  of  her  joy  was 
chastened  by  her  past  sad  experiences,  and  by  her  relig- 
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ious  sentiments.  One  can  perceive  the  flutterings  of  her 
sensitive  spirit  when  reading  what  she  wrote  to  her  sister 
at  this  time:— 

"  I  tremble  for  myself  and  for  Augustus,"  said  she.  "We 
are  building  upon  a  happiness  to  come,  which  appears  so 
perfect,  that  I  cannot  but  feel  the  possibility  of  its  not 
being  realized.  In  thinking  of  the  future  it  is  with  the 
•earnest  prayer  that  I  may  enjoy  what  is  given  me  of  hap- 
piness here,  in  subjection  and  in  complete  submission  to  the 
•divine  will  whenever  it  is  thought  fit  to  deprive  me  of  it 
Whichever  way  I  turn  I  see  such  causes  for  thankfulness 
that  I  know  not  how  to  give  utterance  to  half  that  passes 
in  my  mind  ;  at  the  same  time  I  cannot  but  feel  the  trial 
that  such  a  tie  to  earth  is.  On  this  point,  however,  I  feel 
sure,  that  I  cannot  remain  stationary  with  such  a  com- 
panion as  Augustus,  and  that  the  duties  opening  upon 
me  will  rouse  my  every  faculty  to  exertion,  and  a  constant 
call  to  watchfulness." 

We  are  sure  the  reader  will  feel,  as  we  do,  that  this 
religious  sentiment  was  the  crowning  glory  of  Maria's 
maidenly  affection — a  fitting  prelude  to  a  truly  Christian 
marriage. 

In  the  same  spirit  she  wrote  to  her  affianced  after  he 
had  paid  her  a  visit.  Referring  to  his  visits  during  their 
•days  of  mourning  for  Stow  and  Heber,  she  says,  in  words 
which  most  modestly  express  the  raptures  of  an  ex- 
pectant bride's  affection,  and  the  solicitude  of  a  Christian 
mind  :— 

"  The  past,  sacred  as  it  is,  and  always  must  be,  is  now 
no  longer  the  prominent  feeling;  others  less  sad  have 
taken  its  place ;  and,  happier  than  I  ever  was  before,  I 
now  look  forward  with  the  brightest  hopes,  fearing  noth- 
ing but  that  I- shall  place  my  happiness  far  too  much  on 
that  which  must  be  perishable." 
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At  length,  on  a  lovely  June  morning  in  1829,  Augustus, 
now  thirty-seven  years  old,  and  Maria,  now  thirty-one, 
stood,  attended  by  numerous  friends,  at  the  altar  of  the 
church  at  Stoke,  which  was  gayly  garlanded  for  the  oc- 
casion, and  uttered  the  vows  which  made  them  man  and 
wife.  The  occasion  was  one  of  quiet  joy,  not  of  noisy 
demonstration.  When  they  drove  away  from  her  pa- 
ternal home,  and  passed  through  a  neighboring  village, 
the  road  was  "  lined  with  people  and  children,  and  flow- 
ers, and  Mrs.  Augustus  Hare  leaned  forward  and  nodded 
to  them  all,  and  looked  as  smiling  and  happy  as  ever." 

Mr.  Hare  did  not  take  his  bride  directly  to  the  church 
of  which  he  was  the  curate  elect,  but  to  a  secluded  manor 
house  at  West  Woodhay,  which  had  been  loaned  the 
newly  married  couple  by  their  distant  relative,  the  rector 
of  the  parish.  Here  they  were  to  spend  their  honey- 
moon, and  here,  of  course,  they  were  very  happy,  as  most, 
we  wish  we  could  say  all,  brides  and  bridegrooms  are. 
We  have  some  exquisite  little  pictures  of  the  bride's  state 
of  mind  at  this  time  in  her  correspondence.  A  few  days 
after  the  marriage  she  writes  to  her  sister  :— 

"  All  you  imagined  of  the  tenderness,  consideration, 
and  perfect  way  in  which  I  should  be  treated  falls  short 
of  the  reality.  When  I  am  with  Augustus  it  is  but  a 
continuance  of  that  confidence  and  openness  which  has 
so  long  existed  between  us,  only  freed  from  any  doubts 
or  reserve  kept  up  as  long  as  we  were  in  an  ambiguous 
situation." 

To  Lady  Jones  she  writes  a  day  later:  "  I  cannot  tell 
you  the  tenderness  and  consideration  Augustus  has  shown 
me,  and  how  he  has  endeared  himself  to  me  more  than 
ever  by  the  kindness  of  his  affection  during  the  last  few 
days.  He  will  now  be  rewarded  by  seeing  me  as  happy 
as  he  could  desire." 
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A  week  later  she  wrote :  "  I  am  most  happy  and  com- 
fortable." Seven  days  after  she  says :  "  The  last  week 
has  been  very,  very  enjoyable."  All  very  natural,  the 
reader  thinks ;  but,  we  add,  not  as  common  as  at  first 
sight  it  appears  to  be.  Mark  the  ingredients  of  their 
happiness !  Kindness,  confidence,  and  consideration  on 
the  part  of  the  young  husband ;  on  the  part  of  the  bride, 
a  firm  purpose  to  reward  him  by  letting  him  see  that  she 
was  "  as  happy  as  he  could  desire."  There  was  no  pout- 
ing on  her  part  because  this  or  that  was  not  to  her  taste, 
or  because  her  housekeeping  duties  were  somewhat  ex- 
acting upon  her  inexperience.  Nor  let  the  reader  imag- 
ine that  her  happiness  was  built  on  flattery,  fondness,  and 
idle  talk.  On  the  contrary,  both  entered  upon  work; 
she  upon  domestic  management,  he  on  parish  duty  for 
his  friend,  and  both  on  a  career  of  intellectual  improve- 
ment. Here  is  a  glimpse  of  their  way  of  doing  this  last 
species  of  labor.  She  writes,  only  'eighteen  days  after 
marriage : — 

"  Augustus  is  going  with  me  through  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, reading  two  chapters  each  morning  after  breakfast, 
and  lecturing  upon  them,  he  reading  the  Greek,  I  the 
English  ;  and  he  goes  into  it  thoroughly.  Sometimes  he 
surprises  me  by,  '  Now  this  is  very  difficult ;  I  don't  un- 
derstand this  one  bit ; '  and  then  we  compare  different 
passages,  see  what  is  the  connection,  what  is  alluded  to, 
etc." 

A  week  later,  after  speaking  of  their  plans  for  benefit- 
ing the  parish  and  their  own  household,  of  their  daily 
walks  in  company,  and  of  their  hunting  together  among 
the  books  they  found  in  the  old  library  of  the  rectory,1 
she  adds : — 

"He  is  reading  Milton  to  me,  and  sometimes  Words- 
worth, and  -any  thing  else  called  forth  by  the  occasion. 
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Then  he  enjoys  a  little  song,  and  there  is  a  tolerably 
large  pianoforte  for  me  to  play  to  him  upon." 

All  this  is  charming,  considered  as  pictures  of  a  honey- 
moon. Regarded  as  exhibiting  a  method  of  securing 
rational  and  perennial  enjoyment  in  marriage,  it  is  emi- 
nently instructive.  It  was  not  by  saying  silly  nothings  to 
each  other  that  this  couple  cultivated  their  mutual  love, 
but  by  bringing  together  their  intellectual  resources  and 
pursuits,  their  accomplishments,  their  benevolent  sympa- 
thies, as  a  common  stock,  by  using  which  they  hoped  to 
derive  a  permanent  revenue  of  happiness.  These  were 
pursuits  which  could  not  cloy  their  appetites.  There  was 
no  danger  in  them  of  that  repletion  which  breeds  disgust 
where  parties  trust  to  mutual  fondlings  and  flatteries  as 
the  groundwork  of  happiness  in  marriage. 

But  their  bright  honeymoon  was  destined  to  be  shad- 
owed by  misfortune.  Before  it  ended  Augustus  was 
called  to  the  death-bed  of  his  aunt,  and  Maria  was  left 
alone  with  her  servants  in  the  lonely  old  rectory  at 
Woodhay.  The  aunt  died  shortly  after.  Her  latest  will 
could  not  be  found.  Her  earlier  one  had  not  made  pro- 
vision for  Augustus.  Here,  then,  was  a  serious  disap- 
pointment. Did  the  bride  fret  or  twit  her  husband  ? 
Did  she  give  expression  by  word  or  manner  to  a  feeling 
of  dissatisfaction  ?  Not  at  all.  She  mentions  the  facts  in 
her  letters,  but  does  not  pen  a  word  of  regretful  comment 
with  respect  to  their  bearing  upon  herself. 

After  the  return  of  Augustus  from  his  aunt's  burial 
Maria  wrote  a  paragraph  to  her  sister,  which  is  valuable 
as  showing  the  spirit  in  which  she  grappled  with  those 
inevitable  discoveries  of  the  peculiar  tastes  and  habits  in 
a  husband,  which  in  themselves  are  taxes  on  a  wife's  pa- 
tience. Here  it  is  : — 

"  I  am  amused  to  think  how  little  most  women  would 
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have  suited  Augustus,  and  how  exactly  I  do.  His  love 
for  ruminating  by  himself  to  any  body  without  resources 
of  her  own  would  be  so  dull,  and  he  would  not  like  that 
eternal  interruption  which  many  wives  would  give.  Then 
their  being  fussy  about  trifles,  talking  about  their  neigh- 
bor's concerns,  and  the  very  least  regard  to  appearances 
or  show,  would  annoy  him  so  much.  And,  without  liking 
a  wife  to  be  troublesome  in  fondness,  he  would  ill  have 
borne  with  the  slightest  coldness ;  so  that,  without  vanity, 
1  am  more  adapted  to  his  wants  than  most  could  have 
been.  Perhaps  I  might  equally  say  of  myself  that,  in- 
dulged as  I  have  always  been,  I  should  have  borne  ill  any 
person  of  more  irritable  nature,  and  less  tender  and  con- 
siderate. .*. .  I  never  saw  any  person  so  easy  to  live  with, 
by  whom  the  daily  petty  things  of  life  were  passed  over 
so  lightly.  And  then  there  is  a  charm  in  the  refinement 
of  feeling  which  is  not  to  be  told  in  its  influence  upon 
trifles." 

It  does  not  need  much  penetration  to  see  in  the  light 
of  this  passage  that  our  bride  of  two  months  had  begun 
to  perceive  certain  features  of  character  in  the  bridegroom 
which  called  for  the  exercise  of  discipline  on  her  part,  or 
they  would  soon  mar  their  perfect  harmony.  A  silent, 
contemplative  student  is  not  always  a  pleasant  companion 
to  a  young  bride.  A  sensitive  man,  feeling  the  need  of 
tenderness,  but  shrinking  from  excessive  fondness,  is  not 
easily  pleased  in  the  matter  of  a  wife's  affectionate  dem- 
onstration. A  highly  intellectual  man,  living  much  in  a 
sphere  of  abstract  ideas,  is  impatient  of  trifles  which, 
though  important  constituents  of  practical  life,  appear  to 
him  unworthy  of  consideration.  How  easily  might  Mrs. 
Hare  have  pierced  her  own  soul  with  these  idiosyncracies 
of  her  husband  !  By  dwelling  upon  them  instead  of  on 
his  aggregate  excellence  of  character,  she  might  soon  have 
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persuaded  herself  that  she  was  an  injured  woman.  But 
Maria  Hare  was  wise  enough  not  to  indulge  such  thoughts. 
On  the  contrary,  she  looked  into  herself  to  see  how  read- 
ily she  could  adapt  herself  to  his  habits,  and  was  made 
happy  by  the  discovery  that  she  was  exactly  the  woman 
of  all  others  to  adapt  herself  to  his  peculiarities  without 
transforming  them  into  matrimonial  thorns.  We  do  not 
wonder  that  three  months  after  marriage,  when,  in  the 
hurry-scurry  of  her  removal  to  her  husband's  curacy,  she 
wrote  to  her  sister  :  "  I  wish  you  could  see  how  very 
happy  I  am  !  That  second  of  June  (their  wedding  day) 
was  a  blessed  day!"  Did  not  Maria  deserve  her  hap- 
piness ? 

The  curacy  of  Alton  Barnes,  which  was  presented  to 
Augustus  Hare  by  his  college,  was  one  of  the  smallest  in 
England.  It  could  claim  less  than  a  hundred  parishioners, 
none  of  whom  could  be  called  cultivated  people.  There 
was  not  a  genteel  family  among  them.  Its  church  was  a 
miniature  structure.  The  parsonage  was  small,  badly 
arranged,  with  little  to  attract  and  much  to  annoy  the 
married  pair.  There  was,  in  fact,  nothing  in  that  obscure 
parish  to  stimulate  the  curate's  ambition,  or  to  afford  the 
conditions  of  such  a  social  life  as  was  desirable  to  two  such 
cultivated  souls.  But  on  Maria's  part  there  was  no  repin- 
ing over  her  husband's  obscure  position,  no  whispers,  even, 
of  discontent  with  her  condition.  Oh  the  contrary,  she 
sought  for  the  bright  side  of  house,  parish,  and  people. 
She  entered  with  zeal  into  her  husband's  labors,  his  works 
of  charity  especially,  while  he  gave  himself  to  efforts  for 
the  religious,  mental,  and  material  elevation  of  the  few 
immortals  intrusted  to  his  care  with  as  much  fidelity  and 
zeal  as  he  would  have  expended  on  a  metropolitan  church. 
The  result  was  a  continuation  to  both  of  that  happiness 
•which  had  characterized  their  early  bridal'  life.  How 
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charmingly  does  Mrs.  Hare  give  expression  to  her  joy  in 
her  Journal  on  her  birthday,  nearly  six  months  after  her 
marriage  day  !  We  quote  as  follows : — 

"  My  thirty-first  birthday  !  My  first  married  one  ! 
God  be  praised  for  the  happiness  that  attends  it ! 
Others  have  been  accompanied  by  hopes  and  plans,  and 
expectations  for  the  future.  This  presents  the  realization 
of  all,  and  more  than  all  I  have  ever  dared  to  hope.  I  no 
longer  look  on  to  what  is  in  store ;  rather  I  dwell  upon 
the  present  enjoyment,  and  tremble  lest  another  year 
should  bring  with  it  any  change.  My  heart  is  often  full 
to  overflowing  when  I  think  of  the  many  fond  dreams  I 
cherished  of  the  days  to  come,  and  feel  now  how  they 
have  all  so  fully  come  to  pass." 

Is  not  this  a  rare  picture  of  supreme  content  with  one's 
present  sources  of  enjoyment?  Our  admiration  of  it  is 
heightened  when  we  recollect  that  there  was  nothing  friv- 
olous or  low  in  the  lives  of  these  two  persons.  Their 
daily  life  consisted  in  united  efforts  for  self-improvement, 
and  for  the  good  of  others.  It  was  also  eminently  relig- 
ious in  its  spirit.  Said  this  happy  wife  on  this  same 
thirty-first  birthday : — 

"  I  begin  a  new  life,  with  new  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties, and  I  heartily  pray  that  I  may  fulfill  them  in  that 
Christian  spirit  which  may  in  some  measure  atone  for  the 
imperfection  \)f  their  performance,  and  that  he  whom  I  so 
dearly  love  may  together  grow  daily  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth  and  in  the  love  of  God. .  . .  My  own  Augustus! 
I  must  not  love  you  too  much,  or  God  in  his  wisdom 
•will  recall  my  wandering  affections  to  heaven  by  taking 
from  me  that  which  makes  earth  heaven." 

This  to  some  may  seem  like  the  rhapsody  of  a  girl- 
bride.  But  Maria  was  thirty-one  years  old,  and  wrote  in 
great  sobriety  of  spirit.  Nor  did  she  lose  aught  of  her 
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great  happiness  by  the  flight  of  years.     In  1831  she  wrote 
to  her  sister  in  the  same  jubilant  tone  :— 

"  Our  third  wedding-day.  Two  years  of  uninterrupted 
happiness  have  been  granted  us.  ...  We  have  grown  in 
love  to  each  other,  and  in  comfort  with  all  around  us. 
Have  we  grown  as  much  as  we  ought  in  love  and  devo- 
tion of  heart  to  our  heavenly  Master?" 

That  they  had  grown  in  the  latter  love  there  can  be  no 
question,  and  they  both  exhibited  their  noble  exaltation 
of  character  a  few  months  later,  when,  the  rich  family 
living  of  Hurstmonceaux  falling  by  right  to  Augustus, 
he  renounced  it  in  favor  of  his  brother,  Julius.  It  was  a 
very  great  pecuniary  and  social  sacrifice.  He  made  it, 
however,  partly  because  of  his  nervous  dread  of  disability 
to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  so  large  a  parish,  partly 
for  his  love  of  Julius,  but  chiefly  because  of  his  spiritual 
affection  for  the  people  of  Alton  Barnes.  Few  Wives 
would  have  consented  to  such  a  sacrifice  ;  but  Maria 
entered  most  cheerfully  into  her  husband's  feelings,  and 
wrote  to  her  sister  :  — 

"  I  am  quite  certain  we  have  decided  for  our  own  hap- 
piness, and,  hoping,  as  we  do,  that  it  may  be  a  means  of 
calling  forth  all  Julius's  power  for  the  good  of  others,  I 
cannot  think  we  have  been  wrong  in  following  our  own 
inclinations." 

In  June,    1832,   Mrs.   Hare  wrote  to   her  sister  con-' 
cerning  her  married  life  the  following  words  of  heartfelt 


"  Never  were  three  years  more  rich  in  mercies,  more 
sparing  in  trials  and  troubles.  .  .  .  You  know  all  the  cause 
we  have  for  blessing  and  adoring  God  that  he  has 
brought  us  together  and  permitted  us  to  serve  him,  and 
'  by  love's  supporting  power  to  cheat  the  toil  and  cheer 
the  way.'" 
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Such  perfect  happiness  could  not  be  perpetual  in  this 
imperfect  world,  where  sunshine  implies  shadows.  But 
the  shadow  which  fell  across  the  little  household  at  Alton 
Barnes  proceeded  not  from  any  declination  of  their  great 
love  for  each  other,  but  from  a  sickness  which  for  a  time 
prostrated  Augustus,  and  which  left  sufficient  traces  upon 
his  delicately  organized  frame  to  awaken  fears  for  the 
future.  Maria  nursed  him  with  loving  care.  When  he 
became  convalescent,  she  wrote:  "My  precious  treasure 
looks  still  very  ill."  A  little  later  she  exclaimed,  "  God  be 
praised  !  my  mind  is  now  at  ease,  and  the  cloud  is  break- 
ing fast  and  letting  the  sun  shine  through  again." 

The  cloud,  though  broken  for  a  short  time,  soon  closed 
again.  Augustus  was  compelled  to  cease  his  parish  labors. 
Maria  accompanied  him  through  France  to  Italy,  hoping 
that  a  softer  climate  might  assist  his  restoration  to  health. 
Vain  hope  !  the  seeds  of  death  were  growing  too  vigor- 
ously to  be  rooted  out  by  the  geniality  of  any  climate  or 
the  skill  of  any  human  physician.  He  lingered  a  few 
months,  and  then  the  end  approached.  A  week  before  his 
death  he  took  leave  of  his  Maria.  While  embracing  her 
he  said  : — 

"  I  must  press  you  once  more  to  my  heart ;  you  have 
been  the  dearest,  tenderest,  the  most  affectionate  of 
wives." 

He  then  prayed  that  Maria  might  be  " strengthened 
and  comforted."  After  which,  in  reply  to  her  remark  that 
they  should  soon  meet  again,  he  said :  "No,  not  for  many 
years.  You  have  too  many  on  earth  to  love  you."  Shortly 
after  he  said,  "  I  did  not  say  what  I  ought — you  have  been 
the  truest  of  wives ;  it  has  been  that  truth  I  so  delighted 
in."  Next,  he  gave  her  messages  for  several  friends,  and 
then  said :  "  Every  thing  in  this  world  is  now  done  ;  now 
let  me  be  alone,  I  must  go  to  sleep." 
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A  week  later,  on  the  i8th  of  February,  1834,  Augustus 
expired,  "  in  a  state  of  perfect  bliss."  He  was  just  in  the 
prime  of  life,  being  forty-one  years  old.  He  was  buried, 
at  his  own  request,  in  Rome,  where  he  died.  His  Maria 
was  deeply  wounded,  but  found  consolation  in  the  faith 
through  which  he  overcame  his  last  enemy.  We  may 
sum  up  her  feelings  and  her  faith  in  the  following  words 
she  wrote  to  a  friend  shortly  after  the  sad  event : — 

"  My  gourd  has  been  taken  away,  but  it  has  been  trans- 
planted, a  tree  of  righteousness,  into  the  Father's  kingdom; 
and  I  desire  to  bless  and  praise  Him  who,  for  nearly  five 
blessed  years,  has  lent  me  this  precious  treasure.  He  has 
taken  away  my  earthly  idol.  He  takes  from  me  the  home 
I  so  delighted  in,  and  I  can  only  adore  the  love  which 
chastens." 

Mrs.  Hare  lived  many  years  after  her  sore  bereavement. 
No  doubt,  the  unbroken  happiness  of  her  married  life  made 
the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  bond  by  the  stern  hand  of 
death  a  very  hard  trial  to  endure.  Nevertheless,  the  very 
completeness  of  their  happiness  in  marriage  became  the 
perpetual  joy  of  her  long  and  serene  widowhood.  She  had 
no  painful  reflections,  no  self-reproaches,  no  ugly  remi- 
niscences, to  disturb  her  peace.  Her  recollections  were 
all  beautiful,  thrilling,  delightful.  Her  comfort  under 
her  sense  of  loss  came  from  God,  and  from  her  hope  of 
a  reunion  in  the  world  where  life  is  immortal,  where 

"  The  saints  beneath  their  Saviour's  eye, 
Filled  with  each  other's  company, 
Shall  spend  in  love  the  eternal  day." 

The  story  of  the  loves  of  these  two  admirable  persons, 
which  we  have  here  very  briefly  outlined,  contains  nothing 
silly,  flat,  morbid,  of  sensational ;~  but  is  healthy,  refresh- 
ing, and  exalting  to  one's  ideas  of  marriage.  It  shows 
what  marriage  may  be  to  the  contracting  parties.  It  ele- 
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vates  one's  ideal  of  Christian  marriage,  and  justifies  the 
poet  who  sung:— 

"  What  words !  a  wife — by  God's  own  hand 

To  man  the  last,  best  present  given ; 
Love — the  religion  of  the  heart, 

The  only  foretaste  here  of  heaven." 


JOHN    FOSTER  AND    HIS   "HELPMEET." 

JOHN  FOSTER,  unsuccessful  as  a  Baptist  preacher,  was 
eminently  distinguished  as  an  essayist.  His  failure  in  the 
pulpit  is  attributable,  not  to  lack  of  genius,  but  to  certain 
peculiarities  of  mind,  manner,  and  disposition,  which  were 
partly  inherited,  and  partly  superinduced  by  the  circum- 
stances which  surrounded  his  early  life. 

He  was  born  1 770,  at  Halifax,  England,  in  a  small  farm- 
house occupied  by  his  parents.  His  father  was  a  strong- 
minded,  meditative,  pious  man,  of  retired  habits  and  un- 
social disposition.  His  mother  resembled  her  husband  in 
most  things,  but  was  greatly  his  superior  in  energy.  But 
for  this  feature  of  her  character  she  might  never  have 
married  ;  for,  while  betrothed,  her  lover,  shrinking  from 
the  responsibilities  of  their  marriage,  said  to  her  one  day 
very  despondingly : — 

"  I  cannot  keep  a  wife." 

The  lady  promptly  and  lovingly  rejoined,  "  Then  I  will 
work  and  keep  my  husband." 

Foster  inherited  both  the  strength  of  mind  and  the 
shy  disposition  of  his  father.  He  was  a  timid,  old-fash- 
ioned, reserved,  thoughtful,  imaginative  boy.  His  in- 
dividuality was  very  strongly  marked.  His  antipathies 
were  very  decided,  as  was  his  aversion  to  vulgar  employ- 
ments and  associations.  He  "abhorred  spiders  for  killing 
flies,  and  abominated  butchers."  His  high  intellectual 
qualities  won  him  distinction  at  school,  and  attracted 
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friends,  who  obtained  for  him  the  advantages  of  a  higher 
education  in  two  Baptist  institutions. 

His  reserve  and  his  love  of  solitude  clung  to  him  after 
his  entrance  into  public  life,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to 
his  failure  as  a  preacher  at  Newcastle,  Dublin,  and  Cork. 
His  preaching  was  also  very  peculiar.  Its  originality  and 
thoughtfulness  won  the  admiration  of  a  choice  few,  but 
was  uninteresting  to  most  who  heard  him. 

Such  a  man  as  Foster,  more  than  most  men,  needed  a 
wife  to  cheer  his  spirits,  mold  his  manners,  and  to  lift  him 
out  of  the  quagmires  of  depression  into  which  he  was  fre- 
quently falling.  He  recognized  this  need,  but  feared,  as 
was  natural  to  one  of  his  reserved  disposition,  that  it  could 
not  be  met.  Writing  to  one  of  his  few  confidential  friends, 
he  said : — 

"  I  feel  a  propensity  to  smile  at  your  confession  of  the 
wane  of  the  sentimental  fire,  till  checked  by  a  most  mourn- 
ful consciousness  of  something  similar  in  myself.  .  .  When 
sometimes  apprehensive  that  fate  means  to  deny  me  the 
sweet  ambling  circle  of  love  and  domestic  felicity,  I  almost 
resolve  to  assume  the  stalk  sublime  of  the  hero  adventur- 
ing to  carry  humanity  amidst  savage  nature  in  some  dis- 
tant clime." 

This  is  playful  writing,  but  it  is  easy  to  discern  beneath 
it  the  shy  timidity  and  morbid  apprehension  which  tor- 
mented his  great  soul.  Indeed,  with  his  peculiarities,  his 
chances  of  finding  a  lady  mentally  and  morally  fitted  to 
make  him  happy  were  by  no  means  numerous  or  hopeful. 

By  and  by,  however,  circumstances  began  to  operate  a 
favorable  change  in  him.  After  leaving  Cork  he  preached 
for  a  time  at  Chichester,  England.  Going  from  thence  to 
Battersea  and  to  the  vicinity  of  Bristol,  he  met  with  a 
few  persons  of  "refined  taste  and  superior  intelligence." 
These  drew  him  out  of  himself,  and  in  their  society  "his 
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manners  were  vivacious  and  in  a  high  degree  captivating; 
his  conversation  was  ardent,  intellectual,  and  imaginative, 
with  no  faint  coloring  of  the  romantic."  At  this  time, 
happily  for  his  future,  he  met  with  Miss  Maria  Snook, 
whose  "extraordinary  congeniality"  eminently  fitted  her 
to  be  his  "domestic  associate." 

Neither  Foster's  diary  nor  his  correspondence  informs 
us  whether  his  affection  for  Maria  was  sudden  or  gradual. 
We  infer  that  it  was  the  latter,  because  it  was  grounded 
upon  his  esteem  for  her  intellectual  and  moral  character. 
Three  years  after  he  first  saw  her  we  find  him  writing 
from  Downend  to  a  matronly  lady  in  the  following  con- 
fidential terms: — 

"  I  find  myself  not  completely  formed  for  friendship, 
for  I  often  seclude  myself  in  gloomy  abstraction,  and  say, 
'All  this  availeth  me  nothing.' 

'  Love  is  the  word  that  stands  next  to  friendship. ...  In 
your  letter  you  make  a  sly  allusion  to  this,  in  the  way  of 
hinting  that  I  have  often  been  in  this  predicament.  My 
good  friend,  you  are  much  mistaken.  I  have  not  been 
often  in  love,  nor  ever  much,  unless  I  am  so  now.  ...  In 
the  present  instance  I  am  certainly  as  much  attached,  and 
as  likely  to  continue  so,  as  the  conviction  of  uncommon 
excellence  can  make  me ;  and  not  altogether  without  re- 
turn ;  but  am  not  in  the  near  prospect  of  ultimate  attain- 
ment." 

In  his  diary,  about  this  time,  we  find  the  following 
quotation  and  comment : — 

"  Their  courtship  was  carried  on  in  poetry.  Alas  !  many 
an  enamored  pair  have  courted  in  poetry  and  after  mar- 
riage* lived  in  prose? 

Another  entry  in  his  diary,  though  somewhat  lengthy, 
is  of  great  intrinsic  value.  It  no  doubt  expresses  the 
nature  of  his  attachment  to  his  Maria.  We  feel  sure  the 
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reader  will  not  skim  lightly  over  it.     It  contains  the  true 
philosophy  of  love. 

"  I  have  often  contended  that  attachments  between 
friends  and  lovers  cannot  be  secured  strong  and  perpetu- 
ally augmenting,  except  by  the  intervention  of  some  in- 
terest which  is  not  personal,  but  which  is  common  to  them 
both,  and  toward  which  their  attentions  and  passions-  are 
directed  with  still  more  animation  than  even  toward  each 
other.  If  the  whole  attention  is  to  be  directed,  and  the 
whole  sentimentalism  of  the  heart  concentrated  on  each 
other  ;  if  it  is  to  be  an  unvaried  '/  toward  you  and  you 
toward  me'  as  if  each  were  to  the  other  not  an  ally  or 
companion  joined  to  pursue  happiness,  but  the  very  en4 
and  object — happiness  itself;  if  it  is  the  circumstance  of 
reciprocation  itself,  and  not  what  is  reciprocated,  that  is 
to  supply  perennial  interest  to  affection  ;  if  it  is  to  be  mind 
still  reflecting  back  the  gaze  of  mind,  and  reflecting  it 
again,  cherub  toward  cherub,  as  on  the  ark,  and  no  lumi- 
nary or  glory  to  come  between  them  to  supply  beams,  and 
warmth  to  both — I  foresee  that  hope  will  disappoint,  the 
plan  will  fail.  Affection  on  these  terms  will  be  reduced  jto 
the  condition  of  a  famishing  animal's  stomach,  the  oppo- 
site sides  of  which,  for  want  of  pabulum  introduced,  meet, 
and  digest,  and  consume  each  other.  Attachment  must 
burn  in  oxygen,  or  it  will  go  out;  and  by  oxygen  I  mean 
a  mutual  admiration  and  pursuit  of  virtue,  improvement, 
utility,  the  pleasures  of  taste,  or  some  other  interesting 
concern  which  shall  be  the  element  of  their  co.mme.rce* 
and  make  them  love  each  other  not  only  for  each  other, 
but  as  devotees  to  some  third  object  which  they  both 
adore.  The -affections  of  the  soul  will  feel  a  dissatisfaction 
and  a  recoil  if,  as  they  go  forth,  they  are  entirely  inter- 
cepted and  stopped  by  any  object  that  is  not  ideal;  they 
wish  rather,  to  be  like  rays  of  light  glancing  on  the  ^  side 
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of  an  object,  and  then  sloping  and  passing  away;  they 
wish  the  power  of  elongation  through  a  series  of  interest- 
ing points,  on  toward  infinity." 

These  golden  sentences  deserve  to  be  engraved  in 
marble;  or,  better  still,  on  the  minds  of  all  who  desire 
to  perpetuate  their  attachments  as  friends,  lovers,  hus- 
bands, or  wives.  They  contain  truths  grounded  on  the 
nature  of  man,  and  cannot  be  gainsaid.  With  Foster 
these  opinions  were  practical.  They  entered  into  his 
courtship,  as  we  know  from  the  fact  that  his  conversations 
with  his  betrothed  suggested  to  him  the  admirable  essays 
which  in  1804  suddenly  lifted  him  from  obscurity  into  re- 
nown. He  addressed  the  printed  essays  to  Maria,  saying 
in  an  introductory  letter:— 

"  In  our  many  conversations  while  you  were  here  (at 
Frome)  it  could  not  fail  to  occur  to  us,  by  what  a  vast 
world  of  subjects  for  consideration  we  are  surrounded. 
Any  glance  into  the  distance  in  quest  of  a  limit  found  no 
limit  to  the  diffused  and  endless  multitude  of  subjects, 
though  it  could  soon  find  one  to  the  power  of  investigating 
and  understanding  them.  ...  In  these  letters  I  shall  re- 
vive some  of  the  subjects  which  engaged  and  interested 
the  social  hour,  and  shall,  perhaps,  recall  some  of  the  hints 
or  views  that  then  presented  themselves." 

Surely  that  unique  courtship  which  gave  the  inspira- 
tion by  which  the  obscure  lover  was  raised  at  once  to  a 
pinnacle  of  intellectual  celebrity  from  which  he  never  de- 
scended must  have  been  far  nobler,  more  productive  of 
subsequent  happiness,  than  the  meaningless  sentiment- 
alities which  lovers  usually  exchange  with  each  other. 
Who  is  not  pleased  to  know  that  the  success  of  these  essays 
resulted  in  calls  kto  literary  engagements  which  made  hfs 
marriage  with  Maria  possible  at  a  much  earlier  period 
than  he  had  previously  dared  to  hope?  The  reader-,  \\<- 
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feel  sure,  will  fully  sympathize  with  him  where  he  says, 
writing  to  a  friend,  in  1807: — 

"After  long,  long  waiting,  my  prospects  .  .  .  (of  marry- 
ing) are  converging  to  a  point.  ...  I  certainly  anticipate 
much  felicity,  but  I  do  not  forget  that  I  am  in  a  world 
where  a  great  deal  of  evil  and  sorrow  must,  absolutely 
must,  by  the  appointment  of  the  wise  Creator  and  by  the 
very  nature  of  things,  mingle  in  the  cup  of  life.  I  do  not 
forget  that  the  grand  essence  of  happiness  must  invariably 
consist  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  divine  favor,  and  the  con- 
scious preparation  for  another  life;  and  that  the  value  of 
the  other  sources  of  felicity  will,  on  the  whole,  depend  on 
their  being  combined  with  this  supreme  requisite.  The 
dear  and  inestimable  friend  to  whom  I  expect  to  be 
united  feels  this  conviction  not  less  solemnly  than  my- 
self. ....  We  are  thoroughly  well  acquainted  with  each 
other's  character,  tastes,  and  habits  ;  and  both  of  us  believe 
there  is  a  singular,  even  an  extraordinary,  degree  of  mutual 
adaptation  in  all  our  views,  feelings,  and  wishes.  .  .  .  Our 
acquaintance  has  now  been  as  much  as  seven  years,  and 
avowed  connection  about  five." 

Two  months  before  his  marriage  he  says,  with  charm- 
ing simplicity:  "  It  would  be  a  foolish  stoicism  if  I  did  not 
meet  the  snow-drops,  and  other  signs  and  approaches  of 
this  spring,  with  a  degree  of  interest  which  has  never  ac- 
companied any  former  vernal  equinox.  I  do  feel  very 
grateful  to  heaven  for  the  combination  of  valuable  things 
which  I  hope  for  in  this  appropriation.  Her  conscience, 
intellect,  and  tenderness  are  the  chief.  In  her  society  I 
do  indulge  a  sanguine  hope  of  improving  in  every  respect, 
by  a  much  more  quick  and  pleasing  progression  than  I 
have  done  in  a  given  space  during  all  these  past  years  of 
gloomy  solitude." 

They  were  married  in  May,  1808.     Foster  was  then 
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nearly  thirty-eight ;  his  !;ride  was  six  years  younger. 
Three  months  after  he  wrote  as  follows :  "  As  to  saying 
that  I  am  happy  in  the  changed  situation,  that  is  but 
the  same  thing  that  a  tolerable  number  of  millions  of 
men  have  said  of  themselves  when  they  had  been  married 
hardly  three  months."  A  month  later  he  wrote,  after  a 
brief  absence  from  home  : — 

"  I  returned,  and  was  welcomed  with  inexpressible  ten- 
derness. The  felicity  of  thus  rejoining  my  dear  domestic 
associate  seemed  to  me  to  exceed  even  the  joy  of  being 
first  united  to  her.  Nearly  four  months  have  now  elapsed 
since  that  time,  and  on  both  sides  the  affectionate  com- 
placency has  very  sensibly  increased.  We  both,  every 
day,  express  our  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  having  given  us 
to  each  other,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  continue  a  cause 
of  the  most  lively  gratitude  so  long  as  we  live,  and  also 
in  a  state  after  death.  I  most  entirely  believe  that  no 
man  on  earth  has  a  wife  more  fondly  affectionate,  more 
anxious  to  promote  his  happiness,  or  more  dependent  for 
her  own  on  his  tenderness  for  her.  In  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  opinions,  feelings,  and  concerns,  we  find  ourselves 
perfectly  agreed  ;  and  when  any  thing  occurs  on  which  our 
judgments  or  dispositions  differ,  we  find  we  can  discuss 
the  subject  without  violating  tenderness,  or  in  the  least 
losing  each  other's  esteem." 

This  extract  is  important  as  showing  that  Foster  and 
his  bride  had  learned  the  difficult  lesson  of  discovering 
and  discussing  each  other's  differences,  without  quarrel- 
ing over  them,  without  wounding  each  other's  affection. 
Perhaps  they  remembered  an  entry  in  his  journal,  writ- 
ten some  time  before  their  marriage,  in  which  he  had 
said : — 

"  A  very  respectable  widow,  remarking  on  matrimonial 
quarrels,  said  that  the  first  quarrel  that  goes  the  length 
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of  any  harsh  or  contemptuous  language  is  an  unfortunate 
epoch  in  married  life,  for  the  reason  that  the  delicate  re- 
spectfulness being  thus  once  broken  down,  the  same  kind 
of  harsh  language  much  more  easily  comes  afterward. 
There  is  a  feeling  of  having  less  to  love  than  before." 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Foster  and  his  bride  ever 
had  a  first  quarrel,  or  ever  found  less  to  love  in  each  other. 
We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  him  writing  nearly 
two  years  after  marriage,  on  the  occasion  of  the  birth  of 
his  first-born,  in  these  strong  terms : — 

"  It  is  my  wife  that  I  care  fifty  times  more  about  than 
I  should  about  any  infant." 

Four  other  children  were  born  to  him  in  due  time. 
The  cares  of  maternity  bore  heavily  upon  his  Maria. 
Death  invaded  his  dwelling,  making  prey  of  two  of  their 
infants,  and  subsequently  of  their  first-born  son.  Yet 
their  mutual  love  remained  undiminished,  and  eight  years 
after  marriage  we  find  him  writing  to  his  mother  : — 

"  My  dear  wife  is  one  of  the  most  estimable  and  one  of 
the  most  affectionate  of  her  sex.  I  constantly  feel  how 
much  she  deserves  to  be  loved,  and  I  love  her  as  much 
as  in  the  commencement  of  our  happy  union.  I  often 
tell  her  fondly  how  grateful  I  am  to  the  Almighty  that 
she  is  mine,  and  that  she  has  been  mine  so  long." 

Two  years  later  he  writes,  in  the  same  affectionate 
vein,  to  a  brother  in  the  ministry :  "  I  have  been  happy, 
very  happy,  in  a  domestic  union  nearly  ten  years." 

Five  years  later  his  "  excellent  wife  "  is  suffering  from 
"  a  succession  of  peculiarly  severe  headaches."  He  writes, 
declining  an  invitation  to  dine  out,  saying  that,  since  soli- 
tude adds  to  the  depression  of  spirits  which  her  "  violent 
headaches  have  temporarily  caused,"  he  makes  her  case 
his  own,  and  adds,  "  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  I  should 
feel  it  somewhat  hard  to  be,  just  in  that  state,  left  by  the 
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domestic  associate  the  whole  afternoon  and  evening,  while 
that  associate  should  go  to  be  in  great  social  interest 
elsewhere." 

This  thoughtfulness  of  Foster's  love  was  one  of  the 
elements  of  its  perpetuity,  and  prepares  us  to  hear  him 
say  at  a  still  later  period  :— 

"  Just  twenty  years  I  have  been  a  married  man,  with 
great  cause  to  be  happy  in  that  connection." 

From  this  time  onward  Mrs.  Foster's  health  was  very 
bad.  She  slowly  wasted  away  before  the  eyes  of  her  hus- 
band. He  paid  her  the  most  tender  attention,  wrote  of 
her  in  the  most  affectionate  terms,  and  dreaded  the  com- 
ing separation.  "  When  my  apprehensions  are  gloomy," 
he  wrote,  "  I  sometimes  comfort  myself  by  the  considera- 
tion that  at  the  age  of  nearly  sixty-two  I  can  have  no 
very  long  time  to  stay  behind."  Again  he  says  to  another 
friend,  his  wife  being  with  her  sisters  at  another  place : 
"  Left  quite  alone  for  some  hours  in  the  house,  I  have 
been  walking  about  the  different  rooms,  and  looking  at 
the  various  objects — the  fire-place,  the  books,  the  furni- 
ture, the  prints  suspended  round  the  walls,  with  the  pen- 
sive and  mournful  consideration,  '  She  will  see  these 
apartments,  will  be  seen  in  them,  no  more.'  There  is  a 
strange  sinking  of  heart  at  the  thought." 

The  sad  event  came  at  length,  but  so  unexpected  as  to 
the  exact  time  that  he  was  not  present  when  she  quietly 
sunk  into  the  sleep  which  knows  no  earthly  waking.  It 
is  not  without  increased  admiration  of  Foster's  character 
that  we  read  the  unfounded  reproaches  which,  in  his  great 
love  for  his  departed  Maria,  he  cast  upon  himself  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend:— 

"When  a  person's  ill  health  is  habitual,  one  month  or 
year  much  like  another,  and  complaints  seldom  and  very 
briefly  uttered,  it  is  the  fault  of  associates,  who  are  them- 
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selves  in  exempt  condition,  not  to  show  or  feel  the  due 
attention  or  sympathy.  And  it  now  comes  upon  me  with 
some  degree  of  regret  and  self-reproach  that  I  too  seldom 
testified  the  due  sympathetic  interest  on  this  subject.  It 
was  an  interest  which  she  most  rarely  claimed,  and  there- 
fore should  have  been  the  more  spontaneously  given. 
It  is  striking  to  observe  how  a  thing  not  felt  or  thought 
of  toward  a  friend  alive  rises  up  into  a  palpable  reproach 
when  that  friend  has  gone  beyond  the  reach  of  receiving 
friendly  attentions  any  more.  Not  that  I  am  deeply  ac- 
cusing myself  in  this  respect.  /  loved  and  valued  her 
deeply,  cordially,  and  continually,  and  delighted  to  recip- 
rocate her  devoted  affection ;  but  it  is  strange  to  observe 
how  any  thing  that  was  less  than  the  most  watchful  at- 
tention to  what  she  suffered  from  constantly  defective 
health  can  now  come  back  to  memory  as  a  cause  of 
regret." 

These  self-accusations  were  only  the  reproaches  of 
love.  They  prove  not  the  littleness  but  the  greatness  of 
his  affection,  which  was  a  model  of  conjugal  love.  Nev- 
ertheless, his  reflections  on  the  need  of  sympathy  for  in- 
valids are  eminently  worthy  of  consideration  by  all  who 
have  afflicted  friends. 

Mr.  Foster  lived  eleven  years  after  the  death  of  his 
Maria,  during  which  she  continued  to  live  in  his  thoughts, 
her  memory  begetting  in  him  a  sweet  pensiveness,  and  a 
pleasing  anticipation  of  reunion  with  her  in  the  world 
where  there  is  no  more  death. 

Preaching  occasionally,  and  writing  constantly,  Foster 
filled  out  the  remainder  of  his  days.  He  died  in  1843, 
being  found  dead  in  his  bed,  "  his  countenance  as  tran- 
quil as  that  of  a  person  in  a  peaceful  sleep." 

John  Foster  was  intellectually  and  morally  a  great  man. 
One  writer  calls  him  "  The  Platonic  Socrates,  without  his 
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truly  Hellenic  faculty  and  passion  for  mere  logical  dis- 
quisition." He  was  also  great  in  his  simple  goodness; 
but  nowhere  was  he  greater  than  in  the  degree  and  char- 
acter of  his  conjugal  affection,  which  was  not  passional, 
but  pure,  deep,  healthy,  sensible,  and  lasting.  It  fully 
filled  the  ideal  of  the  Scotch  poet  Ramsay  in  his  "  Gentle 
Shepherd  "  :- 

"  But  we  '11  grow  auld  togither,  and  ne'er  find 
The  loss  o'  youth,  when  love  grows  on  the  mind. 
See  yon  twa  elms  that  grow  up  side  by  side — 
Suppose  them  some  years  syne,  bridegroom  and  bride ; 
Nearer  and  nearer  every  year  they've  prest, 
.    Till  wide  their  spreading  branches  are  increased, 
And  in  their  mixture  now  are  fully  blessed. 
This  shields  the  other  from  the  eastern  blast, 
That  in  return  defends  it  from  the  west." 


KLOPSTOCK    AND    HIS    META. 

FREDERICK  GOTTLIEB  KLOPSTOCK  has  been  called  by 
his  admirers  "The  Milton  of  Germany,  the  pride  of  his 
country,  ...  an  honor  to  human  nature."  Schlegel  gives 
his  great  work,  the  "Messiah,"  the  credit  of  giving  birth  to 
modern  poetry  in  Germany.  English  critics,  while  con- 
ceding that  his  writings  contributed  materially  to  the  re- 
vival of  the  ancient  purity  of  the  German  language,  and  to 
the  introduction  of  the  spirit  of  nationality  and  religious 
feeling  into  German  literature,  deny  his  right  to  the  crown 
which  the  Germans  have  placed  upon  his  head.  De 
Quincey  is  iconoclastic  in  dealing  with  his  productions.  He 
tears  the  epic  laurel  from  his  brow  without  remorse  or 
pity,  calling  him  "the  child  and  creature  of  enthusiasm,  not 
allied  with  a  masculine  intellect  or  any  organ  for  that 
capacious  vision  and  meditative  range  which  his  subjects 
demanded.  He  was,"  he  says,  "essentially  thoughtless, 
betrays  every-where  a  most  effeminate  quality  of  sensibil- 
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ity,  and  is  the  sport  of  that  pseudo-enthusiasm  and  base- 
less rapture  which  we  see  so  often  allied  with  the  excite- 
ment of  strong  liquors.  ...  His  works  were  at  least  Mil- 
tonic  in  the  choice  of  subjects,  if  ludicrously  non-Miltonic 
in  their  treatment  of  those  subjects." 

This  is  too  severe.  Klopstock  could  not  have  won  the 
intense  popularity  he  enjoyed  among  his  contemporaries 
had  he  been  so  utterly  devoid  of  high  poetic  qualities  as 
De  Quincey  describes  him.  Despite  of  its  rhetorical  pomp, 
its  air  of  pedantry,  and  its  frequent  tediousness,  the  "  Mes- 
siah" contains  much  that  is  both  sublime  and  beautiful.  Its 
lyrical  passages  are  of  the  highest  order  of  merit,  and  con- 
firm the  remark  of  another  critic,  that  Klopstock's  genius 
was  lyrical  and  elegiac,  rather  than  epic.  Its  spirit  is  im- 
pressively religious.  It  is  instinct  with  tender  sensibility, 
and  its  inspirations  were  obviously  derived  as  much  from 
Job  and  Isaiah  as  from  its  author's  own  mind.  Still,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  it  contains  too  much  of  what  De 
Quincey  calls  "a  most  effeminate  quality  of  sensibility" — 
a  kind  of  sensibility  which,  when  disconnected  with  Klop- 
stock's purity  and  religion,  and  allied  with  sensuality  and 
skepticism,  as  it  was  in  his  successors  Wieland  and  Goethe, 
produced  such  ethically  corrupt  writing  as  we  find  in 
"  Wilhelm  Meister"  "  The  Sorrows  of  Werther"  and 
"Elective  Affinities?  It  is  not  unfair,  perhaps,  to  say  that 
Klopstock's  religious  sentimentalism,  by  begetting  a  pop- 
ular relish  for  sentimental  reading,  prepared  the  German 
mind  for  the  reception  of  the  sensualistic  writings  of  his 
literary  successors.  But  Klopstock  never  dreamed  of  such 
a  result. 

Klopstock  was  born  July  2,  1724.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  a  magistrate ;  passed  a  happy  boyhood  in  the  beauti- 
;ul  valley  of  the  Saal,  under  the  instruction  of  a  tutor  ;  en- 
tered the  gymnasium  of  his  native  town,  Quedlinburg, 
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when  he  was  thirteen,  and  began  his  college  life  three 
years  later  in  the  same  neighborhood. 

He  was  a  diligent  student  His  favorite  among  the 
ctassics  was  Virgil.  The  study  of  Hebrew  led  him  to 
make  a  profound  acquaintance  with  the  sublimities  of  Job 
and  Isaiah,  and  with  the  pastoral  imagery  of  the  Psalms. 
He  reveled  in  these  great  compositions,  which,  with 
Homer  and  Virgil,  set  his  genius  on  fire,  and  begot  in  him 
a  fixed  purpose  to  write  an  epic  in  his  native  tongue. 
Ambition  and  patriotism  mingled  with  his  loftier  motives. 
The  glory  of  being  the  first  to  produce  a  great  German 
epic  and  the  honor  of  raising  the  fame  of  German  litera- 
ture to  the  heights  attained  by  the  literature  of  other 
European  nationalities,  rose  like  brilliant  stars  before  his 
imagination,  and  lured  him  to  earnest  preparation  for  the 
great  attempt.  His  first  intention  was  to  make  the  Em- 
peror, Henry  the  First,  surnamed  the  Fowler,  the  hero  of 
his  poem.  Finally,  he  chose  the  Messiah;  a  choice  which 
grew  into  the  purpose  which  breeds  action  when  Milton's 
"  Paradise  Lost"  fell  into  his  hands,  as  it  did  shortly  after. 

After  graduating  from  Ouedlinburg  he  continued  his 
studies,  first  at  Jena  and  afterward  at  Leipsic.  While  at 
the  former  place  he  composed  the  first  three  cantos,  in 
hexameters,  of  his  "  Messiah."  At  Leipsic  he  read  the  man- 
uscript to  a  small  circle  of  literary  friends,  among  whom 
were  Cramer,  Schlegel,  and  Gellert.  They  were  delighted, 
and  insisted  on  having  it  printed  in  a  paper  called  the 
"  Bremen  Contributions."  He  finally  consented,  and  the 
lovers  of  poetry  rewarded  the  young  poet  with  their  ap- 
plause sufficiently  to  encourage  him  to  proceed  with  his 
pleasant  task.  But  Germany  did  not  at  first  fully. awake 
to  the  discovery  that  its  Milton  had  at  last  made  his  ad- 
vent. The  public  taste  had  not  as  yet  been  taught  "  to 
relish  the  lofty  flights  of  Klopstock's  genius." 
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When  twenty-four  Klopstock  left  Leipsic,  and  became 
private  tutor  to  a  promising  youth  in  the  family  of  a 
relative  named  Weiss.  His  retreat  was  obscure  and  his 
position  humble  ;  but  while  there  his  .name  suddenly  be- 
came famous.  His  "  Messiah,"  praised  enthusiastically  by 
some  critics,  condemned  with  unsparing  severity  by 
others,  began  to  attract  general  attention.  It  was  quoted 
in  the  pulpit,  read  in  Christian  families,  talked  of  in  liter- 
ary circles,  until  "it  excited  such  a  degree  of  attention  as 
no  other  book  had  ever  awakened  in  Germany."  The 
poor,  toiling  tutor  in  Thuringia  had  become  a  national 
celebrity. 

Yet  the  voice  of  his  new-born  fame  did  not  make  him 
happy.  Another,  and  that  a  hopeless  passion,  had  begun 
to  consume -his  sensitive  soul.  Writing  from  his  retreat 
to  his  friend  Bodmer,  he  says :  "  I  love  a  tender,  holy 
maid,  to  whom  my  third  ode  is  addressed,  with  the  most 
tender,  holy  love  ;  but  she  is  not  accessible  to  me,  nor 
likely  to  be  so,  for  fortune  separates  us  widely.  Yet  with- 
out her  I  am  miserable." 

Bodmer,  who  had  been  among  the  first  to  recognize 
Klopstock's  genius,  and  to  forecast  his  coming  popularity, 
encouraged  him  to  prosecute  his  suit  to  this  "  holy  maid." 
But  the  tender-hearted  poet  was  too  poor  to  marry.  His 
father,  having  been  stricken  by  misfortune,  could  no  longer 
assist  him.  Hence  his  pecuniary  prospects  were  clouded 
and  dark.  Poetic  as  was  his  affection,  it  was  so  far  con- 
trolled by  his  sense  of  honor  and  by  his  religious  convic- 
tions that  he  refrained  from  making  any  open  avowals  of 
his  feelings  to  the  maiden  herself.  This  self-restraint 
speaks  well  for  his  character,  which  is,  nevertheless,  slightly 
shaded  by  the  fact  that  he  continued  to  cultivate  the 
affection  itself,  and  even  to  give  it  expression  in  several 
odes  which  the  lady  could  not  help  knowing  were  intended 
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to  celebrate  her  beauty.  We  quote  from  one  of  these 
odes,  because  it  proves  our  remark,  and  is  also  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  poet's  style  : — 

"  She  is  young  and  beautiful,  .  .  .  unlike  the  fluttering 
troop  of  rosy  maids,  who  thoughtless  bloom,  by  nature 
carelessly  formed,  in  sportive  mood,  of  feeling  void,  and 
void  of  mind,  void  of  the  all-powerful,  all-subduing  look  of 
soul,  the  emanation  of  divinity. 

"  She  is  young  and  beautiful.  Her  every  movement 
speaks  the  heavenly  temper  of  her  mind  ;  and  worthy. .  . . 
Ah  !  most  worthy  of  immortal  fame,  she  steps  in  lofty 
triumph  forth,  serene  as  the  unruffled  air,  bright  as  the 
dawn,  full  of  simplicity  as  nature's  self." 

To  us  sober  and  practical-minded  Americans  such  writ- 
ing as  this  -reads  like  affected  prettiness.  But  the  Ger- 
mans who,  a  few  years  later,  were  destined  to  go  into 
indescribable  raptures  over  Goethe's  "  Sorrows  of  Wer- 
ther,"  esteemed  it  highly.  Hence,  while  Klopstock  fed  his 
passion  and  wooed  his  "  incomparable  Fanny "  with  this 
and  kindred  verses,  he  also  added  to  his  rising  fame  by 
their  publication.  Fanny's  brother  vainly  encouraged 
him  to  avow  his  love.  Still  his  poverty,  which  seemed, 
hopeless,  held  him  back  through  two  years  of  conflict 
between  his  affection  and  his  judgment.  Finally  he 
broke  the  silken  chain  by  quitting  his  Thuringian  retreat 
and  going  to  his  friend  Bodmer,  in  Switzerland,  resolved 
that  no  other  woman  should  ever  win  the  heart  and  hand 
which  stern  circumstances  forbade  him  to  offer  to  the 
object  of  his  first  "  unhappy  passion."  "  I  will  love  only 
once  in  my  life,"  he  wrote  to  Bodmer.  But  he  had  not  as 
yet  met  with  his  Meta.  As  for  the  "  incomparable  Fanny," 
we  are  glad  to  know  that  she  did  not  break  her  heart 
because  of  his  departure,  but  that  she  married  some  less 
timid  swain  shortly  after. 
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Klopstock's  reception  in  Swiss  literary  circles  was  en- 
thusiastic. But  far  better  than  this  general  admiration  of 
his  talents  were  the  friends  he  won  by  the  charm  of  his 
manners  and  the  transparent  purity  of  his  character. 
Among  these  was  Count  Bernstoff,  through  whose  influ- 
ence he  was  invited  to  the  Court  of  Denmark,  pensioned 
by  its  monarch,  Frederick  V.,  and  thereby  placed  in  an 
honorable  position,  which  enabled  him  to  work  on  his 
"  Messiah  "  unembarrassed  by  pecuniary  cares.  On  his 
way  to  Copenhagen  in  1851  he  visited  Hamburg,  where 
he  saw  for  the  first  time-  the  "  lovely  and  accomplished 
Margaret  Moller,"  who  was  destined  to  convince  others,  if 
not  himself,  that  when  a  young  man  declares,  as  Klopstock 
had  done,  that  he  will  "  love  only  once  in  his  life,"  hie  gives 
utterance  to  sentimental  nonsense. 

The  manner  in  which  his  acquaintance  with  Margaret 
began  is  described  in  a  correspondence  between  that  lady 
after  she  became  his  wife,  and  Richardson,  the  then  well- 
known  author  of  "Clarissa,"  "Pamela,"  and  "Sir  Charles 
Grandison."  Even  the  caustic  Jeffries  pronounces  her 
letters  to  the  novelist  "  very  beautiful  and  interesting," 
albeit  he  is  doubtful  whether  their  charm  lies  in  the  "  lisp- 
ing innocence  ol  the  broken  English  in  which  they  are 
written,  or  in  their  intrinsic  merit."  In  her  second  letter, 
after  relating  how  she  was  "  extremely  touched  "  by  read- 
ing the  Messiah,  and  was  informed  that  its  author's  name 
was  Klopstock,  she  says  with  amusing  simplicity  :— 

"  I  believe  I  fell  immediately  in  love  with  him  ;  at  the 
least,  my  thoughts  were  ever  with  him  filled,  especially 
because  his  friend  told  me  very  much  of  his  character. 
But  I  had  no  hopes  ever  to  see  him,  when,  quite  unex- 
pectedly, I  heard  that  he  should  pass  through  Ham- 
burg."  ' 

She  procured  an  interview,  arid  was  "  greatly  prepos- 
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sessed  of  his  qualities.  After  having  seen  him  two  hours," 
she  goes  on  to  say,  "  I  was  obliged  to  pass  the  evening  in 
a  company  which  never  had  been  so  wearisome  to  me.  I 
could  not  speak,  I  could  not  play ;  I  thought  I  saw  noth- 
ing but  Klopstock.  I  saw  him  the  next  day,  and  the  fol- 
lowing, and  we  were  very  serious  friends;  but  on  the 
fourth  day  he  departed.  ...  He  wrote  soon  after,  and  from 
that  time  our  correspondence  began  to  be  a  very  diligent 
one.  I  sincerely  believed  my  love  to  be  friendship.  I 
spoke  with  my  friends  of  nothing  but  Klopstock,  and 
showed  his  letters.  They  rallied  me,  and  said  I  was  in 
love.  I  rallied  them  again,  and  said  they  must  have  a 
very  friendless  heart  if  they  had  no  idea  of  friendship 
to  a  man  as  well  as  a  woman.  Thus  it  continued 
eight  months,  in  which  time  my  friends  found  as  much 
love  in  Klopstock's  letters  as  in  me.  I  perceived  it  like- 
wise, but  I  wrould  not  believe  it.  At  the  last  Klopstock 
said  plainly  that  he  loved,  and  I  startled  as  for  a  wrong 
thing.  I  answered  that  it  was  no  love,  but  friendship,  as 
it  was  what  I  felt  for  him  ;  we  had  not  seen  one  another 
enough  to  love,  as  if  love  must  have  more  time  than 
friendship  !  This  was  sincerely  my  meaning  till  Klop- 
stock came  again  to  Hamburg.  This  he  did  a  year  after 
we  had  seen  one  another  the  first  time.  We  saw,  we 
were  friends,  we  loved,  and  we  believed  that  we  loved, 
and  a  short  time  after  I  could  even  tell  Klopstock  that  I 
loved.  But  we  were  obliged  to  part  again,  and  wait  two 
years  for  our  wedding.  My  mother  would  not  let  me 
marry  a  stranger.  I  could  marry  without  her  consent- 
ment,  as  by  the  death  of  my  father  my  fortune  depended 
not  on  her ;  but  this  was  a  horrible  idea  for  me,  and 
thank  Heaven  that  I  have  prevailed  by  prayers!  At  this 
time,  knowing  Klopstock,  she  loves  him  as  her  lifely  son 
and  thanks  God  that  she  has  not  persisted.  We  mar- 
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ried,  and  I  am  the  happiest  wife  in  the  world.  In  some 
few  months  it  will  be  four  years  that  I  am  so  happy ;  and  ' 
still  I  dote  upon  Klopstock  as  if  he  were  my  bridegroom. 
If  you  knew  my  husband  you  would  not  wonder.  If  you 
knew  his  poem  I  could  describe  him  very  briefly  in  saying 
he  is  in  all  respects  what  he  is  as  a  poet.  This  I  can  say 
in  all  wifely  modesty ;  but  I  dare  not  to  speak  of  my 
husband  ;  I  am  all  raptures  when  I  do  it.  And  as  happy 
as  I  am  in  love,  so  happy  am  I  in  friendship  in  my  mother, 
two  elder  sisters,  and  five  other  women.  How  rich  I  am  ! 
Sir,  you  have  willed  that  I  should  speak  of  myself,  but  I 
fear  that  I  have  done  it  too  much.  .  .  ." 

One  can  scarcely  approve  the  lack  of  delicacy  which 
permitted  Margaret  to  thus  throw  open  the  sanctuary  of  her 
affections  to  the  gaze  of  a  man  whom  she  only  knew  as 
a  writer.  Not  that  it  contains  a  word  that  is  positively 
indelicate,  but  it  is  an  anomaly.  Nevertheless,  there  is  so 
much  unconscious  simplicity,  so 'much  purity  of  feeling, 
so  much  respect  for  her  mother,  in  this  truly  remarkable 
letter,  in  which  a  thing  which  to  most  will  seem  indeli- 
cate is  done  in  a  delightfully  delicate  manner,  that  one 
cannot  help  feeling  the  charm  which  captivated  the  un- 
sentimental Jeffrey.  But  it  is  not,  on  the  whole,  a  letter 
which  any  other  woman  should  attempt  to  imitate. 

Klopstock's  marriage,  notwithstanding  the  sentimen- 
tality of  both  parties,  was  really  a  happy  one.  If  they 
continued  to  be  lovers  they  did  not  forget  that  there  is 
a  practical  as  well  as  a  sentimental  side  to  human  life. 
Hence  they  became  mutual  helpers  in  those  studies  which 
were  necessary  to  the  further  development  of  Klopstock's 
genius  and  on  the  successful  completion  of  his  epic.  Mar- 
garet, or  Meta,  as  her  husband  called  her,  gives  a  delight- 
ful glimpse  of  their  life  after  marriage  in  her  third  letter 
to  Richardson.  She  says  : — 
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"  It  will  be  a  delightful  occupation  for  me  to  make  you 
acquainted  with  my  husband's  poem.  Nobody  can  do  it 
better  than  I,  being  the  person  who  knows  the  most  of 
that  which  is  not  published,  being  always  present  at  the 
birth  of  the  young  verses,  which  begin  by  fragments  here 
and  there,  of  a  subject  of  which  his  soul  is  just  then  filled. 
He  has  many  great  fragments  of  the  whole  work  ready. 
You  may  think  that  persons  who  love  as  we  do  have  no 
need  of  two  chambers  :  we  are  always  in  the  same  ;  I  with 
my  little  work,  still,  still,  only  regarding  sometimes  my 
husband's  sweet  face,  which  is  so  venerable  at  that  time, 
with  tears  of  devotion,  and  all  the  sublimity  of  the  subject ; 
my  husband  reading  me  his  young  verses,  and  suffering 
my  criticisms.  Ten  books  are  published.  .  .  ." 

In  the  same  letter  she  writes :  "  I  wish,  sir,  I  could  fulfill 
your  wish  of  bringing  you  acquainted  with  so  many  good 
people  as  you  think  of.  Though  I  love  my  friends  dearly, 
and  though  they  are  good,  I  have,  however,  much  to  par- 
don, except  in  the  single  Klopstock  alone.  He  is  good, 
really  good,  good  at  the  bottom,  in  all  his  actions,  in  all 
the  foldings  of  his  heart.  I  know  him,  and  sometimes  I 
think  if  we  knew  others  in  the  same  manner,  the  better 
we  should  find  them ;  for  it  may  be  that  an  action  dis- 
pleases us,  which  would  please  us  if  we  knew  its  true  aim 
and  full  extent.  No  one  of  my  friends  is  so  happy  as  I 
am.  ...  " 

Sweet,  loving,  charitable  Meta  !  This  was  her  experi- 
ence not  merely  when  a  bride,  but  after  some  four  years  of 
married  life.  Alas  !  that  such  a  delightful  life  should  have 
come  to  an  untimely  end.  Six  months  after  writing  these 
affectionate  words  she  died.  "O,r  moaned  the  bereaved 
Klopstock,  "  she  was  all  the  happiness  of  my  life  !  what 
have  I  not  lost  in  losing  her !  But  I  will  not  complain." 

Meta's  love  for   Klopstock,  though   intense,  was   not 
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idolatrous.  Greatly  as  she  loved  him,  her  love  for  God 
was  still  greater.  Hence  in  her  death  she  found  strong 
consolation.  When  her  husband  saw  the  hue  of  death 
creeping  over  her  pale  face  he  said,  with  indescribable 
tenderness  : — 

"  I  will  fulfill  my  promise,  my  Meta,  and  tell  you  that 
your  life,  from  extreme  weakness,  is  in  danger.  .  .  .  Now 
the  will  of  Him  who  inexpressibly  supports  thee — his  will 
be  done  ! " 

"  Let  him  do  according  to  his  will.  He  will  do  well? 
she  replied,  in  a  tone  expressive  of  joy  and  confidence. 

"  You  have  endured  like  an  angel.  God  has  been  with 
you.  He  will  be  with  you.  His  mighty  name  be  praised  ! 
The  most  Merciful  will  support  you  !  Were  I  so  wretched 
as  not  to  be  a  Christian,  I  should  now  become  one." 

Thus  did  Klopstock  respond  to  the  dying  Meta,  whose 
face  was  radiant  with  the  light  of  immortal  hope.  Pres- 
ently he  said  :— 

"  Be  my  guardian  angel,  Meta,  if  our  God  permit." 

"  Who  would  not  be  so  ?  "  she  sweetly  asked. 

He  pressed  her  hand,  and  then  hastened  out  of  the 
room,  to  pray  for  strength  and  resignation. 

After  he  left  Meta  turned  to  a  lady  friend  who  watched 
with  her,  and  asked, 

"  Is  it  likely  I  shall  die?     Is  death  so  near?" 

On  being  told  that  it  was,  she  said,  "  God  has  much  to 
forgive  in  me.  but  I  trust  in  my  Redeemer." 

"  God  will  help  you,"  replied  her  friend. 

"  Yes,"  she  lisped,  "  into  heaven." 

As  Klopstock  was  leaving  her  bedside  for  the  last 
time,  she  said  very  sweetly,  "  Thou  wilt  follow  me." 

Her  last  words  were,  "  It  is  over !  " 

Her  lady  friend  replied,  "  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
cleanse  thee  from  all  sin  !  "  . 
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An  expression  of  pain  flashed  over  Meta's  face  for  a 
moment.  It  tlu-n  "  became  again  perfectly  serene — and 
thus  she  died  !  " 

During  her  life  Meta  had  written  a  series  of  letters 
from  (he  dead  to  the  lining.  Klopstock  now  sought  to 
soften  his  great  grief  by  writing  several  epistles  addressed 
to  his  departed  Meta — -from  the  living  to  the  dead.  They 
breathe  a  sad  but  submissive  spirit,  are  beautifully  written, 
but  seem  to  us  more  like  the  fancies  of  a  morbid  mind 
than  the  utterances  of  a  healthy  Christian  soul.  Both 
series  betray  a  kind  and  degree  of  sentimentalism  unwar- 
ranted by  either  reason  or  Scripture.  Surely  it  is  nobler 
and  better  to  trust  in  Jesus  when  afflicted  than  to  bruise 
one's  heart  wounds  by  indulging  in  the  idle  fancy  that  one 
is  in  communication  with  the  dead. 

One  of  Meta's  letters  from  the  dead  is  addressed  to  an 
imaginary  daughter,  and  contains  some  sentiments  so  de- 
serving the  attention  of  marriageable  maidens  of  the  pres- 
ent age,  that  we  make  a-  few  extracts  from  it  for  their 
benefit.  Writing  of  marriage  which  has  rank  and  wealth 
chiefly  in  view,  Meta  says :  "  How  can  you  think  so  light- 
ly of  marriage  ?  Marriage  fixes  your  fate,  my  daughter. 
The  whole  of  your  former  life  is  but  a  preparation  to  this 
longer,  to  this  more  important,  life.  All  your  temporal 
happiness  depends  on  your  choice  of  a  husband,  and  how 
nearly  is  the  eternal  connected  with  it !  What  do  you 
know  of  the  man  to  whom  you  are  on  the  point  of  giving 
your  hand  ?  Have  you  once  considered,  Melissa,  whether 
he  is  the  man  on  whose  support  you  could  lean  through 
all  the  crooked  ways  of  life  ?  Will  he  lead  you  at  last  to 
the  throne  of  the  Almighty,  and  say,  '  Here  is  the  wife 
whom  thou  hast  given  me  ? '  O,  Melissa,  can  a  man  "do 
this  who  never  thinks  of  eternity — a  man  who  wastes 
the  better  half  of  the  day  in  trifling  pastimes,  and  to  whom 
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the  former  half  is  a  wearisome  load?  Fool  that  he  is! 
even  his  body,  emaciated  by  excess,  does  not  remind  him 
that  his  time  will  be  very  short.  Arid  shall  my  Melissa 
be  the  portion  of  such  a  man  ?  Do  you  expect  to  reform 
him  ?  Ah,  Melissa,  such  is  the  foolish  confidence  so  many 
of  you  place  in  your  own  powers.  A  man  so  fastidious  in 
every  thing,  how  soon  will  he  be  tired  of  a  wife  !  A  man 
who  does  not  know  serious  reflection,  how  will  he  endure 
it  from  a  woman  ?  Will  he  even  have  time  to  listen  to 
you  ?  A  man  who  flies  from  solitude,  to  whom  a  conver- 
sation with  a  rational  friend  is  insupportable,  who  must  be 
in  company,  will  he  talk  with  his  wife  of  things  which 
concern  the  soul  ?  Melissa,  you  deceive  yourself.  Your 
tender  heart  will  not  avail  you ;  he  understands  nothing  of 
the  heart ;  and  when  tenderness  avails  not  a  woman,  what 
can  help  her  ?  Religion  ?  Do  you  believe  that  a  man  of 
such  morals  has  any  religion  ?  No,  he  has  none.  He 
will  even  try  to  rob  you  of  yours ;  and  should  you  retain 
it.  he  will  make  your  children  laugh  at  you  for  it. 

"  What  happiness  can  you  enjoy  with  a  man  who  never 
thinks  ?  who  supposes  he  makes  you  happy  by  dragging 
you  into  company  with  whom  you  cannot  speak  of  God ; 
of  eternity;  of  the  peace,  the  security,  the  happiness  of 
friendship,  and  of  its  higher  degree,  connubial  tenderness ; 
of  the  education  of  your  innocent  children  ;  and  of  a  thou- 
sand such  interesting  subjects?  How  wretched  will  you 
be  with  a  man  whom  you  cannot  love!  Such  a  man, 
Melissa,  never  can  love,  and  how  hard  will  you  find  it  to 
obey  when  you  do  not  love.  Will  you  not  often  wish  to 
be  rid  of  your  duty  ?  And  how  easily  may  this  wish  lead 
you  to  throw  it  off!  .  .  .  Should  nature  be  strong  enough 
to  make  you  love  the  children  of  such  a  man,  should  you 
wish  to  educate  them  well,  will  you  have  the  power?  O 
how  much  good  you  do  will  he  destroy!  And,  above  all, 
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what  will  become  of  your  soul  with  such  a  husband  ?  .  .  .  . 
A  man  who  has  no  religion,  will  he  suffer  his  wife  to  have 
any  ?  If  you  have  no  affection  for  him  you  will  most 
easily  retain  it;  but  even  then  you  will  grow  careless  in  it, 
because  your  husband  does  not  encourage,  strengthen, 
lead  you  continually  on,  and,  like  a  guardian  angel,  watch 
over  your  tender  soul.  But  if  from  pity,  from  duty,  or 
from  a  prejudiced  partiality,  you  still  love  him,  then  fear 
the  most  for  your  soul.  The  man  who  knows  that  he  is  be- 
loved finds  it  easy  to  shake  the  principles  of  a  weak  woman. 
Therefore  tremble,  ye  Melissas,  when  ye  make  your 
choice!  tremble  for  your  eternal  happiness!  Choose  none 
but  a  Christian !  Choose  not  a  freethinker,  who  laughs 
at  you  and  your  religion.  .  .  .  Choose  not  one — O  shudder 
at  the  thought — who  would  rob  you  of  your  Redeemer,  .  .  . 
and  would  debase  his  most  exalted  divinity  to  nothing 
more  than  a  great  and  good  man.  Neither  choose  a 
skeptic.  He  may  be  a  virtuous  man  ;  God  may  have 
patience  with  him ;  but  to  you  is  not  allotted  the  portion 
of  wisdom  to  convince  him,  and  you  put  yourself  in  dan- 
ger of  doubting  with  him.  Choose  a  Christian,  who  in 
his  strong  hand  will  lead  you  through  a  slippery  world, 
and  at  last  to  the  throne  of  the  Redeemer." 

Happily  for  Klopstock,  he  did  not  long  give  way  to 
excessive  grief  for  Meta.  Under  the  inspirations  of  his 
naturally  cheerful  spirit  and  of  deep  religious  feeling  he 
soon  rallied,  gave  his  thoughts  to  literary  work,  and  to  the 
innocent  enjoyment  of  social  life.  The  completion  of  his 
"  Messiah,"  the  composition  of  numerous  odes,  dramas,  and 
songs,  occupied  his  hours,  diverted  his  thoughts,  and  con- 
stantly increased  his  fame.  But  he  never  wholly  ceased 
mourning  for  his  Meta.  To  the  end  of  his  long  life  he 
constantly  spoke  of  her  with  tender  affection,  and  took 
pleasure  in  planting  lilies  on  her  grave,  because,  he  said, 
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the  lily  is  the  most  exalted  of  flowers  and  she  was  the 
most  exalted  of  women.  Nevertheless,  thirty-three  years 
after  her  death  he  married  Johannah  Von  Wenthen,  a 
relative  of  Meta,  with  whom  he  lived  very  happily  twelve 
years.  Then,  on  the  I4th  of  March,  1803,  m  tne  eightieth 
year  of  his  age,  he  died,  strong  in  faith  and  joyful  in  hope. 
He  was  buried  at  the  village  of  Ottensen,  in  Meta's  grave, 
beneath  a  noble  lime-tree,  with  such  honors  as  had  never 
previously  graced  the  funeral  of  a  German  author.  Fifty 
thousand  souls  witnessed  the  impressive  ceremonies  of 
the  sad  occasion.  All  Germany  mourned  his  death. 

A  marble,  tombstone,  erected  by  "  his  second  loving 
and  beloved  spouse,"  adorns  his  grave.  His  epitaph  reads 
thus : — 

By  the  side  of  his  Meta  and  his  child,  rests 

FREDERICK  GOTTLEIB  KLOPSTOCK. 
He  was  born  July  2d,  1724.     He  died  March  I4th,  1803. 

Germans,  approach  with  veneration  and  love  the  relics  of  your 

greatest  poet. 

Approach,  ye  Christians,  with  grief  and  heavenly  joy,  the  resting- 
place  of  the  sacred  songster,  whose  song,  life,  death, 

praised  Jesus  Christ. 

He  sung  to  men,  in  human  strains,  the  Eternal,  the  Divine  Mediator. 
Near  the  throne  is  placed  his  great  reward,  a  golden 

cup,  filled  with  Christian  tears. 
His  second  loving  and  beloved  spouse, 

JOHANNAH  ELISABETH, 

erected  this  marble  to  the  guide  of  her  youth,  her  friend,  her 
husband.  She  waits  in  tears  the  hour  that  will,  when  death  shall 
be  no  more — when  the  Lord  will  wipe  off  the  tears  of  his  beloved — 
unite  her  with  him  and  those  whom  she  loved. 

Adore  Him  who  for  us  lived,  died,  and  arose  from  the  dead. 
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THE    COVENANTER'S    WIFE. 

DURING  those  stormy  times  when  pious  Scotchmen  were 
hunted  like  deer  by  Claverhouse  and  his  dragoons,  be- 
cause they  would  not  submit  to  the  prelacy  forced  upon 
their  Churches  by  English  tyranny,  there  lived,  near  Ayr, 
a  lass  named  Isabel  Weir.  She  had  a  pretty  face,  win- 
some manners,  a  lively  disposition,  and  a  very  superior, 
well  cultivated  mind. 

A  young  farmer,  a  widower,  of  fine  character,  much 
trusted  by  his  neighbors,  and  greatly  beloved  for  his 
gentle  ways  by  those  who  knew  him  best,  often  came  to 
do  business  with  Isabel's  father.  His  name  was  John 
Brown,  of  Priesthill.  Of  course,  he  frequently  saw  the 
lass,  talked  with  her,  and,  as  was  natural,  loved  her.  She 
reciprocated  his  love.  When  he  proposed  to  marry  her, 
he  very  frankly  said  : — 

"The  times  are  troublous,  Isabel,  and  I  have  a  fore- 
boding that  I  shall  one  day  be  called  to  seal  the  Church's 
testimony  with  my  blood." 

This  was,  most  assuredly,  a  very  grave  wooing,  and  a 
very  unlikely  method  of  winning  a  bride.  But  Isabel  was 
no  light-minded,  frivolous  girl.  Like  her  lover,  she  was 
ready  to  suffer  for  old  Scotland's  religious  freedom,  and, 
instead  of  holding  back  her  troth  because  of  her  wooer's 
ghastly  foreboding,  she  nobly  replied  : — 

"  If  it  should  be  so,  John,  through  affliction  and  death  I 
will  be  your  comfort.  The  Lord  has  promised  me  grace, 
and  he  will  give  you  glory." 

These  were  not  the  words  of  a  sentimental  girl  eager 
to  secure  a  handsome  husband,  but  of  a  true  woman  with 
a  heroic  soul,  who  fondly  loved  the  man  desiring  to  make 
her  his  wife. 

A   month  or  two  later,  in  a  secluded,  romantic  glen, 
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Isabel  gave  her  hand  to  the  young  farmer  of  Priesthill 
Not  in  a  church,  but  at  Nature's  altar,  hidden  from  the 
eyes  of  persecuting  priests,  their  vows  were  plighted  and 
their  hands  joined  by  that  distinguished  Covenanter, 
Alexander  Peden.  A  goodly  company  of  godly  people 
were  there,  of  whom  Mr.  Peden  said,  addressing  Isabel : — 


ISABEL'S    WEDDING    IN    THE    GLEN. 


"  These  are  to  be  witnesses  of  your  vows.  They  are 
all  friends,  and  have  come  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  to  hear 
God's  word  and  to  countenance  his  ordinance  of  mar- 
riage." 

At  the  close  of  the  interesting  service  Peden  took 
Isabel  aside,  and,  looking  into  her  face  with  paternal  af- 
fection, said  :— 

"Isabel,  you  have  got  a  good  husband;  value  him 
highly.  Keep  linen  for  a  winding-sheet  beside  you,  for  in 
a  day  when  you  least  expect  it  thy  master  will  be  taken 
from  thy  head.  In  him  the  image  of  our  Lord  and  Sav- 
iour is  too  visible  to  pass  unnoticed  by  those  who  drive 
the  chariot  wheels  of  persecution  through  the  breadth 
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and  length  of  bleeding  Scotland.  But  fear  not;  thou  shalt 
be  comforted." 

A  gloomy  wedding  benediction  this;  but  though  it.no 
doubt,  chastened  her  gladness,  it  did  not  chill  her  heart 
She  respected  Mr.  Peden ;  knew,  indeed,  that  he  was  es- 
teemed a  prophet ;  nevertheless,  she  would  not  believe 
that  one  so  good  and  gentle  as  her  beloved  could  be 
persecuted  by  any  one,  not  even  by  prelatists. 

A  touching  scene  was  enacted  the  day  after  her  mar- 
riage, within  the  heather-roofed  stone  house  which  was 
her  new  home  at  Priesthill.  Her  husband  had  a  daughter 
named  Janet,  the  fruit  of  his  previous  marriage.  She  was 
a  little  wee  thing,  only  five  years  old.  Entering  the  room 
where  Isabel  sat,  and  shyly  hiding  her  round  face  behind 
her  rosy  arm,  the  child  said  :— 

"  They  say  ye  are  my  mother." 

"What  if  I  should  be  your  mother?"  asked  Isabel 
kindly. 

"Naething;  but  if  I  thought  ye  were  my  mother,  I 
would  like  to  come  in  aside  you  awhile,"  replied  the  art- 
less little  one,  whose  heart  was  eagerly  seeking  that 
mother  love  of  which  death  had  very  early  deprived  her. 

And  she  found  it  when  Isabel  drew  her  to  her  side 
and  tenderly  said,  "  I  hope  I  will  be  your  mother,  my 
bairn,  and  that  God  will  give  me  grace  to  be  so,  and  that 
you  will  be  a  comfort  to  me  and  your  father." 

The  child's  heart  was  won  and  made  happy.  The 
stepmother  filled  the  dead  mother's  place,  and  found  her 
reward  in  the  pleasure  she  gave  to  the  child  of  her  adop- 
tion. Indeed,  the  domestic  peace  and  comfort  enjoyed  at 
Priesthill  after  Isabel's  marriage  soon  became  proverbial, 
and  was  spoken  of  by  the  people  for  a  long  time  after 
she  and  her  husband  had  passed  into  the  great  un- 
known. 
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The  happy  months  flew  by,  and  Isabel  began  to  hope 
that  Peden's  ominous  words  would  never  find  verification. 
But  after  a  year  or  two  prelatic  persecution  became  so 
fierce  that  soldiers  traversed  portions  of  Scotland,  the 
vicinity  of  Priesthill  included,  with  orders  to  shoot  all 
whom  they  suspected  of  hostility  to  the  rule  of  episco- 
pacy. Very  naturally,  Isabel's  pious  husband  became  a 
shining  mark  for  those  military  saint-slayers.  He  was  a 
doomed  man,  and,  to  escape  their  murderous  swords,  was 
often  obliged  to  leave  his  home,  where  love  and  comfort 
reigned,  to  wander  on  desolate  hills,  in  gloomy  glens,  and 
over  treacherous  moss-bogs. 

On  one  occasion  he  fled  to  a  deep 'ravine,  a  frightful 
chasm  amid  a  vast  field  of  heather.  Its  steep  sides  were 
covered  with  mosses,  which  concealed  the  only  paths  by 
which  its  shadowy  depths  could  be  reached.  None  but 
the  neighboring  farmers  held  the  clues  to  those  hidden 
paths  that  led  to  unseen  dens  and  mysterious  caves  which 
nature  had  hewn  out  in  the  sides  of  this  vast  hollow. 
Even  Claverhouse  and  his  bold  dragoons  dared  not  enter 
this  wild  spot  to  destroy  their  innocent  prey. 

Here,  then,  the  farmer  of  Priesthill  retired  one  day, 
like  a  hare  flying  from  its  hunters.  Supposing  himself 
alone,  he  entered  a  cave  to  pray.  His  tongue  had  but 
just  begun  to  waken  the  echoes  when  a  soft,  sweet  sound 
arose  from  another  part  of  the  ravine.  At  first  it  seemed 
to  tremble  as  if  the  singer  was  afraid.  Soon  it  waxed 
stronger,  and  then  stronger  still ;  presently  other  voices 
swelled  the  strain  which  rang  out  clear  and  strong,  and 
the  astonished  farmer  recognized  this  psalm  of  complaint 
and  prayer : — 

"  Because  I  am  brought  very  low, 

Attend  unto  my  cry ; 
Me  from  my  persecutors  save, 

Who  stronger  are  than  I. 
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From  prison  bring  my  soul,  that  I 

Thy  name  may  glorify; 
The  just  shall  compass  me  when  thou 

With  me  deal'st  bountifully." 

John  Brown  rose  from  his  knees  and  listened  until 
the  last  tones  of  this  song  of  faith  melted  into  air.  Then 
he  said  to  himself: — 

"  It  is  the  hallowed  sound  of  praising  God,  and  by 
some  fellow-sufferers.  I  will  search  them  out." 

Passing  carefully  along  the  perilous  side  of  the  chasm, 
he  finally  came  to  a  cleft  in  a  rock  which  jutted  half  way 
across  the  ravine.  There,  to  his  great  joy,  he  found  three 
of  his  neighbors,*who,  like  himself,  had  come  to  seek  a 
hiding-place  from  the  dripping  steel  of  Scotland's  prelatic 
persecutors. 

All  that  day  those  martyr  spirits  read  the  word  of 
God,  and  prayed  by  turns.  When  the  mantle  of  the 
ensuing  night  covered  them  they  lifted  up  their  voices 
in  songs  of  praise,  and  in  words  of  mighty  prayer. 
Heaven  poured  streams  of  sweet  and  refreshing  bliss 
upon  them,  so  that  one  of  them,  William  Steel,  who 
outlived  the  times  of  persecution,  subsequently  de- 
clared : — 

"  If  there  ever  has  been  a  time  in  my  life  that  I  could 
wish  to  enjoy  over  again  it  is  that  day  and  night  which  I 
spent  in  the  moss-bog." 

A  very  remarkable  incident  marked  the  dawn  of  the 
morning  following  that  remarkable  night.  At  sunrise 
Steel  crept  up  the  side  of  the  ravine  to  see  if  the  enemy 
was  in  sight.  The  morning  was  clear.  No  living  soul 
could  be  seen.  He  called  to  his  companions.  They 
ascended  to  his  side.  The  three  then  held  a  consulta- 
tion as  to  the  best  path  for  each  to  take  in  order  to 
reach  home  unseen.  Suddenly  their  discussion  was  ar- 
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rested  by  a  sweet,  ravishing  voice,  floating  over  the  ravine, 
and  singing : — 

"  O  let  the  prisoners'  sighs  ascend 

Before  thy  sight  on  high  ; 
Preserve  those  by  thy  mighty  power, 

That  are  ordained  to  die." 

The  four  men  stood  speechless.  A  mysterious  aston- 
ishment sealed  their  lips.  Then  their  wonder  was  inten- 
sified by  a  responsive  voice,  which  sung  in  exultant  tones 
these  words : — 

"  Though  ye  have  lain  among  the  pots 

Like  doves  ye  shall  appear, 
Whose  wings  with  silver,  and  with  gold 

Whose  feathers  covered  are." 

The  men  stood  silently  gazing  into  each  other's  faces 
for  several  minutes  after  this  mysterious  strain  had  died 
away.  Finally  one  of  them  said,  hesitatingly  : — 

"We  must  have  left  other  worshipers  in  the  moss-bog?" 

"  Nay,"  said  another,  "  the  sound  echoed  from  a  great- 
er distance." 

The  Priesthill  farmer  wisely  remarked  :  "  From  who- 
ever or  wherever  the  words  came  we  have  little  concern.  .  .  . 
It  may  be  we  are  on  the  wing  to  the  eternal  world,  and 
this  Bethel  meeting  is  preparing  us  to  mount  up  with 
wings  like  eagles.  If  so,  let  us  keep  in  mind  that  we  have 
nothing  to  boast  of,  but  grace,  grace  :  unto  it  is  our  ac- 
knowledgment." 

Did  the  heroic  farmer  feel  that  angelic  voices  had 
been  sent  to  hymn  that  mystic  song,  that  he  might  be 
strengthened  for  his  coming  fate  ?  Who  knows  ?  This 
only  is  certain,  that  while  he  was  speaking  his  face  shone 
with  such  a  wondrous  brightness  that  his  companions 
stood  looking  after  him  as  he  walked  away,  as  at  one  in- 
vested with  rays  of  that  heavenly  glory  to  which  he  was 
swiftly  hastening. 
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Not  long  after,  John  Brown  rose  with  the  dawn  and 
summoned  his  willing  household  to  the  services  of  their 
domestic  altar.  With  uncommon  spirit  he  sung  the 
Psalm  beginning  with  this  verse : — 

"  The  Lord's  my  light  and  saving  health ; 

Who  shall  make  me  dismayed  ? 
My  life's  strength  is  the  Lord  ;  of  whom 

Then  shall  I  be  afraid  ?" 

After  reading  John  xvi  he  prayed,  as  Isabel  noticed, 
with  the  fervor  of  a  man  standing  on  the  border-land  of 
heaven,  and  then  went  forth  to  dig  some  peat  ground. 
Suddenly  the  merciless  Claverhouse  appeared  at  the  head 
of  three  troops  of  dragoons.  They  surrounded  him. 
Claverhouse  commanded  him  to  march  toward  his  house. 
With  an  unblanched  face  he  obeyed,  walking  at  the  head 
of  the  soldiers,  more  like  their  captain  than  their  prisoner. 

As  they  descended  the  hill  Janet,  his  daughter,  looked 
out  at  the  window,  and  exclaimed  in  great  affright, 

"  O,  mother !  a  great  many  horsemen  are  coming  down 
the  hill  with  father  ! " 

Poor  Isabel  !  Peden's  words,  spoken  on  her  wedding 
day,  flashed  into  her  memory,  and  she  said  to  herself: — 

"  The  thing  that  I  feared  is  come  upon  me."  Then, 
glancing  upward,  she  prayed,  "  O  give  me  grace  for  this 
hour." 

Isabel  was  no  weak-minded,  spiritless  woman.  She 
did  not  seek  to  hide  herself,  neither  did  she  sit  down  and 
weep  idle  tears.  But,  like  a  true  heroine,  she  caught  up 
her  little  son,  wrapped  him  in  her  plaid,  took  Janet  by 
the  hand,  and  went  out  to  meet  the  dreaded  Claverhouse 
and  encourage  her  beloved  husband. 

Claverhouse  questioned  the  undaunted  farmer  with  no 
other  effect  than  to  bring  to  his  lips  a  bold  avowal  of  his 
hostility  to  prelacy,  of  his  fidelity  to  Presbyterianism.and 
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his  personal  faith  in  God.  Claverhouse  was  angry,  and 
interrupted  him,  saying, 

"  Go  to  your  prayers,  for  you  shall  immediately  die  ! " 

The  doomed  man  dropped  on  his  knees,  Isabel  stand- 
ing by  his  side,  still  holding  her  boy  in  her  arms  and 
grasping  Janet's  hand.  Her  husband's  prayer  comforted 
and  strengthened  her,  but  its  wonderful  fervor  amazed  the 
troopers,  and  so  greatly  disturbed  their  brutal  leader  that 
he  interrupted  the  holy  man  three  times.  At  last,  the 
martyr  rose  from  his  knees,  turned  toward  his  devoted 
wife,  and  said  : — 

"  Now,  Isabel,  the  day  is  come  of  which  I  told  you 
when  I  first  proposed  marriage  to  you.  You  see  me  sum- 
moned to  appear  in  a  few  minutes  before  the  court  of 
heaven  as  a  witness  in  the  Redeemer's  cause  against  the 
ruler  of  Scotland.  Are  you  willing  that  I  should  part 
from  you  ?  " 

Isabel's  heart  was  ready  to  burst  with  emotion,  but 
for  her  husband's  sake  she  restrained  her  feelings,  rallied 
her  faith,  and  heroically  replied, 

"  Indeed,  John,  if  it  must  be  so,  I  can  willingly  part 
with  you." 

"  That  is  all  I  desire,"  replied  the  martyr ;  "  O  death, 
where  is  thy  sting !  O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory !  " 

He  then  tenderly  kissed  the  stricken  Isabel  and  his 
children.  After  which  he  looked  up  and  said,  "  Blessed 
be  thou,  O  Holy  Spirit,  that  speaketh  more  comfort  to 
my  heart  than  the  voice  of  my  oppressors  can  speak  ter- 
ror to  my  ears." 

This  scene  melted  the  hard-hearted  soldiers.  Claver- 
house was  enraged,  and  shouted,  "  No  more — you  six  sol- 
diers, shoot  him  ! " 

The  men  stood  motionless.  The  martyr's  moral  maj- 
esty had  paralyzed  them.  Fearing  an  open  mutiny,  their 
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brutal  leader  drew  a  pistol   from  his  belt,  and  shot  the 
farmer  through  the  head  ! 

11  What  thinkest  thou  of  thy  husband  now  ?  "  fiercely 
asked  the  blood-stained  wretch,  addressing  the  forlorn 
Isabel. 

"  I  ever  thought  much  good  of  him,  and  now  more 
than  ever,"  was  the  spirited  reply  of  that  noble  wife. 

Such  courage  ought  to  have  disarmed  the  persecutor's 
anger.  But  there  was  no  spark  of  moral  nobleness  in  his 
cruel  soul.  Hence  he  only  growled, 

"  It  is  but  justice  to  lay  thee  beside  him." 

"  If  you  were  permitted,"  retorted  the  undaunted  wom- 
an, "  I  doubt  not  but  that  your  cruelty  would  go  thus  far. 
But  how  will  you  answer  for  this  morning's  work?" 

Claverhouse,  pale  either  with  rage  or  terror  or  both, 
daringly  responded,  "  To  man  I  can  be  answerable,  and  as 
for  God  I  will  take  him  in  my  own  hands." 

Thus  saying  the  bold  blasphemer  put  spurs  to  his 
horse,  and  galloped  away  with  his  troopers,  carrying  a 
barb  in  his  hardened  soul  which  long  troubled  him,  and 
leaving  the  sobbing  Isabel  with  the  bleeding  body  of  her 
beloved.  She  placed  the  children  on  the  ground,  gath- 
ered up  the  martyr's  scattered  brains,  straightened  out  his 
limbs,  covered  his  body  with  a  plaid,  drew  her  children  to 
her  side,  and  then  sat  down  and  wept  for  several  hours, 
even  until  some  of  her  terrified  neighbors  came  to  assist 
and  sympathize  with  her. 

The  first  who  came  was  the  wife  of  one  of  the  three 
farmers  who  had  spent  that  memorable  night  with  the 
slaughtered  martyr  in  the  ravine.  Running  up  to  the 
woe-stricken  group,  she  threw  her  arms  affectionately 
round  them,  and  said  to  the  still  weeping  Isabel : — 

"  Woe,  woman  !  has  your  master  won  the  martyr's 
crown  ?  Has  God  taken  you  and  your  children  under  his 
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own  care  ?  .  .  .  No  wonder,  though,  ye  are  overcome  and 
astonished  at  his  doings." 

These  words  roused  Isabel  from  the  stupor  of  her 
grief.  They  revived  her  drooping  faith.  She  was  strength- 
ened also,  and,  rising  from  beside  the  corpse,  she  proceeded 
to  get  out  that  linen  which  Peden  had  warned  her  to 
prepare  for  a  shroud  on  her  wedding  day. 

"  Devout  men  "  buried  the  heroic  farmer  on  the  spot 
consecrated  by  his  blood.  Isabel  found  consolation  in 
the  tender  sympathy  of  her  Christian  neighbors,  and  in 
the  sweet  visions  of  Christian  hope.  Humble  as  was  her 
earthly  lot,  she  displayed  a  nobler  courage,  a  loftier  degree 
of  conjugal  affection,  and  a  more  "  sublime  submission," 
than  can  be  found  in  the  lives  of  the  proud  prelates  and 
haughty  princes  whose  unhallowed  claims  to  control  the 
consciences  of  the  Covenanters  robbed  her  of  her  heroic 
husband,  and  covered  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Scotland 
with  the  bodies  of  slain  martyrs,  and  stained  her  soil  with 
saintly  blood.  But,  as  in  ancient  times,  "  the  blood  of 
martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the  Church." 


ANNETTE  OF  THE  IRON  GATE  AND  GUTENBERG. 

EARLY  in  the  fifteenth  century  there  was  an  obscure 
young  man  living  at  Haarlem,  Holland,  whose  sentimental 
affection  for  an  equally  obscure  girl  led  to  results  which 
revolutionized  the  ideas  of  the  world. 

This  love-struck  youth  was  sacristan,  or  sexton,  as 
we  should  say,  of  the  Haarlem  Cathedral.  It  was  his 
habit  to  wander  in  dreamy  moods  outside  the  city,  and  to 
sit  beneath  the  willows  on  the  banks  of  the  canals,  musing 
on  the  charms  of  his  beloved.  Having  some  skill  in  the 
use  of  the  knife,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  engraving,  in  raised 
letters,  the  initials  of  his  mistress,  blended  with  his  own, 
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not  on  the  bark  of  trees,  as  many  foolish  lovers  do,  but  on 
little  blocks  cut  from  the  beech  or  willow-trees.  These 
blocks,  thus  engraved,  he  used  to  carry  to  his  lady-love 
as  pledges  of  his  affectionate  remembrances. 

One  day  he  happened  to  wrap  some  of  these  letters  in 
a  bit  of  parchment.  The  next  day,  on  opening  the  parcel 
to  look  at  his  work,  he  was  astonished  to  see  the  letters 
perfectly  reproduced  on  the  parchment.  The  oozing  sap 
from  the  green  willow  or  beech  block  had  made  a  perfect 
impression  of  the  letters.  This  discovery  pleased  him, 
though  he  had  no  conception  of  its  vast  importance  to 
mankind.  He  made  other  letters  on  an  old  wooden  plat- 
ter, covered  them  with  a  black  liquid,  and  obtained  the 
first  proof  ever  seen  by  mortal  eye.  Thus  Lawrence  Kos- 
ter,  the  sacristan,  while  dreaming  of  love  and  marriage,  had 
stumbled  blindly  upon  the  principle  of  the  art  of  print- 
ing! 

But  Koster  had  not  the  genius  to  perfect  this  great 
discovery,  by  proceeding  to  invent  the  movable  type  which 
was  necessary  to  make  the  art  available.  He  contented 
himself  with  engraving  a  grammar  on  a  wooden  board,  for 
the  use  of  the  pupils  in  the  seminary  of  the  Cathedral. 
Like  John  the  Baptist,  in  a  higher  sphere,  he  was  only  the 
forerunner  of  a  greater  than  himself. 

The  ge/iius  for  whom  Koster  had  prepared  the  way 
was  a  young  nobleman  of  Mayence,  who  had,  in  the  mighty 
yearnings  of  his  pious  heart,  conceived  the  idea  that  God's 
word,  instead  of  being  imprisoned  in  manuscript  books, 
"  might  be  multiplied  like  the  wind  by  an  untiring  machine." 

This  grand  idea  haunted  him,  followed  him  like  his 
shadow,  spurred  him  to  travel  on  foot  through  the  Rhen- 
ish provinces,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  at  last 
into  Holland.  He  visited  workshops,  artists'  establish- 
ments, libraries,  and  museums,  observing  all  things  like  a 
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diligent  student,  but  always  inspired  by  the  grand  thought 
of  discovering  the  means  of  giving  the  word  of  God  to 
the  masses  of  the  people. 

At  last  he  reached  Haarlem,  and  saw  Lawrence 
Koster's  wooden  letters.  Instantly,  says  Lamartirre,  "the 
lightning  from  heaven  flashed  before  the  eyes  of  Guten- 
berg." Long  and  silently  he  brooded  over  the  raised  let- 
ters of  that  bit  of  board.  The  sacristan  wondered  at  his 
absorbed  manner,  but  never  dreamed  that  in  those  mo- 
ments of  deep,  delighted  thought  his  companion  was  men- 
tally working  out  the  problem  of  a  new  art,  which  was  to 
begin  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Hastening  from  Haarlem,  his  heart- burdened  with  the 
weight  of  his  great  secret,  he  traveled  impatiently  until  he 
reached  his  home  at  Strasburg.  There,  shutting  himself 
up  in  his  work-room,  he  toiled  with  a  patience  which  re- 
fused to  yield  to  discouragement,  until  he  made  twenty- 
four  square,  movable,  wooden  letters,  threaded  together 
on  a  string,  like  beads — "  the  first  company  of  twenty- 
four  letters,"  says  Lamartine,  "which  multiplied  like  the 
herds  of  the  patriarch,  until  at  last  they  covered  the  whole 
earth  with  written  characters,  in  which  a  new  and  imma- 
terial element — human  thought — became  incarnate!" 

But  much  yet  remained  to  be  done  before  his  grand 
discovery  could  be  utilized.  The  metallic  type^the  spaces, 
the  chase,  the  form,  the  rollers,  the  press,  with  other  aux- 
iliary devices,  had  to  be  invented  by  means  of  many  abor- 
tive and  costly  experiments.  All  these  might  have  been 
produced  with  comparative  ease,  but  for  Gutenberg's 
laudable  anxiety  to  keep  his  secret  until  it  was  perfected. 
We  cannot  blame  his  intense  desire  to  associate  his  name 
with  this  wonderful  art.  To  do  so  would  secure  him 
honorable  immortality  on  earth.  But  his  was  not  a  thor- 
oughly selfish  ambition.  There  was  mingled  with  it  a 
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lofty  purpose  to  make  the  first-fruits  of  his  new  art  sub- 
servient to  the  work  of  renovating  mankind.  He  fore- 
saw, as  he  said  to  one  Conrad  Saspach,  a  turner  in  wood, 
who  constructed  his  first  press,  that  "through  it  God  will 
spread  his  word.  A  spring  of  pure  truth  shall  flow  from 
it.  Like  a  new  star,  it  shall  scatter  the  darkness  of  igno- 
rance, and  cause  a  light  heretofore  unknown  to  shine 
among  men." 


GUTENBERG'S    FIRST    PROOF-SHEET. 


To  keep  his  secret  cost  him  almost  infinite  labor,  the 
sacrifice  of  his  estate,  unfortunate  partnerships,  lawsuits, 
vexations,  and  rivalries.  But  his  boundless  enthusiasm, 
his  resistless  energy,  bore  him  through  every  hostile  force, 
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until  he  had  the  inexpressible  delight  of  printing  several 
books,  the  first-fruits  of  h^s  art,  at  Strasburg.  They  were 
religious  books,  but  their  name  and  precise  character  are 
unknown. 

His  partners  were  dishonorable  men,  and  strove  to 
wrest  from  him  his  hard-earned  claim  to  his  great  inven- 
tion, in  the  courts  of  Strasburg.  A  decision  was  given  in 
their  favor,  but  the  secrets  of  'his  art  were  still  his  own. 
He  was  financially  ruined,  and  retired  in  great  poverty  to 
Mayence,  his  native  city. 

At  this  critical  period  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  learn 
the  nobleness  of  a  true  woman's  love.  He  was  betrothed 
to  a  maiden  of  patrician  birth,  named  Annette  of  the  Iron 
Gate,  "the  name  of  her  house  being  doubtless  taken  from 
some  feudal  castle  on  the  rocks  of  the  Rhine."  They 
were  strongly,  if  not  passionately,  attached  to  each  other. 
But  when  the  high-souled  Gutenberg  returned  to  May- 
ence, poor,  and  dependent  on  mechanical  labor  for  his 
support,  he  refused  to  fulfill  his  marriage  engagement. 
Not  that  he  had  ceased  to  love  the  devoted  girl,  but  be- 
cause, having  forfeited  his  feudal  position  by  becoming  a 
mechanic,  he  was  unwilling  to  involve  his  beloved  in  his 
social  degradation.  In  vain  did  the  unselfish  girl  plead 
the  obligation  of  their  betrothal,  and  her  own  perfect  will- 
ingness, and  even  desire,  to  share  his  fallen  fortunes.  He 
would  not  marry,  he  proudly  said,  until  by  successful  toil 
he  had  made  himself  her  equal  in  respect  to  wealth  and 
position. 

Annette's  affection  for  her  unfortunate  lover  was  not 
merely  poetic,  it  was  real.  She  loved  the  man  because 
she  knew  his  worth.  She  also  had  implicit  faith  in  his 
love  for  her.  She  knew  that  nothing  but  his  high,  chival- 
ric  sense  of  honor  withheld  him  from  joyfully  claiming 
her  as  his  bride.  Hence,  laying  aside  her  maidenly  scru- 
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pies  for  affection's  sake,  she  cited  him  before  the  courts, 
asking  that  he  be  compelled  to  keep  his  promise  of  mar- 
riage. This  legal  measure  succeeded.  Gutenberg,  fully 
comprehending  the  generous  nature  of  Annette's  act, 
gladly  yielded  to  the  requirements  of  the  court,  and  made 
her  his  rejoicing  bride. 

For  a  time  Annette's  money  and  a  partnership  with 
Faust  and  Schoeffer  enabled  Gutenberg  to  pursue  his  be- 
loved art  in  peace.  Among  its  fruits  at  this  time  were 
Bibles  and  Psalters,  printed  with  remarkable  beauty,  con- 
sidering the  infancy  of  the  art. 

But  Gutenberg  was  doomed  to  trouble.  His  new 
partners  did  not  treat  him  any  more  honorably  than  his 
old  ones.  They  con- 
trived to  despoil  him 
of  his  property,  and  to 
cast  doubts  upon  his 
claim  as  inventor  of 
his  art.  Persecuted  by 
those  who  should  have 
been  his  friends,  he  was 
compelled  by  poverty 
to  quit  his  country. 
His  loving  wife  con- 
tinued true  to  him  in 
his  misfortunes.  So 
long  as  she  lived  she 
was  his  affectionate 
companion  and  com- 
forter. When  she  died 
he  found  himself  a  childless  widower,  approaching  a  soli- 
tary old  age,  without  means,  and  without  prospects. 
Then  Providence  again  befriended  him,  in  the  person  of 
Adolphus,  Elector  of  Nassau.  That  hospitable  prince 
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invited  him  to  his  court,  gave  him  the  position  of  Coun- 
selor of  State,  and  enabled  him  to  pursue  his  divine  art 
in  peace.  When  sixty-nine,  Gutenberg's  great  soul  was 
summoned  to  the  invisible  world  by  Him  whose  cause 
he  had  served  with  unflinching  zeal  and  marvelous  effi- 
ciency. Gutenberg,  says  Lamartine,  "  has  given  the 
word  a  soul." 

It  is  due  to  the  reader  to  say  that  many  of  the  state- 
ments in  this  paper  have  been  much  questioned  and  dis- 
cussed by  learned  men,  some  of  whom  have  contended 
that  the  honor  of  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing 
belongs  not  to  Gutenberg,  but  to  Koster,  Faust,  Schoeffer, 
or  Mentel.  But  the  opinion  of  mankind  is  settling  the 
dispute  in  favor  of  Gutenberg,  and  we  cannot  better 
close  this  sketch  than  in  the  language  of  Lamartine,  who 
says : — 

"  Long  has  his  (Gutenberg's)  name  been  unrecog- 
nized !  Long  has  his  honor  been  denied  him  !  But  we 
must  remember  that  human  glory  was  not  his  (chief)  aim. 
His  object  was  a  higher  one  ;  and  may  he  enjoy  it!  It  is 
the  lot  of  the  discoverer,  in  philosophy  as  well  as  in  phys- 
ics, that  his  name  is  lost,  but  the  good  service  is  found 
by  its  results,  among  the  secret  causes  of  human  changes, 
and  God  knows  to  whom  it  ought  to  be  attributed.  If 
the  Almighty  Judge  forgets  not,  what  matters  the  oblivion 
or  ingratitude  of  man  ?  " 
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ROMANTIC  SIDE  OF  ISAAC  T.  HOPPER'S  LIFE 
AND  CHARACTER. 

As  one  gazes  on  the  calm  faces  which  are  shaded  by 
broad-brimmed  hats  and  neat  little  drab  bonnets,  he  is 
inclined  to  think  that  the  hearts  of  their  owners  never 
throb  with  the  pulsations  of  strong,  deep  affection.  But 
if  he  be  well  versed  in  Quaker  history  and  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature,  he  soon  concludes  that  little  drab 
bonnets  often  cover  brains  as  full  of  the  golden  visions  of 
love  as  those  of  maidens  less  demure,  and  that  beneath 
the  impassive  face  shaded  by  the  broad-brimmed  hat 
there  often  beats  a  heart  as  ardent  in  its  loves  as  is  the 
heart  of  the  most  poetical  of  the  sons  of  men.  Nor  is 
this  conclusion  in  the  least  discreditable  to  the  "Friends." 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  every  way  praiseworthy.  The  af- 
fection which  leads  to  marriage  is  honorable  in  all  men 
and  women. 

We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  a  romantic 
side  to  the  life  of  that  benevolent  Friend,  the  noble- 
souled  Isaac  T.  Hopper.  What  is  chiefly  remarkable 
about  his  affection  for  the  girl  he  made  his  bride  is  that 
it  began  in  his  boyhood.  Boy  and  girl  love  is  not  un- 
common, but  it  seldom  ends  in  marriage.  In  his  case  it 
began  when  he  was  only  eight  years  old,  and  his  Sarah  a 
little  wee  thing  of  five.  She  was  a  handsome,  fairy-like 
creature,  with  "  clear,  fajr  complexion,  blue  eyes,  and  a 
profusion  of  curly  brown  hair."  She  was  his  cousin.  It 
was  his  wont  to  walk  a'  mile  and  a  half  every  day  on 
purpose  to  escort  her  to  school.  In  the  pleasant  summer 
days  he  used  to  ramble  with  her  through  the  woods  in 
search  of  berries,  and  was  never  happier  than  when  sit- 
ting beside  her  on  a  stump  or  fallen  tree,  and  "  twisting 
her  glossy  brown  ringlets  over  his  fingers."  "  A  lovely 
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picture  they  must  have  made  in  the  green  woods,"  says 
L.  Maria  Child  ;  "  that  fair,  blue-eyed  girl,  and  the  hand- 
some, vigorous  boy  ! "  This  was  precocious  love,  indeed, 
for  this  boy  of  eight  had  already  resolved  that  this  pretty 
little  child  of  five  was  to  be  his  wife  ! 

When  this  boy  of  eight  had  grown  to  be  the  lad  of 
fourteen  he  actually  wrote  little  Sarah  Tatum  his  first 
love-letter.  The  poor  lad  had  been  so  hard-worked  on 
the  farm,  and  so  poorly  taught  in  the  winter  district  school, 
that  he  committed  the  blunder  of  putting  the  name  of  the 
little  lady  on  the  inside  and  his  own  on  the  outside  of 
this  important  letter.  That  is,  he  directed  it  to  himself. 
The  maiden  was  better  taught  than  he,  and,  instead  of 
laughing  at  him  and  dismissing  him  as  an  unworthy 
dunce,  she  kindly  taught  him  how  to  do  the  thing  cor- 
rectly. Smaller  blunders  on  the  part  of  older,  if  not 
truer,  lovers  have  often  broken  engagements.  In  their 
case  his  error,  so  sweetly  corrected,  had  the  contrary 
effect.  From  that  time  they  corresponded  constantly. 

When  the  fair  child,  Sarah,  became  a  comely  woman, 
she  was  the  belle  of  the  neighborhood.  Her  manners 
were  as  discreet  as  her  person  was  beautiful.  The  Quaker 
beaux  fluttered  about  her  like  butterflies  round  a  lovely 
rose.  On  one  occasion  young  Isaac,  on  going  after  her 
to  attend  a  Quarterly  Meeting,  found  three  young  Quak- 
ers, of  much  wealthier  connections  than  himself,  waiting 
with  their  sleighs  to  bear  away  his  coveted  bride.  But, 
like  himself,  Sarah  was  true  to  their  child-love.  Her 
heart  was  his,  and  she  would  not  be  wooed  away  from 
him  by  the  prospect  of  marriage  with  a  wealthy  man. 

A  ludicrous  incident,  illustrating  the  firmness  of  his 
affection,  is  recorded  by  his  biographer.  A  young  man 
of  his  acquaintance  having  invited  him  to  go  to  his  home 
one  Saturday  and  spend  the  Sabbath,  he  dressed  himself 
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in  a  stylish  new  suit  of  clothes — he  had  not  as  yet  become 
a  Quaker — and  accompanied  him.  His  friend  had  a  sis- 
ter, who  seemed  quite  smitten  by  his  good  looks,  and,  not 
being  very  largely  endowed  with  womanly  modesty,  tried 
to  make  a  conquest  of  him.  Nor  was  she  very  maidenly 
in  making  known  her  designs.  In  the  absence  of  her 
brother,  who  was  called  out  on  business,  she  began  quite 
unceremoniously  to  tell  Isaac  what  she  should  require  of 
a  man  who  wished  to  marry  her. 

The  young  man  saw  her  drift,  was  embarrassed, 
blushed,  and  replied  very  dispassionately : — 

"  I  think  your  ideas  on  the  subject  are  very  correct,  miss." 

Accepting  this  cold  approval  for  encouragement,  she 
fastened  her  eyes  upon  him  in  her  most  fascinating  man- 
ner, and  rejoined : — 

"  I  suppose  you  think  my  father  will  give  me  consider- 
able money  ;  but  that  is  a  mistake.  Whoever  takes  me 
must  take  me  for  myself  alone." 

This  bold  insinuation  increased  Isaac's  confusion.  With 
blushing  cheeks,  averted  eyes,  and  stammering  tongue, 
he  tried  to  say  that  he  had  not  come  to  her  house  on  an 
•errand  of  either  love  or  courtship.  But  this  unmaidenly 
girl  either  did  not,  or  would  not,  understand  him.  Pre- 
tending to  think  that  he  was  a  timid  lover  waiting  for  en- 
couragement, she  proceeded  to  express  the  high  estima- 
tion in  which  she  held  him.  This  declaration  was  too 
much  for  the  affianced  lover  of  the  absent  Sarah.  He 
looked  anxiously  toward  the  door,  hoping  that  her  brother 
would  come  to  the  rescue.  Seeing  that  he  did  not  come, 
and  fearing,  from  the  demonstrative  words  of  the  un- 
scrupulous maiden,  that  she  would  compel  him  to  engage 
himself  to  her  willingly  or  unwillingly,  he  became  despe- 
rate, grasped  his  hat,  dashed  to  the  door,  and,  Adonis-like, 
ran  out  into  the  street. 
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It  was  raining  hard,  but  he  was  in  earnest.  Splashing 
through  mud  and  water,  regardless  of  his  dainty  boots  and 
shining  broadcloth,  he  crossed  the  door-yard  and  gained 
the  street.  Here  he  met  the  enamored  maiden's  brother, 
who,  wondering  at  his  haste,  demanded, 

"  Where  are  you  going?" 

"  I'm  going  home,"  replied  Isaac  with  emphasis. 

"  Going  home!"  exclaimed  his  friend  in  much  aston- 

o 

ishment.  "  Why,  it  is  raining  hard  ;  and  you  came  to  stay 
all  night.  What  does  possess  you,  Isaac  ?  Come  back  ! 
come  back,  I  say  ! " 

Isaac  would  not  pause  to  listen,  but  shouted  as  he 
receded,  "  I  wont  come  back !  I'm  going  home." 

And  home  he  went,  rejoicing,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
jury done  to  his  new  suit,  that  he  had  not  suffered  the 
blandishments  of  the  bold  unmaidenly  girl  to  ensnare  him, 
nor  to  swerve  him  from  his  loyalty  to  the  companion  of 
his  childhood's  days. 

The  course  of  Isaac's  true  love  was  in  danger  of  being 
disturbed  by  the  objection  of  Sarah's  father  to  her  mar- 
riage with  one  not  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends. 
But  his  purpose,  already  formed,  to  join  the  Society,  re- 
moved this  obstacle,  and  then,  says  Mrs.  Child,  "  Love  and 
religion,  the  two  deepest  and  brightest  experiences  of  hu- 
man life,  met  together,  and  flowed  into  his  earnest  soul  in 
one  full  stream."  His  religious  life  became  very  active, 
and  "  blended  with  his  spiritual  experiences  was  the  fair 
vision  of  his  beloved  Sarah,  who  always  attended  meet- 
ing, serene  in  her  maiden  beauty."  Their  correspond- 
ence was  kept  up,  unimpassioned  in  style,  but  glowing 
with  the  warmth  of  sincere  affection.  His  epistles 
were  usually  closed  with  "  I  am,  dear  Sally,  thy  real  friend, 
Isaac." 

Sally,  believing  that  his  love,  like  all  true  love,  was 
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i  friendship,  married  him  when  he  was  twenty-four  and 
she  about  twenty-one. 

Marriage  brings  with  it  many  burdens,  trials,  and  dif- 
ficulties not  anticipated  or  even  dreamed  of  when  its  vows 
are  uttered  at  the  nuptial  'altar.  These  are  the  tests  of 
love.  Mere  sentimentalism  evaporates  beneath  them  like 
dew-drops  in  summer  sunshine.  Genuine  affection  demon- 
strates itself  in  presence  of  the  inevitable  ills  of  the  mar- 
ital state.  Applying  this  principle  to  the  ripened  boy  and 
girl  love  of  Isaac  and  his  Sarah,  we  find  it  was  no  counter- 
feit, but  a  genuine  and  beautiful  affection.  They  had 
trials,  numerous  and  severe  trials,  yet  years  after  their 
marriage  we  are  told  that  Mr.  Hopper  was  "  proud  "  of  his 
Sarah,  and  "  always  manifested  great  deference  for  her 
opinion.  .  .  .  Perhaps  no  man  was  ever  more  devotedly 
attached  to  wife  and  children  than  he  was." 

The  lady  was  every  way  worthy  of  her  husband's  pride 
and  deference  and  attachment.  Her  high  qualities  were 
well  calculated  to  retain  a  strong  hold  on  the  affections 
of  a  sensible,  conscientious  man.  Her  kind  disposition 
and  simple  habits  of  life  "  preserved  much  of  that  girlish 
beauty  which  had  won  his  boyish  admiration.  Her  wavy 
brown  hair  was  softly  shaded  by  the  delicate  transparent 
muslin  of  her  Quaker  cap ;  her  face  had  a  tender  and  be- 
nign expression,  and  her  complexion  was  so  clear  that  an 
old  Quaker,  not  much  addicted  to  poetic  expressions,  used 
to  say  he  could  never  look  at  her  without  thinking  of  the 
clear  pink  and  white  of  a  beautiful  conch  shell.  She  was 
scrupulously  neat,  and  had  something  of  that  chastened 
coquetry  in  dress  which  is  apt  to  characterize  the  hand- 
some women  of  her  orderly  sect.  Her  drab-colored  gown, 
not  high  in  the  neck,  was  bordered  by  a  plain  narrow 
tucker  of  fine  muslin,  visible  under  her  snow-white  necker- 
chief. A  white  undersleeve  came  just  below  the  elbow, 
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where  it  terminated  in  a  very  broad  band,  nicely  stitched 
and  fastened  with  two  small  silver  buttons,  connected  by 
a  chain." 

She  was,  also,  like  "  the  king's  daughter,  all  beautiful 
within."  Her  industry  was  unceasing,  yet,  being  thor- 
oughly systematic,  she  was  never  in  a  flurry.  She  ruled 
over  her  household  with  the  scepter  of  discreet  and  kindly 
authority.  She  taught  her  children  the  religious  prin- 
ciples of  her  sect.  If  any  of  them  talked  immoderately 
her  gentle  lips  administered  this  wise  caution  : — 

"  My  dear,  it  is  a  nice  thing  to  say  nothing,  when  thou 
hast  nothing  to  say  " — a  golden  maxim  she  was  herself 
careful  to  observe  in  her  experiences  as  a  minister  of  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

Like  her  philanthropic  husband,  Mrs.  Hopper  was  be- 
nevolent and  self-sacrificing,  and  when  he  brought  him- 
self into  straitened  circumstances  by  perhaps  an  excess 
of  kindness  for  others,  she  did  not  fret  and  repine,  but 
nobly  gave  herself  to  measures  for  keeping  the  wolf  of 
poverty  from  their  door.  She  resolutely  cut  down  their 
household  expenses  to  the  lowest  point  possible.  She 
opened  a  tea-store  that  she  might  add  a  little  to  his  fail- 
ing income.  It  is  pleasing  to  know  that  in  this  store  her 
simple  dignity  and  pleasant  chit-chat  attracted  even 
fashionable  ladies,  who  delighted  to  converse  with  the 
handsome  Quakeress  while  making  purchases  for  their 
households. 

Perhaps  the  crowning  self-denial  of  her  life  was  when 
the  bridal  gifts  of  her  father  were  seized,  carried  away  be- 
fore her  eyes,  and  sold  to  pay  military  fines  imposed  upon 
her  husband,  because,  acting  on  what  to  him  seemed 
Christian  principles,  he  refused  to  pay  his  militia  tax.  It 
must  have  been  a  sore  trial  of  feeling  to  see  articles  held 
sacred  in  her  filial  heart  because  they  were  expressions  of 
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her  father's  love  thus  ruthlessly  sacrificed  by  the  harpies 
of  the  law.  Possibly  their  sacrifice  cost  her  many  sighs 
and  tears  in  secret  places,  but  no  repining  word,  no  whis- 
per of  reproof,  ever  fell  from  her  loving  lips  upon  her  no- 
ble husband's  ears.  She  respected  his  lofty  conscien- 
tiousness, and  only  loved  him  more  deeply  because  he  was 
ready  to  suffer  for  his  convictions. 

Possessed  of  such  sweet  qualities,  one  is  not  surprised 
that  she  retained  the  affections  of  her  great-hearted  hus- 
band. She  practiced,  possibly  without  knowing  it,  the 
true  philosophy  of  perpetuating  and  increasing  love  in 
marriage.  She  entered  heartily  into  his  favorite  pur- 
suits. She  kept  herself  worthy  of  being  loved.  Her  hus- 
band did  the  same,  .and  consequently  they  continued 
to  be  lovers  until  death  cut  the  silken  knot.  This  the 
Master  did  when  she  was  only  forty-seven  years  of  age. 
Need  we  add  of  such  a  true  woman  that  her  end  was 
serene  and  blissful  ? 

Some  people,  generally  maidens  of  uncertain  age  and 
wives  comfortably  situated,  affect  to  believe  that  a  second 
marriage  proves  the  absence  of  real  affection  for  the 
buried  companion.  This  is  an  idle  theory.  A  sounder 
conclusion  is,  that  happiness  in  a  first  marriage  inclines 
the  bereaved  one  to  enter  upon  a  second.  It  was  certain- 
ly so  with  our  philanthropist.  About  two  years  after  the 
grave  closed  over  the  remains  of  his  beloved  Sarah,  he 
was  led  to  think  of  a  second  marriage  by  the  gentle  man- 
ners, pleasing  countenance,  and  admirable  character  of  a 
quiet  Quakeress,  named  Hannah  Attmore.  She  was  well 
connected,  and  had  tenderly  loved  his  first  wife.  She  was 
intimate  in  his  family,  but  had  no  idea  that  he  thought  of 
her  other  than  as  a  friend,  until,  as  he  was  walking  home 
with  her  one  evening  shortly  after  the  death  of  her  moth- 
er, he  said  to  her :— 
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"  I  suppose,  friend  Hannah,  thee  intends  to  make 
some  change  in  thy  mode  of  living  ?  " 

"  Yea,  friend  Isaac,  I  shall  have  to  do  so." 

"  I  think  it  would  be  pleasant  to  have  thee  come  and 
live  with  me,  Hannah." 

Not  comprehending  his  meaning,  the  frank  maiden 
promptly  replied,  "  That  would  suit  me  exactly,  friend 
Isaac." 

Isaac  smiled  at  the  simple  maiden's  dullness,  and  re- 
joined, "  Nay,  but  I  want  thee  to  become  a  member  of 
my  family,  friend  Hannah." 

Still  unsuspicious  that  he  was  "popping"  the  most  im- 
portant question  that  can  be  put  to  a  woman,  she  inno- 
cently answered  :— 

"  There  is  nothing  I  should  like  better,  friend  Isaac." 

Isaac  then  explained  himself  by  using  words  which 
the  modest  girl  could  not  misunderstand.  No  sooner  had 
he  done  this  than  she  dropped  his  arm,  blushed  the  deep 
blushes  of  maidenly  confusion,  and  walked  on  in  silence 
at  his  side.  What  more  the  philanthropist  said  it  is  not 
necessary  for  us  to  know.  It  is  enough  to  record  the 
fact  that  they  were  married  shortly  after,  and  that  Isaac 
always  loved  to  tease  her  by  telling  this  story  of  their 
brief  courtship,  thus  oddly  begun. 

That  his  second  marriage  was  a  happy  one  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  In  his  last  illness  he  would  not  eat  except 
Hannah  sat  and  ate  with  him.  On  his  death-bed  he 
earnestly  commended  her  to  the  care  of  his  children, 
saying  "  she  had  been  a  kind  and  faithful  companion 
to  him  during  many  years."  And  when,  on  the  7th  of 
May,  1852,  death  closed  his  eyes,  the  weeping  Hannah 
laid  her  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  one  of  his  sons,  and 
said  : — 

"  Forty-seven  years  ago  this  very  day  my  good  father 
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died,  and  from  that  day  to  this  he  has  been  the  best 
friend  I  ever  had." 

This  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  cement  of  his 
second  marriage  was  love — not  the  romantic,  poetic  love 
which  glorified  his  first  wife,  but  a  love  of  which  respect 
and  practical  kindly  friendship  were  the  principal  ele- 
ments. It  is  clear,  however,  that  to  the  hour  of  his  death 
his  departed  Sarah  reigned  in  his  imagination,  and  re- 
mained the  queen  of  his  affections.  A  touching  illustra- 
tion of  this  is  given  by  Mrs.  L.  Maria  Child,  his  biogra- 
pher, who  informs  us  that  when  he  was  seventy  years 
old  he  showed  her  a  piece  of  writing  his  Sarah  had 
copied  for  him  when  she  was  a  girl  of  fourteen.  It  was 
preserved  in  the  self-same  envelope  in  which  she  sent  it, 
and  pinned  with  the  same  pin,  long  since  blackened  by 
age.  Mrs.  Child  said  to  him : — 

"  Be  careful  not  to  lose  that  pin." 

"Lose  it!"  he  exclaimed.  "No  money  could  tempt 
me  to  part  with  it.  I  loved  the  very  ground  she  trod 
upon." 

His  second  wife  showed  a  sweet  and  lofty  character 
in  that  she  not  only  never  took  offense  at  his  frequent 
eulogies  of  his  former  spouse,  but  even  swelled  the  chorus 
of  her  praises  with  her  own  words. 

Just  before  his  death  Mr.  Hopper  called  for  his  pri- 
vate papers.  They  were  placed  before  him,  but  the  dim 
vapors  of  death  were  already  stealing  over  his  eyes.  He 
could  not  see.  Taking  off  his  spectacles  with  trembling 
fingers,  he  handed  them  to  his  beloved  daughter,  Sarah, 
saying  with  unutterable  tenderness:— 

"  Take  them,  my  child,  and  keep  them.  They  were 
thy  dear  mother's.  I  can  never  use  them  more." 

Well  and  truly  does  Mrs.  Child  remark  that  "the 
recollection  of  his  first  love  .  .  .  was  the  only  flowery  spot 
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of  romance  in  the  old  gentleman's  very  practical  charac- 
ter." But  who  dare  to  affirm  that  this  sweet  little  bit  of 
real  romance  did  not  favorably  affect  his  whole  nature 
and  existence  ?  It  certainly  refined  and  intensified  his 
sensibilities,  gave  life  the  charm  of  a  delightful  enchant- 
ment, and  contributed  more  than  any  thing  else,  religion 
only  excepted,  to  the  happiness  of  his  useful  but  check- 
ered and  troubled  career. 


A    WIFE    WHO   WEPT    HERSELF    BLIND -ROYAL 

FRIENDSHIP. 

THE  Middle  Ages  in  Europe  were  ages  of  rapine, 
strife,  fierceness,  and  bloodshed.  To  us  moderns  they 
have  their  romantic  side,  not  only  because  of  their  bar- 
baric splendor,  but  also  because,  amid  their  abounding 
crimes,  they  furnish  examples  of  chivalric  courage,  manly 
virtue,  and  devoted  love. 

No  nobler  knight,  for  example,  ever  mounted  a  steed 
or  raised  a  pennon  than  Frederick  of  Austria,  the  rival 
of  Lewis  of  Bavaria.  The  crown  of  western  empire  was 
the  grand  prize  for  which  they  contested  on  many  hard- 
fought  fields.  At  last  they  met  in  the  decisive  battle  of 
Muhldorf,  where  Frederick  "  fought  bravely  at  the  head 
of  his  body-guard,  equipped  in  a  splendid  suit  of  gold, 
and  bearing  aloft  upon  his  helmet,  glittering  in  the  sun's 
rays,  the  imperial  eagle."  After  ten  hours  of  carnage 
this  heroic  chief  found  himself  a  prisoner,  standing  in  the 
presence  of  King  Lewis,  who  said  to  him : — 

"  My  cousin,  we  are  glad  to  see  you." 

The  conquered  hero  made  no  reply  to  words  which, 
though  kind  in  themselves,  were  sharper  in  their  meaning 
than  the  keenest  blades  in  the  victor's  army.  We  won- 
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der  not  that  the  prince  "made  no  reply,  but, with  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  ground,  remained  completely  silent." 

Perhaps  it  was  not  a  hard  nature,  but  stern  political 
necessity,  that  led  Lewis  to  shut  up  the  fallen  prince  in 
one  of  his  castles.  But  the  imprisoned  Frederick  had 
powerful  friends,  who  made  Lewis  sit  so  uncomfortably 
on  the  imperial  throne  that,  after  three  years,  he  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  his  prisoner,  and  set  him  at  liberty. 

But  defeat  and  imprisonment  had  eaten  with  teeth  of 
iron  into  the  soul  of  Frederick.  Possibly  he  lacked  the 
imperishable  elasticity  of  truly  great  souls  ;  or  it  may  be 
that  the  gentler  affections  were  stronger  in  him  than  the 
rude  passions  which  swelled  the  bosoms  of  warriors  and 
princes  in  those  stormy  times.  Whatever  the  cause,  one 
is  pained  to  learn  that  his  prison  life  had  so  changed  his 
appearance  that  his  nearest  relatives  could  scarcely  recog- 
nize the  once  noble-looking  knight  in  the  sad,  emaciated 
man  who  stood  before  them.  Still  more  painful  is  the 
fact  that  his  fond  wife,  Elizabeth,  had  "  so  incessantly 
wept  tears  of  grief  and  lamentation  on  his  account  that 
she  had  become  totally  blind /"  How  genuine,  how  deep, 
how  true,  must  have  been  the  love  that  could  lead  that 
noble  wife  to  weep  away  her  sight !  And  how  lovely 
must  have  been  the  character  of  the  man  who  won  such 
a  wonderful  attachment ! 

Frederick  soon  displayed  the  real  grandeur  of  his  na- 
ture. His  old  supporters  refused  to  be  bound  by  the 
stipulation  to  renounce  his  claim  to  the  empire,  which  was 
one  of  the  conditions  of  his  liberation.  They  proposed  to 
renew  the  war  on  his  behalf.  The  corrupt  pope,  whose 
beclouded  ethical  perceptions  could  not  recognize  the 
honor  of  such  an  obligation,  offered  to  release  him  from 
his  oath,  because,  he  said,  Lewis  was  "  an  excommunicated 
man  !"  Thus  the  ecclesiastic  who  pretended  .to  be  the 
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vicegerent  of  Him  who  "  hateth  a  lie"  endeavored  to  make 
Frederick  false  to  his  oath.  But  that  truly  noble  prince 
was  purer  than  either  his  spiritual  teacher  or  his  princely 
allies.  He  stood  by  his  agreement  to  renounce  his  claims, 
and  urged  all  parties  to  submit  to  Lewis. 

Virtues  beget  virtues ;  at  least  it  is  so  where  really 
generous  natures  are  concerned.  Hence  the  fidelity  of 
Frederick  made  Lewis  magnanimous ;  and  it  renewed  in 
his  heart  the  friendship  which  in  earlier  days  had  bound 
them  together.  So  generous  was  Lewis,  that  he  offered 
to  share  the  empire  with  Frederick.  Then  they  formed 
an  alliance,  by  the  terms  of  which  they  conjointly  bore 
the  title  of  a  Roman  king,  and  governed  the  empire  to- 
gether as  one  person.  The  spectacle  of  these  two  friends 
living  together  as  brothers,  eating  at  the  same  table,  and 
treating  each  other  with  the  old  affection  of  their  boy- 
hood, is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  unique  in  history.  The  poor, 
morally  purblind  pope  could  not  comprehend  it.  Hence, 
he  wrote  to  King  Charles  of  France  :  "  This  incredible  ex- 
ample of  friendship  and  confidence  was  confided  to  me  on 
the  best  authority,  in  a  communication  from  Germany." 

"Incredible?"  Yes,  to  narrow  minds  grand  acts  are 
always  incredible,  because  they  are  out  of  their  low  plane 
of  vision.  We  regret  to  add  that  the  misfortunes  of  Fred- 
erick had  wounded  his  sensitive  spirit  so  deeply  that  it 
could  not  recover.  After  a  short  period  he  retired  from 
the  gayety  of  court  life  into  solitude.  The  death  of  his 
amiable  wife  deepened  his  depression  ;  and  five  years  after 
his  release  from  imprisonment  he  passed  quietly  away  to 
the  land  of  souls.  If  his  early  life  was  a  stream  stained 
by  proud,  worldly  ambitions,  his  last  years  were  as 

''A  sacred  stream, 

In  whose  calm  depth  the  beautiful  and  pure 
Alone  are  mirrored." 


Lord   William    Russe 
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DEVOTED  AFFECTION  OF  LORD  AND  LADY 

RUSSELL. 

NEARLY  two  hundred  years  ago  Lord  Russell,  one  of 
old  England's  noblest  sons,  stood  at  the  bar  of  the  Old 
Bailey,  in  London,  to  answer  to  an  indictment  for  high 
treason.  The  waves  of  political  feeling  raged  violently  in 
those  times,  and  the  court  room  was  consequently  crowded 
ilmost  to  suffocation  with  excited  spectators,  eager  to 
witness  the  trial  of  a  man  whose  highest  crime  was  his 
hostility  to  the  tyranny  and  papal  tendencies  of  the  reign- 
ing king,  Charles  IK,  and  his  bloodthirsty  brother,  the 
Duke  of  York.  The  prisoner  at  the  bar  was  a  reformer, 
but  not  a  traitor. 

Seated  near  the  prisoner  was  a  matron  whose  dignity 
of  mien  was  almost  regal,  and  whose  anxious  face  still 
bloomed  with  the  matured  beauty  of  her  earlier  years. 
After  the  accused  nobleman  had  pleaded  "  not  guilty,"  he 
asked  permission  of  the  court  "  to  have  somebody  to  write, 
to  help  his  memory."  Consent  being  given,  he  said  to  the 
judge  :— 

"  My  wife  is  here,  my  lord,  to  do  it." 

Upon  this  Lady  Russell  stood  up  beside  him,  as  if 
to  declare  her  readiness  to  perform  that  needed  service. 

':  If  my  lady  please  to  give  herself  the  trouble,"  replied 
the  judge  with  deep  feeling,  caused,  no  doubt,  by  the 
novelty  of  the  act,  the  high  reputation,  the  affectionate 
but  dignified  aspect  of  the  charming  matron,  and  the 
dread  solemnity  of  the  occasion.  The  vast  assembly 
shared  the  emotion  of  the  judge.  Every  eye  was  fixed 
tearfully  upon  the  patriotic  heroine,  and  every  heart 
thrilled  with  admiration  of  her  loving  devotion  to  her 
foredoomed  husband.  The  historian's  pen  and  the  art- 
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ist's  pencil  have  combined  to  make  this  scene  immortal, 
as  it  richly  deserves  to  be. 

The  act  itself  was  but  the  expression  of  the  tender 
affection  she  had  long  borne  toward  her  noble  husband. 
She  was  an  earl's  daughter,  the  inheritor  of  large  wealth, 
distinguished  in  her  youth  for  the  elegance  of  her  stately 
figure,  the  beauty  of  her  countenance,  the  gracefulness  of 
her  manners,  and  the  exceeding  sweetness  of  her  spirit. 
When  only  seventeen  she  had  married  Lord  Vaughan, 
by  whom  she  had  but  one  child,  which  died  in  infancy. 
After  fourteen  years  of  happy  wedded  life  she  became  a 
widow.  Two  years  later  she  married  Russell,  who,  though 
in  early  life  a  guilty  participant  in  the  corrupt  pleasures 
of  the  court  of  the  so-called  "  merry  monarch,"  had  reformed 
before  the  Lady  Rachel  became  his  bride.  Her  influence 
not  only  confirmed  his  reformation,  but  it  also  led  him  to 
the  only  source  of  moral  strength — the  cross  of  Christ. 

Thus  united  by  the  ties  of  intelligent  piety,  they  passed 
fourteen  years  of  such  conjugal  happiness  as  rarely  falls 
to  the  lot  of  even  the  most  highly  favored  human  lives. 
Theirs  was  no  honey-moon  of  bliss  followed  by  years  of 
Indifference  or  discord,  but  a  happiness  which  broadened 
and  deepened  with  the  flight  of  time.  Three  years  after 
marriage  her  ladyship  wrote  him  thus  fondly : — 

"  If  I  were  more  fortunate  in  my  expression  I  could  do 
myself  more  right  when  I  would  own  to  my  dearest  Mr. 
Russell  what  real  and  perfect  happiness  I  enjoy  from  that 
kindness  I  receive  every  day,  such  as  ...  will  not  suffer 
me  to  mistrust  I  want  his  love;  ...  .  but,  my  best  life,  you, 
that  know  so  well  how  to  love,  make  my  felicity  entire 
t>y  believing  my  heart  possessed  with  all  the  gratitude, 
honor,  and  passionate  affection  to  your  person  any  creature 
is  capable  of,  or  can  be  obliged  to." 

Nine  years  later  she  writes  to  him  :  "  I  know  as  cer- 
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tainly  as  I  live  that  I  have  been  for  twelve  years  as  pas- 
sionate a  lover  as  ever  woman  was,  and  hope  to  be  so,  one 
twelve  years  more ;  happy  still,  and  entirely  yours." 

These  extracts  read  more  like  the  outpourings  of  a 
bride's  enthusiasm  than  the  overflowing  of  a  matron's 
honest  love.  The  reader  must  not  imagine,  however,  that 
her  affection  was  simply  passion,  for  it  was,  in  truth,  a  love 
governed  by  cultivated  reason,  by  enlightened  conscience, 
by  religious  principles.  Lord  and  Lady  Russell  were  not 
a  pair  of  silly  sentimentalists,  selfishly  living  for  and  in 
each  other,  and  careless  of  the  world's  great  wants.  On 
the  contrary,  they  were  active  promoters  of  the  interests 
of  society,  especially  of  their  country's  emancipation  from 
the  Papal  toils  which  were  being  woven  round  the  liberties 
of  England  in  the  court  of  the  false  and  frivolous  Charles. 
Though  more  cautious  than  her  husband,  the  loving  Rachel 
was  in  full  sympathy  with  his  patriotic  purposes.  Un- 
happily, his  fellow-patriots  adopted  treasonable  methods 
which  they  concealed  from  him.  But  he  was  a  shining 
mark,  an  incorruptible  man  ;  and  his  political  connection 
with  certain  advocates  of  unlawful  plots  furnished  Charles 
and  his  brother  with  a  show  of  reason  for  putting  him  to 
a  violent  death.  Their  fear  of  the  patriotic  lord  was 
greater  than  their  fear  of  shedding  innocent  blood.  They 
were  bad  princes  and  unprincipled  men. 

His  arrest  gave  a  great  shock  to  the  Lady  Rachel's 
loving  heart,  but  did  not  paralyze  her  activity  nor  con- 
found her  judgment.  During  the  eighteen  days  between 
his  arrest  and  trial  she  gave  herself  wholly  to  the  work 
of  preparing  evidence  for  his  defense.  During  his  trial 
she  sat  by  his  side,  restraining  her  emotions  with  an  iron 
will,  making  notes  for  him,  and  offering  suggestions.  Even 
the  inhuman  speech  of  the  brutal  Jeffreys  failed  to  disturb 
the  quiet  dignity  of  her  manner  and  bearing.  But  her 
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husband  was  foredoomed.  The  influence  of  the  court 
accomplished  what  evidence  failed  to  do,  and  Russell  was 
sentenced  to  be  beheaded. 

Then  the  full  grandeur  of  this  exalted  woman  dis- 
played itself  in  incessant  effort  to  incline  the  king  to  spare 
the  patriot's  life.  She  invoked  the  aid  of  powerful  friends  ; 
.  she  assisted  her  husband  in  the  preparation  of  a  petition ; 
she  finally  obtained  personal  access  to  the  king.  Kneel- 
ing at  his  feet,  with  a  breaking  heart  and  streaming  eyes, 
she  pleaded,  in  words  that  might  have  melted  a  heart  of 
stone,  for  Russell's  life.  But  Charles  listened  with  a  stern 
expression  and  a  stolid  heart.  He  would  not  even  grant 
a  reprieve  from  Saturday  to  Monday.  He  would  have  the 
patriot's  blood,  and  that  as  soon  as  might  be. 

Failing  in  all  her  endeavors  to  save  his  life,  she  next 
sought  to  so  deport  herself  in  her  visits  to  his  prison  as  to 
strengthen  him  to  act  his  part  on  the  scaffold  with  the 
dignity  of  a  man  and  the  courage  of  a  Christian.  With 
wonderful  self-restraint  she  kept  from  any  outburst  of 
womanly  grief  in  his  presence.  She  stood  serenely  by  his 
side  while  he  bade  farewell  to  their  three  children.  ^  She 
conversed  with  him  about  the  education  of  the  children, 
and  on  the  faith  which  conquers  death.  At  last,  at  ten 
o'clock  on  the  evening  preceding  the  day  of  his  execution, 
the  parting  hour  arrived.  It  was  to  both  a  trial  more 
bitter  than  death  itself.  They  asked  Bishop  Burnet,  who 
was  present,  to  pray  for  them.  After  prayer  they  embraced 
each  other.  Then  Russell  took  her  hand  tenderly  and 
said, 

"  This  flesh  you  now  feel  in  a  few  hours  must  be 
cold." 

He  kissed  her  four  or  five  times,  but  neither  gave  way 
to  the  unutterable  pangs  which  racked  their  hearts.  With 
almost  superhuman  effort  they  restrained  sobs,  tears,  and 
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toi 


groans,  each  for  the  other's  sake  maintaining  a  truly  sub- 
lime serenity.  As  she  retired  he  followed  her  with  his 
eyes  until  she  was  out  of  sight,  Then  turning  to  Burnet, 
he  said  :— 

"  Now  the  bitterness  of  death  is  passed.  .  .  .  There 
was  a  signal  providence  of  God  in  giving  rrfe  such  a 
wife,  where  there  was  birth,  fortune,  great  understanding, 
great  religion,  and  great  kindness  to  me ;  but  her  car- 
riage in  my  extremity  is 
above  all." 

Russell  slept  calmly 
through  that  last  night 
of  his  life  on  earth.  Lady- 
Rachel  spent  it  in  sleep- 
less anguish  and  in  ag- 
onizing prayer.  In  the 
morning  he  sent  her  "  his 
most  affectionate  remem- 
brances," and  was  then 
borne  to  the  scaffold  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
where  he  accepted  death 
with  the  majestic  calm- 
ness of  an  innocent  Christian  man.  In  trusting  his  soul 
to  the  Redeemer  and  his  reputation  to  posterity,  he  died 
a  sublime  death. 

The  moral  grandeur  of  his  character,  and  her  con- 
fidence that  his  noble  spirit  had  passed  from  his  un- 
merited scaffold  to  the  realms  of  the  redeemed,  became 
sources  of  consolation  to  the  stricken  heart  of  the  loving 
widow.  She  mourned  intensely,  yet  not  as  without  hope, 
nor  unwisely,  for  she  soon  occupied  herself  with  the  edu- 
cation of  her  children,  whom  she  resolved  to  so  train  that 
they  might  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  her  beloved.  Her 
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sorrow  and  her  sources  of  comfort  are  touchingly  de- 
scribed in  the  following  beautiful  extract  from  one  of  her 
letters,  written  two  months  after  the  fearful  tragedy  :— 

"  I  have  deserved  my  punishment,  and  will  be  silent 
under  it ;  but  yet  secretly  my  heart  mourns  too  sadly,  I 
fear,  and  cannot  be  comforted,  because  I  have  not  the  dear 
companion  and  sharer  of  all  my  joys  and  sorrows.  I  want 
him  to  talk  with,  to  walk  with,  to  eat  and  sleep  with.  All 
things  are  irksome  to  me  now ;  the  day  unwelcome,  and 
the  night  so  too  ;  all  company  and  meals  I  would  avoid, 
if  it  might  be  ;  yet  all  this  is  that  I  enjoy  not  the  world 
in  my  own  way,  and  this  sure,  hinders  my  comfort.  When 
I  see  my  children  before  me  I  remember  the  pleasure  he 
took  in  them  ;  this  makes  my  heart  shrink.  Can  I  regret 
his  quitting  a  lesser  good  for  a  bigger  ?  O,  if  I  did  stead- 
fastly believe  I  could  not  be  dejected.  ...  I  will  not  offer 
my  mind  any  inferior  consolation  to  supply  this  loss.  In 
this  troublesome  world  I  have  no  other  business  but  to 
rid  my  soul  from  sin,  secure  by  faith  and  a  good  con- 
science my  eternal  interests,  with  patience  and  courage 
to  bear  my  eminent  misfortunes,  .  .  .  and  to  be  accounted 
worthy  to  enter  into  the  same  place  of  rest  and  repose 
where  he  is  gone  for  whom  only  I  grieve." 

Thus  did  this  most  noble  lady  hold  her  great  grief 
within  bounds  with  the  reins  of  Christian  principle. 
Greater  still  was  her  conquest  of  those  vindictive  resent- 
ments which  spring  up  naturally  in  the  human  heart 
against  those  who  treat  its  interests  unjustly.  It  would 
have  been  a  venial  offense  in  her  to  have  felt  indignant, 
angry,  irritated  even,  with  Charles  and  his  still  more  im- 
placable brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  who  would  not  per- 
mit the  king  to  pardon  Russell.  But  she  rose  above  her- 
self, and,  in  the  loftiest  spirit  of  Christian  charity,  "cher- 
ished only  a  subdued  and  forgiving  spirit"  toward  those 
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authors  of  his  judicial  murder.  She  forgave,  leaving  the 
Lord  to  take  such  vengeance  as  pleased  him. 

She  lived  forty  years  after  her  husband's  tragic  end. 
The  frivolous  Charles  died  the  "death  of  the  wicked." 
His  brother,  James  II.,  was  driven  from  his  throne  by 
William  of  Orange.  In  his  extremity  he  appealed  to  the 
father  of  the  murdered  Russell.  The  venerable  nobleman 
sighed  deeply  and  replied  : — 

"  Ah,  sire,  I  am  old  and  feeble  ;  I  can  do  you  but  little 
service.  I  once  had  a  son  that  could  have  assisted  you, 
but  he  is  no  more." 

The  monarch,  it  is  said,  stood  speechless  for  some 
minutes  after  hearing  this  affecting  reply.  No  doubt  the 
image  of  the  noble  victim,  sacrificed  chiefly  through  his 
hatred,  confronted,  tormented,  punished  him.  He  was 
tasting  the  cup  of  God's  vengeance. 

After  his  dethronement  Lady  Russell  had  the  melan- 
choly pleasure  afforded  her  of  seeing  her  dead  husband's 
honor  vindicated  by  an  act  of  Parliament,  which  reversed 
the  bill  of  attainder,  and  condemned  and  censured  those 
who  had  passed  it.  She  lived  beloved  and  honored  by 
all  who  knew  her.  Finally,  after  again  suffering  pro- 
foundly through  the  death  of  two  of  her  three  children,  she 
herself  expired  in  the  arms  of  her  surviving  daughter,  and 
gladly  ascended  to  meet  her  loved  ones  in  that  gentle 
realm  "  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the 
weary  are  at  rest."  She  died  September  29,  1723,  at  the 
ripe  old  age  of  eighty-six. 

The  intense  affection  which  kept  these  lives  in  sweet 
harmony  for  fourteen  years,  which  knew  no  waning  be- 
tween their  bridal  day  and  his  dying  hour,  which  pro- 
duced a  degree  of  domestic  happiness  that  made  their 
home  almost  paradisaical,  forcibly  illustrates  the  rich  pos- 
sibilities of  married  life.  If  husbands  and  wives  were 
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only  wise  this  noble  pair  would  have  so  many  successful 
imitators  that  their  degree  of  conjugal  happiness  would 
cease  to  be  regarded  as  extraordinary.  It  would  become 
the  type  of  the  average  married  life. 


ENTHRONEMENT  OF  A  DEAD  EMPRESS. 

DEARLY  six  hundred  years  ago  Gertrude  Anne,  wife  of 
Rudolph,  Emperor  of  Germany,  was  told  by  her  physi- 
cians that  she  was  near  death.  The  empress,  though  the 
mother  of  ten  children,  was  comparatively  young,  and 
"  extremely  beautiful."  She  was  a  lady  of  superior  char- 
acter. Her  influence  over  her  brave  husband  had  done 
much  to  cure  the  sins  of  his  youth,  and  to  develop  those 
high  qualities  which  made  him  "  worthy  to  wield  the  scep- 
ter of  Charlemagne." 

.  "  What  must  I  now  do  to  inherit  heaven  ?  "  said  she 
to  her  confessor,  after  being  thus  assured  that  she  must 
speedily  die. 

"  Be  resigned  to  your  doom.  Forgive  your  enemies. 
Leave  liberal  gifts  to  the  Church,  that  her  ministers  may 
pray  for  the  peace  of  your  soul,"  was,  in  substance,  the 
reply  of  her  ghostly  adviser,  who,  was  as  ignorant  of  the 
gospel  way  of  salvation  as  his  imperial  mistress. 

"  I  bow  to  the  decree  of  God.  I  as  freely  forgive 
those  who  have  injured  me  as  I  hope  to  be  pardoned  by 
my  heavenly  Judge,"  responded  the  noble  lady.  And 
then,  entirely  submissive  to  priestly  instruction,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  dictate  a  will  by  which  she  made  many  liberal 
gifts  to  the  Papal  Church. 

Among  these  gifts  was  a  princely  sum  to  the  cathedral 
at  Basle,  Switzerland,  where  she  wished  to  be  buried,  for 
two  reasons  :  First,  her  youngest  son,  Prince  Karl,  a  boy 
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of  seven,  had  been  interred  there  five  years  previously, 
and  her  motherly  heart  still  clung  to  his  sweet  memory; 
secondly,  because  her  imperial  husband,  though  not  ha- 
bitually a  cruel  man,  had  once  ordered  the  right  legs  of 
fifty  brave  Svvitzers  taken  in  battle  to  be  cut  off.  "  Be- 
cause my  dear  lord,  the  emperor,  hath  done  much  disserv- 
ice to  the  bishop  (to  whose  army  the  dismembered  sol- 
diers belonged)  aforetime,  it  is  my  desire  there  to  be 
laid,"  said  she  in  her  will,  as  if  her  woman's  heart  yearned 
to  atone  for  the  barbarity  of  her  husband.  Perhaps  she 
secretly  hoped  this  gentle  reproof  would  cause  him  to 
repent  of  the  inhuman  crime. 

Rudolph  had  dearly  loved  this  queenly  and  noble 
woman,  and  after  her  death  prepared  to  grant  her  dying 
request  in  a  manner  "  befitting  his  love  and  her  rank." 
He  had  her  body  embalmed,  and  her  "  face,  hands,  and 
feet  rubbed  with  some  peculiarly  precious  ointment." 
The  corpse  was  then  most  royally  attired  and  placed  in 
a  box-wood  coffer,  lined  with  velvet,  and  ornamented 
with  sculptural  pictures  of  scenes  taken  from  Scripture 
story. 

Through  the  winter  months  this  coffer  lay  in  a  state 
apartment  hung  with  black.  In  the  ensuing  March  it 
was  placed  on  a  triumphal  chariot  adorned  with  escutch- 
eons, crowns,  banners,  and  heraldic  devices.  Four  monks, 
bearing  torches,  walked  on  each  side,  escorted  by  forty 
cavaliers.  Following  these  were  the  ladies  of  the  late 
empress's  suite  in  magnificent  carnages.  Four  hundred 
chosen  soldiers  guarded  the  grand  but  melancholy  pro- 
cession through  its  long  march  from  the  Danube  to  the 
Rhine. 

The  Bishop  of  Basle,  moved  more  by  his  respect  for 
the  empress  and  her  dying  gifts  than  by  the  regard  he 
bore  the  emperor,  whom  he  disliked,  determined  to  pay 
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the  highest  honors  to   her  remains.     He  summoned  the 
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clergy  of  his  diocese  to  Basle.  When  the  funeral  caval- 
cade drew  near  the  gates  of  the  city  he  issued  from  the 
gates  of  the  episcopal  palace  to  meet  it,  at  the  head  of 
twelve  hundred  ecclesiastics,  each  bearing  a  lighted  torch 
of  wax.  When  the  imperial  corpse  reached  the  door  of 
the  cathedral  three  other  bishops,  with  a  host  of  minor 
dignitaries,  accompanied  with  all  the  insignia  of  papal 
pomp,  received  it,  and  moved  with  it  to  the  choir,  amid 
the  chanting  of  solemn  litanies  and  the  chiming  of  many 
bells. 

As  soon  as  the  procession  had  filed  in  the  coffer  was 
opened.  The  dead  empress  was  carefully  lifted  out,  and 
placed  on  a  magnificent  throne,  which  stood  on  a  plat- 
form, surmounted  by  a  canopy  of  crimson  velvet,  fringed 
with  gold.  The  inanimate  body  was  dressed  in  sump- 
tuous robes  of  silk  and  velvet.  A  veil  of  white  silk 
floated  over  its  face,  ami  a  small,  elegant  crown  of  silver- 
gilt  rested  on  her  head.  A  curiously  wrought  gold  collar, 
glistening  with  precious  stones,  was  round  her  neck. 
The  lifeless  hands  lay  crossed  over  her  bosom,  the  fin- 
gers glittering  with  brilliant  gems.  On  either  side  of  the 
throne  the  ladies  and  cavaliers  of  the  court  stood  dressed 
in  deep  black,  while  the  bishops  performed  a  solemn 
mass.  It  was  a  strange,  impressive  spectacle,  and  it  in- 
spired with  terror  the  thousands  of  people  who  crowded 
within  the  walls  of  the  great  cathedral. 

After  the  service  for  the  dead  had  been  duly  ren- 
dered, the  sumptuously-attired  body  was  replaced  in  its 
coffin,  and  entombed  in  the  choir  amid  the  weeping  of 
those  who  in  her  lifetime  had  known  and  loved  her. 

To  us  moderns  such  a  scene  as  this  would  be  more 
disgusting  than  impressive ;  but  in  those  ancient  times  it 
was  not  an  uncommon  practice  to  expose  the  dead  to  the 
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public  view,  though  not  with  the  astonishing  splendor 
above  described.  Possibly  our  own  senseless  custom  of 
inviting  promiscuous  audiences  at  funerals  to  look  at 
deceased  persons  may  have  come  down  to  us  from  the 
Middle  Ages.  Whatever  its  origin,  it  is  in  very  bad 
taste,  and  would  be  more  honored  by  its  breach  than  by 
its  observance. 

.  After  such  a  burial  the  body  of  the  dead  empress 
should  certainly  have  been  permitted  to  rest  in  peace 
until  summoned  from  its  tomb  by  the  trumpet  of  the 
archangel  which  is  to  wake  the  sleeping  dead.  But  her 
royal  descendant,  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  of  Ger- 
many, moved  by  the  narrow  bigotry  of  the  Romish 
Church,  ordered  otherwise.  Basle  had  become  Protestant, 
and  papistical  mummeries  were  no  longer  acted  in  her  an- 
cient cathedral.  Maria  demanded  the  remains  of  Rudolph's 
wife,  together  with  those  of  eleven  other  princes  and  prin- 
cesses of  the  haughty  house  of  Hapsburg,  which  were 
entombed  in  the  cathedral,  that  they  might  be  placed  in 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Blaise,  in  the  Black  Forest,  where  Rom- 
ish monks  and  priests  might  still  mumble  unmeaning 
masses  for  the  repose  of  their  souls.  The  Senate  of 
Basle  gave  consent,  and  St.  Blaise  received  the  royal  dust 
which  Basle  surrendered. 

Gertrude's  box-wood  coffin  was  too  much  decayed  to 
bear  removal,  and,  therefore,  her  body  was  shifted  into  an- 
other, made  of  solid  mahogany.  When  taken  out,  though 
nearly  five  hundred  years  had  fled  since  her  interment,  her 
person,  though  changed  to  a  deep  black,  was  found  entire. 
The  diadem  still  rested  on  her  soulless  brow  ;  the  collar 
still  sparkled  on  her  throat.  Her  robes  still  preserved 
their  graceful  contour ;  but  "  every  hue,  every  shade  of 
color,  had  disappeared."  The  spectacle  was  more  extra- 
ordinary and  awful  than  when  she  had  sat  enthroned  on 
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the  day  of'  her  interment — a  melancholy  symbol  of  death 
triumphing  over  royalty. 

But  even  in  the  Black  Forest  the  bones  of  the  em- 
press were  not  permitted  to  lie  undisturbed.  At  a  later 
period,  Francis  I.,  of  Austria,  fearing  lest  the  French 
troops  should  desecrate  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors  in  search 
of  the  costly  ornaments  buried  with  their  dust,  sent  a 
strong  force  to  remove  them  to  Vienna.  And  there,  be- 
neath the  roof  of  the  Capuchin  Convent,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  body  of  Gertrude  will  be  permitted  to  remain  undis- 
turbed until  the  day  of  doom. 

Her  monument  may  still  be  seen  in  the  cathedral  of 
Basle.  Rudolph  erected  it  as  an  expression  of  the  great 
love  he  bore  her.  She  is  chiseled  upon  it  the  size  of  life, 
with  her  son,  little  Karl,  lying  by  her  side.  A  crown  en- 
circles her  beautiful  head,  her  features,  are  calm  and  lovely. 
Her  hands  are  clasped  in  prayer.  Her  royal  robes  are 
exquisitely  wrought  by  the  artist's  skill.  The  frieze  which 
runs  round  the  sides  of  this  stately  mausoleum  is  elabo- 
rately adorned  with  the  shields  and  armorial  bearings  of 
the  houses  of  Hapsburg,  Kibourg,  and  Hohenburg.  "  But 
she  for  whom  it  was  so  cunningly  and  carefully  erected  is 
no  longer  its  silent  possessor."  Alas,  for  the  vanity  of 
human  pomp  and  the  weakness  of  human  power ! 


HUG-O   G-ROTIUS  AND  HIS  WIFE'S  STBATAG-EM. 

HUGO  DE  GROOT,  or  Hugo  Grotius,  as  he  is  generally 
named,  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  learned  men  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  During  the  political  troubles 
in  the  Netherlands,  which  cost  the  famous  John  of  Barne- 
veld  his  life,  Grotius  was  most  unjustly  sentenced  for  po- 
litical reasons  to  "  perpetual  imprisonment."  The  castle 
of  Loevestein  was  selected  to  be  his  prison.  It  was  a 
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place  of  great  strength,  situated  in  a  narrow  angle  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  the  turbid  Waal  and  the  silver 
Meuse.  "  As  a  prison,"  says  Motley,  "  it  seemed  the  very 
castle  of  despair.  '  Abandon  all  hope  ye  who  enter/ 
seemed  engraven  on  its  portal.  .  .  .  The  prisoners,  after 
crossing  the  drawbridge,  were  led  through  thirteen  sepa- 
rate doors,  each  one  secured  by  iron  bolts  and  heavy 
locks,  until  they  reached  their  separate  apartments." 

For  two  years  Grotius  regarded  this  prison  as  his 
"  living  tomb,"  without  hope  of  escaping  from  its  dreary 
walls.  That  he  might  retain  his  physical  vigor  he  pro- 
cured a  huge  top,  which  he  whipped  vigorously  several 
hours  a  day.  To  keep  his  mind  active  and  healthful  he 
read,  and  studied,  and  wrote  constantly.  He  had  a  severe 
and  spiteful  military  jailer,  who  hated  him,  and  took  every 
possible  precaution  against  his  escape.  Nevertheless,  this 
watchful  warder  did  not  think  fit  to  prevent  a  big  trunk 
filled  with  books  from  Professor  Erpenius  to  pass  in  and 
out  of  the  fortress  for  his  prisoner's  use  as  often  as  his 
literary  demands  required.  Neither  had  he  power  to 
deny  Hugo's  faithful  wife,  Maria  Grotius,  the  privilege  of 
living  in  the  castle,  and  cooking  her  husband's  food  in  the 
prison  kitchen.  His  brain  never  conceived  it  possible 
that  the  wit  of  this  devoted  wife  could  ever  contrive  to 
make  that  trunk  the  instrument  of  her  husband's  deliv- 
erance. He  was  a  good  hater,  but  had  never  sounded 
the  depth  of  woman's  wisdom  when  inspired  by  love. 

While  looking  at  the  trunk  one  day  it  occurred  to 
Madame  Grotius  that  it  was  large  enough  to  hold  her  be- 
loved lord.  It  was  scarcely  four  feet  long,  and  not  very 
deep  or  broad  in  proportion.  Grotius  was  a  man  of 
medium  height,  but  she  persuaded  him  to  get  into  it.  His 
heart  leaped  to  the  throbbings  of  hope  when  he  found 

that  "  by  curling  himself  up  very  closely  he  could  just 
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manage  to  lie  in  it  with  the  cover  closed."  Thus  the  idea 
of  his  deliverance  was  born,  and  day  after  day  Grotius 
got  into  the  trunk  while  his  wife  shut  down  the  lid  and 
sat  upon  it  for  the  space  of  two  hours  by  the  hour-glass. 
Evidently  the  plan  was  possible,  provided  they  could  get 
the  trunk  carried  out  without  being  examined.  That 
even  this  was  possible  the  good  wife  firmly  believed,  be- 
cause it  had  been  so  often  opened  and  found  to  contain 
nothing  but  heavy  Latin  and  Greek  folios,  that  of  late  it 
had  gone  out  and  come  back  without  being  opened  at  all. 
At  this  important  point,  therefore,  their  jailer  was  off  his 
guard. 

Grotius  had  many  friends  in  the  village  of  Gorcum, 
which  was  opposite  the  fort  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Waal.  Madam  Grotius,  who  was  permitted  to  go  to  Gor- 
cum whenever  she  pleased  to  purchase  provisions  for  her 
husband,  began  to  throw  out  suggestive  hints  to  a  Madam 
Daatselaer,  who  was  sister  to  the  professor  who  supplied 
Grotius  with  books.  "  My  husband,"  she  said,  "  may  sud- 
denly appear  in  your  house.  Should  you  be  much  em- 
barrassed if  you  should  see  him  ?  " 

"  O,  no,"  replied  the  good  lady  laughingly;  "only  let 
him  come.  We  will  take  care  of  him." 

.After  speaking  often  in  this  significant  manner,  and 
always  receiving  a  like  cordial  response,  the  faithful  wife 
felt  sure  that,  could  she  get  her  husband  out  of  the  fort, 
the  lady  would  give  him  an  asylum  and  aid  in  completing 
his  escape  from  Holland. 

A  curious  incident  led  to  the  sudden  execution  of  the 
good  wife's  scheme.  An  equinoctial  storm  was  raging 
round  the  castle  walls  one  morning,  when  Cornelia,  their 
daughter,  only  nine  years  old,  to  whom  not  a  word  con- 
cerning their  intentions  had  been  spoken,  suddenly,  and 
without  any  apparent  reason,  said  to  her  mother :— 
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"  To-morrow  papa  must  be  off  to  Gorcum,  whatever  the 
•weather  may  be." 

Grotius  and  his  wife  turned  pale  on  hearing  these 
words  !     What  could  they  import  ?     They  could  not  tell, 
but   finally  accepted  them  as  "a  direct   indication   from, 
heaven."    Accordingly,  they  resolved  to  make  trial  of  their 
plan  the  next  day. 

Providence  had  so  ordered  it  that  their  jailer  was  just 
then  away  from  his  charge,  and  in  the  evening  Madam 
Grotius  went  to  his  wife,  with  whom  she  was  on  very 
friendly,  if  not  affectionate,  terms,  and  said  : — 

"Will  you  permit  me  to  send  away  a  trunk  full  of 
books  to-morrow  morning?  My  husband  is  wearing  him- 
self out  with  his  perpetual  studies.  I  shall  be  glad  for  a 
little  time  to  be  rid  of  some  of  these  folios." 

The  kind-heartetf,  unsuspecting  lady  very  cheerfully 
gave  her  consent,  and  every  thing  was  prepared.  Nothing 
was  lacking  but  a  coadjutor  to  accompany  the  trunk.  To 
secure  this,  the  wife  took  her  quick-witted  young  maid- 
servant into  her  confidence.  Would  she  go  with  her  con- 
cealed master  ?  She  hesitated  at  first,  through  fear  of 
punishment.  Finally,  love  for  her  mistress  gained  a  vic- 
tory over  fears  of  danger  to  herself,  and  she  stoutly  re- 
plied :— 

"Whatever  comes  of  it,  I  will  take  the  risk  and  accom- 
pany my  master." 

Thus  the  last  link  in  the  chain  of  her  enterprise  was 
supplied,  and  Grotius  retired  that  night  cheered  by  the 
hope  of  release  from  his  "living  tomb"  on  the  morrow. 

The  next  morning  was  still  stormy.  The  gale  beat 
violently  against  the  turrets  of  the  fortress.  "  The  turbid 
Waal,  swollen  by  the  tempest,  rolled  darkly  and  danger- 
ously along  the  castle  walls."  But  the  die  was  cast.  The 
perilous  experiment  must  be  tried  then  or  never.  Grotiu  ; 
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spent  an  hour  in  earnest  prayer ;  then,  dressed  only  in 
linen  underclothes  and  silk  stockings,  he  got  into  the 
chest.  His  wife  placed  a  big  book  under  his  head,  with 
some  bunches  of  thread  upon  it  for  a  pillow;  tucked  paper 
beneath  the  curves  of  his  body ;  bade  him  an  affectionate 
farewell;  fastened  the  lock,  which  she  kissed,  gave  the 
key  to  her  maid,  Elsje,  returned  to  her  bed,  drew  the  cur- 
tains close,  and  rung  the  bell. 

The  usual  servant  responded,  to  whom  she  said :  "  It 
was  my  intention  to  go  to  Gorcum  with  the  books,  which 
are  valuable.  But  because  it  storms,  and  I  am  not  very 
well,  I  shall  send  Elsje.  Send  some  soldiers  after  the 
trunk." 

The  soldiers  came.  They,  seeing  the  clothes  and  slip- 
pers of  Grotius  lying  about,  and  the  curtains  of  the  bed 
drawn  close,  naturally  supposed  he,  the  prisoner,  had  not 
yet  risen.  Nevertheless,  on  lifting  the  chest,  one  of  them 
jestingly  said  : — 

"The  Arminian  must  be  in  it  himself,  it  seems  so- 
heavy." 

"  Not  the  Arminian,  only  Arminian  books,"  replied  the 
good  wife  from  the  bed  in  a  careless  tone,  but  with  a  sink- 
ing heart.  The  soldier's  words  sounded  ominously;  but 
they  proved  to  be  a  jest,  and  nothing  more. 

Partly  dragging  and  partly  lifting  the  ponderous  box,, 
the  soldiers  finally  got  it  down  stairs,  and  outside  the 
thirteen  bolted  doors.  Very  singularly,  they  remarked  no- 
less  than  four  times  that  Grotius  must  be  locked  in  it;  and 
as  it  approached  the  wharf  a  soldier's  wife  entertained 
them  with  a  story  of  a  malefactor  who  had  once  been  car- 
ried out  of  the  castle  in  a  chest ;  and,  she  added  : — 

"  If  a  malefactor,  why  not  a  lawyer  ?" 

"  I  will  get  a  gimlet  and  bore  a  hole  into  the  Armin- 
ian," replied  one  of  the  men. 


Escape  of  Hugo  Grotius. 
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"Then,"  said  the  quick-witted  Elsje,  laughing  merrily; 
"  You  must  get  a  gimlet  that  will  reach  to  the  top  of  the 
castle  where  the  Arminian  lies  abed  and  asleep." 

But  the  soldiers  were  only  jesting.  They  had  satis- 
fied themselves  that  there  was  no  aperture  in  the  chest 
but  the  key-hole,  and  that  no  man  could  be  locked  in  it 
without  being  smothered ;  and  so  it  passed  the  portal  of 
the  castle  unopened,  on  to  the  deck  of  the  vessel  which 
was  to  convey  it  across  the  storm-beaten  river  to  Gorcum. 

The  boat  left  the  castle  wharf  with  its  living  treasure 
securely  hidden  within  the  chest.  But  the  wind  was 
boisterous,  the  river  rough,  and  the  boat  heeled  over  so 
much  that  the  hiding-place  of  the  half-stifled  Grotius  was 
in  great  danger  of  sliding  into  the  sea,  and  becoming  his 
coffin.  No  one  seemed  to  care  for  its  safety  but  the 
watchful  Elsje,  who  implored  the  skipper  to  lash  it  securely. 
When  this  was  done,  she  threw  her  white  handkerchief 
over  her  head,  so  that  it  might  flutter  in  the  wind.  This 
was  the  preconcerted  signal  by  which  her  anxious  mistress, 
who  was  now  straining  her  eyes  behind  the  bars  of  her 
prison  window,  was  to  be  informed  that  all  was  going  well. 

In  due  time  the  boat  reached  the  wharf  at  Gorcum. 
The  skipper  at  first  refused  to  land  the  trunk  until  all  his 
other  freight  should  be  discharged.  But  a  timely  gift  of 
ten  stivers  from  Elsje  changed  his  purpose.  The  trunk 
was  speedily  placed  upon  a  hand-barrow.  The  skipper 
and  his  son  took  it  up  and  trudged  along  toward  the  town. 

As  they  moved  along,  the  half-stifled  Grotius,  tortured 
by  his  long  confinement  and  cribbed  position,  could  not 
restrain  himself  from  making  a  slight  movement.  The 
skipper's  son,  either  feeling  or  hearing  it,  said  to  his  fa- 
ther :— 

"  There  is  some  living  thing  in  the  box." 

11  Do  you  hear  what  my  son  says,  Elsje  ?"  cried  the  skip- 
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per.  "He  says  you  have  got  something  alive  in  your 
trunk." 

It  was  a  critical  moment  for  the  cramped  prisoner,  but 
the  maid  was  equal  to  it.  With  ready  wit  and  cheerful 
voice,  she  replied  : — 

"  Yes !  yes !  Arminian  books  are  always  alive  ;  always 
full  of  motion  and  spirit ! " 

The  skipper  laughed  and  moved  on  without  paying 
further  attention  to  his  son's  suspicions. 

It  was  the  day  of  the  annual  fair  at  Gorcum.  The 
streets  and  stores  were  crowded,  but,  guided  by  the  faith- 
ful Elsje,  the  skipper  and  his  son  bore  their  burden  safely 
to  the  rear  of  Madam  Daatselaer's  house,  received  their 
promised  reward,  and  returned  to  their  vessel  at  the 
wharf. 

Now  for  the  first  time  during  her  conduct  of  this 
delicate  affair  the  maiden  Elsje  acted  with  imprudence. 
The  mistress  of  the  house  and  her  husband  kept  a  thread 
and  ribbon  store,  which  at  that  moment  was  crowded  with 
customers.  Instead  of  calling  Madame  Daatselaer  out, 
the  excited  girl  went  to  her  in  the  store  and  bluntly 
whispered  : — 

"  I  have  got  my  master  here  in  your  back  parlor." 

The  lady,  who  had  no  certain  knowledge — nothing 
but  playful  hints  from  Madam  Grotius — that  Grotius 
might  make  his  appearance  in  her  home,  was,  of  course, 
greatly  surprised.  "  She  turned  white  as  a  sheet,  and 
was  near  fainting  on  the  spot."  Fortunately  for  her  un- 
bidden guest,  she  was  able  to  recover  her  composure, 
and,  without  saying  a  word,  to  follow  Elsje  into  the  back 
parlor. 

Rapping  on  the  chest  the  maiden  said,  "  Master ! 
master ! " 

There  was  no  response. 
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"My  God!  my  God!"  shrieked  the  girl,  "my  master 
is  dead ! " 

"Ah!"  said  Madame  Daatselaer,  "  your  mistress  has 
made  a  bad  business  of  it.  Yesterday  she  had  a  living 
husband,  now  she  has  a  dead  one." 

But  Grotius  was  not  dead.  Rapping  vigorously  within 
the  trunk,  he  cried,  "  Open  the  chest !  I  am  not  dead,  but 
did  not  at  first  recognize  your  voice." 

"  The  lock  was  instantly  unfastened,  the  lid  thrown 
open,  and  Grotius  arose  in  his  linen  clothing,  like  a  dead 
man  from  his  coffin." 

The  woman  led  them  both  through  a  trap-door  to  an 
upper  room.  She  looked  deadly  pale,  and  in  reply  to  a 
question  of  Grotius,  said  she  was  afraid  that  by  sheltering 
so  distinguished  a  person  she  and  her  husband  might  lose 
both  their  property  and  liberty.  The  good  man  nobly 
retorted  that,  much  as  he  desired  his  liberty,  if  such  con- 
sequences were  probable,  he  was  ready  "  to  get  into  his 
chest  again  and  go  back  to  prison." 

"  No,"  said  she,  touched  by  the  good  man's  sense  of 
honor,  and  recovering  the  greatness  of  her  character, 
"  whatever  comes  of  it,  we  have  you  here,  and  will  do  all 
that  we  can  to  help  you  on." 

Grotius  had  many  admirers  in  Gorcum,  as,  indeed,  he 
had  all  over  his  native  land ;  as  he  had  also  throughout 
the  literary  world.  His  kind  hostess,  after  giving  him 
refreshments,  soon  enlisted  her  brother-in-law,  a  clothier, 
named  Van  der  Veen,  in  his  cause.  That  gentleman  en- 
gaged another  friend,  who  disguised  the  illustrious  scholar 
in  the  garb  of  a  bricklayer,  rubbed  his  face  with  chalk 
and  plaster,  put  a  slouched  felt  hat  on  his  head,  and 
guided  him,  as  if  going  to  a  job,  through  the  town  to  a 
ferry  which  crossed  the  Merwede.  Arriving  at  Waalwyk 
in  the  afternoon,  his  friend  hired  a  carriage  to  convey  him 
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to  Antwerp,  telling  the  driver  that  Grotius  was  a  "  distin- 
guished bankrupt  fleeing  from  Holland  into  foreign  ter- 
ritory to  avoid  pursuit  by  his  creditors.1' 

The  fugitive  traveled  all  night.  Early  the  next  morn- 
ing he  reached  Antwerp.  His  passport  was  demanded 
by  the  chief  bailiff.  He  had  none,  but,  on  declaring  his 
name  and  telling  his  story,  he  was  permitted  to  pass 
within  its  friendly  gates.  Going  directly  to  the  house 
of  a  banished  friend,  a  clergyman,  he  was  told  by  that 
gentleman's  daughter  that  his  friend  was  up  stairs,  min- 
istering at  the  bedside  of  his  sick  wife.  He  sent,  up 
his  name,  which  was  no  sooner  done  than  "  both  the 
preacher  and  the  invalid  came  rushing  down  stairs  to 
fall  upon  the  neck  of  one  who  seemed  as  if  risen  from 
the  dead." 

All  Antwerp  was  proud  to  give  shelter  to  this  re- 
nowned scholar.  Every  liberal  thinker  in  Europe  re- 
joiced over  his  escape  from  an  unmerited  prison.  To- 
day the  literary  and  religious  world  honor  his  memory. 
He  lives  in  the  ideas  and  literature  of  modern  times. 

When   the  jailer   of   Loevestein    discovered   that   his 
noble    prisoner   had    escaped    he   was    in    a    great    rage. 
"  Here    is  the    cage,   but  your   bird    is    flown,"  said    the 
happy  wife  to  him  with  most  provoking  placidity.     He 
cursed    her  in   words   not   approved   in   holy  writ.      He 
would  have  kept  her  in  prison,  but  the  authorities,  duly 
respecting  the  opinion  of  mankind,  soon  ordered  her  to 
be   released.      The   stadtholder,  when  told  the  story  of 
the  escape,  vented  his  spleen  upon  the  faithful  wife  in 
terms  by  no  means  complimentary  to  her  size  and  com- 
plexion.    "  I  always  thought,"  said  he,  "  that  the  black  pig 
was  deceiving  me."     But  the  rejoicing  wife   cared   very 
little  for  his  ungallant  words.     Her  loving  strategy  had 
given  her  noble  husband  back  to  the  world,  and  in  the 
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love  of  such  a  man  she  was  happy.  Even  the  stadtholder 
could  not  help  respecting  his  self-liberated  prisoner,  for, 
when  commenting  on  his  escape,  he  said  : — 

"  It  is  no  wonder  they  could  not  keep  Grotius  in 
prison,  as  he  has  more  wit  than  all  his  judges  put 
together." 

This  was  true,  yet  it  was  not  his  own,  but  his  wife's 
wit,  and  the  heroism  of  the  buxom  Elsje,  that  opened  his 
prison  doors. 

The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  this  bright- 
minded,  heroic  maiden  had  her  reward.  Grotius  had  a 
man-servant,  to  whom  he  taught  Latin  and  law  during  his 
two  years'  imprisonment.  Elsje  loved  this  young  man. 
They  were  subsequently  married,  and  he  became  a  thriv- 
ing lawyer  in  the  courts  of  Holland. 


BARON  RUDOLPH'S  DEVOTED  WIFE. 

WHEN  one  looks  back  through  the  vista  of  five  cen- 
turies, his  imagination,  guided  by  the  dim  light  which 
gleams  from  the  daring  deeds  and  barbaric  splendor  of 
knights,  barons,  kings,  and  emperors,  is  apt  to  picture 
the  Middle  Ages  as  a  period  of  romance.  As  such  it 
fascinates  him,  and  he  is  tempted  to  wish  that  life  had 
fallen  to  his  lot  during  those  far-off  times.  But  when  he 
studies  that  seemingly  brilliant  age  by  the  light  of  reason 
and  historic  facts,  he  discovers  that  its  external  grandeur 
was  not  the  symbol  of  internal  happiness  nor  general 
prosperity ;  that  the  grandeur  of  the  upper  classes  was 
purchased  with  the  toil  and  degradation  of  the  masses ; 
that  behind  the  splendors  of  royalty  and  the  proud  array 
of  nobility,  lawless  passions,  hopeless  misery,  and  violent 
death  were  always  keeping  riotous  and  deadly  carnival 
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in  stately  palaces,  baronial  halls,  and  knightly  castles. 
There  may  be  less  of  spectacular  magnificence  in  these 
unromantic  days,  but  there  is  vastly  more  virtue,  peace, 
and  general  enjoyment  of  life. 

Against  the  dark  backgrounds  of  the  startling  crimes 
which  crimson  the  records  of  those  ancient  days,  there 
lie  many  pictures  of  noble  character  and  exalted  affec- 
tion. We  find  one  of  these  in  the  affecting  story  of 
Adelaide  of  'Wartz,  whose  wifely  devotion,  if  equaled, 
was  never  excelled  by  a  daughter  of  Eve,  either  in  olden 
or  modern  times. 

To  find  the  background  of  this  sad  picture  we  are 
about  to  sketch  we  must  transport  ourselves  in  thought 
to  the  Valley  of  the  Reuss,  in  Switzerland,  on  a  bright 
May  morning  nearly  six  centuries  ago.  A  gay  cavalcade 
of  knights  and  courtiers,  mounted  on  spirited  steeds,  fol- 
lows the  royal  banner  of  Albert,  Emperor  of  Germany,  as 
he  gallops  down  the  shaded  banks  of  the  river  to  a  ferry, 
across  which  he  must  pass  to  reach  a  stately  chateau 
built  high  up  upon  the  crags  beyond.  His  imperial  maj- 
esty steps  into  the  little  boat,  accompanied  by  only  four 
knights,  which  is  all  the  boat  will  carry.  Their  high-met- 
tled chargers,  led  by  their  bridles,  swim  after  their  masters 
to  the  shore.  Impatient  of  delay,  the  haughty  monarch 
will  not  wait  the  arrival  of  more  of  his  followers,  but  mounts 
and  rides  swiftly  through  the  corn-fields  toward  the  castle 
on  the  hill,  which  he  is  doomed  never  to  reach. 

One  of  the  four  knights  who  ride  after  him  is  his 
nephew,  Don  John.  Albert  has  robbed  this  youth  of  a 
portion  of  his  inheritance,  and  to  that  wrong  has  very 
lately  added  the  insult  of  sending  him  a  floral  crown  at 
the  dinner  table,  and  a  message  intimating  that  he  is  bet- 
ter fitted  to  pass  his  time  amusing  ladies  than  to  govern 
a  kingdom.  This  wrong,  this  insult,  have  fired  the  young 
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prince's  passions.  His  bosom  is  heaving  with  desires  for 
revenge.  His  uncle's  mad  haste  gives  him  the  oppor- 
tunity. As  the  emperor  slackens  his  pace  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills,  the  young  man  rushes  upon  him,  plunges  his 
lance  into  his  neck,  and  loudly  exclaims: — 

"Such  is  the  reward  of  injustice  !" 

A  second  knight,  the  Baron  of  Balm,  sympathizing  with 
the  prince,  stabs  the  bleeding  emperor  with  his  dagger. 
Another  knight,  Walter  of  Eschenbach,  cleaves  the  vic- 
tim's skull  with  his  sword,  and  thus  finishes  the  work  of 
death.  The  remaining  knight,  Rudolph,  Baron  of  Wartz, 
playfellow  and  companion  of  the  prince,  looks  on  aghast, 
but  strikes  no  blow  for  or  against  the  fallen  emperor. 
Yet,  when  the  regicides  fly,  as  they  do,  to  escape  capture 
by  the  advancing  retinue  of  the  dying  emperor,  he  flies 
also.  His  sense  of  knightly  honor  binds  him  to  aid,  as 
best  he  may,  the  escape  of  his  young  master,  Don  John. 

While  the  four  knights  fly  from  this  scene  of  crime,  a 
peasant  girl  of  the  neighborhood  soothes  the  dying  Em- 
peror. In  the  touching  words  of  Mrs.  Hemans  :— 

"  A  peasant  girl  that  royal  head  upon  her  bosom  laid, 
And,  shrinking  not  for  woman's  dread,  the  face  of  death  surveyed! 
Alone  she  sat.     From  hill  and  wood  low  sunk  the  mournful  sun. 
Fast  gushed  the  fount  of  noble  blood  !     Treason  his  worst  had  done  ! 
With  her  long  hair  she  vainly  pressed  the  wounds  to  staunch  this  tide ; 
Unknown,  on  that  meek,  humble  breast,  imperial  Albert  died ! " 

The  emperor's  retinue,  helpless  witnesses  from  a  dis- 
tance to  this  sad  scene,  hasten  to  the  side  of  their  dead 
master.  The  murderers,  however,  have  made  good  their 
escape,  and  cannot  be  overtaken,  except  by  that  aveng- 
ing Nemesis  which  invariably  haunts  the  footsteps  of  a 
murderer,  filling  him  with  a  terror  of  himself  which  is  more 
dreadful  than  death  in  any  form  at  the  hands  of  man. 

For  the  present,  at  least,  the  Baron  of  Wartz  is  safe, 
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wandering  among  the  mountains  and  forests  of  Switzer- 
land. He  is  personally  innocent ;  but  since  he  was  pres- 
ent when  the  regicidal  blows  were  given,  and  did  not 
strike  for  the  emperor,  a  price  is  set  upon  his  head,  and 
troops  are  sent  to  his  castle  to  search  for  his  person. 

The  presence  of  these  rude  troopers  is  the  first  intima- 
tion given  to  Rudolph's  beautiful,  high-born  wife,  of  the 
emperor's  death,  or  of  her  husband's  unfortunate  connec- 
tion with  his  murder.  She  is  a  lady  of  gentle  spirit,  loving 
her  husband  and  her  only  child  more  than  the  frivolities 
and  gayeties  of  court  life.  She  is  passing  her  days  quietly 
in  her  castle,  fondling  her  babe,  and  hoping  for  her  Ru- 
dolph's return,  when  soldiers  demand  entrance  to  her  abode. 
The  gates  are  opened  ;  the  soldiers  force  their  way  to  her 
room,  rudely  threatening  her  with  death  unless  she  will 
reveal  the  hiding-place  of  her  husband,  and  of  her  brother 
who  was  one  of  the  murderers. 

Her  tears,  her  unfeigned  astonishment,  her  paroxysms 
of  fright,  make  it  evident  to  the  leaders  of  the  -troop  that 
she  is  ignorant  of  her  husband's  and  brother's  where- 
abouts. But  they  hold  in  their  hands  a  terrible  order 
given  by  a  woman,  and  that  woman  the  daughter  of  the 
dead  emperor.  It  commands  them  to  kill  her  infant  as 
the  child  of  a  regicide  !  In  vain  does  she  weep  and  plead 
for  the  innocent  life.  The  merciless  soldiers  slay  the 
child  before  her  eyes  as  it  lies  asleep  in  its  cradle !  And 
yet  we  call  that  age  romantic  which  produced  a  woman 
capable  of  giving  that  inhuman  command  ! 

After  committing  this  crime  against  humanity,  the 
commanding  officer  left  a  strong  body  of  his  troops  to 
guard  the  castle,  and  returned  to  make  his  report  to  his 
mistress.  But  in  robbing  Adelaide  of  her  child,  they  had 
left  her  heart  more  free  to  fill  itself  with  love  for  her  hus- 
band. Her  thoughts  centered  upon  him,  and  she  finally 
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resolved  to  escape  from  her  guards  and  devote  herself  to 
efforts  for  saving  his  life. 

Meanwhile  the  Baron  of  Wartz  was  a  wretched  wan- 
derer, suffering  from  cold,  hunger,  thirst,  nakedness,  and 
fear  of  being  apprehended.  A  price  was  set  upon  his 
head.  No  one  dared  harbor  him.  A  poor  outcast,  he 
would  have  perished  but  for  the  attendance-  of  his  foster- 
brother,  Russelin,  who  followed  him  on  the  day  of  his 
flight,  and  ministered  to  his  wants  with  the  most  self-de- 
nying devotion.  After  six  months  of  this  vagabond  life 
the  baron  confided  himself  to  a  relative,  who,  moved  by 
his  heartless  wife  and  his  own  greed  of  gold,  betrayed  him 
into  the  hands  of  Duke  Leopold,  brother  to  the  murdered 
Albert.  The  price  of  the  baron's  blood  was  paid  to  this 
mean  man,  but  it  cost  him  the  respect  of  society,  which 
ever  after  sneered  at  his  name  and  called  him  "  merchant." 
Adelaide  of  Wartz,  hearing  of  her  husband's  arrest,  con- 
trived to  escape  the  vigilance  of  her  guards,  at  the  risk  of 
her  life,  and  made  her  way  to  the  chateau  and  feet  of  the 
widowed  empress  and  her  daughter,  Agnes. 

"  Spare  my  husband's  life,  ladies !"  she  pleaded,  in  tones 
thrilling  with  the  earnestness  of  love  in  agony. 

Sternly,  rudely  even,  those  royal  ladies  denied  her  this 
boon.  Then,  with  clasped  hands  and  beseeching  tones, 
she  cried : — 

"Spare  him  the  pangs  of  torture  before  he  is  put  to 
death!" 

This  petition  was  fiercely  spurned  also;  and,  as  a  final 
request,  she  begged:  "Then,  most  royal  ladies,  let  me  at 
least  be  the  sharer  of  his  prison  !" 

Again  those  women  of  steel  denied  her  prayer,  and 
ordered  her  to  quit  the  castle.  She  obeyed,  and  with 
aching  heart  and  weary  feet  made  her  way  to  the  walls  of 
the  dungeon  in  which  her  beloved  Rudolph  lay,  awaiting 
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the  execution  of  the  dreadful  sentence  of  death  by  being 
broken  upon  the  wheel,  which  had  been  passed  upon  him. 

When  first  betrayed,  the  baron  had  boldly  denied  his 
guilt,  and  claimed  his  knightly  right  to  defend  his  inno- 
cence with  his  sword  against  all  accusers.  This  was  re- 
fused. He  then,  with  bitter  tears  and  cries,  pleaded  for 
his  wife  and  for  that  of  his  devoted  foster-brother,  but 
without  effect.  No  sooner  was  he  convinced,  however, 
that  his  enemies  were  resolved  to  take  his  life,  than  his 
courage  became  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  reasserted  his 
innocence,  declared  that  Duke  John  had  not  premeditated 
the  emperor's  death,  boldly  affirmed  that  Albert  was  justly 
punished  for  his  injustice  to  John,  and  for  having  himself 
caused  the  death  of  his  predecessor,  Adolphus. 

The  day  of  his  execution  arrived.  A  scaffold,  with  its 
dread  paraphernalia  of  death  by  the  torture  of  the  wheel, 
was  erected  on  the  very  spot  where  Albert  had  perished. 
The  baron,  after  being  cruelly  dragged  to  it  by  wild 
horses,  was  stretched  upon  the  wheel.  The  arm  of  the 
executioner  was  uplifted  to  strike  the  first  blow,  when 
the  horror-stricken  crowd  opened  to  permit  the  passage 
of  a  lady  in  deep  mourning.  Her  face  was  pale  and  hag- 
gard, but  she  was  almost  fiercely  earnest.  She  walked 
directly  to  the  scaffold,  dropped  upon  her  knees,  and 
begged  permission  of  the  executioner  to  remain.  She 
was  the  Baroness  Adelaide,  the  beautiful  wife  of  the 
doomed  man. 

All  through  his  hours  of  torture  that*  noble  wife  stood 
beside  the  sufferer,  assuring  him  of  her  belief  in  his  in- 
nocence, and  of  her  continued  and  deep  love  for  him. 
And  when  the  last  limb  of  the  baron  had  been  broken, 
and  he  was  left  to  die  by  the  slow  agony  of  torture,  in- 
stead of  being  killed,  as  was  usual,  by  a  final  blow,  she 
remained.  The  crowd  left  when  darkness  settled  upon 
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the  valley,  and  still  she  remained.  All  that  night,  the 
next  day,  the  night  following,  through  three  days  and 
nights,  indeed,  she  remained,  without  food  or  drink  or 
sleep,  watching,  soothing,  and  comforting  her  beloved — 
"  wiping  from  his  dying  brow  the  big  drops  of  anguish 
that  burst  from  every  pore.  Nature  wrestled  long  with 
death,  for  Wartz  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  of  athletic  frame," 
and  full  of  vital  energy.  On  the  third  evening  he  grew 
too  faint  to  thank  her  for  her  love,  and  as  the  morning  of 
the  fourth  day  dawned  he  died. 

Her  earthly  task  was  finished.  She  rose  from  her 
knees,  and  with  tottering  steps  found  her  way  to  a  con- 
vent in  Basle  whose  prioress  was  her  dead  husband's  sis- 
ter. What  she  suffered  on  that  journey  no  imagination 
can  conceive,  no  pen  describe.  She  fainted  at  the  portal, 
was  taken  in  by  the  nuns,  and  secretly  kept  there.  None 
but  the  pitiful  sisters  knew  her  name  and  rank,  and  they 
-did  not  dare  breathe  the  secret,  lest  imperial  vengeance 
should  fall  upon  them  for  ministering  to  this  wretched 
widow  of  a  regicide.  For  two  weary  yea^rs  this  noble 
lady  mourned  over  her  cruel  misfortunes,  and  then  died 
of  grief,  leaving  nothing  to  posterity  but  an  example  of 
conjugal  love  so  deep,  so  true,  so  rare,  as  to  put  to  shame 
the  loves  of  ail  the  daughters  of  Eve,  save  the  few  who, 
like  her,  have  attained  the  highest  degree  of  marital 
affection. 
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A  WIFE    SAVING   HER   HUSBAND   FROM   THE 
G-UILLOTINE. 

WHEN  Napoleon  convulsed  France  by  returning  from 
Elba,  Count  Lavalette,  his  former  aid-de-camp  and  the 
director  of  the  post-office  under  the  emperor,  contributed 
all  the  aid  in  his  power  to  the  restoration  of  his  old  mas- 
ter. After  Waterloo  the  Bourbons  arrested  Lavalette, 
tried  him,  and  sentenced  him  to  death  by  the  guillotine. 

The  count  had  many  friends  in  and  around  the  court. 
They  interceded  with  Louis  XVIII.  for  his  pardon.  The 
monarch  was  inclined  to  grant  it  at  first,  but,  fearing  the 
political  consequences  of  such  an  act  of  mercy,  finally  de- 
clined. The  count's  wife  tried  in  vain  to  soften  him  with 
her  tearful  entreaties.  She  next  approached  the  Duchess 
d'  Angouleme,  who  had  promised  to  intercede,  but  was 
turned  from  her  womanly  purpose  by  the  persuasions  of 
evil  counselors.  When  the  young  countess  appeared  be- 
fore her,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Marmont,  and  weeping, 
"  the  duchess,"  says  Lamartine,  "  turned  away  her  eyes 
from  the  suppliant,  and,  casting  an  angry  look  on  the 
marshal,  disappeared,  like  the  last  deceitful  hope  of  the 
dying." 

Weary  and  heart-broken,  this  devoted  wife  returned 
to  the  prison  of  her  doomed  husband.  It  was  then  Tues- 
day evening.  On  Thursday  morning  the  count  was  to 
die.  He  was  trying  to  resign  himself  to  his  fate,  and  to 
meet  it  like  a  brave  man.  His  noble  wife  could  not 
bring  herself  to  consent  thus  to  lose  the  man  she  so 
fondly  loved.  They  had  powerful  friends,  she  said,  to 
assist  him  in  leaving  France,  provided  he  could  get  out 
of  prison.  This,  she  insisted,  he  might  do  by  disguising 
himself  in  her  clothes.  The  count  would  not  enter  into 
her  plan  at  first,  but,  finding  that  his  refusal  increased  the 
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intensity  of  her  grief,  even  to  the  endangering  of  her  life, 
he  finally  consented.  Then,  with  true  womanly  wit,  she 
worked  out  the  details  of  her  scheme,  and  left  him  to  pre- 
pare for  its  execution  the  following  afternoon.  The  next 
day  was  spent  by  the  count  in  bidding  adieus  to  his  many 
friends,  who  were  freely  permitted  to  visit  the  prison. 

At  five  o'clock  on  Wednesday  afternoon  the  countess 
returned  to  the  prison  chamber,  accompanied  with  their 
daughter,  Josephine.  She  had  a  black  silk  skirt  hidden 
in  her  bag.  "  At  seven,"  said  she,  "  you  will  be  ready 
dressed.  Every  thing  is  well  prepared.  You  will  walk 
out,  giving  your  arm  to  Josephine.  Mind  and  walk 
slowly.  When  you  cross  the  large  hall  put  on  my  gloves 
and  hold  my  handkerchief  to  your  face.  I  had  thought 
of  bringing  a  veil,  but  unfortunately  I  have  not  been  ac- 
customed to  wear  one  during  my  visits  here,  so  it  must 
not  be  thought  of.  Take  great  care  upon  passing  under 
the  doors,  which  are  very  low,  not  to  knock  off  the  feathers 
on  your  bonnet,  for  then  all  would  be  lost." 

Before  they  had  fully  finished  discussing  these  inter- 
esting details  the  evening  meal — the  last  they  were  to 
eat  together  if  the  plan  of  escape  failed — was  brought  in. 
Said  the  count  subsequently,  "  This  meal  I  found  horrible. 
We  could  not  swallow  a  morsel.  We  did  not  exchange  a 
word,  and  we  were  obliged  to  pass  nearly  an  hour  in  that 
manner." 

At  a  quarter  before  seven  the  countess  rang  the  bell. 
Their  valet  entered.  She  whispered  a  few  words  in  his 
ear,  and  then  said  aloud, 

"  Be  sure  to  have  the  porters  ready.  I  am  going 
soon." 

The  table  was  cleared.  They  were  again  left  to 
themselves.  Taking  her  husband  behind  a  screen  which 
stood  in  front  of  his  bed,  she  quickly  clad  him  in  her  own 
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outer  garments.     They  all  advanced  in  silence  toward  the 
door.     "Mind,"  said  the  count,  "  the  porter  comes  every 

night  after  you  leave. 
Stay  behind  the 
screen.  Make  a  slight 
noise.  He  will  think 
I  am  there,  and  will 
go  out  long  enough 
to  give  me  time  to 
escape." 

"  Don't  you  for- 
get," said  the  count- 
ess, "  to  bend  your 
head  as  you  pass 
under  the  doorways. 
Walk  slowly  through 
the  outer  room,  like 
a  person  worn  out  by 
much  suffering." 

The  crucial  mo- 
ment had  come.  La- 
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valette  rung  the  bell. 
The  jailer's  footsteps  sounded  in  the  corridor.  The 
countess  sprang  behind  the  screen.  The  door  opened. 
The  count  passed  out,  followed  by  his  daughter,  behind 
whom  was  Madame  Dutvit,  an  old  servant  of  the  count- 
ess. They  reached  the  door  of  the  outer  room.  In  pass- 
ing through  it  the  count,  as  instructed  by  his  wife,  bowed 
his  head  to  save  the  feathers  of  his  bonnet.  On  raising 
it  again  he  saw  five  jailers,  sitting,  leaning,  standing,  right 
before  him.  He  held  his  handkerchief  close  to  his  eyes, 
like  one  in  grief  and  tears,  and  paused  long  enough  for 
his  daughter  to  step  up  and  take  his  arm.  At  that  mo- 
ment the  porter  appeared,  and  said  with  much  agitation  : 
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"  You  are  leaving  early,  my  lady." 

Of  course,  the  count  made  no  reply  except  by  tears 
and  sobs.  They  moved  on  to  the  end  of  the  hall.  There 
sat  a  turnkey  in  charge  of  two  gates,  one  of  iron  and  one 
of  wood.  He  looked  at  the  supposed  countess,  but  did 
not  unlock  the  gates.  The  count  passed  his  hands  between 
the  bars  as  if  to  attract  his  attention.  He  then  turned 
the  keys,  and  the  party  walked  through  into  a  hall,  from 
which  twelve  steps  led  up  to  the  court  of  the  prison. 
Here  were  twenty  soldiers  and  an  officer  on  guard,  and 
all  looking  to  see  the  countess  pass.  Yet  no  one  sus- 
pected the  imposture,  and  the  count  reached  the  court, 
and  entered  a  chair  which  was  in  waiting. 

To  the  count's  dismay  there  were  no  porters  to  carry 
the  chair.  He  sat  in  it  ten  minutes,  with  the  eyes  of  a 
sentinel  steadily  fixed  upon  him.  Those  ten  minutes 
seemed  like  ten  hours.  Of  course,  he  was  violently  agi- 
tated, but  could  do  nothing  except  wait.  He  dared  not 
utter  even  a  word.  Presently,  to  his  inexpressible  relief, 
he  heard  a  low  voice  say  to  his  daughter : — 

"  One  of  the  porters  was  missing,  but  I  have  found 
another." 

The  chair  moved,  crossed  the  great  court  out  into 
the  street.  After  some  time  it  stopped.  The  door 
opened.  The  count's  friend,  Bandus,  appeared,  and  said 
aloud  : — 

"You  know,  madame,  you  still  have  to  visit  the  presi- 
dent." 

Without  saying  a  word  the  count  stepped  out,  and 
Bandus  led  him  to  a  chaise  which  stood  near 'by.  He 
sprang  into  it  very  quickly.  The  driver  touched  the 
horse,  and  it  moved  away  with  great  speed.  Presently 
the  count  discovered  that  his  driver  was  the  Comte  de 
Chassenon. 
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"What!  you  here!"  exclaimed  the  escaped  prisoner 
in  great  astonishment. 

"  Yes,  and  you  have  behind  you  four  double-barreled 
pistols.  I  hope  you  will  use  them." 

"  No,  really,  I  do  not  wish  to  endanger  you,"  replied 
Lavalette. 

"Then  I'll  set  you  the  example,  and  woe  to  any  who 
try  to  stop  you,"  retorted  the  brave  comte. 

Still  the  chaise  sped  on,  and,  as  it  moved,  the  count 
threw  off  his  woman's  garb  and  clad  himself  in  the  coat 
and  hat  of  a  postilion  which  he  found  in  the  chaise. 

By  and  by  they  met  M.  Bandus.  The  count  left  the 
chaise,  and  followed  him  like  a  valet.  It  was  now  very 
dark,  and  was  raining  heavily.  The  count  lost  one 
of  his  shoes  in  the  mud.  Nevertheless  he  followed  his 
friend,  who  walked  very  fast.  They  met  several  gen- 
darmes, who  •  little  dreamed  that  the  prisoner  they  were 
seeking  was  within  their  reach.  Finally  M.  Bandus 
stopped  near  the  Rue  da  Bac,  and  said, 

"  I  am  going  into  a  hotel.  While  I  am  talking  to  the 
porter  enter  the  court.  On  the  left  you  will  find  a  stair- 
case ;  go  up  to  the  last  story,  and  follow  the  dark  passage 
on  the  right.  At  the  end  of  that  is  a  pile  of  wood.  Stay 
there  and  wait." 

M.  Bandus  moved  on  a  few  steps  further,  and,  to  the 
profound  astonishment  of  Lavalette,  knocked  at  the  door 
of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  While  he  talked  to 
the  porter  the  count  passed  quickly  in. 

"  Where's  that  man  going  ?  "  cried  the  porter. 

"  He  is  my  servant,"  coolly  replied  Bandus. 

Carefully  following  his  instructions,  the  count  hurried 
up  stairs  to  the  wood-pile.  There  some  one  whom  he 
could  not  see  pushed  him  gently  into  a  room,  and  shut 
the  door  behind  him.  A  fire  was  burning  on  the  hearth ; 
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a  candlestick,  with  matches  near,  was  on  the  little  round 
table.  He  lighted  the  candle,  looked  around,  and  found  a 
paper,  on  which  was  written  these  words  :— 

"  No  noise.  Open  the  window  at  night  only.  Wear 
soft  shoes,  and  wait  patiently." 

The  count  was  both  assured  and  troubled  by  this 
laconic  note.  He  felt  that  he  was  in  the  hands  of  friends, 
but  why  those  friends  should  be  in  the  mansion  of  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  was  a  mystery.  His  friend, 
Bandus,  coming  in  shortly  after,  solved  the  problem.  The 
Duke  de  Richelieu,  who  held  the  portfolio  of  that  depart- 
ment, was  his  friend.  He  had  connived  with  other  dis- 
tinguished personages  at  his  rescue  after  his  faithful  wife 
had,  by  her  strategy,  got  him  out  of  prison,  and  he  was 
pledged  to  protect  him  in  his  asylum  beneath  that  unsus- 
pected roof  until  he  could  safely  quit  Paris. 

The  grateful  count  was  delighted  to  find  himself  in 
such  illustrious  hands,  while  from  his  window  he  could 
hear  the  voices  of  the  public  criers  and  the  footsteps  of 
gendarmes  alarming  the  city,  and  searching  for  his  person. 
Nevertheless,  he  could  not  help  feeling  anxious  for  the 
safety  of  his  noble  wife.  Where  was  she  ? 

Of  course,  the  jailer  soon  discovered  her  behind  the 
screen.  He  was  furious  at  having  been  outwitted  by  a 
woman.  After  giving  the  alarm,  he  and  his  associates, 
looking  not  on  her  wifely  heroism,  but  at  their  own  dis- 
grace, made  her  the  butt  of  their  harsh,  vulgar  invectives. 
When  the  procureur-general,  Bellart,  came  in,  he  silenced 
his  subordinates,  but  only  that  he  might  pour  upon  her 
the  flood  of  his  own  disgusting  abuse.  Having  gratified 
his  anger  in  this  unmanly  manner,  he  ordered  her  to  be 
confined  in  a  room  which  overlooked  the  court  of  the 
women.  This  was  a  studied  insult,  a  species  of  moral 
martyrdom,  to  the  pure-minded  lady,  inasmuch  as  it 
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compelled  her  to  hear  the  filthy  talk  of  the  low-bred 
wretches  confined  therein.  The  Government,  on  reflec- 
tion, was  not  inclined  to  punish  her  for  an  offense  which 
every  noble  mind  applauded,  and  after  a  time  she  was  set 
at  liberty. 

Eighteen  days  elapsed  before  it  was  thought  best  for 
the  count  to  try  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  the 
military,  and  the  custom-house  officers.  After  that  two 
English  officers  provided  him  with  the  uniform  of  a  British 
military  officer,  and  conducted  him  in  that  guise  from 
Paris  to  Belgium.  Thus  was  his  affectionate  wife  rewarded, 
by  the  completion  of  her  scheme,  for  her  ingenious  de- 
vice, and  for  her  heroic  devotion  to  the  excellent  man 
whom  she  so  truly  loved.  The  knowledge  that  he  was 
safe,  and  that  she  should  soon  be  able  to  join  him,  was  to 
her  a  source  of  unspeakable  joy. 

After  reaching  Belgian  soil  Lavalette  was  naturally 
profuse  in  his  thanks  to  General  Wilson,  the  gentleman 
who  had  accompanied  him  across  the  frontier  of  France. 
The  British  general  only  smiled  at  first,  but  finally  said  :— 

"  Now,  my  dear  fellow;  give  me  your  reasons  for  not 
wishing  to  be  guillotined?" 

o  o 

A  queer,  not  to  say  grim,  question  this  ;  and  the  es- 
caped count  only  looked  at  his  friend  with  silent  surprise. 
Presently  the  officer  resumed,  and  added  :— 

"  Yes,  I  was  told  that  you  had  requested  as  a  particular 
favor  that  you  might  be  shot!' 

"Because,"  replied  the  count,  "the  prisoner  who  is 
guillotined  is  dragged  in  a  cart  with  his  hands  tied  behind 
his  back  ;  he  is  attached  to  a  plank  "- 

"  O,  I  understand,"  interrupted  the  general ;  "  you  did 
not  wish  to  die  like  a  calf." 

Probably  death  by  the  guillotine  is  easier  than  by  the 
musket  ball.  Yet  the  method  of  it  is  more  degrading.  At 
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least  Lavalette  shrunk  from  it,  feeling  it  to  be  so.  Never- 
theless, the  pang  of  any  violent  death  lies  not  in  its  mode, 
but  in  its  cause.  Innocence  dignifies  death.  Guilt  alone 
degrades  the  sufferer.  Had  Lavalette  died  by  the  knife, 
his  death  would  have  degraded  not  himself,  but  the  parties 
who  demanded  it  for  acts  which  were  not  intrinsically 
criminal.  t 

RICHARD    BAXTER    AND    HIS    MARGARET. 
No  reader  whose  impressions  of  Richard  Baxter  are 
derived  from  his  solemn,  startling  '"Call  to  the  Unconvert- 
ed," or  his  sweet  and  beautiful  pictures  of  the  "  Saint's  Rest," 

would  suspect 
that  aught  of  the 
romantic  or  senti- 
mental could  be 
found  in  the  rec- 
ord of  his  troubled 
life.  A  man  of  fee- 
ble health,  attenu- 
ated figure,  devot- 
ed to  study  and  to 
ministerial  work, 
living  in  troub- 
lous times,  and 
sorely  persecuted, 
seems  of  all  men 
most  unlikely  to 
be  the  object  of 
a  cultivated  woman's  most  romantic  affection.  Never- 
theless, such  was  the  fact.  Baxter  was  thus  loved  by  the 
aristocratic  Margaret  Charlton,  one  of  the  belles  of  Kid- 
derminster, who  actually  wooed  and  won  him  for  her  hus- 
band, and  that,  too,  without  sacrificing  her  maidenly  dig- 
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nity,  womanly  self-respect,  or  the  good  opinion  of  those 
whose  regard  was  worth  preserving. 

This  extraordinary  woman,  though  not  of  noble  birth, 
belonged  to  one  of  the  chief  families  in  the  County  of  Salop, 
England.  Her  father  died  while  she  was  a  child.  Her 
mother  married  again  ;  and  in  the  castle  of  her  step-fa- 
ther, a  staunch  supporter  of  Charles  the  First,  Margaret 
witnessed  some  of  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  Her  castellated 
home  was  attacked  by  a  Parliamentary  force,  heroically 
defended,  but  finally  carried  by  assault  after  considerable 
loss  of  life  on  both  sides.  The  victors  set  fire  to  some  of 
its  out-buildings.  After  stripping  them  of  most  of  their 
clothing,  they  drove  Margaret's  mother  and  her  children 
from  the  dismantled  castle  in  a  very  destitute  condition. 

When  Margaret  was  seventeen  years  old  her  mother 
removed  to  Kidderminster,  where  she  rented  an  ancient 
baronial  mansion  which  had  been  partially  ruined  during 
the  civil  war.  At  this  period  she  was  a  proud,  high-spirit- 
ed, handsome  maiden,  reserved  with  respect  to  her  own 
thoughts  and  feelings,  but  very  fond  of  dress,  of  gay  society, 
and  frivolous  amusements.  She  was  also  a  devoted  reader 
of  the  popular,  but  now  obsolete,  romances  of  those  times. 
She  hated  religion,  both  because  she  was  skeptical  with 
regard  to  the  sublime  facts  and  awful  truths  it  teaches,  and 
because  she  firmly,  but  foolishly,  believed  that  it  was  in- 
imical to  true  happiness.  Upon  its  professors  she  looked 
with  haughty  scorn,  partly  because  of  their  poverty,  chief- 
ly because  of  the  strictness  of  their  lives.  Probably  there 
was  not  in  all  Kidderminster  a  maiden  less  likely  to  love 
and  to  marry  the  physically  feeble  but  intellectually 
mighty  and  spiritually  pure  vicar  of  its  parish  church. 
But  who  dares  predict  the  channel  in  which  the  current 
of  a  maiden's  love  will  flow  ? 

Though  hating  religion,  Margaret,  out  of  respect  to 
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her  mother's  wishes,  accompanied  her  to  the  church  of 
which  the  immortal  Baxter  was  then  pastor.  His  strong 
intellect,  his  attractive  style,  his  magnetic  energy,  his  pro- 
foundly impressive  manner,  quickly  arrested  her  attention, 
commanded  her  respect,  and  gave  new  direction  to  her 
thoughts.  His  vivid  descriptions  of  the  work  of  sin  in  the 
human  heart,  and  his  faithful  pictures  of  its  dark  demerit 
and  terrible  punishment,  soon  struck  the  chords  of  her 
moral  feeling,  and  awakened  her  conscience. 

"  He  preached,  as  never  sure  to  preach  again, 
And  as  a  dying  man  to  dying  men." 

Her  soul  responded  to  his  stern  appeals.  She  began 
to  pray  in  secret.  Her  natural  reserve  kept  her  from 
speaking  of  her  feelings  to  any  one,  until  her  waiting-maid, 
having  accidentally  overheard  her  strong  cries  for  divine 
mercy,  made  the  precious  fact  known  to  her  delighted 
mother.  Margaret  attempted  no  further  concealment. 
But  her  mental  distress  was  so  exceedingly  great  that, 
through  her  mother's  agency  probably,  Baxter  wrote  her 
"a  letter  of  counsel,"  which  was  the  beginning  of  a  long 
and  valuable  spiritual  correspondence  between  them.  It  is 
strange  that,  aided  as  she  was  by  Baxter's  clear  evangelical 
instruction,  she  lived  for  months  without  attaining  the 
"rest  of  faith."  While  still  buffeting  with  the  waves  of 
uncertainty,  she  fell  sick,  apparently  with  consumption, 
and  was  brought,  as  both  she  and  her  friends  supposed, 
face  to  face  with  death.  Lacking  that  mighty  faith  which 
wrests  his  sting  from  the  Death  Angel,  she  was  terrified. 
But  so  deep  and  general  was  the  interest  of  the  Kidder- 
minster Church  in  her  well-being  that  a  day  of  humilia- 
tion and  prayer  for  her  recovery  was  appointed.  Baxter 
led  the  devotions  of  a  large  assembly.  He  records  the 
result  in  the  following  simple  words  : — 

"  I  was  with  them  at  prayer  for  this  woman,  and  com- 
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passion  made  us  all  extraordinarily  fervent,  and-God  heard 
us,  and  especially  delivered  her,  as  it  were,  by  nothing,  or 
by  an  altogether  undesigned  means.  She  drank  of  her 
own  inclination,  not  being  directed,  a  large  quantity  of 
syrup  of  violets,  and  the  next  morning  her  nose  bled,  which 
it  scarce  ever  did  before  or  since,  and  the  lungs  seemed 
cleared  and  her  pulse  suddenly  amended,  her  cough  abated,, 
and  her  strength  returned  in  a  short  time."  Three  months 
later,  when  her  health  was  completely  restored,  the  Church 
kept  a  day  of  thanksgiving  to  God  for  her  recovery.  With 
the  blessing  of  renewed  health  she  also  received  the  more 
precious  gift  of  spiritual  peace. 

Baxter  had  previously  won  this  maiden's  respect.  His 
interest  in  her  religious  progress  and  in  her  health  awak- 
ened her  gratitude.  Out  of  this  latter  feeling  there  issued 
a  strong  personal  affection — a  passion  so  deep,  so  mingled 
with  her  religious  affections,  and  so  seemingly  irresistible, 
that  its  concealment  affected  her  health  and  endangered 
her  life. 

Baxter,  however,  felt  no  reciprocal  passion.  He  had, 
indeed,  no  suspicion  of  her  love.  Why  should  he?  He 
was  twenty-three  years  her  senior,  had  resolved  never  to 
marry,  had  written  against  the  marriage  of  ministers,  was 
socially  her  inferior,  was  infirm  in  health,  somewhat  ascetic 
in  his  habits,  and  severe  in  his  temper.  All  this  the  maid- 
en knew.  Nevertheless,  she  determined  to  marry  him. 

A  maiden  of  less  purity  of  spirit  and  purpose  would 
have  sought  to  gain  her  end  by  such  fascinations  as  most 
handsome  women  know  how  to  employ.  But  Margaret 
was  too  pure-minded  to  be  artful.  She  therefore  adopted 
a  method  which,  though  not  absolutely  wrong,  was  cer- 
tainly unmaidenly,  and  can  only  be  justified  by  her  lofty  • 
consciousness  of  integrity,  her  sincere  conviction  that  with 
Baxter  for  her  husband  she  could  be  more  happy  and 
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tul  than  if  she  remained  a  spinster.  Of  course,  with 
her  absorbing  love  for  him,  she  could  not  think  of  marry- 
ing any  other  man. 

Going  with  a  friend  to  Baxter's  house,  she  sent  the 
story  of  her  love  and  wishes  to  her  astonished  pastor. 
The  reader  can  readily  imagine  the  good  vicar's  look  of 
wonder  as,  with  uplifted  hands,  he  exclaims : — 

"Since  I  have  passed  my  youth  in  celibacy,  it  would  be 
reputed  madness  in  me  to  marry  a  young  woman." 

But  Margaret,  standing  at  the  door  and  trembling  with 
anxiety,  as  we  may  well  suppose,  overhears  these  dis- 
couraging words,  and  resolves  to  plead  her  own  case. 
Entering  the  room  with  a  blushing  but  still  modest  coun- 
tenance, she  says,  in  tones  which  go  thrillingly  through  the 
good  man's  heart  :— 

"  Dear  Mr.  Baxter,  I  protest,  with  a  sincere  and  real 
heart,  I  do  not  make  a  tender  of  myself  to  you  upon  any 
worldly  or  carnal  account,  but  to  have  a  more  frequent 
converse  with  so  holy  and  prudent  a  yoke-fellow  to  assist 
me  in  my  way  to  heaven,  and  to  keep  me  steadfast  in  my 
perseverance  which  I  design  for  God's  glory  and  my  own 
soul's  good." 

What  could  the  good  man  say  to  such  words,  proceed- 
ing, as  they  did,  from  the  lips  of  a  lovely,  cultivated,  virtu- 
ous girl,  whose  very  manner  assured  him  that  her  price- 
less proffer  sprang  from  "a  pure  fountain  of  love?"  He 
hesitated  and  yielded,  solemnly  consenting  to  accept  her 
as  his  bride  at  some  future  time. 

A  few  days  after  this  romantic  betrothal  Baxter  was 
summoned  to  London  on  some  matters  connected  with 
the  restoration  of  the  unprincipled  Charles  the  Second. 
Margaret,  writhing  under  the  pangs  of  separation,  pro- 
posed to  follow  him  clandestinely.  He  replied  by  letter: — 

"It  is  not  lawful  to  speak  an  idle  word,  and  especially 
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deliberately,  much  less  to  go  on  an  idle  journey.  ...  It 
is  a  greater  work  to  bring  your  mind  and  will  to  the  will 
of  God  than  to  change  place  or  apparel,  or  run  away  as 
Jonah  in  discontent.  ...  I  will  pray  that  no  creature  may 
seem  greater,  better,  or  more  regardable,  or  necessary  to 
you,  than  it  is,  ...  that  it  may  never  be  over-loved,  over- 
feared,  over-trusted,  or  its  thoughts  too  much  regarded." 

Not  much  of  the  lover  in  these  tender  rebukes,  the 
reader  will  say.  Perhaps  not.  Yet  we  think  they  con- 
tain the  wisdom  of  that  true  love  which  was  beginning  to 
bud,  and  which  soon  after  bloomed  into  a  true  conjugal 
affection  in  Baxter's  heart.  But,  wise  though  they  were, 
they  did  not  entirely  prevent  Margaret  from  fulfilling  her 
purpose.  Instead  of  eloping,  however,  she  prevailed  on 
her  mother  to  remove  with  her  to  London,  that  she  might 
be  near  him  who,  if  not  yet  her  lover,  was  her  beloved 
and  betrothed. 

This  removal  tended  to  the  end  she  sought  by  keep- 
ing her  near  the  person  of  Baxter,  but  it  cost  the  life  of 
her  devoted  mother,  who  died  in  about  a  year,  of  a  pre- 
vailing fever.  It  also  cost  Baxter  not  a  little  of  disturbed 
feeling,  for,  his  engagement  becoming  known,  his  brethren 
in  the  ministry  laughed  at  him  and  taunted  him  with  his 
old  notions  about  ministerial  celibacy  ;  and  the  ribald  wits 
at  the  court  of  the  "  merry  monarch"  jeered  him,  and  made 
him  the  butt  of  their  most  stinging  jests,  very  much  to  the 
good  man's  annoyance. 

But  by  this  time  his  heart  had  responded  to  Margaret's 
affection,  and  three  years  after  her  romantic  declaration 
of  love  he  led  her  to  the  altar.  His  bride  "was  only  in 
her  twenty-third  year ;  he  had  passed  his  forty-sixth." 
Prelates  sneered  at  his  alleged  inconsistency,  and  the  gay 
followers  of  King  Charles  again  made  the  air  at  White- 
hall echo  their  merry  laughter.  To  the  latter  it  seemed  a 
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very  comic  fact  that  so  stern  a  non-conformist  should  get 
11  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  wedded  love."  His  defense 
of  this  singular  marriage  is  worth  recording.  With  in- 
imitable simplicity  he  says  :— 

"  The  true  opening  of  her  case  and  mine,  and  the  many 
strange  occurrences  which  brought  it  to  pass,  would  take 
away  the  wonder  of  her  friends  and  mine  that  knew  us, 
and  the  notice  of  it  would  much  conduce  to  the  under- 
standing of  some  other  passages  in  our  lives.  .  .  .  Both  in 
her  case  and  mine  there  was  much  extraordinary  which 
it  doth  not  concern  the  world  to  be  acquainted  with." 

Honest  Baxter  was  no  doubt  right,  and  the  results  of 
this  seemingly  ill-assorted  marriage  go  far  to  atone  for  its 
singular,  not  to  say  unmaidenly,  beginning.  Margaret 
Baxter's  devotion  to  her  husband's  personal  comfort,  and 
the  unceasing  and  great  sacrifices  she  made  for  his  work's 
sake  amply  justify  her  declaration  on  the  day  of  their  be- 
trothal, that  she  did  not  make  a  tender  of  herself  "upon 
any  worldly  or  carnal  account."  She  was  no  Mrs.  John 
Wesley,  to  fret  at  and  be  jealous  of  her  husband's  devotion 
to  his  chosen  work.  On  the  contrary,  she  became  a  nurse 
to  him  in  his  frequent  fits  of  sickness,  an  active  fellow- 
worker  for  Christ,  stimulating  his  zeal,  cheering  his  spirit, 
and  spending  her  fortune  freely  to  promote  his  usefulness. 
She  comforted  him  under  the  sore  persecutions  which  be- 
fell him,  and  cheerfully  shared  with  him  the  discomforts 
of  the  long  and  tedious  imprisonment  he  suffered  in 
maintaining  the  principles  of  religious  toleration.  Her 
spirit  was  indeed  heroic,  and  both  by  counsel  and  example 
she  kept  her  sometimes  discouraged  husband  firm  in  his 
sharp,  bitter,  trying  contests  with  the  enemies  of  tolera- 
tion. Moreover,  the  wisdom  of  her  speech,  the  dignity 
of  her  manners,  and  the  lovingness  of  her  spirit,  won 
friends  both  for  herself  and  Baxter  wherever  they  re- 
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sided.  Like  the  virtuous  wife  portrayed  by  the  pen  of 
Solomon,  she  did  him  "good  and  not  evil  all  the  days  of 
her  life." 

After  nineteen  years  of  married  life,  which,  though 
passed  amidst  much  that  was  externally  painful,  was  not 
merely  wholly  free  from  conjugal  discord,  but  delight- 
fully harmonious  and  spiritually  profitable  to  both,  she 
was  once  more  brought,  by  disease,  into  the  presence  of 
the  death-angel.  But  his  sting  was  gone  now,  his  terrors 
transformed  into  attractions,  and  his  voice  that  of  a  mes- 
senger from  her  best  beloved  in  heaven.  Looking  from 
her  dying  bed  upon  the  faces  of  her  friend,  Mrs.  Corbet, 
and  of  Baxter,  she  exultingly  exclaimed  :— 

"  My  mother  is  in  heaven,  and  Mr.  Corbet  is  in  heaven, 
and  thou  and  I  shall  be  in  heaven." 

Thus,  in  June,  1681,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-two,  this 
remarkable  woman  passed  from  the  tribulations  of  the 
times  to  the  peaceful  realm  of  the  redeemed.  Baxter  sur- 
vived her  ten  years,  was  buried  in  her  grave,  and,  no 
doubt,  ascended  to  the  "  rest"  where  their  spiritual  union, 
so  well  begun  on  earth,  was  made  immortal,  as  is  the  life 
of  souls.  Excepting  only  her  wooing  of  Baxter,  of  which 
it  may  be  paradoxically  observed  that  she  did  an  un- 
maidenly  act  with  the  purity  of  maidenly  feeling,  her  life 
was  honorable,  noble,  and  beautiful.  A  truer  woman 
never  lived  ;  and  so  long  as  the  world  sets  high  value  on 
conjugal  fidelity  and  devotion,  on  heroic  self-denial  for 
Christ's  sake,  and  on  sincere  piety,  it  will  not  permit  the 
name  of  Margaret  Charlton  Baxter  to  be  forgotten.  % 
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THE  LOVES  OF  VINDELGARDE  AND  ADALRICH. 

MANY  centuries  ago  Adalrich,  a  German  count,  who 
could  boast  that  the  blood  of  Charlemagne  coursed 
through  his  veins,  married  Vindelgarde,  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  the  reigning  Emperor  of  Germany.  They 
loved  each  other  with  genuine  affection  and  were  con- 
sequently very  happy.  After  two  years  of  conjugal  fe- 
licity, word  was  brought  to  the  count  that  the  Hungarians 
had  invaded  his  extensive  domains  in  Bavaria.  Calling 
his  brave  knights  and'faithful  retainers  to  rally  round  his 
banner,  the  count  bade  sad  but  loving  farewell  to  his 
weeping  wife,  and  hastened  to  drive  back  the  fierce  in- 
vaders of  his  territories. 

In  a  terrible  battle  which  ensued  shortly  after,  the 
count  was  conquered  and  taken  prisoner.  So  securely 
was  he  confined  by  his  triumphant  foes  that  he  was  unable 
to  inform  his  wife  of  the  place  of  his  imprisonment. 
Month  after  month  rolled  past,  and  no  tidings  concerning 
him  reached  the  sorrowful  countess.  When  two  years 
were  gone  she  mourned  him  as  dead. 

Vindelgarde  was  only  twenty-three  years  old,  and  was 
extremely  beautiful.  Many  a  noble  young  knight  would 
have  been  proud  to  call  the  lovely  young  widow  his  bride. 
But,  like  the  faithful  Penelope,  her  heart  clung  to  the 
memory  of  her  Ulysses,  for  it  was  in  the  count's  unknown 
grave.  She  could  not,  therefore,  give  it  to  another,  and 
she  was  of  too  exalted  a  nature — too  truly  a  genuine 
woman — to  give  her  hand  without  her  heart  to  any  man. 
Accordingly,  acting  in  the  spirit  of  her  times,  she  went  to 
the  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall,  and  asked, 

"  Will  your  reverence  permit  me  to  erect  a  small  build- 
ing near  the  sacred  walls  of  your  monasterv  ?  It  is  my 
10 
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wish  to  abide  in  it  under  a  vow  of  eternal  widowhood 
and  devotion." 

Of  course,  the  abbot  could  not  well  refuse  a  request 
so  much  in  harmony  with  the  rules  and  spirit  of  his  order. 
His  permission  was  cheerfully  given.  The  countess 
erected  her  modest  asylum,  entered  it  with  her  little  son 
and  female  attendants,  and  spent  two  more  years  in 
mourning  for  her  husband,  in  religious  devotions,  and 
in  works  of  charity. 

One  day,  as  she  was  distributing  some  money  and 
vestments  to  a  crowd  of  poor  at  the  door  of  her  cottage,, 
a  haggard,  wild-looking  pilgrim  approached,  and  in  rude,, 
insolent  tones,  said  : — 

"  Give  me  some  money!     Give  me  clothing  !" 

The  man's  rudeness,  so  different  from  the  respect  with 
which  she  had  always  been  treated,  wounded  her  gentle 
spirit.  Her  thoughts  wandered  back  to  other  days,  and, 
scarcely  knowing  what  she  said,  she  cried : — 

"O,  had  he  lived!" 

The  exclamation  had  scarcely  left  her  lips  before  the 
wild  pilgrim  "  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  and  bore  her,  faint- 
ing from  terror  and  shame,  into  the  church."  There  her 
terror  speedily  melted  into  gladness,  and  her  shame  was 
transmuted  into  loving  transports.  This  pilgrim,  so  seem- 
ingly rude,  was  her  beloved  count,  just  returned  from  his 
long  and  painful  captivity.  Most  unexpectedly  and  sud- 
denly he  had  discovered  her  in  the  act  of  dispensing  her 
charities  to  the  poor. 

Hand  in  hand  the  happy  pair  proceeded  to  the  mon- 
astery, where  she  said  to  the  abbot : — 

"  Reverend  sire,  my  husband,  the  count,  has  returned. 
Release  me  from  my  vow  of  widowhood.  Should  I  ever 
be  so  unfortunate  as  to  become  a  widow  in  reality  I  will 
assume  it  again." 
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Perhaps  the  abbot  thought  her  request  reasonable ; 
perhaps  he  feared  the  fire  that  flamed  in  the  eyes  of  the 
impatient  count.  We  do  not  know  his  motive,  but  we  do 
know  that  he  released  her  from  her  vow,  and  that  she 
and  her  husband  spent  another  happy  year  in  their  castle. 
Then,  alas!  it  became  her  turn  to  go  into  a  captivity 
which  was  not  to  end  until  the  mighty  power  of  God 
shall  terminate  the  reign  of  Death.  Vindelgarde's  death 
came  as  she  was  giving  birth  to  her  second  son. 

With  her  decease  the  count's  interest  in  the  pomps 
and  vanities  of  life  died  also.  He  took  the  cowl,  and 
entered  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall.  One  cannot  refuse 
admiration  of  his  affection,  nor  help  regretting  that  he 
chose  this  method  of  giving  it  expression.  Nevertheless, 
the  beautiful  conjugal  devotion  of  this  noble  pair  may  be 
accepted  as  an  example  worthy  of  imitation  in  all  ages 
and  among  all  classes,  while  their  self-burial  in  cloisters 
may  give  us  occasion  to  rejoice  over  our  emancipation 
from  the  superstition  which  is  the  corner-stone  of  all 
cloistered  life. 


THE  FOUR  WIVES  OF  WILLIAM  THE  SILENT. 

WILLIAM  THE  SILENT.  There  is  no  grander  character 
among  all  the  statesmen  of  the  sixteenth  century  than 
William,  Prince  of  Orange,  surnamed  the  Silent,  or  the 
Taciturn.  To  no  other  political  personage  of  that  event- 
ful period  is  Protestantism  more  deeply  indebted  for  its 
escape  from  the  schemes  for  its  extermination  devised  by 
Henry  of  France  and  Philip  of  Spain.  Originally  William 
was  himself  a  Catholic,  but  when  Henry  privately  divulged 
to  him  the  horrible  secret  that  he  and  Philip  had  agreed 
to  put  to  death  every  Protestant  in  their  dominions,  his 
great  soul  revolted  from  the  contemplated  wholesale  mur- 
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der.  Yet  neither  by  word  or  by  act  did  he  betray  either 
his  loathing  of  the  crime  or  his  purpose,  then  inwardly 
formed,  to  defeat  the  infamous  league.  It  was  his  reti- 
cence at  this  critical  moment,  not  his  habitual  lack  of 
affability  or  eloquence,  which  gained  him  his  singular 
surname. 

In  his  boyhood  this  precocious  prince  was  the  confi- 
dential page  of  Charles  V.  His  youth  was  spent  in  com- 
panionship with  kings  and  statesmen.  In  his  early  man- 
hood his  high  birth,,  great  riches,  courteous  address, 
diplomatic  skill,  and  broad  statesmanship,  made  him  the 
foremost  man  in  the  Netherlands.  Before  he  reached 
his  prime  he  became  the  recognized  leader  of  persecuted 
Protestantism  in  Continental  Europe,  and  the  man  most 
feared  by  the  cold-blooded  Philip,  his  royal  allies,  and  the 
cunning  emissaries  of  the  Vatican. 

This  man,  so  oppressed  with  cares,  so  absorbed  in 
political  activities,  so  vexed  by  false-hearted  men,  so  pur- 
sued by  powerful  foes  who  for  years  endeavored  to  take 
his  life  by  hired  murderers,  sought  relief  from  his  toil  in 
behalf  of  public  interests  in  the  quiet  pleasures  of  domes- 
tic life,  and  in  the  sweet,  disinterested  sympathies  of  con- 
jugal affection.  During  his  busy  life  he  was  four  times 
married. 

His  first  wife  was  Anne  of  Egmont,  the  greatest  heir- 
ess in  the  Netherlands.  They  were  both  eighteen  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  their  marriage,  which  was  arranged 
more  on  the  principle  of  convenience  than  because  of  any 
previously  existing  affection.  Such  was  the  fashion  in 
those  days  among  the  sons  and  daughters  of  royal  and 
patrician  families,  and  such  is  too  much  the  fashion  still. 
Such  unions  rarely  lead  to  happiness,  but  in  this  case 
the  noble  qualities  of  the  prince  and,  we  may  presume, 
the  good  sense  of  the  lady,  did  produce  both  "  tenderness 
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anil  contentment,"  if  not  sentimental  fondness,  between 
them.  They  were,  however,  parted  by  her  death  after 
only  seven  years  of  wedlock. 

The  courtship  of  princes  and  princesses  is  usually 
conducted,  not  in  person,  but  by  proxy.  Hence  about  a 
year  after  the  death  of  the  prince's  first  wife  we  find  him, 
at  the  instigation  of  Granville,  a  papal  bishop,  and  of 
Philip  of  Spain,  trying  to  negotiate  a  marriage  with 
Mademoiselle  Renee,  a  lady  related  to  the  royal  houses 
of  both  France  and  Spain.  But  both  Granville  and 
Philip  were  either  false  from  the  beginning,  or  they  be- 
came alarmed  as  the  matter  progressed,  lest  such  an 
alliance  with  royal  blood  should  add  too  much  to  the 
prince's  growing  prestige.  From  one  or  the  other  of 
these  causes  they  finally  prevailed  on  the  young  lady's 
mother  to  refuse  her  consent  to  the  marriage.  Upon 
this,  William,  vexed  at  the  mortification  involved  in  the 
affair,  but  by  no  means  sentimentally  wounded,  turned 
his  attention  to  Germany,  and  proposed  marriage  to 
Anna  of  Saxony,  a  homely,  somewhat  deformed,  and- 
limping  young  lady  of  sixteen. 

His  choice,  as  in  the  case  of  his  first  wife,  was  made 
wholly  on  grounds  of  convenience.  Anna's  high  rank, 
which  was  superior  to  his  own,  and  her  powerful  connec- 
tions, were  her  sole  recommendations.  Her  dowry  was  not 
equal  to  her  rank.  Hence  there  was  nothing  mercenary  on 
the  prince's  part.  Yet,  considering  that  up  to  this  time  he 
was  a  papist,  though  not  a  bigot,  and  the  lady  was  a  Lu- 
theran, his  choice  must  be  accounted  singular.  This  differ- 
ence in  their  religious  principles  caused  strong  opposition 
to  their  marriage  among  the  friends  of  both.  Philip  of 
Spain  wished  "  it  might  be  broken  off."  The  lady's 
grandfather,  the  old  Landgrave,  Philip  of  Hesse,  said  bit- 
terly of  William  :  "  Tis  a  papist,  who  goes  to  mass,  and 
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eats  no  meat  on  fast  days."  Moreover,  the  lady's  dead 
father,  the  Elector  Maurice,  had  been  the  sworn  and 
successful  adversary  of  Romanism  and  of  Spain.  "Could 
no  other  bride  than  the  daughter  of  such  a  man  be  found 
for  the  prince?"  asked  the  King  of  Spain  with  chagrin. 
While  the  lady's  grandfather,  with  still  greater  bitterness, 
demanded  why  she  should  marry  a  man  who  had  been 
the  favorite  page  of  the  hated  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and 
was  still  the  friend  of  the  detested  and  crafty  Bishop 
Granville. 

But  the  prince  was  determined  to  prosecute  his  suit. 
For  political  reasons  Anna's  uncle  and  guardian,  the 
Elector  Augustus,  favored  it.  After  some  months  of  ne- 
gotiation the  prince  went  to  Dresden  and  met  the  homely 
Anna  for  the  first  time.  His  manly  appearance  and  rare 
accomplishments  carried  her  heart  by  storm.  She  be- 
came, or  fancied  that  she  was,  desperately  enamored  of 
him,  and  eager  for  their  marriage.  With  a  zeal  and 
coarseness  scarcely  suited  to  a  princess  of  sixteen,  she 
said  to  those  who  opposed  her  betrothal : — 

"  What  God  hath  decreed  the  devil  shall  not  hinder." 

• 

Much  negotiation,  numerous  letters,  urgent  attempts 
on  the  part  of  the  lady's  relatives  to  exact  pledges  from 
William  with  respect  to  the  liberty  she  should  be  allowed 
in  religious  matters,  followed.  The  prince  would  only 
agree  that,  if  she  lived  catholically,  she  should  never  be 
troubled  with  regard  to  her  creed.  In  point  of  fact,  Will- 
iam up  to  this  period  of  his  life  was  more  of  a  gay  cava- 
lier than  a  religionist.  He  was  not  even  a  Catholic  from 
conviction,  but  only  from  education,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  reply  made  to  the  bride's  aunt  immediately  after 
the  marriage,  when  she  begged  him  not  to  pervert  her 
niece  from  the  true  religion. 

"  She  shall  not  be  troubled,"  replied  the  prince,  "  with 
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such  melancholy  things.  Instead  of  holy  writ  she  shall 
read  Amadis  de  Gaule  and  such  books  of  pastime  as  dis- 
course de  amore ;  and  instead  of  knitting  and  sewing  she 
shall  learn  to  dance  a  galliarde  and  such  courtoisies  as 
are  the  mode  of  our  country  and  suitable  to  her  rank." 

This  flippant  language  on  so  serious  a  subject  would 
not  have  been  used  by  William  at  a  later  period  in  his 
career,  when  profounder  thoughts  of  religion  and  grander 
political  projects  occupied  his  brain  and  governed  his 
feelings.  Neither  did  it  satisfy  the  Protestant  princes  of 
Germany,  some  of  whom  declared  "  they  would  sooner 
'give  their  daughters  to  a  boor  or  a  swineherd  than  to  a 
papist."  Nevertheless,  the  lady  herself  being  abundantly 
willing,  her  uncle  Augustus  firm,  and  William  persistent, 
the  marriage  took  place  at  Leipsic  on  Sunday,  August  24, 
1561.  As  became  the  high  positions  of  the  contracting 
pair,  it  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp.  Embassadors 
from  Spain  and  Denmark,  potentates  from  all  parts  of 
Germany,  and  magistrates  from  many  cities,  graced  the 
occasion  with  their  presence.  All  these  were  attended  by 
gay  retinues. 

On  the  wedding  day  the  Elector  Augustus,  accom- 
panied by  a  brilliant  cavalcade  numbering  four  thousand, 
rode  out  of  Leipsic  to  meet  the  bridegroom,  who  had 
passed  the  previous  night  at  Meneburg.  One  thousand 
horsemen  formed  William's  escort.  After  joining  the. 
elector  both  parties  marched  into  the  city.  The  prince 
dismounted  at  the  town-house,  where  he  was  received  on 
the  staircase  by  the  bride  and  her  ladies,  after  which  she 
retired  to  her  private  apartment. 

Some  formalities  respecting  the  religious  privileges 
of  the  bride  after  marriage  were  then  attended  to,  after 
which  the  bridal  procession  was  formed,  and,  headed  by 
the  court  musicians,  proceeded  to  the  grand  hall  of  the 
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town-house.  The  nuptial  ceremony  was  then  performed. 
"  Immediately  afterward,"  says  Motley,  "and  in  the  same 
hall,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  placed  publicly  upon 
a  splendid  gilded  bed,  with  gold-embroidered  curtains,  the 
princess  being  conducted  thither  by  the  elector  and  elec- 
tress.  Confects  and  spiced  drinks  were  then  served  to 
them  and  to  the  assembled  company.  After  this  cere- 
mony they  were  conducted  to  their  separate  chambers  to 
dress  for  dinner." 

The  wedding  banquet  was  given  in  the  same  hall ;  the 
first  course,  consisting  of  twenty-five  dishes,  was  spread 
on  five  round  tables,  each  accommodating  ten  guests. 
Then  the  married  pair,  accompanied  by  the  elector  and 
electress,  the  royal  envoys  of  Spain  and  Denmark  and 
other  dignitaries,  took  their  seats,  and  the  banquet  began. 
During  the  repast  the  "  merriest  and  most  ingenious  mu- 
sic "  was  plentifully  discoursed  by  a  choir  and  bands.  A 
ball  followed  the  banquet.  The  list  of  dances  accom- 
plished, "  confects  and  drinks "  were  passed  round,  and 
"  the  bridal  pair  were  then  conducted  to  the  nuptial 
chamber." 

The  next  morning  at  seven  o'clock  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  escorted  by  separate  companies  of  gentlemen, 
attended  by  a  great  number  of  fifers,  drummers,  and 
trumpeters,  proceeded  to  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas. 
Twelve  counts,  each  wearing  a  scarf  of  the  bride's  colors, 
with  golden  garlands  on  their  heads  and  lighted  torches 
in  their  hands,  "  preceded  her  to  the  choir."  When  all 
were  seated  the  orchestra  performed  some  fine  music, 
after  which  a  long  address  was  given,  and  a  blessing  pro- 
nounced on  the  bride  and  bridegroom  by  a  Dr.  Pfeffinger. 

A  grand  tournament  in  the  market-place  took  place 
in  the  afternoon  and  on  the  three  following  days.  Jousts, 
riding  at  the  ring,  a  foot  tourney  by  bands  of  men, 
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masquerades,  and  mummeries  were  among  the  revels 
which  filled  the  festal  days  following  this  ill-omened  mar- 
riage, which,  by  an  undesigned  coincidence,  had  taken 
place  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day — a  day  which  a  few 
years  later  was  destined  to  become  notorious  in  the  an- 
nals of  papistical  crime  as  one  stained  with  the  blood  of 
thousands  guilty  of  nothing  but  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
the  crucified  Jesus. 

As  we  have  said,  the  princess  was,  or  thought  she  was, 
violently  in  love  with  William  before  their  marriage.  But 
she  was  fickle,  eccentric,  and  passionate,  "almost  a  lunatic 
from  the  beginning,"  says  Motley,  and  in  no  way  fitted 
to  be  the  wife  of  so  astute  a  man  as  Orange,  or  to  assist 
him  in  grappling  with  the  mighty  problems  of  religious 
and  civil  liberty  which  now  began  to  engross  his  atten- 
tion and  test  his  character.  Out  of  this  unfitness  dislike 
of  her  great  husband  speedily  grew,  in  place  of  the  super- 
ficial but  passionate  affection  which  she  had  at  first  pos- 
sessed. This  dislike,  expressed  in  furious  outbursts  of 
uncontrollable  passion,  soon  waxed  into  hatred.  Then 
her  conduct  became  almost  unendurable  and  notorious. 
Sometimes  she  would  shut  herself  up  in  her  chamber  for 
weeks,  keeping  the  shutters  closed  and  candles  burning 
ni^ht  and  day.  At  other  times,  when  mingling  with  the 
magnificent  court  maintained  by  her  liberal-minded  hus- 
band, she  quarreled  for  precedence  openly  and  violently, 
in  doorways  and  ante-chambers,  with  the  Countess  of 
Egmont.  She  also  insulted  her  noble  husband  both  in 
public  and  in  private.  Once  at  a  supper  table,  at  which 
several  great  nobles  were  guests,  her  language  to  him  was 
such  that  "  all  wondered  that  he  could  endure  the  abusive 
terms  which  she  applied  to  him." 

How  did  the  prince  bear  her  misconduct  ?  With  sad- 
ness and  patience  at  first,  hoping  "  that  with  age  would 
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•come  improvement."  In  this  hope  he  was  disappointed. 
Instead  of  becoming  calmer  and  wiser  with  years  she  be- 
came less  considerate  and  more  violent,  until  her  temper 
was  actually  ferocious.  She  beat  her  servants,  not  only 
with  her  hands,  but  with  clubs.  She  cursed  herself  and 
all  around  her  with  blasphemous  profanity.  She  threat- 
ened her  attendants  with  knives  and  daggers,  and  repeat- 
edly declared  she  would  take  her  own  life.  She  also  be- 
came intemperate — a  vice  to  which  she  had  been  inclined 
from  the  beginning,  drinking  at  least  two  quarts  of  wine 
every  day.  When  the  misfortunes  of  his  country  com- 
pelled her  husband  to  mortgage  his  estates,  sell  his  plate 
and  jewels — to  impoverish  himself,  indeed,  for  the  sake  of 
religious  and  civil  liberty,  instead  of  entering  with  wom- 
anly sympathy  into  his  great  designs  she  did  all  that  a 
vicious  woman  could  do  to  burden  and  torment  him.  At 
length,  to  his  great  relief,  she  withdrew  from  him,  occa- 
sionally at  first,  and  permanently  at  length.  And  then,  as 
if  she  sought  to  bury  herself  and  her  reputation  in  the 
mire  of  infamy,  she  formed  an  illicit  connection  with  John 
Rubens,  an  exiled  magistrate,  and  the  father  of  the  cele- 
brated painter  of  that  name. 

This  crime  justified  the  prince  in  seeking  to  break  the 
bond  of  marriage  by  divorce.  Moreover,  the  wretched 
princess  had  become  a  lunatic,  and  her  stern  guardian, 
the  Elector  Augustus,  imprisoned  her  in  a  chamber  of  his 
palace,  the  windows  of  which  he  walled  up.  A  small 
wicket  in  the  door  admitted  the  passage  of  food,  and  he 
permitted  a  minister  to  stand  and  preach  to  her  every  day 
for  her  spiritual  edification,  if  such  edification  were  possi- 
ble. In  this  terrible  prison  she  remained  two  years, 
when  she  died  mad,  on  the  i8th  of  December,  1577. 
There  was  a  sad  and  fearful  contrast  between  the  mag- 
nificence of  her  wedding  and  the  misery  of  her  death. 
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Nothing  but  the  folly  of  a  bad  nature  could  have  found 
such  thorns  in  that  marriage  rose.  Her  own  vices  de- 
stroyed her.  One  scarcely  knows  whom  to  pity  most,  this 
bad  woman,  who  threw  away  her  own  happiness  as  if  it 
had  been  a  worthless  bauble,  or  the  exalted  man  whose 
life,  already  heavily  oppressed  by  those  burdensome  state 
cares  involved  in  watching  the  birth  throes  of  a  new  na- 
tion, she  wickedly  embittered  through  more  than  a  decade 
of  years. 

About  two  years  before  the  death  of  the  divorced 
Anna,  William  married  his  third  wife.  His  chief  motive 
in  this  marriage  was  a  desire  and  need  of  intelligent  com- 
panionship. His  habits  were  eminently  domestic.  The 
character  of  the  mad  Anna,  and  his  innumerable  and 
harassing  public  duties,  had  long  deprived  him  of  the 
pleasures  of  social  conversation.  His  choice  of  a  third 
bride  was  made,  not  on  political  or  pecuniary  grounds,  but 
from  inclination.  It  fell  on  the  Princess  Charlotte  of 
Bourbon,  the  daughter  of  a  French  prince  who  had  at  one 
time  concerted  with  the  bloodthirsty  Philip  of  Spain  and 
the  ferocious  Alva  to  destroy  all  the  Huguenots  in  France 
and  the  Netherlands.  But  the  princess,  instead  of  in- 
heriting her  father's  spirit,  had  secretly  imbibed  a  love  for 
the  Reformed  religion.  She  had  been  forced  while  under 
the  canonical  age  to  take  the  vows  of  a  nun  in  the  Con- 
vent of  Joiiarrs,  of  which,  in  due  time,  she  was  made  abbess. 
Disgusted  with  convent  life,  she  had  secretly  fled  from  the 
cloister  in  1572,  and  taken  refuge  with  the  Elector  Pal- 
atine in  Germany.  Her  father,  enraged  at  her  conduct, 
refused  to  assist  her  in  any  way.  He  would  not  even  re- 
ceive her  letters.  Hence,  notwithstanding  her  princely 
birth  and  royal  connections,  she  was  a  penniless  outcast, 
dependent  on  the  bounty  of  the  reformed  princes  of  Ger- 
many. She  had  made  great  sacrifices  for  the  truth's  sake. 
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She  was  a  beautiful,  intelligent,  and  virtuous  lad)'.  For- 
tunately for  her  happiness,  William  met  her  at  Heidelberg, 
and  loved  her.  He  proposed  marriage.  She,  being  of 
age  and  rejected  by  her  papistical  father,  was  so  far  mis- 
tress of  herself  as  to  be  able  to  consult  her  own  inclina- 
tions. Accordingly,  she  accepted  the  prince's  offer. 

Politically,  such  a  marriage  was  considered  highly  im- 
politic by  all  William's  friends.  The  German  relatives  of 
the  crazy  Anna  were  furious.  William's  brother,  John,  of 
Nassau,  pronounced  it  "an  act  of  madness."  The  reply 
of  Orange  to  his  brother  was  characteristic.  Said  he  :— 

"  I  can  assure  you,  my  brother,  that  my  character  has 
always  tended  to  this :  to  care  neither  for  words  nor 
menaces  in  any  matter  when  I  can  act  with  a  clear  con- 
science and  without  doing  injury  to  my  neighbor.  Truly, 
if  I  had  paid  regard  to  the  threats  of  princes,  I  should 
never  have  embarked  in  so  many  dangerous  affairs,  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  the  king  (Philip)  my  master,  in  times 
past,  and  even  to  the  advice  of  many  of  my  relatives  and 
friends." 

Love  proved  stronger  than  policy  in  this  case,  and 
William  married  the  lovely,  but  portionless,  princess  at 
Dort,  in  June,  1575.  There  was  "much  revelry  and  holi- 
day making,"  but  no  dancing  at  this  wedding. 

The  princess  proved,  as  William  expected,  an  "inesti- 
mable treasure."  She  had  a  mind  capable  of  comprehend- 
ing his  far-reaching  plans  for  the  liberty  of  his  country, 
and  a  heart  in  full  sympathy  with  his  religious  principles, 
now  become  decisively  Protestant.  In  disposition  she 
was  all  gentleness.  She  'made  her  husband  happy,  as  the 
following  testimony  from  her  husband's  brother,  Count 
John,  who  had  pronounced  the  marriage  "an  act  of  mad- 
ness," abundantly  proves.  In  1580  that  gentleman  wrote 
concerningf  William  : — 

o 
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"  His  highness  is  in  excellent  health,  and,  in  spite  of 
adversity,  incredible  labor,  perplexity,  and  dangers,  is  in 
such  good  spirits  that  it  makes  me  happy  to  witness  it. 
No  doubt,  a  chief  reason  is  the  consolation  he  derives 
from  the  pious  and  highly  intelligent  wife  whom  the  Lord 
has  o-iven  him — a  woman  who  ever  conforms  to  his  wishes, 

o 

and  is  inexpressibly  dear  to  him." 

This  from  Count  John  must  be  accepted  as  conclusive 
evidence  that  this  gentle  lady,  redeemed  from  convent 
thralldom  by  the  promptings  of  religious  convictions  and 
the  force  of  her  own  exalted  character,  was  in  the  highest 
sense  a  true  w;fe,  an  intellectual  companion,  a  trusted 
friend,  not  a  brainless  pet  or  the  toy  of  her  husband  in 
idle  hours.  That  she  contributed  to  the  happiness  of 
such  a  Christian  statesman  as  William  the  Silent  is  a  fact 
that  crowns  her  life  with  glory.  She  was  able  to  achieve 
this  great  result  because  of  that  combination  of  intell- 
igence and  religion  with  marital  love  which  is  so  conspic- 
uously set  forth  in  the  above  extract  by  her  husband's 
brother.  The  depth  and  intensity  of  her  affection  needs 
no  other  illustration  than  the  fact  that  when,  after  seven 
years  of  married  happiness,  her  beloved  William  was 
stricken  down  by  a  dastardly  assassin's  hand,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  dying,  she  was  prostrated  by  despair. 
Through  eighteen  anxious  days  succeeding  the  assassin- 
ation she  had  tenderly  watched  over  him,  her  fond  heart 
torn  by  alternations  of  hope  and  fear.  Then,  when  the 
prince's  partly  healed  wound  broke  out  afresh,  and  his 
death  seemed  imminent,  a  fever  set  in  which  soon  drank 
up  her  life.  She  died  in  May,  1582.  The  greatness  of  her 
affection  killed  her.  Her  husband  was  convalescent  then, 
but  her  death  came  near  causing  a  relapse,  for  he  "loved 
her  tenderly."  The  country  also  lamented  her  death, 
"for  her  virtues  were  universally  known  and  cherished." 
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That  William  sincerely  mourned  over  the  loss  of  her 
sweet  companionship  there  can  be  no  question.  The  fact 
of  his  marriage,  in  April  of  the  following  year,  with  Louisa^ 
widow  of  Seigneur  de  Teligny,  and  daughter  of  the  il- 
lustrious Conde,  casts  no  cloud  upon  his  affection  for  the 
deceased  Charlotte.  No  doubt,  the  gentle  companionship 
he  had  enjoyed  with  her  made  his  domestic  life  without 
her  sad  and  almost  unendurable  ;  and  no  sensible  mind 
will  censure  him  for -putting  another  lady  in  her  vacant 
place.  Louisa  was  noble,  sensible,  intelligent.  She  lived 
harmoniously  with  him,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  she  bound 
him  to  her  with  as  tender  a  bond  as  the  one  which  was  so 
rudely  snapped  asunder  when  Charlotte  died.  We  know 
that  her  solicitous  watchfulness  suspected  the  murderous 
purpose  of  the  assassin  by  whose  hand  William  fell,  fifteen 
months  after  their  marriage.  Had  her  husband  given  due 
heed  to  her  remark  concerning  "the  villainous  counte- 
nance''of  Gerard,  his  murderer,  he  might  have  lived  many 
years  longer.  He  probably  attributed  her  suspicions  to 
the  over-apprehensiveness  of  her  affection,  soothed  her 
fears,  and  an  hour  later  was  foully  murdered  while  yet  in 
the  fullness  of  his  glorious  manhood.  It  is  honorable  to 
the  memory  of  this  truly  great  man  that  he  made  the 
lives  of  three  of  his  four  wives  eminently  happy.  It  was 
only  because  the  nature  of  Anna  of  Saxony  was  rude, 
coarse,  stubborn,  and  vicious,  that  he  failed  of  adding 
her  name  to  the  list  of  the  few  princesses  who  have  been 
truly  happy  in  their  conjugal  relations.  But  all  history 
proves  that  marital  bliss  is  not  found  to  flourish  as  often 
in  the  atmosphere  of  thrones,  palaces,  and  costly  mansions 
as  in  that  of  those  more  modest" homes  in  which  neither 
wealth  nor  poverty  reigns.  Nevertheless,  had  Anna  of 
Saxony  possessed  a  nobler  nature,  William  the  Silent 
would  have  made  her  happy  in  a  palace. 
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WATERTON'S    BRIEF   MARRIED   LIFE. 

I  i  vv  men  of  this  century  have  exhibited  greater  sin- 
gularity and  contrasts  of  character  than  Charles  Water- 
ton,  the  eccentric  naturalist.  He  was  rich  and  scholarly. 
Yet  his  manners  were  simple,  his  pen  brusque,  his  habits 
plain,  and  his  way  of  living  molded  after  the  fashion  of 
the  pioneer  of  a  new  country,  rather  than  on  that  of  the 
English  country  gentleman.  The  study  of  natural  his- 
tory was  his  passion.  To  gratify  it  he  spent  many  of  the 
best  years  of  his  life  in  the  forests  of  Demerara,  where 
he  endured  hard- 
ships from  which 
the  healthiest  and 
strongest  of  men 
might  well  shrink. 
His  mind  was  re- 
markably original 
and  self-directed. 
He  despised  con- 
ventionalities,and 
sought  whatever 
he  desired,  not  as 
others  had  done, 
but  by  his  own 
chosen  methods. 

Some  of  his 
feats  while  in  the 
forests  of  Deme- 
rara were  very 
daring  and  ex- 
traordinary. 

Among  them 
was  the  capture 
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of  a  large  serpent,  which  he  and  his  attendants  seized 
alive  in  its  den.  Binding  it  to  a  pole,  he  carried  it  to  a 
shed,  put  it  into  a  bag,  and  kept  it  all  night,  because  if 
killed  in  the  evening  it  would  be  too  putrid  for  dissection 
in  the  morning.  This  was  a  characteristic  adventure,  as 
may  be  seen  by  those  who  consult  his  fascinating  biog- 
raphy. 

He  displayed  his  independence  in  the  choice  of  a  wife 
as  in  other  things.  Instead  of  selecting  some  English 
lady,  he  allied  himself  to  a  woman  in  whose  veins  ran  a 
current  of  Indian  blood.  He  met  her  in  her  father's 
house  at  Demerara,  where  Waterton  had  often  enjoyed 
the  rites  of  a  noble  hospitality.  Her  father  was  named 
Charles  Edmonstone,  an  officer  of  the  English  colonial 
government.  Her  mother  was  the  granddaughter  of  the 
chief  of  the  Arowak  Indians,  "a  tribe  remarkable  for 
their  delicate  beauty.''  It  was  certainly  a  strange  vagary 
of  the  affections  which  led  Edmonstone  to  marry  an 
Indian  beauty.  His  daughter  Anne,  who  charmed  Wa- 
terton, "  was  loveliness  itself,  and  the  mind  which  lighted 
up  her  features  was  worthy  of  its  frame."  She  appreci- 
ated the  qualities  of  the  intrepid  naturalist,  reciprocated 
his  affection,  and  married  him. 

Rough,  hardy,  and  whimsical  as  was  Waterton,  he  had 
a  heart  full  of  tenderness.  He  bore  his  bride  to  Walton 
Hall,  where  they  both  anticipated  a  long  life  of  quiet 
happiness.  Alas  for  Waterton  !  the  angel  of  death  soon 
spread  his  dark  wings  over  the  object  of  his  affection. 
Only  about  a  year  of  happiness  was  granted  him,  and 
then  his  wife  died,  shortly  after  giving  birth  to  a  son. 
WTaterton's  entry  of  the  fact  in  his  Journal  is  very  touch- 
ing. He  says  :— 

"In  1829  I  became  the  happiest  man  in  the  world; 
but  it  pleased  Heaven  to  convince  me  that  all  felicity 
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here  is  no  more  than  an  illusive,  transitory  dream,  and  I 
bow  submissively  to  its  adorable  decree.  I  am  left  with 
one  fine  little  boy,  who  looks  up  to  me  for  light." 


WALTON    H.U.I.. 


His  biographer  says:  "Grief  overpowered  him,  and 
for  a  week  he  spoke  to  no  one.  Religion  gradually 
brought  comfort  to  his  mind,  but  he  never  sufficiently 
forgot  his  sorrow  to  be  able  to  talk  of  her.  He  put  up 
over  the  mantel-piece  a  picture  of  Saint  Catherine  of 
Alexandria,  which  had  some  resemblance  to  her ;  and 
when  he  sat  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  it,  or  was  lost  in 
reverie,  those  who  were  nearest  to  him  knew  what  was 
in  his  thoughts." 

Great,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  affection  in  this 
strong  and  hardy  man  which,  when  wounded  by  the  loss 
of  its  object,  could  never  be  fully  healed.  From  the  time 
of  Anne's  death  much  of  his  consolation  was  derived  from 

his  devotion  to  the  child  she  had  borne  him.     He  spent 

11 
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his  years  henceforth  not  in  the  beloved  pursuit  of  study- 
ing natural  objects  in  the  wilds  of  Demerara,  but  at  home,, 
superintending  the  education  of  his  beloved  boy,  and  in 
making  the  park  which  surrounded  Walton  Hall  a  secure 
home  for  the  birds  and  animals  in  which,  next  to  his  son,, 
he  chiefly  delighted.  As  our  engraving  shows,  it  was  a 
charming  spot.  But  its  unique  feature  was  a  wall  eight 
feet  high,  built  round  the  entire  park,  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  his 
favorite  birds  and  animals.  By  this  and  other  measures 
for  the  increase,  protection,  and  propagation  of  birds,  he 
made  his  park  a  vast  aviary,  while  the  interior  of  his  man- 
sion was  literally  a  museum  of  natural  history.  Waterton 
lived  thirty-five  years  after  his  wife's  death,  when  he  died,, 
and  was  buried  beneath  the  shade  of  two  grand  old  oaks 
within  the  beautiful  grounds  around  Walton  Hall. 


PART    SECOND. 


VAGARIES  OF  THE  AFFECTIONS ; 


OR, 


MAIIKIAGES   OF   CONVENIENCE;    SENTIMENTAL   MARRIAGES;    HASTY 

AND  UNSUITABLE  MARRIAGES;  110MANTIC  AND 

POETICAL  ATTACHMENTS,  ETC. 


"For  it  is  in  the  choice  of  a  wife,  as  in  a  project  of  war,  wherein  to  err 
but  once  is  to  be  undone  forever.  And,  therefore,  be  well  advised  before 
you  conclude  aught  therein  ;  for  though  your  error  may  teach  you  wit, 
it  is  uncertain  whether  you  shall  ever  find  time  to  practice  it." 

WILLIAM  CECIL,  LORD  BURL.EIGH. 


"Should  erring  nature  casual  faults  disclose, 
Wound  not  the  breast  that  harbors  your  repose. 
For  every  gr.ief  that  breast  from  you  shall  prove 
Is  one  link  broken  in  the  chain  of  love. 
Soon  with  their  objects  other  woes  are  past, 
But  pains  from  those  we  love  are  pains  that  last. 
Though  faults  or  follies  from  reproach  may  fly, 
Yet  in  its  shade  the  tender  passions  die." 

DR.  JOHN  LANGHORNE. 


PART  II. 
VAGARIES    OF    THE     AFFECTIONS. 


JOHN   CALVIN'S   COURTSHIP  AND    MARRIAGE. 

JOHN  CALVIN  in  love!  The  idea  seems  preposter- 
ous. Calvin  was  a  stern  reformer,  who  describes  him- 
self as  being  "  by  nature  somewhat  clownish  ;"  his  stoical 
mind  could  see  infinite  goodness  in  decrees  which  from 
eternity  doomed  countless  millions  to  endless  torment; 
his  resolute  will  approved  the  execution  of  Servetus  for 
heresy,  and  his  laborious  life  was  devoted  largely  to  con- 
troversies, conducted  in  a  style  as  severe  as  his  own  irri- 
table temper.  One  can  scarcely  imagine  that  such  a  man 
had  a  romantic  side  to  his  character. 

Nevertheless,  when  John  Calvin  was  thirty  years  of 
age  he  thought  of  marriage.  We  have  no  data  for  judg- 
ing what  part  his  imagination  took  in  the  matter;  neither 
can  it  be  ascertained  whether  any  tender  or  poetic  senti- 
ment moved  his  heart  or  not.  It  is  certain  that  if  he  did 
indulge  in  romantic  dreamings,  he  studiously  concealed 
them  beneath  an  extremely  cold,  practical  exterior.  His 
biographer,  T.  H.  Dyer,  says :  "  He  left  the  matter — of 
selecting  a  wife — entirely  to  his  friends,  just  as  one  would 
buy  a  horse  or  any  other  thing,  giving  them  instructions 
as  to  the  sort  of  article  wanted." 

This  is  not  very  complimentary  to  the  heart  of  the 
great  theologian,  certainly.  Nevertheless,  it  is  justified 
by  a  letter  written  to  his  friend,  Farel,  in  May,  1539,  in 
which  he  says  : — 

"  I  will  now  speak   more  plainly  about   marriage.     I 
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know  not  if  any  one  mentioned  to  you  her  whom  I  wrote 
about  before  the  departure  of  Michael ;  but  I  beseech  you 


JOHN    CALVIN. 


ever  to  bear  in  mind  what  I  seek  for  in  a  wife.  I  am  not 
one  of  your  mad  kind  of  lovers  who  dote  even  upon 
faults  when  once  they  are  taken  by  beauty  of  person. 
The  only  beauty  that  entices  me  is  that  she  be  chaste, 
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obedient,  humble,  economical,  patient ;  and  that  there  be 
hopes  that  she  will  be  solicitous  about  my  health.  If, 
therefore,  you  think  it  expedient  that  I  should  marry, 
bestir  yourself,  lest  somebody  else  anticipate  you.  But 
if  you  think  otherwise,  let  us  drop  the  subject  alto- 
gether." 

Is  it  not  strange  that  in  his  category  of  qualities 
required  in  a  candidate  for  his  hand  he  should  have 
omitted  one  which,  more  than  all  others,  is  requisite  to  a 
happy  matrimonial  alliance  ?  That  is,  affection,  or,  at 
least,  an  affectionate  disposition.  We  think  this  letter 
makes  it  very  clear  that.  Calvin's  conceptions  of  love  in 
marriage  were  not  very  exalted.  His  ideal  wife  was  not 
a  woman  joined  to  her  husband  by  the  soft  tie  of  a  self- 
sacrificing  affection  which  would  minister  to  him  because 
she  loved  him ;  but  by  a  wife  he  meant  a  servant,  not  a 
companion,  a  nurse,  "  obedient,  humble,  economical,  pa- 
tient," that  is,  a  married  drudge  !  We  do  not  wonder 
that  in  seeking  such  a  wife  he  did  the  courting  by- 
proxy. 

We  cannot  admire  this  side  of  Calvin's  character. 
Nor  can  we  help  asking  whether  his  theological  concep- 
tions of  love  in  the  Deity — so  cold,  hard,  and  repellant — 
did  not  tend  to  the  suppression  of  his  own  affections  ? 

But  how  did  he  fare  in  his  pursuit  of  a  wife  without  a 
heart  ?  His  biographer  informs  us  that  nearly  a  year  after 
his  letter  to  Farel  a  rich  young  German  lady,  of  noble  birth, 
was  proposed  to  him  by  her  own  brother,  who,  for  rea- 
sons now  unknown,  was  anxious  for  the  match.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  girl,  as  we  judge,  Calvin  was  exacting.  He 
objected  that,  the  young  lady  being  of  an  aristocratic 
stock,  "  she  might  think  too  much  of  her  birth  and  edu- 
cation." The  objection  was  well  taken,  no  doubt,  for 
.such  a  girl  would  scarely  be  content  to  find  a  sickly,  im- 
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perious  master,  instead  of  the  loving  husband  her  heart 
needed,  and  Calvin's  reputation  as  a  Christian  teacher 
justified  her  in  expecting. 

Another  objection  made  by  Calvin  to  this  rich  young 
maiden  was  her  ignorance  of  French.  She  must  learn 
that  language,  he  insisted,  or  he  would  not  accept  her. 
The  lady  asked  time  to  consider  this  odd  condition. 
While  she  hesitated  Calvin  decided  in  favor  of  some 
other  lady,  and  congratulated  himself  in  escaping  from 
the  charms  of  this  rich  scion  of  German  nobility. 

Who  this  second"  lady  was  we  do  not  know,  nor  can 
we  tell  whether  she  and  the  cold-hearted  reformer  ever 
met.  It  is  probable  they  did  not.  All  that  is  clear  is 
the  fact  that  their  marriage  was  arranged  by  his  brother 
and  a  friend ;  that  the  wedding-day  was  fixed  for  the 
loth  of  March,  1540;  that  he  invited  Farel  to  come  and 
perform  the  ceremony ;  and  that,  happening  to  hear  some- 
thing unfavorable  to  the  expectant  bride,  he  sent  his 
brother  to  cancel  the  contract.  How  the  humiliated 
lady  felt  at  being  thus  unceremoniously  cast  adrift  is 
not  known.  Calvin  himself  appears  to  have  been  dis- 
couraged by  these  failures  to  steer  his  bark  into  the  un- 
certain sea  of  matrimony.  "  I  doubt,"  he  said,  "  whether 
I  shall  prosecute  my  matrimonial  project  any  further." 

H  is  doubt  was  soon  decided,  however,  by  the  intervention 
of  his  friend  Bucer.  A  widow,  described  as  a  fine  woman, 
was  found  in  Strasburg,  where  Calvin  then  resided,  who  was 
quite  willing  to  marry  the  learned  theologian.  Her  name 
was  Idelette  de  Bures.  She  was  one  of  his  converts  from 
the  Anabaptist  heresy,  and  very  probably  had  a  woman's 
reverence  for  his  clerical  character,  if  not  an  affectionate 
regard  for  his  person.  But,  whatever  were  her  motives 
and  feelings,  she  married  him.  Their  wedding  was  "cele- 
brated with  all  possible  solemnity."  One  child  only  was 
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the  fruit  of  their  marriage,  and  he  died  shortly  after  his 
birth. 

Idelette  lived  nearly  nine  years  after  becoming  Cal- 
vin's wife.  So  little  is  known  concerning  her  personal 
qualities,  one  cannot  judge  whether  the  cold  nature  and 
Imsy  life  of  her  husband  satisfied  the  cravings  of  her 
heart  or  not.  His  biography  is  a  record  of  his  relations 
to  the  religious  events  of  his  time,  and  throws  but  little 
light  on  his  domestic  life.  This  much  we  know.  Shortly 
after  his  marriage  he  removed  to  Geneva,  where  he  had 
a  comfortable  house,  with  a  garden  attached,  and  a  salary 
counted  liberal  for  the  times.  Here  he  lived  a  plain,  fru- 
gal life,  his  mind  profoundly  preoccupied  with  theological 
inquiries,  and  his  hours  literally  filled  with  absorbing  oc- 
cupations either  in  the  study,  the  church,  or  in  ecclesias- 
tical assemblies.  If  Idelette  considered  domestic  cares 
and  religious  duties  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
her  heart  she  probably  led  a  life  of  tolerable  comfort ;  if 
she  hungered  for  the  manifestations  of  conjugal  sympathy 
and  love,  she  did  not  find  them,  and  was  not  a  happy 
wife. 

Her  death-bed  scene  inclines  us  to  fear  that  she  was 
not  very  happy  in  her  marriage.  She  was  afraid  of  Calvin 
even  in  the  supreme  moment  of  death — afraid  to  ask  him 
to  care  for  her  children  by  her  first  husband.  So  obvious 
was  this  fear  that  Calvin  could  not  help  seeing  it,  and  it 
moved  him  to  say  : — 

"  I  will  provide  for  your  children  as  if  they  were  my 
own." 

"  I  have  already  commended  them  to  God,"  she 
replied. 

"  That  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  also  do  my 
part,"  rejoined  the  reformer,  as  if  feeling  rebuked  by  her 
failure  to  recognize  any  sign  of  affection  in  his  offer. 
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"  If  they  be  under  the.  protection  of  God,  I  know  that 
they  will  be  commended  to  you,"  retorted  the  anxious 
mother — a  retort  which  implied  that  her  hopes  for  her 
children  rested  more  in  her  knowledge  of  Calvin's  strong 
sense  of  obligation  to  God  than  in  her  recognition  of  her 
husband's  love  for  her.  If  he  saw  that  his  duty  to  God 
required  him  to  care  for  her  children  she  believed  he 
would  do  it,  but  not  for  her  sake.  Duty,  not  love,  was 
his  guide. 

Calvin's  account  of  her  death  shows  that  the  dying 
wife's  estimate  of  his  character  was  just.  Announcing 
her  death  to  Farel,  he  says  :— 

"  When  your  brother  left  this  place  her  life  was  already 
despaired  of.  ...  At  six  o'clock  I  was  called  from  home ; 
at  seven,  after  being  removed  into  another  room,  she  im- 
mediately began  to  sink.  Perceiving  her  voice  failing,  she 
requested  the  prayers  of  those  around  her.  About  this 
time  I  returned  ;  and,  though  she  was  speechless,  she  dis- 
covered much  agitation  of  mind.  After  saying  a  few 
words  to  her  about  the  grace  of  Christ,  the  hope  of  eter- 
nal, happiness,  our  fellowship  in  life,  and  her  impending- 
departure,  I  shut  myself  up  to  pray.  She  had  been  fully 
sensible  of  my  prayers,  and  attentive  to  my  admonitions. 
Before  eight  she  expired,  so  placidly  that  they  who  were 
present  could  scarce  discern  the  moment  of  her  decease. 
I  swallow  my  grief  in  such  a  manner  that  I  have  not  in- 
termitted my  functions  for  a  moment.  Nay,  the  Lord 
hath  meanwhile  exercised  me  with  other  contests." 

Strange  stoicism  this !  Leaving  the  side  of  a  dying 
wife  to  meet  some  professional  call,  and  not  returning 
until  after  she  was  speechless !  No  wonder  his  reap- 
pearance agitated  the  dying  woman,  who  would,  most 
likely,  have  been  more  soothed  by  one  affectionate  kiss, 
and  a  gentle  clasp  of  her  hand,  than  she  was  by  the 
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stately  talk  he  addressed  to  her,  or  by  the  prayer  he 
offered  in  the  solitude  of  his  study.  And  then,  instead 
of  standing  by  her  side  to  cheer  her  with  his  smile  and 
sympathy  while  fighting  her  last  battle,  he  left  her  to  die, 
attended  only,  he  says,  by  "they  who  were  present" — non- 
entities, perhaps ;  and  yet  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  Idelette's 
sake,  they  loved  her  as  much  or  more  than  he. 

Calvin  made  no  change  in  his  daily  work;  but,  while 
his  wife  lay  yet  unburied,  proceeded  just  as  usual.  We 
are  not,  therefore,  surprised  to  find  his  friend  Viret  writ- 
ing in  much  surprise  : — 

"  I  have  been  incredibly  relieved  (from  fear  lest  the  re- 
former should  be  cast  down)  by  hearing,  not  merely  from 
report,  but  from  eye-witnesses,  that  you  discharge  all  the 
duties  of  your  office  with  an  unbroken  spirit,  and  as  effi- 
ciently, nay,  with  even  more  success, than  before;  and  that 
you  have  retained  such  a  mastery  over  yourself  in  the  con- 
sistory, in  the  pulpit,  in  a  word,  in  all  your  affairs,  both 
public  and  private,  as  to  excite  the  astonishment  of  every 
body  ;  and  this,  too,  at  the  very  time  when  the  recentness 
of  your  grief  must  have  torn  and  prostrated  you." 

This  was  written  four  days  after  the  death  of  Idelette. 
Consequently  Calvin  must  have  attended  to  all  his  avo- 
cations while  her  corpse  lay  unburied  in  his  house.  Was 
this  fortitude  ?  Was  it  Christian  submission  ?  Was  it  the 
triumph  of  religious  feeling  over  the  heart's  sorrow?  Or 
was  it  the  coldness  of  a  heart  that  had  never  loved  the 
departed  Idelette? 

We  cannot  rid  ourself  of  the  conviction  that  it  was  the 
latter.  Calvin  was  a  just  man,  a  conscientious  man,  an 
intellectual  giant,  a  sincere  reformer,  a  genuine  disciple  of 
Christ,  ready,  if  needful,  to  die  for  his  Lord  ;  but  his  nature 
was  cold,  stern,  imperious.  He  was  born  to  think,, to  rea- 
son, to  rule,  but  not  to  love.  He  familiarized  his  mind  with 
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the  kingly  side  of  the  divine  character,  with  ideas  of  in- 
finite purity  and  justice,  not  with  the  fatherhood  of  God, 
and  the  tender,  sympathetic,  universal  love  of  Jesus.  His 
freezing,  theological  ideas  dried  up  his  naturally  cold 
human  affections,  and  rendered  him  unfit  to  be  the  gentle 
husband  of  a  loving  woman.  He  ought  never  to  have 
married.  We  pity  Idelette,  and  we  pity  him  also  ;  for, 
assuredly,  by  not  having  a  warm  current  of  human  feeling 
running  through  his  character  and  life,  he  missed  much 
of  the  sweetest  bliss  allotted  to  mortals  in  this  sin-stained 
but  redeemed  world. 


A  MARRIAGE  WITHOUT  A  WOOING. 

WHILE  Frances  Cromwell,  the  Protector's  youngest 
daughter,  was  yet  a  lively  spinster,  one  of  her  father's 
chaplains,  named  Jeremiah  White,  began  to  pay  her  very 
particular  attentions.  He  was  very  handsome,  very  fasci- 
nating in  his  manners,  and,  withal,  very  facetious.  The 
fact  that  he  was  usually  called  Jerry  is  pretty  good  evi- 
dence of  the  lightness  of  his  character.  Frances  flirted 
with  him,  and  might  have  loved  him  if  the  eagle  eye  of 
her  father  had  not  perceived  the  growing  intimacy  be- 
tween them.  Jerry  was  not  the  man  he  chose  to  accept 
as  a  son-in-law.  Hence  he  caused  the  youthful  pair  to  be 
shadowed  by  an  attendant.  This  person  informed  him 
one  day  that  the  chaplain  was  with  the  lady  Frances  in 
her  private  apartment. 

Hastening  to  the  room  he  caught  poor  Jerry  on  his 
knees,  kissing  his  daughter's  hand.  Anger  flashed  from 
his  eyes  of  fire  as  he  demanded  : — 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  posture  before  my 
daughter  Frances  ?  " 

Jerry,  with  more  self-possession  than  truthfulness,  re- 
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plied  :  "May  it  please  your  highness,  I  have  a  long  time 
courted  that  young  gentlewoman  there,  my  lady's  woman, 
and  cannot  prevail.  I  was,  therefore,  humbly  praying  her 
ladyship  to  intercede  for  m«  ." 

Turning  to  the  astonished  waiting-maid,  who  was  stand- 
ing near  her  mistress,  Cromwell  asked :  "  What's  the  mean- 
ing of  this,  hussey  ?  Why  do  you  refuse  the  honor  Mr. 
White  would  do  you  ?  He  is  my  friend, and  I  expect  you 
should  treat  him  as  such." 

The  ready-witted  maiden,  seeing  this  unlooked-for 
opportunity  to  gain  a  handsome  husband,  and,  not  being 
over-much  endowed  with  delicacy,  quickly  responded : — 

"If  Mr.  White  intends  me  that  honor,  I  shall  not  be 
against  him." 

"  Sayest  thou  so,  my  lass?"  rejoined  the  Protector, 
overjoyed  at  this  turn  in  the  delicate  affair.  "Call  Good- 
win !  This  business  shall  be  done  presently,  before  I  go 
out  of  the  room." 

Poor  Jerry  dared  not  resist  the  iron  will  of  the  great 
statesman,  who  had  had  the  courage  to  behead  a  king,  but 
submitted  with  as  good  a  grace  as  he  could  command  to 
be  then  and  there  made  the  husband  of  the  unreluctant 
lady's  maid. 

No  doubt  the  Protector  secretly  chuckled  at  having 
thus  rid  himself,  of  anxiety  about  Jerry's  flirtations  with 
his  daughter.  It  was  a  bitter  pill  for  Jerry  to  swallow, 
but  Cromwell  sweetened  it  somewhat  by  giving  the  bride, 
whom  the  chaplain  had  won  without  wooing,  the  sum  of 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars  as  a  dowry.  It  is  said  they 
never  loved  each  other.  If  it  was  so,  then  Jerry  suffered 
nearly  fifty  years  of  wedded  misery  as  the  penalty  of  an 
unpremeditated  lie.  And  while  one  cannot  refrain  from 
laughing  at  the  Protector's  impromptu  method  of  dealing 
with  his  daughter's  unsuitable  suitor,  neither  can  one  ap- 
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prove  of  the  seventy  which  compelled  a  marriage  that 
was  wholly  lacking  in  that  mutual  affection  without  which 
marriage  is  a  galling  yoke,  and  not  the  sacrament  of  love,, 
as  its  divine  Author  appointed  it  to  be. 


JOHN    MILTON'S    THREE    WIVES. 

MILTON'S  life  was  that  of  a  hard  student,  a  stern  re- 
former, a  zealous  combatant  against  civil  and  ecclesiastical 

tyranny.  Heroically  bold  in  its 
attitude,  it  was  rather  prosaic 
than  romantic  in  its  details. 
Nevertheless,  it  had  its  roman- 
tic side.  How  could  it  be  other- 
wise ?  Milton  was  a  very  hand- 
some man  and  a  poet.  In  spite 
of  his  studious  habits  he  could 
not  help  listening,  on  occasions, 
to  the  voices  of  affection  clam- 
oring in  his  sensitive  heart. 

A  very  romantic  myth  has 
been  often  related  concerning  him.  It  describes  him  as 
lying  asleep  in  the  shade  of  a  grand  old  tree  at  Cam- 
bridge. A  foreign  young  lady,  driving  along  the  road  in 
her  carriage,  is  struck  with  his  remarkable  beauty.  She 
orders  her  driver  to  stop,  pencils  a  few  lines  in  Italian,, 
alights  from  her  carriage,  places  the  paper  in  the  sleep- 
er's hand,  and  drives  away,  thinking  her  act  unseen.  In 
this  she  was  mistaken,  for  several  students,  lurking  be- 
hind the  trees,  witnessed  her  act  and  enjoyed  a  hearty 
laugh  over  it.  Milton,  on  awaking,  and  learning  how 
the  lines  came  to  be  in  his  hand,  was  so  powerfully  moved 
that  he  subsequently  went  to  Italy  in  quest  of  the  un- 
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known  fair  one,  "  and  thought  of  her  to  the  end  of  his 
days  as  his  Lost  Paradise." 

This  romance  is  known  to  be  a  myth ;  but  an  elegy, 
written  by  him  in  1628,  when  he  was  in  his  twentieth  year, 
gives  an  authentic  account  of  an  affair  almost  as  romantic. 
It  seems  that,  while  rambling  in  some  public  London  park, 
he  met  several  bevies  of  laughing  maidens.  "  Too  im- 
prudent," he  says  in  his  elegy,  "  I  let  my  eyes  meet  their 
eyes,  and  am  unable  to  master  them.  One  by  chance  I 
beheld  pre-eminent  over  the  rest,  and  that  glance  was  the 
beginning  of  my  malady.  Such  as  she  would  Venus 
wish  herself  to  be  seen  by  mortals  ;  such  as  she  was  the 
queen  of  gods  to  be  beheld  of  old.  .  .  .  Being  in  love  I 
inly  burn  ;  I  am  all  in  one  flame.  Meanwhile  she  who 
alone  pleased  me  was  snatched  away  from  my  eyes,  never 
to  return.  I  walk  on  silently,  full  of  complaint  and  de- 
sponding, and  often  in  hesitation  I  wish  to  retrace  my 
steps.  I  am  divided  into  two — one  part  remains,  and  the 
other  follows  the  object  of  love ;  and  it  is  my  solace  to 
weep  for  the  joys  so  suddenly  reft  from  me."  .  .  . 

Who  this  lady  was  that  so  suddenly  stirred  young 
Milton's  feelings  he  never  knew.  •  However,  he  speedily 
subdued  his  momentary  passion.  Had  he  been  an  empty 
brained  coxcomb  this  "  falling  in  love"  might  have  unset- 
tled his  life.  But  though  his  heart  was  replete  with  poetic 
sensibility,  he  was  no  silly  sentimentalist.  His  intellect 
held  back  his  heart  from  folly.  It  craved  its  wonted  food, 
and  by  giving  himself  to  his  studies  he  kept  himself  from 
those  idle  dreamings  upon  which  brainless  youths  feed 
their  love  fancies.  Happily  for  himself  he  could  say  with 

truth  : —  "  All  my  mind  was  set 

Serious  to  learn  and  know,  and  thence  to  do, 
What  might  be  public  good  :  myself  I  thought 
Born  to  that  end,  born  to  promote  all  truth 
And  righteous  things." 
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Some  ten  years  later  Milton's  heart  was  again  wounded 
by  an  arrow  from  the  bow  of  the  winged  god.  This 
time,  instead  of  an  English  maiden  in  a  London  park,  it 
was  a  "stately  black-eyed  Italian  lady"  who  awakened 
the  tender  passion.  In  a  sonnet  addressed  to  his  friend 
Diodati,  he  says,  "  It  is  not  tresses  of  gold  nor  cheeks  of 
vermeil  tincture  that  dazzle  me  so,  but  the  new  type  of  a 
foreign  beauty  which  blesses  my  heart — carriage  high 
and  honorable ;  in  the  eye-brows  the  serene  splendor  of 
a  lovely  black  ;  speech  graced  with  languages  more  than 
one,  and  a  song  which  might  lure  from  her  middle  hemi- 
sphere the  laboring  moon,  while  still  from  the  eyes  shoots 
such  a  fire  that  should  I  close,  my  ears,  it  would  avail  me 
little." 

To  the  lady  herself  he  addresses  another  sonnet,  in 
which  he  professes  his  devotion  in  the  following  lofty 
spirit :  "  Young,  gentle,  loving  simply.  Since  I  am  in 
doubt  to  fly  from  myself,  to  thee,  lady,  let  me  offer  de- 
voutly the  humble  gift  of  my  heart.  I  know  it  certainly 
by  many  proofs  to  be  faithful,  intrepid,  constant ;  in  its 
conceptions  graceful,  wise,  and  good.  When  the  great 
world  roars  and  the  thunder  strikes,  it  arms  itself  with 
itself,  and  with  solid  adamant,  as  secure  from  doubt  and 
envy  and  from  vulgar  fears  and  hopes,  as  it  is  loving  of 
genius  and  of  high  worth,  of  the  sounding  harp  and  of 
the  muses.  In  that  part  alone  will  you  find  it  less  hard, 
where  love  has  planted  his  cureless  sting." 

When  Milton  was  touched  by  the  wand  of  this  dark- 
eyed  beauty  he  was  in  no  condition  to  maintain  himself, 
much  less  a  wife.  He  had  never  yet  earned  a  penny,  but 
had  subsisted  on  the  generosity  of  his  father.  It  would, 
therefore,  have  been  madness  in  him  to  marry.  Hence 
we  imagine  that  when  he  came  to  look  at  his  passion  in 
the  light  of  common  sense,  he  resolutely  trampled  it  out. 
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After  his  return  from  Italy  JVlilton  settled  in  a  re- 
spectable house  in  Aldersgate-street,  London.  There  he 
•employed  himself  in  teaching  two  of  his  nephews,  in 
•studies  preparatory  to  the  composition  of  the  great  epic 
which  was  to  bring  him  immortal  fame,  in  writing  anti- 
episcopal  pamphlets,  and  in  giving  whatever  aid  his  mighty 
pen  could  otherwise  contribute  to  the  measures  of  the 
Revolutionary  Parliament  against  the  recreant  King 
Charles.  Suddenly,  in  the  month,  of  May,  1643,  without 
any  note  of  warning  to  his  student  nephews  with  respect 
to  his  purpose,  he  left  home  and  traveled  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Oxford.  There  he  became  the  guest  of 
Richard  Powell,  Esq.,  of  Forest  Hill. 

This  was  a  perilous  journey  for  so  well-known  and 
pronounced  a  parliamentarian  as  Milton.  Oxford  was 
then  in  the  possession  of  the  royalist  army.  Powell  was 
a  royalist.  What,  then,  did  Milton  mean  by  thus  casting 
himself,  as  it  were,  into  the  lion's  den  ? 

His  action  is  mysterious  and  inexplicable.  Powell 
owed  him  money  formerly  borrowed  from  his  father,  but 
secured  to  him  by  a  special  deed.  But  surely  Milton 
would  not  peril  his  liberty  for  the  sake  of  collecting  a 
few  hundred  pounds.  Powell  had  a  pretty  daughter  just 
emerging  into  womanhood ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether 
the  poet  had  ever  seen  her.  We  may  suppose  he  had, 
.and  that  he  was  so  enamored  with  her  charms,  notwith- 
standing his  previous  self-restraint,  as  to  risk  every  thing 
for  the  sake  of  gaining  her  hand.  Yet  this  is  only  mere 
.supposition.  All  that  is  certain  is  that,  for  unexplained 
reasons,  he  went  to  the  mansion  at  Forest  Hill,  where 
within  the  space  of  a  month  he  wooed,  won  and  married 
Mary  Powell. 

Perhaps  Mary's  mother  made  the  match ;  or,  to  quote  a 

query  of  Masson,  Milton's  latest  biographer,  "did  it  all 
12 
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come  about  naturally — a  sweet  country  girl,  bashful  in  his 
presence  amid  her  brothers  and  sisters  ;  morning  walks 
amid  woods  and  fields  when  blooming  May  was  passing 
into  leafy  June  ;  evenings  mild  and  still,  in  which  to  saun- 
ter about  near  the  house,  till  the  air  browned  over  the  land, 
and  two  persons  casually  together  could  listen  as  it  dark- 
ened for  the  songs  of  the  nightingales  ?  And  so  did  it 
happen  that  he  who  had  once  or  twice  before  in  his  life 
confessed  rather  seriously  to  love's  wound,  ....  arrived 
now  at  an  age  when  marriage  with  somebody  or  other 
must  have  been  more  and  more  in  his  thoughts,  yielded 
to  the  opportunity  that  circumstances  had  brought  about, 
and,  resigning  all  the  vague  dreams  of  more  splendid 
somebodies  that  there  might  be  in  the  world,  ended  the 
question  at  once  by  putting  his  arm  round  the  simple 
waist  that  was  attainable?  Father  and  mother  being 

willing,  for  what- 
ever reasons,  a 
whisper  to  Mary 
Powell  in  the  gar- 
den or  amid  the 
timberstacks  may 
have  settled 
every  thing." 

Perhaps  so.    In 
anvcase  the  court- 

j 

ship  was  brief,  and 
Milton,  who  came 
to  Forest  Hill  a 

FOREST  HILL.  ,  ,       ,  .         , T 

bachelor  in  May, 

left  it  in  June  a  married  man.  His  girl-wife,  only  just  past 
"sweet  seventeen,"  half  the  age  of  her  bridegroom,  accom- 
panied him  to  his  home  in  Aldersgate-street,  with  some  of 
her  relatives  and  a  bevy  of  brides-maids.  A  week  of  feast- 
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ing  and  merry-making  followed.  Then  the  gay  guests  re- 
turned to  Forest  Hill,  and  the  studious  poet  was  left  alone 
with  his  youthful  bride. 

In  their  unhappy  case, "  Love's  young  dreams"  of  mar- 
ried bliss  were  but  too  speedily  dissolved  by  their  sad  dis- 
covery that  they  were  unsuited  to  each  other.  Mary  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  bosom  of  a  large  family;  she  was 
fond  of  gay  society,  but  not  of  books  or  intellectual  pur- 
suits. She  was,  in  fact,  incapable  of  entering  into  mental 
sympathy  with  her. learned  husband  and  his  quiet  philo- 
sophical pursuits.  Hence  her  situation  became  a  terror 
to  her.  She  longed  to  nestle  again  in  her  mother's  bosom. 
Home-sickness  succeeded  the  pleasing  delirium  of  her 
first  bridal  week.  She  turned  to  Forest  Hill  for  sympathy, 
and,  before  the  month  had  well  expired,  made  request  to 
Milton  for  permission  to  return  thither  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  the  summer  months. 

Milton  was  equally,  perhaps  more,  miserable.  The 
conviction  that  his  wife  was  utterly  unfitted  to  be  his  com- 
panion had  been  forced  upon  him  after  the  intimacy  of  a 
few  weeks.  It  was,  indeed,  a  terrible  discovery  for  such  a 
man  to  make.  Tied  by  an  indissoluble  bond  for  life  to  a 
dull,  stupid  woman,  mentally  incapacitated  to  understand 
him,  his  aims,  or  his  pursuits,  he  saw  the  grim  vision  of  a 
life-long  misery  rising  before  him.  We  need  not  be  sur- 
prised, therefore,  that,  when  she  asked  to  return  to  Forest 
Hill  at  the  expiration  of  a  month,  he  consented,  partly,  it 
may  be,  in  sorrow  over  his  great  mistake  in  marrying  her, 
and  partly  in  anger  because  of  her  desire  to  leave  his  roof 
before  th|  setting  of  their  inauspicious  honeymoon. 

We  cannot  help  wondering,  however,  that  Milton  per- 
mitted his  personal  vexation  to  so  far  warp  his  moral  and 
intellectual  judgment  as  to  lead  him  to  begin  writing  a 
treatise  in  favor  of  the  rightfulness  of  divorce  on  account 
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of  moral  or  mental  incompatibility.  It  lowers  the  great 
poet  in  one's  estimation  to  see  him,  a  month  or  so  after 
marriage,  employing  his  great  powers  on  such  an  unscript- 
ural  proposition.  But  the  wound  in  his  heart  was  deep, 
and  he  probably  adopted  this  method  of  seeking  relief 
from  its  agony.  He  published  the  treatise,  and  subse- 
quently defended  it  against  those  who  attacked  it,  but 
utterly  failed  to  convince  society  that  his  doctrine  was 
either  safe  or  scriptural.  Nevertheless,  there  is  something 
of  Homeric  grandeur  in  Milton's  wrath.  He  had  wedded 
the  wrong  woman.  To  escape  the  lifelong  misery  his  act 
entailed,  he  set  himself,  with  a  giant's  consciousness  of 
strength,  to  tear  up  by  its  roots  the  marriage  institution. 
There  was  sublimity  in  his  anger,  but  the  Christian  world 
would  love  his  memory  better  if  he  had  accepted  his  self- 
imposed  burden  with  quiet  meekness,  and  carried  it  with 
uncomplaining  patience  until  relieved  by  the  kindly  hand 
of  Death. 

The  young  bride  had  promised  to  return  to  her  hus- 
band at  Michaelmas,  but  failed  to  keep  her  promise.  She 
even  treated  Milton's  letters  and  a  messenger  whom  he 
sent  as  the  bearer  of  his  communication  with  insulting  con- 
tempt. Some  two  years  of  this  willfulness  passed ;  years 
which  the  poet  employed  in  teaching  his  pupils,  writing 
more  pamphlets  on  divorce,  against  prelatical  bishops, 
and  in  favor  of  the  great  revolution  then  in  progress.  He 
was  also  intent  on  breaking  the  tie  which  bound  him  to  his 
runaway  wife.  Failing  in  that,  he  would  disregard  it  and 
marry  "a  very  handsome  and  witty  gentlewoman"  named 
Davis.  "If  the  law,"  said  he  to  Parliament,  "make  not  a 
timely  provision,  let  the  law,  as  reason  is,  bear  the*  censure 
of  the  consequences."  Surely,  the  iron  must  have  burned 
deep  down  into  this  great  man's  soul,  or  he  could  never 
have  penned  a  sentence  so  disorganizing  as  this. 
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Fortunately  for  Milton's  reputation,  before  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  an  aversion  which  Miss  Davis  very 
properly  cherished  to  such  an  adulterous  connection,  the 
battle  of  Naseby,  by  overthrowing  the  hopes  of  the  loyal- 
ists, led  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Powells  at  Forest 
Hill  for  the  reconciliation  of  the  bride  of  a  month  to  her 
justly  offended  husband.  Accordingly,  they  conduct  her 
to  the  house  of  mutual  friends  in  London.  Milton,  un- 
aware of  her  presence,  drops  in,  according  to  his  custom, 
to  chat  with  his  friend,  one  Blackborough.  To  his  utter 
astonishment  his  wife  presently  enters  the  apartment, 
drops  upon  her"  knees,  and  implores  his  pardon  for  her 
past  behavior.  At  first  his  aversion  triumphs,  and  he  is 
inclined  to  reject  her  overtures  ;  but  her  tears  and  the 
entreaties  of  friends  finally  prevail.  He  consents  to  a 
league  of  perpetual  peace.  She  resumes  her  marital  re- 
lations, becomes  the  mother  of  his  three  daughters,  and 
dies  in  1652  or  1653.  Little  is  known  of  their  home  life 
after  their  reconciliation.  It  was  probably  none  too 
happy.  Nevertheless,  her  death  must  have  made  his 
household  a  desolate  place,  now  that  he  had  become  blind, 
and  his  little  children,  Anne,  aged  seven,  Mary,  five,  and 
Deborah,  an  infant  in  arms,  were  motherless.  Whether 
he  regretted  her  death  or  not  is  unknown.  Probably  not, 
since  it  was  to  him  personally  the  sundering  of  an  almost 
intolerable  yoke. 

Neither  his  ill-fortune  in  the  selection  of  his  first  wife, 
nor  his  recent  total  blindness,  prevented  him  from  enter- 
ing a  second  time  into  the  marriage  relation.  This  new 
wife  was  a  lady  named  Catharine  Woodcock.  Little  is 
known  of  this  woman  except  that  she  died  within  a  year, 
shortly  after  giving  birth  to  a  daughter,  which  soon  fol- 
lowed its  mother  to  the  grave.  Milton's  affection  for  her 
is,  however,  very  strongly  expressed  in  what  Johnson,  in 
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his  life  of  Milton,  calls   a  poor  sonnet  to   her   memory. 
We  quote  it : — 

"  Methought  I  saw  my  late  espoused  saint 

Brought  to  me,  like  Alcestis,  from  the  grave, 

Whom  Jove's  great  son  to  her  glad  husband  gave, 

Rescued  from  death  by  force,  tho'  pale  and  faint. 

Mine,  as  whom  washed  from  spot  of  child-bed  taint, 

Purification  in  the  old  Law  did  save, 

And  such,  as  yet  once  more  I  trust  to  have 

Full  sight  of  her  in  heaven  without  restraint, 

Came  vested  all  in  white,  pure  as  her  mind : 

Her  face  was  vailed  ;  yet  to  my  fancied  sight 

Love,  sweetness,  goodness,  in  her  person  shined 

So  clear,  as  in  no  face  with  more  delight  ^ 

But  O  !  as  to  embrace  me  she  inclined, 

I  waked  ;  she  fled  ;  and  day  brought  back  my  night." 

But  our  poet's  heart-wounds,  if  not  entirely  healed, 
were  prevented  from  being  kept  open  by  the  great  sub- 
jects which  filled  his  thoughts.  Whether  as  secretary  to 
Cromwell,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  "  chief  of  men,"  or  as 
a  literary  laborer  after  the  Restoration,  his  unresting  mind 
kept  itself  busy  with  the  loftiest  political  and  theological 
themes.  But  the  character  of  his  motherless  girls  did  not 
develop  hopefully.  Anne  and  Mary  were  "unkind  and  un- 
dutiful ;"  they  were  careless  of  his  comfort ;  they  cheated 
him  ;  they  sold  his  books  ;  they  made  it  necessary  for  the 
blind  poet  to  take  another  wife. 

Dr.  Paget,  a  near  friend,  found  a  respectable  maiden, 
twenty-six  years  old,  willing  to  become  the  bride  of  the 
distinguished  poet  of  fifty-four.  There  was  no  pretense 
of  affection  in  this  marriage,  which  was  one  of  conven- 
ience on  his  part,  of  ambition  to  be  the  wife  of  a  distin- 
guished man  on  hers ;  and  one  can  scarcely  commend 
either  party  to  it.  Yet  Miss  Elizabeth  Minshull,  as  Mrs. 
Milton,  was  "  very  kind  and  careful  of  him."  This  is  to 
her  credit.  That  she  did  not  succeed  in  making  his 
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rebellious    daughters    happy  must   be   attributed,  partly 
to  their  evil  dispositions,   partly  to  her  own   termagant 
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temper.  Possibly  Milton  himself  did  not  treat  his  daugh- 
ters with  such  paternal  affection  as  was  needful  to  win 
from  them  that  measure  of  filial  love  which  would  have 
lightened  their  home  tasks,  and  made  his  house  the  sweet 
abode  of  loving  harmony.  No  doubt  he  was  very  exact- 
ing. He  made  them  write  to  his  dictation,  and  taught 
them  to  read  to  him  in  different  languages  without  un- 
derstanding their  meaning.  Such  duties  must  have  been 
very  irksome,  at  best ;  but,  performed  without  the  inspira- 
tion of  tender  affection,  on  either  side  apparently,  they 
became  unendurable  at  last.  This  and  their  constant 
quarrels  with  their  step-mother  led,  in  1669,  to  their 
being  "  sent  out  to  learn  some  curious  or  ingenious  sorts 
of  manufacture  that  are  proper  for  women  to  learn,  par- 
ticularly embroidery  in  gold  and  silver." 

Thus,  shut  out  from  the  world  by  his  blindness,  by  his 
political   principles,  now  become   unpopular,  and   by  his 
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lofty  scorn  of  prevailing  ideas,  Milton  passed  the  last  four 
or  five  years  of  his  life  soothed  by  the  visits  of  learned 
friends,  and  by  the  attentions  of  his  wife.  That  she  did 
her  best  to  promote  his  comfort  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing remark  he  made  to  her  at  dinner  a  year  before  his 
death  :— 

"  God  have  mercy,  Betty  !  I  see  thou  wilt  perform,  ac- 
cording to  thy  promise,  in  providing  me  such  good  dishes 
as  I  think  fit  while  I  live,  and  when  I  die  thou  knowest 
I  have  left  thee  all." 

When  sixty-six  years  old  the  poet  died  of  "gout  struck 
in."  His  "Betty"  survived  him  forty-five  years.  Two  of 
his  daughters,  Anne  and  Deborah,  married,  but  not  very 
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well.     Mary  died  a  spinster.     The  last  of  his  grandchil- 
dren died  in  1754,  so  that  Milton  has  no  direct  descend- 
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ants.  But  his  name  will  never  perish.  His  great  epics 
have  made  it  immortal.  Dryden  only  expressed  the 
opinion  of  the  world  when  he  wrote  his  famous  "  Epi- 
gram on  Milton": — 

"Three  poets,  in  three  distant  ages  born, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  England  did  adorn ; 
The  first  in  loftiness  of  thought  surpassed, 
The  next  in  majesty ;  in  both  the  last. 
The  force  of  nature  could  no  further  go  ; 
To  make  a  third  she  joined  the  former  two." 


ABERNETHY'S  COURTSHIP  AND   MARRIAGE. 

THAT  was  a  vain,  conceited  bachelor,  who  was  wont 
to  say  to  his  gentleman  friends  :— 

"  I  could  marry  any  lady  I  like,  if  I  could  only  bring 
myself  to  take  the  trouble." 

The  celebrated  John  Abernethy,  distinguished  as  a 
physician  and  medical  lecturer,  could  never  have  uttered 
such  a  boastful  saying.  His  nature  was  too  shy,  too  sens- 
itive, to  permit  the  fancy  that  he,  by  gentle  speech  and 
winsome  manner,  could  woo  even  a  reluctant  woman  to 
be  his  bride.  He  could  speak  bluntly,  rudely  even,  if  oc- 
casion called,  to  his  patients,  but  he  could  never  bring  his 
lips  to  employ  the  usual  flatteries  of  courtship.  He  was 
much  more  likely  to  adopt  the  following  apothegm  :— 

"  There  is  no  greater  rogue  than  he  who  marries  only 
for  money,  and  no  greater  fool  than  he  who  marries  only 
for  love." 

Whatever  thoughts  on  this  really  great  and  serious 
question  of  marriage  passed  through  Abernethy's  mind 
in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  a 
bachelor  at  thirty-six.  Whether  shyness,  or  disinclination, 
or  professional  absorption  kept  him  in  this  state  so  long. 
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we  do  not  know.     Perhaps  he  looked  at  marriage  in  the 
light  of  Dryden's  couplet : — 

"  Minds  are  so  hardly  matched,  that  e'en  the  first, 
Though  paired  in  heaven,  in  Paradise  were  cursed." 

Or,  it  may  be,  as  suggested  by  his  biographer,  that  if 
the  idea  transported  him,  he  was  restrained  by  the  thought 
that  marriage  is  "  transportation  for  life."  A  very  serious 
business  truly,  which,  if  often  poetically  begun,  is  often 
prosaically,  if  not  tragically,  ended.  It  is,  therefore,  "  not 
by  any  to  be  entered  into  unadvisedly,  but  reverently, 
discreetly,  and  in  the  fear  of  God." 

This  much,  however,  is  all  we  know  concerning  the 
great  Dr.  Abernethy's  courtship  and  marriage.  He  was, 
as  we  have  said,  thirty-six,  and  was  visiting  a  family  at 
Putney,  near  London,  in  a  professional  capacity.  There 
he  met  a  lady  from  Edmonton,  the  Edmonton  made  im- 
mortal by  Cowper's  rhyming  story  of  Johnny  Gilpin's  ride. 
Her  name  was  Anne  Threlfall.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
a  retired  gentleman,  was  uncommonly  handsome,  very 
lively,  lady-like,  and  agreeable.  They  saw  each  other 
frequently  in  the  chambers  of  the  invalid.  His  kindness 
toward  his  patient  impressed  the  handsome  girl  very  fa- 
vorably, and  her  conversation  -and  manner  attracted  him 
so  powerfully  that  he  resolved  to  make  her  his  wife  if 
possible. 

If  possible  /  There  was  the  rub.  He  was  too  busy 
to  lay  siege  to  her  affections  by  the  slow  processes  of 
ordinary  courtship,  and  too  shy  to  make  a  bold,  verbal 
declaration  of  his  wishes.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Give 
her  up  without  a  trial  he  would  not.  Hence  he  resolved 
to  "  cut  the  Gordian  knot  of  his  difficulties,"  not  with  a 
sword,  but  with  a  note.  Accordingly  he  wrote,  "  express- 
ing his  wishes,  pleading  the  nature  and  variety  of  his 
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occupations  in  apology  for  the  method  of  making  them 
known,  and  requesting  the  lady  to  take  a  fortnight  to 
consider  her  reply." 

This  was  a  very  prosaic  procedure  certainly.  A 
silly,  sentimental  girl,  with  her  head  full  of  poetical 
notions  about  love  and  courtship,  would  have  returned 
the  doctor's  note  with  or  without  an  indignant  reply. 
But  Anne  Threlfall  was  a  spinster  in  whom  common 
sense  predominated  over  sentiment.  She  had  been  fa- 
vorably impressed  by  the  doctor.  She  respected  him, 
liked  him  even — felt  that,  since  he  was  pleased  with 
her,  she  could  and  probably  would  love  him.  She  would 
have  preferred  a  somewhat  different  courtship,  no  doubt ; 
yet,  seeing  she  could  not  get  that,  but  could  get  a  very 
superior  man  for  her  husband  without  the  ordinary 
pleasant  silliness  involved  in  most  courtships,  she  wisely, 
it  may  be,  sent  a  modest  acceptance  of  his  offer,  and  on 
the  ninth  of  January,  1800,  she  married  him.  Better  still, 
it  is  believed  that  the  marriage  was  a  happy  one  to  both 
parties ;  albeit,  even  her  bridal  day  was  not  a  holiday,  for, 
as  Abernethy  said  years  after,  when  speaking  of  it  to  a 
friend  : — 

"  Egad !  I  came  down  to  lecture  the  day  I  was  mar- 
ried." 

The  blushing  bride  may  have  felt,  probably  did  feel,  a 
little  slighted  by  this  devotion  to  his  profession.  Yet  she 
was  too  wise  to  make  it  an  occasion  for  a  first  quarrel. 
Her  good  sense  viewed  it  rightly,  and  she  quietly  ac- 
cepted the  fact  as  an  evidence  that,  though  a  bride,  she 
was  not  to  be  treated  as  a  toy,  but  as  a  woman  destined 
to  be  the  helpmeet  of  a  busy  man. 
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LAWRENCE   STERNE'S   COURTSHIP  AND   MAR- 
RIAGE. 

THERE  was  an  ordination  of  deacons  at  Buckderr 
Church,  England,  on  the  sixth  of  March,  1736.  The 
occasion  would  have  been  scarcely  noteworthy  but  for 
the  fact  that  a  young  man,  destined  to  become  one  of 
England's  greatest  humorists,  or  jesters,  (?)  was  among 
the  postulants.  He  was  then,  though  twenty-three  years 
old,  a  "thin,  spare,  hollow-chested  youth,  with  joints  and 
members  but  ill-kept  together;  with  curiously  bright  eyes,, 
and  a  Voltarian  mouth.  About  that  mouth  and  eye  there 
was  no  very  special  air  of  sanctity ;  and  the  name  of  the 
new  deacon  was  said  to  be  one  Lawrence  Sterne,  B.  A., 
from  Yorkshire." 

The  previous  history  of  this  uncouth  young  person 
may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  His  dead  father  was 
a  lieutenant  in  the  British  Army ;  his  mother,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  thrifty  sutler.  The  place  of  his  birth  was  the 
barracks  of  Clonmel,  Ireland.  But  the  Sterne  blood  was 
ancient  and  respectable;  consequently  the  young  man  had 
good  connections.  By  the  kindness  of  the  latter  he  had 
been  educated  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  He  had 
decided  to  take  orders,  not  because  he  had  any  spiritual 
aspirations,  for  he  had  not,  but  solely  because  his  Uncle 
Jaques  Sterne,  LL.D.,  a  canon  and  a  prebendary  of  York 
Cathedral,  had  promised  to  "  look  after  the  lad's  in- 
terests." 

The  two  years  which  preceded  his  ordination  to 
priest's  orders  he  spent  with  his  uncle  and  other  relatives 
in  York  and  vicinity.  Though  he  led  an  easy  life,  and 
had  many  things  to  amuse  him,  those  two  years  of  wait- 
ing would  have  been  more  or  less  tedious  to  him  but  for 
a  little  sentimental  romance  which  absorbed  his  thoughts, 
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iincl  occupied,  pleasantly  enough  on  the  whole,  his  leisure 
hours.  Its  influence  over  his  subsequent  life  was  any 
thing  but  agreeable,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  York  he  was  introduced  to 
Elizabeth  Lumley,  the  daughter  of  a  Staffordshire  rector. 
This  young  lady  was  not  beautiful ;  nevertheless,  her  ap- 
pearance was  interesting.  To  the  young  deacon  her 
"' fine  voice  "  and  "  her  good  taste  in  music  "were  proba- 
bly her  chief  attractions,  inasmuch  as  he  was  himself  ex- 
ceedingly fond  of  music.  Circumstances  not  now  known 
threw  the  young  couple  much  together.  Sterne  was  deep- 
ly "  smitten  with  the  tenderest  passion  that  human  wight 
ever  underwent."  His  courtship  was  of  the  genuine  Wer- 
therian  stamp,  full  of  that  sickly  sentimentality  which 
young  people  with  warm  feelings  and  empty  brains  are 
apt  to  mistake  for  the  healthy  emotion  of  a  rational  affec- 
tion. Acting  according  to  the  ideas  then  current  in  the 
world  of  fashion  respecting  the  part  to  be  played  by  a 
lady  beloved  toward  her  lover,  Miss  Lumley  was  now 
fond  and  caressing,  and  then  "  cruel  "  and  "  even  brutal  " 
toward  her  clerical  devotee.  Hence  in  his  "love  letters," 
foolishly  given  to  the  world  after  his  decease  by  his 
daughter,  he  describes  himself  as  being  one  day  in  a  par- 
adise of  ecstasy,  and  the  next  wallowing  in  a  purgatory 
of  despair.  To  speak  plainly,  they  acted  toward  each 
other  like  a  pair  of  fools,  and  one  wonders  how  a  young 
man  with  such  a  keen  eye  for  the  ridiculous  side  of 
human  life  and  character  could  have  failed  to  feel,  if  he 
did  not  clearly  perceive,  the  hollowness  of  the  silly  senti- 
mentalism  which  bound  him  and  his  "Dear  Bess"  to- 
gether. 

Sterne  had  the  use  of  "  a  little  sun-gilt  cottage,"  dec- 
orated with  an  exuberant  growth  of  "  roses  and  jessa- 
mines," on  the  side  of  a  romantic  hill  outside  the  city  of 
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York.  To  this  charming  retreat,  which  he  named  D'Es- 
tella,  he  often  invited  the  young  lady.  She  boarded  in 
the  city  in  "  lodgings,"  where  she  often  gave  "  little  quiet 
sentimental  repasts  to  her  lover."  Thus  for  two  years 
their  courtship  went  on,  during  which  time  they  were, 
according  to  Sterne's  account,  as  "  merry  and  as  innocent 
as  our  first  parents  in  Paradise  before  the  arch-fiend  en- 
tered that  undescribable  scene!"  And  all  this  these  sen- 
timental ninnies  persuaded  themselves  was  to  last  for- 
ever. 

A  peremptory  summons  from  Staffordshire,  however,  • 
compelled  Miss  Lumley  to  quit  the  roses  of  D'Estella, 
and  the  scene  of  the  "  sentimental  suppers  "  at  York,  and 
go  back  to  her  father's  rectory.  As  a  consequence,  the 
love-sick  young  deacon  "took  to 'his  bed,  worn  out  by 
fevers  of  all  kinds."  A  Miss  S.,  the  confidante  of  him- 
self and  his  beloved,  tried  to  console  him.  Vain  effort ! 
"  What  can  be  the  cause,"  he  writes  to  his  absent  one, 
"  my  dear  L.,  that  I  never  have  been  able  to  see  the  face 
of  this  mutual  friend  but  I  feel  myself  rent  in  pieces  ?  .  .  . 
In  the  short  space  of  an  hour  I  burst  into  tears  a  dozen 
different  times,  and  was  visited  with  violent  gusts  of  pas- 
sion." Hoping  to  find  relief,  he  hired  the  lodgings  Miss 
Lumley  had  occupied.  Miss  S.,  who  was  the  parlor 
maid  of  the  said  boarding-house,  prepared  him  a  little 
supper.  He  could  only  "  sit  over  it  with  tears."  "  I  gave 
a  thousand  penetrating  looks,"  he  wrote,  "at  the  chair 
thou  hadst  so  often  graced,  then  laid  down  my  knife  and 
fork,  and  took  out  my  handkerchief,  and  clapped  it  across 
my  face,  and  wept  like  a  child.  I  do  so  this  very  moment, 
my  L.,  for  as  I  take  up  my  pen  my  poor  pulse  quickens,, 
my  pale  face  glows  ;  my  tears  are  trickling  down  upon  the 
paper,  as  I  trace  the  word  L." 

One  scarcely  knows,  while  reading  such  nonsensical 
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stuff  as  this,  with  much  more  of  the  same  sort  in  Sterne's 
love-letters,  whether  to  laugh  at  its  comicality,  or  to  give 
way  to  the  disgust  its  incomparable  silliness  inspires. 
Years  after,  when  this  sentimental  courtship  had  resulted 
in  his  ill-assorted  marriage  with  this  "  contemplative  girl," 
he  shoots  fiery  arrows  of  satire  at  all  such  frothy  feeling 
and  speech  through  the  lips  of  his  hero,  Tristam  Shandy, 
who  is  made  to  exclaim  : — 

"  O  !  there  is  a  sweet  era  in  the  life  of  man  when — the 
brain  being  tender,  fibrillous,  and  more  like  pap  than  any 
thing  else — a  story  read  of  two  fond  lovers,  separated 
from  each  other  by  cruel  parents,  and  by  still  more  cruel 
destiny ; — there  is  a  soft  era  in  every  gentle  mortal's  life, 
where  such  a  story  gives  more  pabulum  to  the  brain  than 
all  the  f rusts,  and  crusts,  and  rusts  of  antiquity  which 
travelers  can  cook  up  for  it." 

Sterne's  old  love-letters  of  thirty  years  before  were  lying 
tied  with  pink  ribbon  snugly  enough  in  his  wife's  cabinet, 
when  he  made  Mr.  Shandy  shoot  this  sarcastic  arrow  at 
soft  lovers  with  pappy  brains.  Had  he  forgotten  them  ? 
Was  he  censuring  himself  for  his  youthful  folly?  We 
fear  not.  Sterne  cared  little  for  the  consistencies  of  life. 
He  wrote  as  the  impulse  of  the  moment  prompted,  and 
when  in  a  merry  mood  he  gazed  on  the  ridiculous  side  of 
the  Amandus  and  Amanda  mode  of  managing  affairs  of 
the  heart,  he  takes  it  off  in  the  following  true  Shandean 
style  : — 

"He,  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks;  she,  Amanda,  all 
the  time  wandering  barefoot,  with  disheveled  hair,  over 
rocks  and  mountains,  inquiring  for  Amandus !  Amandus  ! 
Amandus !  making  every  hill  and  valley  echo  back  his 
name." 

Such  an  Amandus  was  Sterne  himself  while  yet  a 
callow  priest.  Miss  Lumley  was  not  quite  such  an 
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Amanda,  however.  With  all  her  sentimentality,  she  had 
a  sharp  eye  for  the  practical  side  of  life.  She  owned  she 
liked  her  ardent,  but  impecunious,  lover,  yet  she  would 
not  marry  him  because  she  was  "  not  rich  enough,"  and 
he  was  "  too  poor."  What  sensible  man  does  not  approve 
her  prudence? 

Our  deacon  becomes  a  priest  in  1738.  Then  his  uncle 
secures  him  the  vicarage  of  Sutton,  and  a  prebend's  stall 
in  York  Cathedral.  Thus  he  is  no  longer  too  poor  to 
marry,  and  Miss  Lumley  intimates  that  possibly  she  may 
soon  return  to  York.  Rejoicing  over  this  possibility,  he 
writes,  very  poetically,  "  Return,  return  !  The  birds  of 
Yorkshire  will  tune  their  pipes  as  melodiously  as  those 
of  Staffordshire." 

She  does  return  in  due  time  to  those  lodgings  mem- 
orable as  the  scene  of  the  "  sentimental  suppers."  Not 
that  she  hopes  to  win  the  prebend,  O  no  !  She  is  sick 
with  consumption.  Perhaps  York,  harsh  though  its  cli- 
mate be,  may  cure  her!  At  any  rate,  she  will  try  it.  She 
can  but  die  there.  Sterne  at  once  renews  his  old  atten- 
tions. Sitting  by  her  one  night  with  an  almost  broken 
heart  to  see  her  so  ill,  he  is  deeply  moved  to  hear  her 
say : — 

"  My  dear  Lawry,  I  can  never  be  yours,  for  I  verily 
believe  I  have  not  long  to  live.  But  I  have  left  you 
every  shilling  of  my  fortune." 

She  shows  him  her  will.  Sterne  is  overcome  by  this 
proof  of  her  affection,  and — well,  "  It  pleased  God  that 
she  recovered!"  In  1741  they  were  married  in  a  stately 
manner  at  York  Minster  by  Doctor  Osbaldeston,  Dean 
of  York.  Their  sentimental  romance  was  over,  and  the 
stern  reality  of  real  life  was  begun. 

Was  their  married  life  happy  ?  "  Of  course,"  replies 
the  reader,  whose  ideas  of  affection  have. been  taken  from 
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frothy  novels,  amatory  poems,  and  an  ill-instructed,  pru- 
rient fancy.  We  reply,  of  course  it  was  not.  Sentimental 
courtships  rarely  produce  happy  wedded  lives,  for  the 
reason  that  sentimentalism  is  not  affection,  but  only  the 
affectation  of  affection.  The  parties  play  upon  each 
other's  emotions  by  words  and  sighs,  and  it  may  be 
tears,  but  do  not  rise  to  that  mutual  love  which  is 
founded  upon  mutual  respect  for  each  other's  character. 
In  the  case  of  this  unhappy  pair  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
if  either  loved  the  other.  Hence,  when  the  intimacy  of 
wedded  life  made  the  mutual  flatteries,  which  had  chiefly 
characterized  their  courtship,  sound  like  insipidities,  and 
when  mental  sympathies  became  necessary  ingredients  of 
marital  peace  and  pleasure,  they  soon  made  the  sad  dis- 
covery that  neither  was  suited  to  the  other.  He  was  a 
reasoner,  a  man  quick  of  thought,  a  natural  jester,  if  not 
a  true  humorist — a  nervous,  sensitive  soul,  who  loved  ap- 
preciation of  his  jokes  and  pursuits.  She  was  a  practical 
housewife,  whose  mind  ran  upon  cookery  and  needlework, 
upon  preserves,  jam-pots,  and  jelly-bags  more  than  upon 
arguments,  happy  hits,  and  pungent  jokes — a  "prosaic" 
woman.  Had  Sterne  really  loved  her,  he  would  have 
appreciated  her  homely  virtues,  and  patiently  striven  to 
guide  her  mental  tastes  into  higher  channels.  Had  she 
loved  him,  she  would,  for  his  sake,  have  striven  to  grow 
toward  him  by  the  diligent  cultivation  of  her  intellect. 
But  since  the  bond  which  bound  them  was  mere  affecta- 
tion of  sensibility,  it  speedily  broke  under  the  strain  of 
marital  intimacy.  She  soon  became  quietly  indifferent ; 
he  groaned  and  cried  out  most  foolishly : — 

"  How  strange  that  Nature,  who  makes  every  thing  so 
well  to  answer  its  destination,  should  so  eternally  bungle 
it  as  she  does  in  making  so  simple  a  thing  as  a  married 
man!" 

13 
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How  easy  It  is  for  men  to  charge  the  fruit  of  their 
own  folly  upon  Nature  !  Or  to  luck,  as  Sterne  also  did 
when  he  put  the  following  lamentation  in  the  mouth  of 
his  Tristam  Shandy  :— 

"Cursed  luck,"  said  Tristam,  biting  his  lips,  "for  a  man 
to  be  master  of  one  of  the  finest  trains  of  reasoning  in 
nature,  and  have  a  wife  at  the  same  time  with  such  a 
head-piece  that  he  cannot  hang  up  a  single  inference 
withinside  of  it  to  save  his  soul  from  destruction  !" 

If  Sterne  had  made  the  experiment  under  the  "roses 
and  jessamines  "  of  the  D'Estella  Cottage,  instead  of  talk- 
ing flippant  nonsense,  he  could  have  easily  measured  the 
capabilities  of  Miss  Lumley's  "head-piece"  with  respect 
to  inferences,  and,  had  he  so  willed  it,  have  escaped  the 
"  cursed  luck  "  over  which  he  so  idly  wailed  and  lamented 
through  twenty-seven  years  of  unhappy,  not  to  say  wretch- 
ed, married  life. 

Sterne's  life  might  have  been  happier  than  it  was  de- 
spite this  mismarriage  had  he  been  a  truly  religious  man 
and  his  wife  a  genuinely  Christian  woman.  But  he  be- 
longed to  a  class  of  clergymen  too  common  in  those  de- 
generate times,  who,  while  scarcely  respecting  the  form  of 
godliness,  heartily  despised  its  power.  Hence  the  dove  of 
spiritual  peace  never  built  its  nest  in  their  dwelling,  or 
shed  its  healing  influence  upon  the  natural  differences  of 
their  household.  Sterne  preached  sermons  which  were 
more  humorous  than  pious,  which  often  caused  a  grin, 
sometimes  a  tear  of  sensibility,  perchance,  but  never  a 
spiritual  aspiration.  He  was  emphatically  a  worldly  par- 
son, preaching,  not  to  save  the  lost,  but  to  earn  the  stipends 
attached  to  his  clerical  offices. 

After  preaching  in  the  obscurity  of  a  country  parish 
for  over  twenty  years  unknown  to  the  great  world,  he 
suddenly  acquired  a  marvelous  popularity  by  publishing 
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the  first  of  a  series  of  humorous  and  sentimental  books. 
Good  men  mourned  over  these  volumes,  bad  men  laughed 
at  their  humor,  and  gay  women  of'fashion  shed  sentiment- 
al tears  over  their  pathos.  The  religious  world  censured 
their  author  unsparingly  for  writings  which  degraded  the 
clerical  vocation,  and  were  injurious  to  social  morality ; 
the  fashionable  world  applauded  him  with  noisy  vocifer- 
ations. Sterne  made  grimaces  and  flung  coarse  jests  at 
the  former,  consoling  himself  under  their  deserved  con- 
demnation with  the  flatteries  of  titled  ladies  and  royster- 
ing  wits,  and  with  the  golden  showers  which  were  poured 
upon  him  by  his  publishers. 

Literary  success  could  not,  however,  atone  for  the 
absence  of  domestic  love  and  religious  consolation.  While 
making  others  laugh,  Sterne's  own  heart  was  ill  at  ease. 
Toward  the  end  of  his  life  he  confesses  that  he  had  "a 
disquieted  heart  to  reason  with.  ...  I  should  be  a  marvel- 
ously  happy  man  but  for  some  reflections  which  bow  down 
my  spirits?  Pity  he  did  not  carry  that  disquieted  heart 
to  the  great  Healer!  It  is  to  be  feared  that,  with  all  his 
wit,  he  had  not  wit  enough  to  learn  that  simple  lesson  of 
life. 

In  this  sad  state  of  mind  he  was  called  to  face  the  or- 
deal of  dying.  While  on  a  visit  to  London,  alone  in  his 
lodgings,  with  no  attendant  but  a  sick-nurse  who  robbed 
him  of  his  gold  sleeve-buttons,  while  he  was  "  shrinking 
from  the  cold  hand  of  death,"  he  met  his  end.  A  foot- 
man, sent  by  a  party  of  his  convivial  associates  to  inquire 
after  him,  stood  in  the  doorway  of  his  chamber,  saw  him 
raise  his  wasted  arm  as  if  to  ward  off  something,  heard 
him  murmur,  "  Now  it  is  come  !"  and  then  "  saw  his  frame 
relax  in  death." 

"Alas,  poor  Yorick  !" 

He  was  carried  to  the  grave  with  only  two  gentlemen 
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to  witness  his  interment.  Body-snatchers  stole  his  poor 
remains  and  sold  them  to  the  doctors.  May  we  not  ex- 
claim again,  "Alas,  poor  Yorick  !"  He  had  outlived  the 
romance  of  his  life.  He,  who  by  profession  was  a  wooer 
of  souls,  had  spent  much  of  his  time  in  "  courting  the  grins  " 
of  the  gay  world,  which  had  rewarded  him  with  its  laugh- 
ter, but  did  not  respect  him  enough  to  watch  beside  him 
in  his  last  illness,  or  to  give  his  corpse  an  honorable  burial. 
Alas,  poor  Sterne ! 


UNSENTIMENTAL    MARRIAGES  IN   RUSSIA. 

LET  the  reader  imagine  a  tall  muscular  man,  forty  years 
of  age,  with  a  full,  dark  brown  beard  and  long,  lank  hair 
i  falling   over  his  shoulders, 

and  he  will  have  before  his 
mental  eye  the  vision  of  a 
Russian  priest  with  whom 
Wallace,  a  recent  English 
traveler  in  Russia,  formed  a 
very  pleasant  acquaintance. 
His  dress  consisted  of  a 
coarse  "dingy-brown  robe, 
buttoned  up  to  the  neck  and 
descending  to  the  ground, 
a  wide-awake  hat,  and  a  pair 
of  large,  heavy  boots."  He 
was  a  fair  representative  of 
his  class — the  parish  priests 
of  the  Russian  Empire. 

We  introduce  him  to  the 
reader  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
cording the  substance  of  his  conversation  with  Mr. Wallace 
respecting  the  singular  method  by  which  Russian  priests 
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are  made  to  marry.  He  was  a  garrulous  gentleman,  always 
ready  to  talk  about  himself.  He  was  the  son  of  a  priest, 
ami  had  been  educated  in  a  bishop's  seminary,  at  which 
he  "  had  made  for  himself  the  reputation  of  a  good  av- 
erage scholar." 

"When  my  studies  were  finished,"  said  he  to  Mr.  Wal- 
lace, "  the  bishop  found  a  wife  for  me,  and  I  succeeded  her 
father,  who  was  then  an  old  man.  In  that  way  I  became 
priest  of  Ivanofka,  and  have  remained  here  ever  since."  . . . 

"You  said  the  bishop  found  a  wife  for  you,"  remarked 
the  traveler ;  "  I  suppose,  therefore,  that  he  was  a  great 
friend  of  yours." 

"  Not  at  all.  The  bishop  does  the  same  for  all  the 
seminarists  who  wish  to  be  ordained.  It  is  an  important 
part  of  his  pastoral  duties." 

"  Indeed  !"  exclaimed  the  astonished  traveler.  "Surely 
that  is  carrying  the  system  of  paternal  government  a  little 
too  far.  Why  should  his  reverence  meddle  with  things 
that  don't  concern  him?" 

"  But  these  things  do  concern  him.  He  is  the  natural 
protector  of  widows  and  orphans,  especially  among  the 
clergy  of  his  own  diocese.  When  a  parish  priest  dies, 
what  is  to  become  of  his  wife  and  daughters?" 

Mr.  Wallace  suggested  that  they  should  be  supported 
on  the  savings  of  the  husband  and  father.  His  informant 
assured  him  that  the  income  of  a  priest  was  insufficient  to 
permit  of  savings.  Hence,  he  said,  the  bishop  arranges  a 
marriage  for  the  young  priest  with  a  daughter  of  an  old 
one,  thus  providing  a  home  for  her  sisters  and  mother 
after  the  old  gentleman's  death. 

To  this  unromantic  episcopal  arrangement  the  traveler 
objected  that  the  Bishop  could  not  make  the  young  couple 
love  each  other  nor  live  happily  together  with  the  mother- 
in-law.  The  priest  admitted  this,  but  contended  "  that 
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love  marriages  are  not  always  the  happiest  ones,"  and 
that  "a  mother-in-law  and  several  daughters-in-law  are 
found  in  almost  every  peasant  household." 

"And  does  harmony  generally  reign  in  peasant  house- 
holds ?  "  asked  Mr.  Wallace. 

"  That  depends  on  the  head  of  the  house,"  replied  the 
priest,  with  a  sharp  tone  which  implied  much  more  than 
his  words  expressed.  "  If  he  is  a  man  of  the  right  sort,  he 
can  keep  the  women  folks  in  order." 

The  Englishman  was  not  by  any  means  convinced  that 
the  household  order  secured  by  a  "man  of  the  right  sort" 
was  at  all  synonymous  with  household  happiness.  But  he 
found,  as  he  pushed  his  inquiries  into  the  condition  of 
Russian  society,  that  love  has  very  little  to  do  with  mar- 
riage among  either  its  priestly  or  its  peasant  classes.  When 
a  peasant  lad  reaches  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  is  told  that 
he  ought  to  marry.  He  consents.  But,  instead  of  seeking 
a  girl  to  whom  his  heart  might  cling  with  lasting  affection, 
he  leaves  the  selection  of  his  wife  to  his  mother,  or  some- 
times to  an  old  woman  who  serves  as  a  sort  of  go-between. 
The  things  sought  for  are  not  good  looks  and  kindly  dis- 
positions, but  strong  arms,  a  stout  body,  and  approved 
working  power.  These,  with  her  little  stock  of  clothing, 
are  the  dowry  of  the  peasant  bride,  who  goes  to  her  hus- 
band's home  in  the  same 'matter-of-fact  way  as  she  would 
to  any  ordinary  duty  prescribed  for  her  by  her  friends. 
Esthetical  and  sentimental  considerations  do  not  enter 
into  a  Russian  peasant's  conceptions  of  the  marriage  re- 
lation. 
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THE  DEAN  OF  ST.  PATRICK  AND  HIS  STELLA. 

IN  all  history  there  is  no  more  singular  and  enigmat- 
ical character  than  Jonathan  Swift,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick, 
the  author  of  the  Voyages  of  Captain  Samuel  Gulliver, 
the  husband  of  Stella,  and  the  heartless  lover  of  Varina 
and  Vanessa.  Born  in  1667,  after  his  father's  death,  he 
inherited  poverty,  was  brought  up  by  his  uncle,  graduated 
in  disgrace  at  Dublin  University,  but  took  his  master's 
degree  honorably  at  Oxford,  became  amanuensis  to  Sir 
William  Temple,  took  clerical  orders,  became  a  political 
writer,  was  made  vicar  of  Laracor,  twenty  miles  from 
Dublin,  and  was  presented  with  the  Deanery  of  St 
Patrick,  Dublin,  in  1713,  when  he  was  forty-six  years 
old. 

Macaulay  describes  Swift  as  one  under  whose  "  un- 
gainly deportment  were  concealed  some  of  the  choicest 
gifts  that  have  ever  been  bestowed  on  any  of  the  chil- 
dren of  men ;  rare  powers  of  observation,  brilliant  wit, 
grotesque  invention,  humor  of  the  most  austere  flavor, 
yet  exquisitely  delicious,  eloquence  singularly  pure,  manly, 
and  perspicuous."  But  though  thus  royally  endowed  with 
mental  gifts,  he  was  in  his  moral  character  one  of  the  mean- 
est men  who  ever  lived.  Penurious,  covetous,  ambitious, 
fawning  to  his  superiors,  coarsely  tyrannical  to  his  depend- 
ents, hypocritical,  unprincipled,  cold-hearted,  bitter,  malig- 
nant, and  revengeful,  he  stands  on  the  page  of  history  as 
a  repulsive  embodiment  of  human  selfishness.  No  one 
who  studies  his  life  can  help  paying  a  tribute  of  admira- 
tion to  his  genius ;  but  no  one  can  crown  his  memory 
with  a  garland  of  affection. 

Yet  this  unlovely  man,  impossible  as  it  may  seem, 
actually  w.on  the  affections  of  three  intelligent  and  tal- 
ented ladies,  two  of  whom,  at  least,  loved  him  with  a 
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purity  and  devotion  which,  if  not  unexampled,  was  never 
excelled.  The  story  of  their  loves  is  stranger  than  any 
invention  of  the  most  imaginative  of  romancists. 

The  first  in  order  of  these  unfortunate  girls  was  Miss 
Jane  Waryng,  the  sister  of  one  of  Swift's  fellow-students 
at  Oxford,  probably,  with  whom  he  formed  some  unknown 
degree  of  friendly  intimacy.  Having,  by  means  of  some 
indescribable  charm  of  person,  or  manner,  won  this  girl's 
affections,  he  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  her  for  sev- 
eral years,  addressing  her  by  what  Francis  Jeffrey  properly 
enough  calls  "  the  preposterous  name  of  Varina."  Miss 
Waryng,  it  appears,  was  endowed  with  a  virtue  which  too 
many  maidens,  when  thinking  of  marriage,  tread  under 
their  feet,  namely,  prudente.  Swift  was  too  poor  to  marry, 
was  expecting  a  richer  Church  living,  and  the  sensible 
girl,  while  modestly  confessing  her  love,  thought  it  better 
for  both  to  repress  their  desires  and  postpone  their  mar- 
riage .until  his  pecuniary  condition  should  justify  its  cele- 
bration. 

Swift  was  impatient.  He  wrote  a  highly  inflamed  pro- 
test. His  passion  was,  he  said,  a  malady.  Varina's  life 
was  wasting  daily.  His  thoughts  were  distractious.  He 
was  not  able  to  bear  them.  Varina  was  cruel.  "  Love 
with  the  gall  of  too  much  discretion,"  he  pleaded,  "  is  a 
thousand  times  worse  than  none  at  all."  By  refusing  to 
marry  him  at  once  she  might  forever  lose  him.  Thus, 
and  with  much  more  of  the  like  silly  softness,  gross  non- 
sense, and  love-sick  twaddle,  did  Swift  write  to  Varina 
in  1696. 

The  correspondence  went  on  four  years  longer.  He 
had  then  become  vicar  of  Laracor,  and  the  possessor  of  a 
liberal  income.  But  with  the  means  of  marrying  his  de- 
sire to  fulfill  his  long-standing  engagement  disappeared 
from  his  letters.  Miss  Waryng,  with  great  propriety,. 
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reminded  him  of  his  former  impatience,  and  asked  him 
squarely  if  his  affections  were  unchanged.  In  answer  to 
this  inquiry  he  wrote  a  letter  which  Jeffrey  correctly  char- 
acterizes as  "  one  of  the  most  complete  patterns  of  mean- 
ness, selfishness,  and  brutality,"  he  had  ever  met  with. 
Instead  of  agreeing  to  keep  his  seven-years'  engagement, 
or  confessing  the  discreditable  fact  that  he  had  become 
enamored  by  another  charmer,  he  finds  fault  with  her, 
mispresents  his  own  condition  and  prospects ;  pretends, 
like  the  hypocrite  he  was,  that  he  is  nevertheless  ready 
to  marry  her,  provided  she  is  ready  to  submit  to  certain 
harshly-stated  conditions ;  and,  in  brief,  his  letter  is  so  in- 
solent in  tone  and  language  that  poor  Varina  did  what 
any  virtuous,  spirited,  self-respecting  maiden  would  have 
done — broke  off  the  engagement.  How  the  hapless  girl 
bore  this  rough  treatment ;  how  she  endured  the  mortifi- 
cation of  being  thus  cast  off  after  so  long  a  courtship,  we 
are  not  informed.  It  certainly  must  have  been  a  tragedy 
in  her  woman's  life.  In  all  probability  the  scar  of  this 
cruel  treatment  was  never  healed. 

Meantime  the  inconstant  satirist  had  been  testing  the 
spell  of  his  strange  power  upon  the  heart  of  another 
maiden,  named  Esther  Johnson,  the  daughter  of  a  Lon- 
don merchant,  and  the  Stella  of  Swift's  correspondence. 
She  is  described  as  a  "dark-haired  and  symmetrical  beauty, 
endowed  with  excellent  sense  and  charming  temper,  and 
not  more  brilliant  of  eye  than  of  wit."  She  was  twenty- 
years  younger  than  himself,  and  his  acquaintance  with 
her  began  at  some  time  during  his  ten  years'  residence 
with  Sir  William  Temple  at  Moorpark.  Miss  Johnson's 
mother  was  a  friend  of  Sir  William's  sister,  and  through 
this  friendship  had  found  a  home  at  Moorpark. 

Esther's  education  devolved  in  part  on  Swift,  and  it 
was  while  related  as  pupil  and  teacher  that  they  became 
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mutually  attached.  Her  beauty  charmed  his  eye,  her 
sparkling  wit  delighted  his  mind,  her  high  intellectual 
qualities  commanded  his  respect.  Perhaps  he  really 
loved  her  as  much  and  as  truly  as  his  cold,  selfish  nature 
could  love  any  one.  But  while  no  certainty  can  be 
reached  as  to  the  reality  or  pretense  of  his  affection, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  felt  her  presence,  conversation, 
and  correspondence  necessary  to  his  enjoyment,  not  to 
say  happiness,  to  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  his  restless  soul 
was  almost,  if  not  utterly,  a  stranger. 

This  lovely  girl  was  socially  his  equal.  She  had  a 
small  fortune  in  her  own  right.  She  loved  him  as  fondly 
as  a  virtuous  maiden  could.  After  he  obtained  the  living 
at  Laracor,  mentioned  above,  there  was  no  serious  obsta- 
cle in  the  way  of  their  marriage.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  was  his  duty  either  to  make  her  his  bride  or 
discontinue  his  connections  with  her.  Had  he  possessed 
a  minimum  measure  of  real  manhood,  he  would  have  done 
one  thing  or  the  other.  Instead  of  doing  either,  he  ex- 
posed her  maidenly  reputation  to  public  suspicion  by  per- 
suading her  to  leave  her  English  home,  in  company  with 
a  matronly  lady  named  Dingley,  and  to  establish  herself 
near  his  new  residence  in  Ireland. 

It  was  a  very  imprudent,  foolish  step  for  any  pure- 
minded  maiden  to  take.  That  Esther  took  it,  is  a  fact 
which  must  ever  be  numbered  among  the  mysteries  of 
woman's  love.  That  Swift  required  it,  is  a  dark  spot  upon 
his  by  no  means  enviable  reputation.  But  the  devoted 
girl  obeyed  his  wish,  took  lodgings  with  her  duenna  not 
far  from  his  vicarage,  and  permitted  him  to  be  her  daily 
visitor.  To  guard  their  reputation  from  the  slanderous 
shafts  which  soon  fell  thickly  upon  them,  Swift  never  saw 
her  except  in  Mrs.  Dingley's  presence,  never  slept  under 
the  same  roof  with  her,  and  yet,  strangely  enough,  required 
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both  ladies  to  occupy  his  parsonage  during  his  frequent 
absences  in  Dublin  or  England. 

Of  necessity,  Esther,  though  strong  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  her  own  purity,  felt  oppressed  and  humbled  by  liv- 
ing in  a  relation  to  Swift  which  appeared  so  indecorous  in 
the  eyes  of  all  respectable  people.  Swift  pleaded  pecun- 
iary disability,  as  he  had  done  to  Varina,  as  a  reason  for 
postponing  their  marriage.  This  was  a  hypocritical  plea, 
seeing  that  his  income — some  two  thousand  dollars  per 
annum — was  ample,  especially  when  joined  to  her  fortune, 
for  their  very  respectable  maintenance.  Whether  Esther's 
affections  waned  under  her  perception  of  this  falsity,  or 
whether  she  meant  to  play  the  coquette  'in  order  to  bring 
Swift  to  a  decision,  we  do  not  know ;  but,  after  living  two 
years  at  Laracor,  she  encouraged  the  addresses  of  another 
clergyman,  named  Tisdall,  who  was  fascinated  by  her 
"  blooming  beauty,"  her  sparkling  wit,  and  her  affectionate 
character.  Swift's  biographers  find  evidence  that  she 
would  have  married  this  new  suitor,  but  for  the  persua- 
sions of  her  first  lover.  In  Swift's  hands  her  affections 
were  pliant  as  a  green  withe,  and,  rejecting  Tisdall,  she 
continued  to  listen  to  his  illusive  and  deceptive  profes- 
sions. How  to  reconcile  this  episode  in  the  story  of  Es- 
ther's love  with  her  devotion  to  Swift,  we  know  not.  Like 
her  removal  to  Laracor,  it  is  and  ever  will  be  one  of  the 
insoluble  mysteries  of  the  female  mind. 

Political  connections  took  Swift  to  London  in  1710, 
where  he  remained  two  years,  during  which  time  he  kept 
up  a  constant  correspondence,  by  means  of  a.  journal,  with 
Miss  Johnson,  whom  he  addressed  as  Stella.  While  there 
he  met  a  Miss  Esther  Vanhomrigh,  who  was  then  in  her 
twentieth  year.  She  was  an  elegant,  fashionable,  educated, 
well-connected  maiden,  whose  character  was  that  of"  a  be- 
ing all  compact  of  enthusiasm  and  imagination."  She  was 
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attracted  to  Swift,  who  was  her  literary  instructor,  by  his 
great  talents.  These  won  her  admiration.  His  interest 
in  her  studies  and  his  flattering  attentions  awakened  feel- 
ings of  friendship  in  her  highly  susceptible  nature.  Utter- 
ly ignorant  of  Swift's  engagements  with  Stella,  and  en- 
couraged by  the  evidently  increasing  pleasure  he  found  in 
her  society,  the  enthusiastic  girl  permitted  her  friendship 
to  grow  rapidly  into  love.  Her  imagination  invested  him 
with  all  the  attributes  of  masculine  perfection.  She  talked 
to  him  in  the  language  of  friendship,  to  which  he  re- 
sponded, until  her  words  warmed  into  declarations  of  love. 
This  was  unmaidenly,  but  she  was  incited  to  it  as  much 
by  a  dangerous  maxim  of  Swift's — that  one  should  do 
what  seems  in  itself  right  without  respect  to  the  common 
opinion  of  the  world — as  by  her  own  unguarded  impulses. 

Had  Swift  been  a  true  man,  he  would  have  met  this 
too  honest  avowal  by  confessing  his  relations  to  Stella  as 
a  sufficient  reason  for  declining  the  hand  and  fortune  so 
freely,  if  not  quite  modestly,  proffered  him.  Instead  of 
which  he  answered  it  at  first 'by  raillery,  and  afterward 
by  offering  her  "a  devoted  and  everlasting  friendship, 
founded  on  the  basis  of  virtuous  esteem."  But  Vanessa's 
love  was  not  Platonic.  She  wanted  to  be  Swift's  wife  and 
"to  the  very  close  of  her  life  persisted  in  endeavoring  by 
entreaties  and  arguments  to  extort  a  more  lively  return 
to  her  passion  than  this  cold  proffer  was  likely  to  afford." 

Miss  Vanhomrigh  and  Swift  "were  matched  like  coin 
and  die.  Of  genuine  love,  at  least  of  the  pure  essence  of 
the  passion,  disengaged  from  all  alloy  of  duty  or  personal 
advantage,  Swift  was  constitutionally  incapable.  The 
finest  and  most  exquisite  emotions  were  dead  in  him,  or 
had  never  lived.  .  .  .  To  him  a  wife  would  have  been  noth- 
ing more  than  a  friend  in  a  peculiar  relation,  for  which, 
after  all,  he  could  see  no  necessity;  and  he  probably  found 
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Stella's  and  Vanessa's  cravings  for  a  closer  bond  both 
puzzling  and  vexatious..  So  remarkable  a  deficiency  in 
one  portion  of  the  mental  organization  supposes  an  ex- 
cessive development  in  some  other.  In  Swift  the  atrophy 
of  the  affections  was  compensated  by  the  excrescence  of 
intellectual  pride.  The  surest  way  to  his  heart  was  to 
suffer  him  to  domineer,  and,  like  most  of  her  sex,  Vanessa 
was  a  born  idolatress.  ...  If  no  submission  could  disarm 
his  tyranny,  neither  could  any  severity  satiate  her  passion 
for  martyrdom.  If  his  arrogance  rejected  the  idea  of  sacri- 
fice for  another's  sake  as  humiliation,  her  fervor  would 
have  cooled  before  a  shrine  that  required  no  victim.  She 
speaks  of  his  frowns  with  rapture,  and  reserves  her  agonies 
for  his  indifference.  Such  intensity  of  passion  may  well 
have  captivated  a  mind  formed  to  appreciate  impetuous 
strength ;  such  self-abandonment  may  have  momentarily 
eclipsed  the  quiet  self-devotion  of  the  absent  Stella." 

It  is  well  for  woman  that  nature  has  largely  endowed 
her  with  an  instinctive  modesty  which  in  most  cases  in- 
clines her  to  reticence  with  respect  to  the  object  of  her 
affection.  There  are  few  maidens  like  Swift's  unfortunate 
Vanessa,  who  voluntarily  poured  out  the  rich  treasure  of 
her  love  at  the  feet  of  one  who  could  neither  appreciate 
its  value  nor  return  it  with  a  reciprocal  regard.  Happily 
for  her,  Swift,  though  utterly  heartless,  was  not  a  villain 
of  the  coarsest  sort.  Neverthless,  he  shamefully  trifled 
with  her  feelings  by  still  paying  her  flattering  attentions 
when  near  her  residence,  and  by  correspondence  when 
absent. 

The  equally  hapless  Stella  suspected  some  diminution 
of  his  regard  for  her  when  she  found  the  language  of  his 
41  journal  "  growing  cold  and  formal,  instead  of  being  writ- 
ten, as  formerly,  with  the  glow  of  a  lover,  and  enlivened 
with  the  "little  language"  of  love.  Her  suspicions  were 
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strengthened  by  rumors  which  flew  across  the  channel. 
She  was,  consequently,  tormented  by  the  stings  of  a 
jealousy  which  was  only  too  well  grounded,  and  which,  on 
his  return  to  Ireland,  he  could  not  wholly  allay. 

Swift  had  thus  succeeded  in  making  two  women  mis- 
erable. Nor  was  he  without  his  own  share  of  torment. 
His  personal  ambition  for  a  high  place  in  the  Church  was 
as  yet  ungratified,  and  made  him  bitter  even  to  morose- 
ness.  His  indecision  with  respect  to  Stella  and  Vanessa 
was  involving  him  in  embarrassments  which  became  more 
serious  and  perplexing  the  longer  it  lasted.  How  could 
he  abandon  the  former  after  giving  encouragement  to  her 
love  for  fourteen  years,  and  compelling  her  to  live  in  a 
position  so  equivocal,  that  it  cast  a  deep  shadow  on  her 
reputation  ?  To  cast  her  off  and  marry  Vanessa  would 
involve  him  in  everlasting  infamy.  On  the  other  hand, 
Vanessa  could  not  be  lightly  thrown  aside,  both  because 
of  her  own  persistence  and  the  respectability  of  her  con- 
nections. Poor  Swift  thus  found  himself  tossed  between 
two  spear  points.  But  the  blame  was  all  his  own,  and  he 
richly  merited  all  he  suffered. 

In  1713  Swift  became  Dean  of  St.  Patrick,  in  Dublin. 
He  made  Stella  and  her  chaperon  follow  him  from  Lara- 
cor,  and  take  lodgings  near  the  Deanery-house,  where  he 
visited  her  under  the  same  restrictions  as  before.  He  still 
continued  his  correspondence  with  the  unhappy  Vanessa, 
which,  on  her  part,  at  least,  was  filled  now  with  the  re- 
proaches of  love's  despair  and  anon  with  the  raptures  of 
love's  delirium.  We  give  a  few  brief  extracts  :— 

"  Tis  impossible,"  she  writes,  "  to  describe  what  "I  have 
suffered  since  I  saw  you  last.  I  am  sure  I  could  have 
borne  the  rack  much  better  than  those  killing  words  of 
yours.  Sometimes  I  have  resolved  to  die  without  seeing 
you  more,  but  those  resolves,  to  your  misfortune,  did  not 
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last  long ;  for  there  is  something  in  human  nature  that 
prompts  one  so  to  find  relief  in  this  world  I  must  give 
way  to  it,  and  beg  you'd  see  me  and  speak  kindly  to  me. 
...  I  was  born  with  violent  passions,  which  terminate  all 
in  one,  that  inexpressible  passion  I  have  for  you.  Con- 
sider-the  killing  emotions  that  I  feel  from  your  neglect, 
and  show  some  tenderness  for  me,  or  I  shall  lose  my 
senses. ...  I  firmly  believe,  could  I  know  your  thoughts, 
which  no  human  creature  is  capable  of  guessing  at,  (be- 
cause never  any  one  living  thought  like  you,)  I  should 
find  you  have  often  in  a  rage  wished  me  religious,  hoping 
that  I  should  have  paid  my  devotions  to  Heaven  ;  but 
that  would  not  spare  you — for  was  I  an  enthusiast,  still 
you'd  be  the  deity  I  should  worship.  What  marks  are 
there  of  a  deity  but  what  you  are  to  be  known  by  ?  You 
are  present  every-where ;  your  dear  image  is  always  before 
mine  eyes.  Sometimes  you  strike  me  with  that  prodig- 
ious awe,  I  tremble  with  fear ;  at  other  times  a  charming 
compassion  shines  through  your  countenance  which  re- 
vives my  soul.  Is  it  not  more  reasonable  to  adore  a  ra- 
diant form  one  has  seen  than  one  only  described  ?  " 

Assuredly  this  is  very  unreasonable,  rhapsodical  writ- 
ing, which  suggests  that  the  elegant  Vanessa  was  on  the 
verge  of  mental  derangement.  How  a  man  of  Swift's 
bitter  temper  and  heartless  character  could  have  been  so 
glorified  in  the  imagination  of  a  cultivated  girl  in  her 
right  mind  we  cannot  imagine.  It  was  a  hallucination 
with  tragic  consequences,  for  it  was  sincerely  cherished, 
and  it  controlled  her  life.  It  led  her,  after  the  death  of 
her  mother  and  two  brothers,  to  go  to  Ireland,  ostensibly 
for  economical  reasons,  but  really  that  she  might  be  near 
the  adored  object  of  her  extravagant  affection. 

Swift  was  greatly  perplexed  by  her  appearance  in  Dub- 
lin. Stella's  jealousy  was  so  excited  by  it  that  her  health 
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gave  way.  Swift,  moved  either  by  her  sufferings,  or  by  his 
sense  of  the  great  wrong  he  had  done  her,  now  consented 
to  a  secret  marriage,  which  was  solemnized  in  the  garden 
of  the  Deanery  by  Bishop  Clogher  in  the  year  1716. 
But  it  was  only  a  ceremony.  He  stipulated  that  it  should 
be  kept  secret,  that  they  should  continue  to  live  apart, 
and  never  see  each  other  except  in  the  company  of  Mrs. 
Dingley,  or  some  other  third  person.  Strange,  unnatural, 
degrading  arrangement !  Yet  poor  Stella  consented  to  it, 
partly  through  jealousy,  partly  through  apprehension  of 
losing  the  society  of  a  man  by  whom  she  was  still  fasci- 
nated as  by  some  mystic,  magical  spell. 

Vanessa,  ignorant  of  his  marriage,  still  fed  her  hope- 
less passion  on  illusive  hopes.  Swift  soothed  her,  tried 
in  vain  to  persuade  her  to  marry  another,  visited  her  in 
her  retired  abode,  called  Marley  Abbey,  where  she  found 
her  only  enjoyment  in  lonely  musings  upon  the  object  of 
her  unfortunate  passion,  and  in  his  conversation  when  he 
chose  to  sit  by  her  side  beneath  a  romantic  bower  which 
long  continued  to  be  called  "  Vanessa's  bower."  At  last 
it  seems  that  Vanessa,  hearing  more  and  more  of  Stella 
and  beginning  to  surmise  that  Swift's  relations  to  that 
lady  must  be  the  cause  of  his  refusal  to  marry  herself, 
determined  to  be  satisfied  on  that  point.  Accordingly, 
she  wrote  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  Stella,  who  frankly  in- 
formed her  that,  in  law  at  least,  she  was  Swift's  wife. 

Having  dispatched  this  reply,  Stella,  to  punish  Swift, 
sent  him  Vanessa's  letter.  It  made  him  furious.  He 
rode  rapidly  to  Marley  Abbey.  Entering  Vanessa's 
apartment  with  a  fierce  countenance,  he  so  frightened 
the  distressed  maiden  that  she  could  scarcely  utter  a 
request  for  him  to  be  seated.  His  only  response  was  to 
angrily  fling  a  letter  on  the  table.  Then,  instantly  quit- 
ting the  room,  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  returned  to 
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Dublin.  Vanessa  opened  the  envelope,  and  found  her 
own  letter  to  Stella.  "It  was  her  death  warrant!"  A 
fc\\  \\ccks  of  suffering  passed;  Vanessa's  passionate  heart 
broke,  and  she  was  borne  to  an  untimely  grave,  the  victim 
of  Swift's  undecided  trifling  with  a  love  which,  if  extrava- 
gant in  its  intensity,  and  unmaidenly  in  its  manifestation, 
was  grand  in  its  self-sacrificing  devotion. 

Five  years  later  Stella,  with  her  heart  broken  by  the 
humiliation  of  her  singular  relations  to  Swift,  was  slowly 
wasting  away ;  yet  that  stony-hearted  man  would  not  ac- 
knowledge their  marriage  before  the  world.  Wounded 
by  his  cruel  injustice,  she  continued  to  pine  away,  and  in 
1727  sunk,  wearily  enough,  into  the  repose  of  death. 
While  she  lay  on  her  death-bed,  it  is  said,  he  promised 
to  own  her  as  his  wife.  She  sighed,  "  //  is  too  late?  and 
soon  after  passed  away.  She  was  a  martyr,  slain  on  the 
altar  of  womanly  love  by  the  brutal  conduct  of  a  man 
who,  while  torturing  her  sensitive  soul,  was  constantly 
speaking  and  writing  to  her  in  the  language  of  the  fond- 
est affection.  Swift's  conduct  merits  no  defense.  It 
brands  his  memory  with  everlasting  infamy. 

As  if  this  strange  man  intended  to  defy  the  opinion  of 
mankind,  and  to  glory  before  the  world  in  his  own  utter 
heartlessness,  he  preserved  a  lock  of  Stella's  hair,  on  the 
envelope  of  which  he  inscribed  with  his  own  hand  the  fol- 
lowing cynical  sentence : — 

"  Only  a  woman  s  hair  !  " 

In  this  hard  spirit  Swift  lived  on,  feasting  himself  on 
his  ever-growing  contempt  for  mankind,  gradually  declin- 
ing in  that  intellectual  strength  by  which  he  had  com- 
pelled the  support  of  public  men,  and  growing  in  coarse- 
ness until  it  became  indecency.  Thus,  although  he  re- 
tained the  veneration  of  the  Irish  people  because  of  what 
he  accomplished  by  his  caustic  pen  for  Irish  liberty,  he 
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alienated  his  personal  supporters,  and  had  to  enter  the 
sterile  period  of  advancing  age  deprived  of  most  of  those 
consolations  which  come  to  good  men  through  the  minis- 
try of  friendship.  One  lady,  Mrs.  Whiteway,  continued  to 
bear  with  his  offensive  infirmity  of  spirit,  but  the  avenger 
of  evil  conquered  him.  His  latter  years  were  as  wretched 
as  they  could  well  be.  Hear  him  speak  four  years  before 
he  died : — 

"  I  have  been  very  miserable  all  night,  and  to-day  ex- 
tremely deaf  and  full  of  pain.  I  am  so  stupid  and  con- 
founded, that  I  cannot  express  the  mortification  I  am  in 
both  of  body  and  mind.  All  I  can  say  is  that  I  am  not  in 

torture,  but  that  I  daily  and  hourly  expect  it I  am 

sure  my  days  will  be  very  few — few  and  miserable  they 
must  be." 

Madness  seized  his  active  brain  and  ruled  over  it  for 
some  time.  A  state  of  idiocy  succeeded.  In  1745,  in 
his  seventy-eighth  year,  he  followed  Vanessa  and  Stella 
to  the  tribunal  of  impartial,  everlasting  justice.  Alas, 
poor  Swift ! 


GEORGE   HERBERT'S   HASTY    MARRIAGE. 

PRINCES  often  woo  their  brides  by  proxy,  if  diplomatic 
negotiation  can  be  called  wooing.  But  outside  of  royal 
circles  men  of  all  classes  do  their  own  wooing.  Usually, 
this  implies  personal  acquaintance  and  correspondence  of 
longer  or  shorter  duration.  Rarely  do  unmarried  people,, 
personally  unacquainted,  come  to  love  each  other  through 
trie  speech  of  a  third  party  friendly  to  both.  Such  a  rare 
thing  did  occur,  however,  in  the  life  of  GEORGE  HERBERT, 
the  saintly  preacher  and  poet. 

To  appreciate  his  singular  marriage,  we  must  first 
glance  hastily  at  his  character  and  history. 
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Herbert  was  high  born.  The  best  blood  of  England's 
proud  nobility  flowed  in  his  veins.  Born  in  the  castle  of 
Montgomery,  Wales,  in  April,  1593,  his  education  was  be- 
gun under  a  tutor  at  home,  continued  at  Westminster.  It 
was  completed  with  such  eclat  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, that  he  was  elected  "Major  Fellow"  and  "  Public 
Orator  of  the  University."  Successful  in  these  offices,  he 
became  the  highly  prized  friend  of  Lord  Bacon,  Dr.  Donne, 
and  other  notable  men.  King  James  I.  became  personally 
attached  to  him,  admitted  him  to  the  inner  circle  of  his 
court,  and  otherwise  gratified  his  aristocratic  aspirations. 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  career  of  splendid  promise  the 
king  died.  Herbert,  owing  to  previous  excessive  study 
and  a  feeble  constitution,  fell  sick.  During  his  sickness 
he  voluntarily  renounced  his  worldly  ambitions,  and  re- 
solved to  become  a  clergyman.  After  a  few  years  of  re- 
stored health,  spent  in  doing  his  duties  as  prebend  of  Lay- 
ton  Ecclesia,  he  again  sunk  under  the  power  of  disease. 
Another  year  of  confinement  followed,  and  then  he  found 
himself  once  more  a  convalescent,  and  a  visitor  at  the  man- 
sion of  his  friend  the  Earl  of  Danby,  in  the  healthy  air  of 
Wiltshire.  He  was  now  nearly  thirty-six  years  old,  and 
when  he  recovered  his  wonted  health  and  spirits  he  re- 
solved to  marry. 

Among  his  most  cherished  friends  there  had  been  a 
wealthy  gentleman  named  Danvers,  a  kinsman  to  the  Earl 
of  Danby.  He  was  now  dead  ;  but  during  his  life  he  had 
been  for  many  years  on  very  intimate  terms  with  Mr. 
Herbert.  This  gentleman  was  the  father  of  nine  daugh- 
ters, and  had  very  earnestly  desired  to  have  Herbert  for 
his  son-in-law.  He  had,  indeed,  often  said  to  him  :— 

"  Mr.  Herbert,  I  wish  you  would  marry  one  of  my 
daughters.  I  should  prefer  to  have  you  marry  Jane,  be- 
cause I  love  her  best.  If  you  could  like  her  for  a  wife, 
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and  she  could  like  you  for  a  husband,  I  would  give  her  a 
double  blessing"— by  which,  we  suppose,  he  meant  a 
double  portion  of  his  property  for  her  dowry. 

Danvers  had  often  said  the  same  thing  to  his  favorite 
daughter,  and  had  painted  Herbert  to  her  in  such  warm 
and  glowing  colors  that,  says  old  Izaak  Walton,  Herbert's 
biographer,  "Jane  became  so  much  of  a  Platonic,  as  to  fall 
in  love  with  Mr.  Herbert  unseen." 

Jane's  father,  as  already  stated,  had  died  without  see- 
ing his  wish  fulfilled.  Possibly  Jane's  hopes  had  died  also, 
though  the  ideal  of  Herbert  which  she  had  formed  out  of 
her  father's  description  still  held  a  place  in  both  her  im- 
agination and  heart.  It  is  likely  that  Herbert  had  also 
set  up  an  imaginary  image  of  the  unknown  maiden  in  his 
mind,  before  which  his  heart  had  secretly  worshiped.  Be 
this  as.it  may,  for  we  are  not  sure  on  this  point,  it  is  clear 
that,  while  enjoying  the  luxury  of  convalescence  at  the 
earl's  mansion,  Herbert  thought  of  Jane  Danvers,  and 
resolved  to  visit  her  home,  to  see  with  his  own  eyes 
whether  she  corresponded  to  the  ideal  he  had  constructed 
out  of  the  praises  of  her  doting  father. 

At  the  time  Herbert  went  on  this  singular  pilgrimage 
of  love  he  was,  says  good  old  Izaak  Walton,  "for  his  per- 
son, of  a  stature  inclining  to  tallness.  His  body  was  very 
straight,  and  so  far  from  being  cumbered  with  too  much 
flesh,  that  he  was  lean  to  an  extremity.  His  aspect  was 
cheerful,  and  his  speech  and  motion  did  both  declare  him 
a  gentleman,  for  they  were  all  so  meek  and  obliging  that 
they  purchased  love  and  respect  from  all  that  knew  him." 

It  would  be  agreeable  to  the  curious  reader,  no  doubt, 
if  we  could  give  him  a  picture  of  the  maiden  whom  this 
tall,  courtly,  amiable  gentleman  went  to  see.  None  such 
exists,  however,  and  we  can  only  infer  that  she  must  have 
been  beautiful,  graceful,  sweet  in  disposition,  and  charm- 
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dignified  in  her  manners,  or  she  could  not  have 
captivated  a  man  of  such  fastidious  taste  and  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  most  lovely  women  in  court  circles 
as  was  Mr.  Herbert.  Neither  can  we  describe  their  meet- 
ing. Old  Izatik  shall  tell  us  in  his  own  quaint  style  all  that 
is  known  about  it.  He  says  that  when  they  met  "a  mu- 
tual affection  entered  into  both  their  hearts,  as  a  conqueror 
enters  into  a  surprised  city,  and  love,  having  got  such  a 
possession,  governed  and  made  there  such  laws  and  resolu- 
tions as  neither  party  was  able  to  resist,  insomuch  that 
she  changed  her  name  into  Herbert  the  third  day  after 
this  first  interview." 

This  haste  to  wed  impresses  us  as  betraying  an  in- 
delicacy not  creditable  to  the  maiden,  nor  in  keeping  with 
Herbert's  reputation  for  saintliness.  Old  Izaak  evidently 
felt  this  when  he  apologized  for  them  by  saying : — 

"  This  haste  might  in  others  be  thought  a  love-frenzy 
or  worse.  But  it  was  not,  for  they  had  wooed  so  like 
princes  as  to  have  select  proxies,  such  as  were  true 
friends  to  both  parties  ;  such  as  well  understood  Mr.  Her- 
bert's and  her  temper  of  mind  .  .  .  before  this  interview, 
that  the  suddenness  was  justifiable  by  the  strictest  rules 
of  prudence ;  and  the  more,  because  it  proved  so  happy 
to  both  parties ;  for  the  eternal  Lover  of  mankind  made 
them  happy  in  each  other's  mutual  affections  and  compli- 
ance. Indeed,  so  happy  that  there  never  was  any  oppo- 
sition betwixt  them,  unless  it  were  a  contest  which  should 
most  incline  to  a  compliance  with  the  other's  desires." 

Herbert  himself  seems  anxious  in  "The  Country  Par- 
son "  to  make  it  appear  that  his  hasty  marriage  was  not  a 
love-frenzy,  but  a  calm  and  prudent  consummation  of  an 
affection  which  was  more  Platonic  than  passional.  Speak- 
ing of  the  "  married  parson,"  meaning  himself,  without 
doubt,  he  says  : — 
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"  The  choice  of  his  wife  was  made  rather  by  his  ear 
than  by  his  eye  ;  his  judgment,  not  his  affection,  found 
out  a  fit  wife  for  him,  whose  humble  and  liberal  dispo- 
sition he  preferred  before  beauty,  riches,  or  honor." 

It  may  have  been  so,  but,  with  all  our  respect  for  Her- 
bert's uncommonly  fine  character,  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  marriage  after  so  brief  a  personal  acquaintance, 
without  correspondence  even,  with  no  circumstances  re- 
quiring haste,  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  sign  of  indelicacy  on 
both  sides.  Their  hearsay  knowledge  of  each  other  is  a 
modifying  fact,  but  not  a  justification.  Certainly,  theirs  is 
not  an  example  to  be  imitated  by  any  except  under  very 
extraordinary  conditions.  Ordinarily,  they  who  marry  in 
haste  find  abundant  cause  to  repent  at  leisure. 

In  Herbert's  case  it  was,  happily,  otherwise.  Both  he 
and  his  bride  walked  after  their  marriage  by  divine  rules. 
Each  entered  heartily  into  the  other's  plans  of  usefulness, 
and  while  he  was  faithful  to  his  conceptions  of  a  "  parson's 
duties,"  she,  with  equal  integrity,  filled  her  ideal  of  the 
duties  of  a  "  parson's  wife." 

Their  married  life  was  but  of  brief  duration.  Less 
than  three  years  of  wedded  happiness  was  allotted  them. 
He  died  when  about  thirty-nine  years  of  age.  She  lived 
on  in  sorrow,  "  complaining  that  she  had  lost  the  delight 
of  her  eyes  and  the  spiritual  guide  of  her  poor  soul."  She 
often  said  to  her  sympathizing  friends,  somewhat  extrava- 
gantly, perhaps  :— 

"  O  that  I  had,  like  holy  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
treasured  up  all  his  sayings  in  my  heart !  But  since  I 
have  not  been  able  to  do  that,  I  will  labor  to  live  like  him, 
that  where  he  now  is  I  may  be  also." 

Time,  by  God's  appointment,  mollifies  the  truest  grief. 
It  did  so  in  Mrs.  Herbert's  case,  so  that,  after  six  years  of 
widowhood,  she  accepted  the  hand  of  Sir  Robert  Cook, 
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often  telling  him,  however,  that  Mr.  George  Herbert's 
name  must  live  in  her  memory  till  she  put  off  mortality." 
Sir  Robert  had  wit  and  wisdom  enough  to  respect  his 
wife's  undying  affection  for  her  first  husband,  and  their 
wedded  life  was  happy  during  the  eight  years  of  its  con- 
tinuance. Then  it  pleased  God  to  take  Sir  Robert  also, 
leaving  her  the  only  fruit  of  their  marriage,  a  daughter,  to 
be  both  her  care  and  comfort.  She  spent  fifteen  years  in 
her  second  widowhood,  and  then  went  to  that  world  where 
both  the  married  and  unmarried  of  this  world 
the  angels  of  God." 


are  as 


SAMUEL  JOHNSON  AND  HIS  HOMELY  WIFE. 

IMAGINE  a  man  of  twenty-five,  lean  and  lank,  yet  with 
a  frame  so  large-boned  as  to  be  "  hideously  striking  to 

the  eye."  His  face,  not  entire- 
ly disagreeable,  because  its  com- 
plexion is  good  and  its  features 
not  ill  formed,  is  yet  somewhat 
scarred  by  scrofula.  His  hair  is 
"  straight  and  stiff,  and  separated 
behind.''  He  is  awkwardly  built, 
and  is  given  to  convulsive  starts 
and  ridiculous  gesticulations.  Al- 
together he  is  a  man  most  unlike- 
ly to  play  the  part  of  a  lover ;  or, 
if  so  inclined,  not  very  likely  to 
make  much  impression  on  a  wom- 
an's heart. 

Yet  such  was   the  celebrated 
Samuel  Johnson    when   he    paid 

his    devoirs  to    Mrs.   Elizabeth   Porter,  a   widow   nearly 
twice  his  age.     This  lady  was  short,  fat,  and  coarse.     Her 
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cheeks  were  daubed  with  rouge.  She  dressed  tawdrily  in 
gaudy  colors.  In  her  manners  she  was  as  affected  as 
she  was  awkward.  In  her  vain  endeavor  to  exhibit  the 
gracefulness  of  a  woman  of  fashion,  she  put  on  airs  that 
might  have  excited  laughter  among  the  hucksters  of 
Covent  Garden  Market. 

A  strange  couple,  truly,  to  whom  one  would  think  all 
mention  of  love  to  each  other  would  provoke  mutual 
laughter.  Nevertheless,  this  odd-looking  and  queer-act- 
ing pair  did  actually  become  truly  enamored  of  one  an- 
other. If  their  outward  appearance  was  remarkable,  so, 
also,  were  their  understandings.  Each  saw  merit  in  the 
other.  Said  Mrs.  Porter  to  her  daughter,  after  a  conver- 
sation with  Johnson: — - 

"  This  is  the  most  sensible  man  that  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life." 

Johnson,  on  his  part,  was  so  fascinated  by  the  widow, 
that  he  fell  into  the  illusion  of  imagining  that  she  was 
actually  beautiful.  Our  excuse  for  this  folly  is  that  he 
was  too  short-sighted  and  too  unfamiliar  with  female 
beauty  to  form  a  correct  judgment ;  but  her  mental  su- 
periority so  charmed  him  that  her  person  at  once  became 
to  him  his  ideal  of  all  womanly  excellence.  It  is  as  cer- 
tain as  it  is  strange  that  time  did  not  dispel  this  illusion, 
for  after  her  death,  which  took  place  some  seventeen  years 
later,  he  extolled  her  imaginary  personal  charms  in  the 
inscription  he  placed  on  her  monument,  and  was  accus- 
tomed when  speaking  of  her  to  say,  with  an  almost  lu- 
dicrous pathos, 

"  Pretty  creature  !" 

Johnson  used  to  say  to  his  friend  Topham  Beauclerk, 
"  Sir,  it  was  a  love  marriage  on  both  sides."  No  doubt  it 
was.  Nevertheless,  their  wedding-day  produced  an  inci- 
dent which  looked  like  any  thing  but  love.  It  seems  that 
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they  rode  on  horseback  from  Birmingham  to  Derby, where 
the  marriage  ceremony  was  to  be  performed.  Johnson 
subsequently  gave  Hoswell  the 
following  account  of  a  capri- 
cious tiff  which  occurred  be- 
tween them  while  on  the  road. 
Said  he : — 

"Sir,  she  had  read  in  the  old 
romances,  and  had  got  into  her 
head  the  fantastical  notion  that 
a  woman  of  spirit  should  use 
her  lover  like  a  dog.  So,  sir,  at 
first  she  told  me  that  I  rode  too 
fast,  and  she  could  not  keep  up  JOHNSON'S  WIFE. 

with  me ;  and  when  I  rode  a  little  slower  she  passed  me, 
and  complained  that  I  lagged  behind.  I  was  not  to  be 
made  the  slave  of.  a  caprice,  and  I  resolved  to  begin  as  I 
meant  to  end.  I  therefore  pushed  on  briskly  till  I  was 
fairly  out  of  her  sight.  The  road  lay  between  two  hedges, 
so  I  was  sure  she  could  not  miss  it,  and  I  contrived  that 
she  should  soon  come  up  with  me.  When  she  did  I  ob- 
served her  to  be  in  tears." 

Tears  shed  on  the  way  to  the  bridal  altar  would 
usually  be  thought  symbolic  of  a  miserable  married  life. 
In  the  case  of  this  pair  of  oddities,  however,  it  was  far 
otherwise.  Johnson's  love  was  passionate  and  lasting. 
He  treated  his  wife  with  uniform  kindness  and  considera- 
tion, notwithstanding  her  vanity,  affectation,  and  what 
Mrs.  Piozzi  calls  her  "  perpetual  illness  and  perpetual 
opium."  They  had  frequent  domestic  disputations,  no 
doubt,  but  Johnson  met  all  her  whims,  if  not  pleasantly, 
at  least  without  passion,  as  when  he  tells  Mrs.  Piozzi,  in 
reply  to  her  inquiry  if  he  ever  disputed  with  her, 

"  Perpetually,"  said  he  ;  "  My  wife  had  a  particular  rev- 
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erence  for  cleanliness,  and  desired  the  praise  of  neatness 
in  her  dress  and  furniture,  as  many  ladies  do,  till  they 
become  troublesome  to  their  best  friends,  slaves  to  their 
own  besoms,  and  only  sigh  for  the  hour  of  sweeping  their 
husbands  out  of  the  house  as  dirt  and  useless  lumber;  a 
clean  floor  is  so  comfortable,  she  would  say  sometimes,  by 
way  of  twitting ;  till  at  last  I  told  her  that  we  had  talk 
enough  about  the  floor,  we  would  now  have  a  touch  at 
the  ceiling'.'1 

This  same  Mrs.  Piozzi,  knowing  Johnson's  fondness 
for  good  dinners,  said  to  him  one  day,  "  Mr.  Johnson,  did 
you  ever  huff  your  wife  about  your  dinner?" 


JOHNSON'S  RESIDENCE  IN  GOUGH  SQUARE. 


"So  often,"  he  replied,  "that  at  last  she  called  to 
me  when  about  to  say  grace,  and  said,  '  Nay,  hold,  Mr. 
Johnson,  and  do  not  make  a  farce  of  thanking  God  for 
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a  dinner  which  in  a  few  minutes  you  will  pronounce  not 
eatable.'" 

Worse  than  these  fireside  breezes  was  Mrs.  Johnson's 
habit  of  spending  more  on  her  own  personal  comfort  than 
her  hard-working  husband  could  at  that  period  of  his  life 
readily  afford.  But  even  this  did  not  quench  his  affection, 
which  burned  on  not  only  to  the  end  of  her  life,  but  of 
his  own  also.  When  she  died,  in  1752,  although  it  was 
night,  he  dispatched  a  letter  to  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Taylor,  expressing  his  grief  in  the  strongest  terms,  and 
begging  his  immediate  presence.  It  was  three  o'clock  on 
a  March  morning.  Nevertheless,  the  letter  was  so  pathet- 
ically mournful,  the  doctor  dressed  immediately  and  went 
to  Johnson,  whom  he  found  "  in  tears,  and  in  extreme 
agitation." 

Another  note  the  next  day  besought  a  second  visit 
from  the  clergyman  in  these  strong  terms  : — 

"  DEAR  SIR:  Let  me  have  your  company  and  instruc- 
tion. Do  not  live  away  from  me.  My  distress  is  great. 
....  Remember  me  in  your  prayers,  for  vain  is  the  help 
of  man." 

Time,  the  great  healer,  softened  the  poignancy  of  his 
grief,  but  never  entirely  destroyed  it.  Twelve  months 
after  her  decease  he  wrote  a  prayer,  in  which,  after  asking 
forgiveness  of  all  sins  committed,  he  adds,  "and  of  all 
duties  neglected  in  my  union  with  the  wife  whom  thou 
hast  taken  from  me.  . . .  And,  O  Lord,  so  far  as  it  may  be 
lawful  in  me,  I  commend  to  thy  fatherly  goodness  the  soul 
of  -my  departed  wife ;  beseeching  thee  to  grant  her  what- 
ever is  best  in  her  present  state,  and  finally  to  receive  her 
to  eternal  happiness." 

The  first  part  of  this  prayer  is  indicative  of  Johnson's 
naturally  melancholy  disposition,  which  led  him  to  brood 
morbidly  over  the  little  unpleasancies  of  his  married  life 
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Its  latter  part  sheds  some  light  on  his  theological  views, 
which,  however  earnestly  maintained,  were  not  evangel- 
ically sound.  He  seems  to  have  had  some  papistical 
notions  concerning  the  possible  state  of  the  dead.  Great 
as  Johnson  was  in  intellect,  a  little  child  sitting  at  the  feet 
of  Jesus  could  have  told  him  of  a  divine  Comforter  in 
grief  and  a  mighty  Strengthener  in  weakness,  whom  he 
never  knew,  unless,  indeed,  his  faith  made  the  glad  dis- 
covery in  his  last  hours,  as  we  trust  it  did. 

Twelve  years  after  his  wife's  death  we  find  him  writ- 
ing one  Easter  morning,  "  Thought  on  Tetty,  poor  dear 
Tetty,  with  my  eyes  full." 

Thus  rude,  boorish,  bearish  even,  passionate  and  over- 
bearing though  he  was,  Johnson  possessed  a  heart  in 
which  lived  a  most  romantic  and  chivalric  affection  for  a 
woman  whose  personal  charms  existed  almost  entirely  in 
his  imagination.  It  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  cases 
of  conjugal  affection  on  record 


MARRIAGES   IN  TURKESTAN. 

THEY  marry  young  in  Tashkent,  Turkestan,  as,  indeed, 
they  do  very  generally  in  the  lands  of  the  Orient.  When 
a  Tashkent  boy  is  fifteen  or  sixteen,  or  even  younger  in 
some  cases,  his  parents  begin  to  look  out  for  a  suitable 
bride.  She  must  be  of  the  same  religion,  and  as  nearly 
the  same  age  as  their  boy ;  though  girls  are  considered 
legally  marriageable  between  the  ages  of  nine  (!)  and  fif- 
teen. When  they  find  one  who  pleases  them  they  go  to 
her  family  and  talk  over  the  matter,  especially  the  amount 
of  money,  called  kalim,  the  boy's  father  is  willing  to  pay 
the  bride,  and  how  much  dowry  the  girl's  father  is  pre- 
pared to  give  his  daughter.  If  these  points  are  settled 
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satisfactorily,  the  boy's  friends  tell  him  all  they  have 
learned  about  the  girl  as  to  her  looks  and  manners.  He 
is  even  permitted  in 
Tashkent,  in  some 
cases,  to  see  her  un- 
veiled, provided  he 
solemnly  declare  that 
not  mere  curiosity, 
but  a  serious  inten- 
tion to  marry  her,  is 
his  motive. 

The  question  of 
the  marriage  being 
settled,  the  kalim  is  4 
sent,  with  wedding 
presents,  not  to  the 
bride's  parents,  but  to  herself.  This  is  her  property,  to  be 
kept  for  her  support  in  case  of  divorce.  It  is  not  always 
paid,  however,  before  the  marriage  ceremony  takes  place, 
but  if  not,  the  wife  can  refuse  all  intercourse  with  the  hus- 
band until  it  is  paid. 

After  the  wedding  presents  have  been  given  and  re- 
ceived, the  wedding-day  is  fixed.  Then  the  bride  gives  a 
feast  to  her  friends  at  her  own  home,  and  the  bridegroom 
to  his  friends  at  his  home.  On  the  marriage  day  a  grand 
feast  is  given  to  the  members  of  both  families  by  the 
bride's  parents,  the  women  being  entertained  in  one  court 
and  the  men  in  another.  The  ceremony  is  performed  by 
the  mullah  of  the  mosque,  but,  curiously  enough,  not  in 
the  presence  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  Both,  how- 
ever, are  represented  by  their  parents  or  uncles,  or  some 
other  party  especially  authorized.  These  witnesses  are 
questioned  by  the  mullah,  who  asks : — 

"  Do  the  persons  you  represent  consent  to  marry  each 
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other?  What  is  tfitkaltm?  What  the  dowry  ?  Have 
they  been  properly  given  ?  " 

If  the  answers  are  satisfactory,  he  offers  a  prayer,  prais- 
ing the  Prophet  and  his  descendants.  He  next  draws  up 
the  marriage  contract,  after  which  he  repeats  the  following 
prayer,  which  is  written  at  its  head : — 

"  Praise  to  God,  who  has  allowed  marriage,  and  has 
forbidden  all  adulterous  crimes ;  let  all  heavenly  and  earth- 
ly existences  praise  Mohammed  and  his  pure  and  honor- 
able posterity." 

He  then  says :  "  I  have  accomplished  the  marriage  be- 
tween a  man  and  a  woman,  a  woman  and  a  man,  accord- 
ing to  the  power  given  to  me  by  their  witnesses,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  conditions  set  forth  in  this  contract." 

After  a  brief  pause  he  adds :  "  On  behalf  of  the  hus- 
band and  wife,  I  declare  consent  to  this  marriage  accord- 
ing to  the  commissions  given  to  the  witnesses  and  the 
conditions  expressed  in  this  contract." 

The  mullah  and  witnesses  now  seal  the  contract,  ask 
the  assistance  of  God,  and  recite  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Koran.  The  contract  is  given  to  the  wife  or  to  her  wit- 
nesses. The  mullah's  fee  must  be  paid  by  the  bridegroom, 
and  cannot  be  demanded  of  the  bride. 

The  ceremony  being  over,  the  bridegroom  is  permitted 
to  go  to  the  apartment  of  his  bride,  but  not  to  enter  it 
until  he  gives  a  piece  of  money,  or  some  other  present,  to 
her  brother  or  other  relative,  who  is  there  to  intercept 
him.  Even  then  his  difficulties  are  not  all  surmounted, 
for,  on  going  in,  he  finds  his  bride  concealed  among  a  group 
of  women.  It  is  then  his  task  to  find  her  hand.  If  he 
has  never  seen  her,  as  in  many  cases  he  has  not,  this  is 
not  easily  accomplished,  unless  the  lady,  by  some  leger- 
demain readily  enough  invented  by  any  bride  not  wholly 
given  to  idle  coquetry,  contrives  to  come  to  his  assistance. 
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The  marriage  feast  usually  lasts  all  night  Bonfires 
are  lighted,  refreshments  served,  and  presents  given  to  the 
women  when  they  retire  in  the  morning.  The  men,  who 
feast  in  an  outer  court,  retire  with  their  presents  about 
midnight.  The  day  following  the  husband  takes  his  wife 
to  his  own  home,  and  the  marriage  is  then  considered  to 
be  entirely  consummated. 

One  might  readily  suppose  that  all  this  feasting  and 
ceremony  symbolized  at  least  the  permanency,  if  not  the 
happiness,  of  these  Tashkent  marriages.  Such,  however, 
is  not  the  case.  Woman  is  either  the  toy  or  the  slave  of 
the  Mussulman,  never  his  companion  and  equal.  She  is 
equally  bound  to  obey  him  in  all  things,  to  displease  him 
in  nothing.  He  may  divorce  his  wife  at  any  time.  He 
may  marry  four  wives  and  keep  as  many  concubines  as  he 
can  provide  for.  The  wife  can  compel  him  to  support  her. 
She  can  also  demand  a  divorce  if  she  wishes  to  marry 
another  man.  Thus  there  is  very  little  sanctity  thrown 
round  the  marriage  relation,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  very 
little  happy  home  life  to  women.  The  religions  of  the 
East  are  against  her ;  Christianity  is  her  best  and  really 
her  only  friend  among  all  the  religions  known  to  man- 
kind. 

THE  Kirghiz,  a  tribe  of  nomads  in  Turkestan,  have 
a  singular  custom  with  respect  to  marriage.  When  a  maid- 
en is  to  be  wedded  she  is  armed  with  a  formidable  whip 
and  mounted  on  a  fleet  horse.  All  the  young  men  who 
desire  her  for  a  bride  are  mounted  also,  and  invited  to 
pursue  the  swiftly  flying  maid,  who  is  to  be  the  prize  of 
him  who  catches  her.  But  success  is  less  a  matter  of 
horsemanship  in  the  pursuer  than  of  preference  on  the 
part  of  the  girl.  She  is  permitted  to  use  her  whip  upon 
such  of  her  lovers  as  she  does  not  wish  to  marry,  and  since 
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she  is  usually  stout  of  arm  and  strong  in  will,  she  can 
generally  beat  off,  if  she  cannot  outride,  all  but  him  whom 
in  her  heart  she  secretly  favors. 

In  reality,  however,  there  is  little  need  for  her  to  win 
her  chosen  youth  by  force  of  arm.  The  pursuit  is  a  mere 
-form,  inasmuch  as  there  are  certain  necessary  conditions 
of  the  marriage  which  are  settled  beforehand  between  the 
accepted  suitor  and  the  maiden's  father.  The  former 
must  pledge  himself  to  pay  a  certain  amount  of  purchase- 
money,  called  kalim  ;  the  latter  must  state  what  dowry  he 
will  give  his  daughter.  The  purchase-money  on  the  suit- 
or's part  depends  on  the  wealth  of  the  parties.  It  some- 
times consists  of  forty-seven  horses.  On  an  average  it  is 
thirty-seven  cattle  and  a  few  horses.  The  dowry  is  also 
in  proportion  to  wealth,  but,  whatever  may  be  its  value, 
it  must  include  a  kibitka,  or  tent,  for  the  use  of  the  bride. 

The  Kirghiz  are  nominally  Mohammedans,  but,  being 
very  poorly  supplied  with  "mullahs,"  there  is  seldom  any 
religious  ceremony  at  the  marriage.  There  is,  however, 
a  grand  family  gathering,  at  which  the  women  sing  the 
praises  of  the  bride,  and  the  men  chant  the  virtues  of  the 
bridegroom.  They  recite  his  exploits  in  war  and  in  ma- 
rauding, how  many  raids  he  has  made,  how  many  cattle 
he  has  stolen.  The  morality  of  his  heroic  deeds  is  not  re- 
garded. They  do  not,  indeed,  consider  marauding  as  in 
any  sense  wrong. 

After  both  parties  have  been  glorified  by  song  and 
chant,  the  newly  made  husband  has  to  take  forcible  pos- 
session of  his  bride.  Seated  in  her  kibitka,  she  awaits  his 
coming;  but  to  reach  her  he  has  to  force  his  way  through 
her  friends,  who  gather  in  formidable  array  at  the  door  of 
the  tent.  But  when  he  reaches  her  his  wedding  difficulties 
are  not  ended.  He  still  has  to  lead  her  out  of  the  kibitka, 
resisted  by  her  friends.  This  being  done,  the  pretended 
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opposition  ends,  the  victory  is  won.      The  bride  is  then 
his  acknowledged  wife. 

A  curious  ceremony!  It  is,  says  Eugene  Schuyler, 
"  probably  a  remnant  of  the  old  primitive  custom  when 
marriage  was  an  act  of  capture." 


SPENSER'S  POETICAL  STORY  OF  HIS  COURTSHIP 
AND  MARRIAGE. 

WHO  has  not  dwelt  with  rare  delight  on  the  romantic 
adventures  of  the  "gentle  Knight"  and  "lovely  Ladie  "  in 
Edmund  Spenser's  "Faerie  Queene?"  Of  that  rare  and 
rich  composition  it  has  been  most  truly  said : 

"  Hither,  as  to  their  fountain,  other  stars 
Repair,  and  in  their  urns  draw  golden  light." 

What  reader  of  it  is  not  interested  in  whatever  gave  in- 
spiration to  the  poet's  pen  ?  But  it  is  well-known  that 
no  event  in  his  life  ever  moved  his  spirit  so  .deeply  as  his 
courtship  and  marriage.  "  Love,"  says  one  of  his  biog- 
raphers, "  roused  his  whole  nature  into  action,  and  excess 
of  happiness  stirred  his  serene  temper  to  an  unwonted 
depth."  His  lady-love,  of  whose  early  personal  history 
we  know  nothing,  save  that  her  name  was  Elizabeth,  was, 
for  unexplained  reasons,  difficult  to  be  won.  But  the 
poet,  who  was  forty  years  old,  was  determined  to  win  her 
for  his  bride.  Her  coldness  could  not  freeze  his  fervor; 
her  pride,  though  it  wounded,  could  not  kill,  his  affection ; 
her  rebuffs  could  not  discourage  his  advances.  Pressing 
his  suit  through  more  than  a  year,  he  finally  captured  this 
"  sweet  warrior,*  and  led  her  to  the  altar  on  St.  Barnabas's 
day  in  1594.  He  sang  the  story  of  his  courtship  in  a 
series  of  sonnets,  published  under  the  title  of  "  Amoretti," 
which  overflow  with  all  love's  tenderest  fancies.  All  those 
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sonnets,  in  which  joy  is  subdued  by  serious  thought,  and 
in  which  he  looks  with  conjugal  eyes  and  with  a  conjugal 
heart  on  his  betrothed,  are  "  beautiful  exceedingly."  We 
give  one  or  two  specimens  of  this  beauty.  The  sixty- 
seventh  sonnet  describes  his  beloved,  after  much  wooing,, 
finally  yielding  to  his  tender  entreaties.  It  says : — 

"  Like  as  a  huntsman,  after  weary  chase, 

Seeing  the  game  from  him  escaped  away, 
Sits  down  to  rest  him  in  some  shady  place, 

With  panting  hounds,  beguiled  of  their  prey ; 

So  after  long  pursuit  and  vain  assay, 
When  I  all  weary  had  the  chase  forsook, 

The  gentle  deer  returned  the  self-same  way, 
Thinking  to  quench  her  thirst  at  the  next  brook, 
Then  she,  beholding  me  with  milder  look, 

Sought  not  to  fly,  but  fearless  still  did  bide, 
Till  I  in  hand  her,  yet  half  trembling,  took, 

And  with  her  own  good-will  her  firmly  tied. 
Strange  thing  to  me  it  seemed,  to  see  a  beast  so  wild, 
So  goodly  won,  with  her  own  will  beguiled." 

If  Elizabeth  was  coy,  she  was  no  trifling  coquette  p 
neither  was  Spenser  a  light-minded  lover.  It  is  likely 
that  she  did  not  at  first  feel  such  an  affection  for  him  as 
would  justify  her  in  promising  to  be  his  bride ;  but  that 
she  did  nevertheless  respect  him  as  a  man  of  parts  and 
real  worth.  This  respect  Spenser,  by  tender  persistence, 
fanned  into  love.  The  purity  and  elevation  of  this  affec- 
tion, when  it  became  matured,  is  finely  expressed  in  the 
following  jubilant  lines  which  celebrated  his  betrothal : — 

"  Most  glorious  Lord  of  life !  that  on  this  day, 

Didst  make  thy  triumph  over  death  and  sin, 
And,  having  spoiled  hell,  didst  bring  away 

Captivity  thence  captive,  us  to  win. 

This  joyous  day,  dear  Lord,  with  joy  begirt ; 
And  grant  that  we,  for  whom  thou  diddest  die, 

Being  with  thy  dear  blood  clean  washed  from  sin, 
May  live  forever  in  felicity  ; 
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And  that  thy  love,  we  weighing  worthily, 
May  likewise  love  thee  for  the  same  again, 

And  for  thy  sake,  that  all  like  dear  didst  buy, 
With  love  may  one  another  entertain  ! 

So  let  us  love,  dear  Love,  like  as  we  ought ; 

Love  is  the  lesson  which  the  Lord  us  taught." 

There  is  a  remarkable  blending  of  religion  with  pas- 
sion in  this  sonnet.  Both  are  real,  however.  The  poet 
truly  loved  his  betrothed,  and  as  truly  respected  the 
Christian  religion,  as  he  understood  it.  There  is,  indeed, 
a  singular  purity,  the  morals  of  his  times  considered,  in 
his  treatment  of  the  "  tender  passion."  "  He  aspired  to 
give  us  'nobler  loves  and  nobler  joys;'  nay,  sometimes, 
doubtless,  more  religiously  to  make  men  heavenly  wise 
through  humbled  will.  This  aspiration  he  has  expressed 
in  one  of  his  early  pieces  : — 

"  '  O  what  an  honor  is  it  to  restrain 

The  lust  of  lawless  youth  with  good  advice  ! '  " 

We  come  now  to  his  matchless  Epithalamion — his 
wonderful  marriage  song,  in  which,  says  Christopher 
North,  "Joy,  Love,  Desire,  Passion,  Gratitude,  Religion, 
rejoice  in  presence  of  Heaven  to  take  possession  of  Af- 
fection, Beauty,  and  Innocence.  Faith  and  Hope  are 
bridesmaids,  and  holiest  incense  is  burning  on  the 
altar." 

It  opens,  after  the  fashion  of  our  older  poets,  with  an 
invocation  to  the  muses,  beseeching  them  to 

"  Go  to  the  bower  of  my  beloved  Love, 
My  truest  turtle  dove. 

Bid  her  awake  ;  for  Hymen  Is  awake. 
****** 

Bid  her  awake,  therefore,  and  soon  her  deck, 
For  lo  !  the  wished-for  day  is  come  at  last 

That  shall  for  all  the  pains  and  sorrows  past 
Pay  to  her  usury  of  long  delight." 
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The  "Nymphs  of  Mulla"  are  next  invoked  to  hasten 
their  preparations  to  act  the  part  of  bridesmaids.  Then 
follows  a  tender  call  upon  the  bride  to  "  wake  now,  my 
love,  awake ! "  and  a  protest  against  her  imagined  tardi- 
ness : — 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Love,  why  do  ye  sleep  thus  long 

When  meter  were  that  ye  should  now  awake, 

To  await  the  coming  of  your  joyous  mate, 

And  hearken  to  the  birds'  love-learned  song, 

The  dewy  leaves  among  ! 

For  they  of  joy  and  pleasure  to  you  sing, 

That  all  the  woods  them  answer  and  their  echo  ring." 

His  fancy  then  pictures  his  love  as  "awoke  out  of  her 
dream,"  and  he  calls  on  the  "fair  Hours"  and  the  "Graces" 
to  assist  in  decking  his  bride  for  the  marriage  ceremony  ; 
he  describes  the  joyous  songs,  shouts,  and  music  of  the 
"  damsels  "  and  the  "  boyes,"  and  then  fondly  portrays  the 
bride  as  she  comes  forth  from  her  chamber  to  join  the 
procession  which  is  to  escort  her  to  church,  saying  of 
her  :— 

"  Her  goodly  eyes  like  sapphires  shining  bright ; 
Her  forehead  ivory  white  ; 

Her  cheeks  like  apples  which  the  sun  hath  rudded  ; ' 
Her  lips  like  cherries,  charming  men  to  bite. 

Her  breast  like  to  a  bowl  of  cream  uncrudded,  (uncurdled.) 

*  *  #  *  *  *  * 

And  all  her  body  like  a  palace  fair, 

Ascending  up,  with  many  a  stately  stair 

To  honor's  seat,  and  chastity's  sweet  bower." 

The  poet,  after  invoking  the  divine  temple  in  which 
the  sacred  scene  of  their  marriage  is  enacted,  draws  the 
following  delicate  and  beautiful  picture  of  his  bride  at  the 
altar  :— 

"  Behold,  while  she  before  the  altar  stands, 
Hearing  the  holy  priest  that  to  her  speaks, 
And  blesseth  her  with  his  two  happy  hands, 
Ho\v  the  red  roses  flush  up  in  her  cheeks, 
And  the  pure  snow  with  goodly  vermillion  stain, 
Like  crimson  died  in  grain  ; 
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That  even  the  angels  which  continually 

About  the  sacred  altar  do  remain, 

Forget  their  service  and  about  her  fly  ; 

Oft  peeping  in  her  face,  that  seems  more  fair, 

The  more  they  on  it  stare. 

But  her  sad  (serious)  eyes,  still  fastened  on  the  ground, 

Are  governed  with  goodly  modesty, 

That  suffers  not  one  look  to  glance  away 

That  may  let  in  a  little  thought  unsound. 

Why  blush  ye,  love,  to  give  to  me  your  hand, 

The  pledge  of  all  our  bond  ? 

Sing,  ye  sweet  angels,  Alleluiah  sing, 

That  all  the  woods  may  answer  and  your  echo  ring." 

A  song  of  triumph  follows  these  exquisitely  beautiful 
lines,  and  the  Epithalamion  closes  with  invocations  to  the 
gods  of  classic  story  and  to  the  heavenly  powers,  asking 
them  to 

"  Pour  out  your  blessings  on  us  plenteously, 

And  happy  influence  upon  us  rain, 

Thaf  we  may  raise  a  large  posterity, 

Which  from  the  earth  which  they  may  long  possess 

With  lasting  happiness, 

Up  to  your  lofty  palaces  may  mount, 

And  for  the  guerdon  of  their  glorious  merit, 

May  heavenly  tabernacles  there  inherit, 

Of  blessed  saints  to  increase  the  count." 

All  this  is  very  sentimental,  no  doubt.  But  we  must 
recollect  that  Spenser  was  a  poet.  Nevertheless,  his  sen- 
timent was  not  mere  romantic  froth  and  meaningless  vapor- 
ing, like1  that  of  Rousseau  and  Sterne.  He  had  a  heart ;  he 
loved  his  wife,  and  was,  withal,  a  practical  man  in  business 
affairs.  We  cannot  but  regret  that  he  lived  in  troublous 
times,  and  that  his  married  life,  principally  spent  in  Ire- 
land, was  much  embittered  by  the  disturbed  condition  of 
that  unhappy  country.  His  Elizabeth  shared  his  trials, 
and  with  him  very  narrowly  escaped  a  violent  death  dur- 
ing an  insurrection,  in  which  his  house  was  burned,  and 
their  infant  child  "  perished  in  the  flames."  Three  months 
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after  this  catastrophe  he  died  in  England,  and  was  buried 
with  much  honor,  next  to  the  remains  of  old  Chaucer,  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 


ABELARD   AND   HELOISE. 

i 

THE  romantic  love  of  Heloise  for  Abelard,  the  philos- 
opher and  monk,  has  won  a  conspicuous  place  in  history. 

It  is  a  sad  story,  but  it  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  heart 
of  humanity, and  will  never 
die.  It  is  an  affecting  illus- 
tration of  the  evil  resulting 
from  affection  unbridled 
by  religious  principles.  As 
such,  in  spite  of  its  excess- 
ive sentimentality,  it  may 
yet  teach  mankind — wom- 
en especially  —  priceless 
lessons  of  wisdom. 

In  a  castellated  chateau 
HELOISE.  overlooking  the  little  vil- 

lage of  Pallet,  in  Brittany, 

Peter  Abelard  was  born  in  1079.  His  ancestors  had  long 
been  the  lords  of  the  surrounding  domain,  and  had  often 
won  renown  in  the  battle-field.  Peter  was  born  heir  to 
their  fair  estate,  but  in  very  early  life  his  brilliant  and 
acute  intellect  inclined  him  to  learned,  rather  than  to 
military,  pursuits.  Renouncing  his  birthright,  and  re- 
fusing to  don  the  mailed  coat  of  the  warrior,  he  put  on 
the  gown  of  the  student,  bent  his  beautiful  head  over 
the  tomes  of  antiquity,  and  spent  his  youth  in  the 
diligent  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Speedily  outstripping 
every  local  competitor,  he  traversed  France,  visiting  every. 
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noted  school,  seeking  knowledge  from  every  distinguished 
teacher,  and  disputing  with  every  lover  of  controversy. 
"He  was  a  real  logical  knight-errant,  every-where  seeking 
philosophical  adventures." 

When  twenty  years  old  Abelard  found  his  way  to  Paris, 
where  he  placed  himself  under  the  instruction  of  William 
of  Champeaux,  reputed  to  be  the  best  scholar  and  ablest 
logician  in  France.  At  first  the  master  was  proud  of  his 
pupil,  but  when  Abelard  began  to  puzzle  him, as  he  soon  did, 
with  subtle  questions,  and  to  overthrow  him  with  his  own 
logical  weapons,  he  became  first  jealous  of,  and  then  hostile 
to,  the  daring  young  man  who  threatened  to  eclipse  his 
hard-earned  glory.  But  Abelard,  proudly  conscious  of  his 
own  superiority  in  every  thing  but  mathematics,  which  he 
disliked,  and  aware  of  his  popularity  with  his  fellow-stu- 
dents, resolved,  when  twenty-two,  to  set  up  a  school  of 
his  own.  As  this  could  not  be  lawfully  done  in  Paris,  he 
went  first  to  Melun,  and  subsequently  to  Corbeil.  His 
success  was  immediate  and  splendid.  His  old  master  did 
his  utmost  to  prevent  it,  but  in  vain.  His  genius  triumphed 
over  all  opposition.  Students  flocked  round  his  chair  in 
large  numbers.  He  rose  at  once  to  a  renown  which  cast 
a  shadow  upon  all  other  teachers  of  philosophy. 

But  Abelard's  body  is  unequal  to  the  task  imposed 
upon  it  by  his  active  and  laborious  mind,  and  after  a  few 
years  it  totters  beneath  its  burdens.  He  is,  therefore, 
compelled  to  retire  awhile  to  his  native  village,  a  feeble, 
nervous  invalid,  seeking  recuperation  through  repose  and 
quiet. 

Restored  to  his  wonted  health,  Abelard  resumes  his 
studies  under  his  old  discomfited  master  at  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Victor.  William  of  Champeaux,  though  nervous  and 
uncomfortable  in  presence  of  his  formidable  pupil,  cannot 
forbid  him  a  place  among  his  students.  Neither  can  he 
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long  maintain  a  master's  position  where  Abelard  is  a 
pupil.  The  latter  soon  takes  issue  with  one  of  the  fun- 
damental propositions  of  his  teacher's  philosophy,  and 
overthrows  it  triumphantly.  William's  pupils  forsake  him, 
and  he  is  compelled  to  retire,  with  the  blush  of  discomfit- 
ure on  his  aged  cheeks,  from  the  bema  of  the  philosopher 
to  the  cloister  of  the  monastery. 

Abelard,  crowned  with  the  laurels  of  victory,  returned 
to  Melun,  from  whence  he  soon  after  removed  to  the 
vicinity  of  Paris,  where  his  reputation  drew  multitudes  of 
pupils  to  his  lectures.  He  had  now  no  rival  as  a  teacher. 
He  ruled  in  the  philosophical  world  at  Paris  as  its  su- 
preme dictator.  He  became  the  intellectual  Napoleon  of 
the  hour. 

His  old  opponent  had  been  made  a  bishop.  Abelard 
would  also  become  an  ecclesiastic  and  win  a  miter.  To 
this  end  he  closed  his  schools,  and,  going  to  Laon,  en- 
tered the  school  of  the  learned  and  popular  Anselm  as  a 
student  of  theology.  Quickly  perceiving  that  "  when 
Anselm  kindled  his  fire  he  produced  smoke,  but  no  light," 
Abelard  spoke  lightly  of  him,  and  when  challenged  by  his 
teacher's  admirers,  began  to  give  theological  lectures 
himself.  The  curious  students  flocked  to  hear  him,  and 
praised  his  lectures  enthusiastically.  Anselm  was  en- 
raged, and  authoritatively  put  a  stop  to  the  lectures  of 
his  brilliant  young  rival.  Abelard  returned  to  Paris  with 
the  prestige  of  superiority  over  the  humbled  theologian. 

Paris  speedily  recognized  him  as  its  brightest  phil- 
osophic star.  The  luster  of  his  name  soon  dazzled  the 
eyes  of  all  Europe.  Students  to  the  number  of  five 
thousand  flocked  to  his  lectures  from  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  from  the  noblest  families  of  the  age. 
"Paris  was  proud  of  Abelard."  His  noble  bearing,  fiery 
look,  large  forehead,  beautiful  countenance,  elegant  man- 
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m-rs,  and    luxurious  dress,  attracted   and   delighted   the 
eyes  of  the  crowd  whenever  he  appeared  in  the  streets. 


OLD    PARIS. 


Women  gazed  admiringly  upon  him  from  the  windows  of 
their  dwellings.  At  the  age  of  thirty-eight  he  stood  as  a 
proud  conqueror  at  the  topmost  height  of  his  profession, 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  world's  wisest,  greatest, 
most  brilliant  teacher — the  intellectual  leader  of  the  age. 
Alas,  that  such  a  genius  should  stumble  into  the  slough 
of  passion !  But  history  records  his  disgraceful  fall,  and 
the  teachings  of  the  Romish  Church  must  be  held  largely 
responsible  for  his  misconduct.  He  had  already  become  a 
canon,  and  was  expecting  to  be  a  priest  and  to  win  Church 
dignities.  But  celibacy  was  a  condition  of  such  ambition. 
He  might  not  marry.  Nevertheless,  he  might  be  the  keeper 
of  a  mistress  without  injury  to  his  ecclesiastical  prospects. 
Such  was,  such  is,  the  moral  laxity  of  Romanism,  which 
holds  submission  to  her  unscriptural  rules  to  be  of  far  high- 
er importance  than  obedience  to  the  pure  laws  of  God. 
There  was  at  that  time  in  Paris  a  lady  of  unknown 
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birth,  the  reputed  niece  of  one  Fulbert,  a  canon  of  Notre 
Dame.  She  was  finely  formed,  exquisitely  beautiful,  the 
impersonation  of  graceful  manners,  the  possessor  of  a 
queenly  intellect,  and  of  as  high  a  culture  as  the  nuns  of 
Argenteuil,  in  whose  convent  she  had  been  carefully  and 
lovingly  educated,  could  impart.  Though  only  seventeen 
years  old,  the  fame  of  her  rare  acquirements  had  been 
spread  throughout  the  fair  provinces  of  France.  Had 
Abelard  been  permitted  to  marry  and  yet  aspire  to  eccle- 
siastical honors,  he  could  not  have  found'  in  all  Paris  a 
woman  better  fitted  to  be  his  wife  than  the  "  high-souled 
Heloise."  But  since  this  could  not  be,  and  since  he  would 
not  abandon  his  purpose  to  become  a  priest,  he  coolly 
resolved  that  this  distinguished  maiden  should  be  made 
the  minister  of  his  ungodly  passions. 

A  more  deliberate  purpose  to  do  a  vile  act  was  never 
formed  in  the  heart  of  man  than  that  which  Abelard  now 
cherished.  It  is  a  dark,  indelible  spot  upon  his  great  name. 
Under  the  specious  pretext  of  becoming  instructor  to 
the  niece  of  the  covetous,  stolid,  old  Fulbert,  he  be- 
came an  inmate  of  the  maiden's  home,  won  her  affections, 
and  became  so  enamored  of  her  society  that  he  neglected 
his  lectures  and  seriously  injured  his  prestige.  His  pas- 
sion had  mastered  his  reason.  He  celebrated  the  praises 
of  his  mistress  in  songs  which  gave  publicity  to  their  sin. 
Yet  such  was  the  moral  corruption  of  that  dark  age  that 
His  reputation  suffered,  not  because  of  his  immorality,  but 
because  of  its  effect  in  dimming  the  brilliancy  of  his  liter- 
ary performances. 

When  Fulbert  discovered  the  criminality  of  Abelard's 
relation  to  his  niece  he  was  furious,  and  would  not  be 
pacified  until  the  illustrious  philosopher  consented  to 
make  Heloise  his  wife.  To  this  only  right  method  of 
redeeming,  as  far  as  might  be,  her  lost  reputation,  Heloise 
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objected  that  he  who  belonged  to  philosophy  ought  not 
to  be  bound  by  marriage  to  one  woman.  With  an  in- 
fatuation so  unwomanly  and  impure  as  to  be  scarcely 
conceivable  by  a  rational,  well-balanced  mind,  she  declared 
"that  the  title  of  lover  would  be  more  precious  to  her 
and  more  honorable  to  him  than  that  of  wife."  But  Abe- 
lard,  whose  reason  was  less  obscured  by  passional  sen- 
timent, persisted,  and  they  were  privately  married  by 
Fulbert  in  Paris,  at  early  dawn,  in  presence  of  a  few  per- 
sonal friends  of  both  parties. 

There  is  a  fatal  tendency  in  one  evil  to  beget  a  prog- 
eny of  others.  In  fact,  nothing  is  so  fertile  of  sin  as 
sin  itself.  Hence,  one  is  hardly  surprised  to  learn  that 
while  Fulbert,  contrary  to  his  pledge  of  secrecy,  made  this 
marriage  known  to  the  public,  both  Abelard  and  Heloise 
stoutly  denied  it  so  persistently  that  it  was  generally  dis- 
credited. They  both  gloried  in  the  shame  of  a  wrong 
relation,  which,  because  of  their  strenuous  lying,  was  still 
believed  to  exist  between  them.  For  such  marvelous 
folly  there  can  be  no  righteous  extenuation.  In  Heloise 
it  was,  doubtless,  the  result  of  affection  for  her  husband ; 
but  her  love  made  her  blind  to  the  eternal  fact  that  good 
is  never  born  of  evil.  The  only  atonement  to  offended 
virtue  possible  to  her  and  Abelard  was  penitence  for  the 
past  and  a  pure  married  life  in  the  future.  By  lying,  they 
added  sin  to  sin,  and  invited  the  strokes  of  that  aveng- 
ing Nemesis  which  forever  traces  the  footprints  of  evil- 
doers. 

The  fruit  of  their  lying  was,  indeed,  bitter.  Fulbert 
was  maddened  by  it.  He  ill-used  his  niece.  Abelard 
stole  her  away  by  night  and  put  her  in  a  convent,  not  as 
a  veiled  nun,  but  for  protection.  Supposing  Abelard  did 
this  to  get  rid  of  her,  the  malevolent  canon  hired  four 
merciless  ruffians,  who  inflicted  a  cruel,  barbarous,  irrep- 
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arable  injury  on  the  person  of  the  self-seeking  philoso- 
pher. His  admirers  were  indignant;  the  people  pitied 
him  ;  the  law  punished  Fulbert  and  his  ferocious  tools. 
But  Abelard,  disgusted  with  himself,  with  life  even,  re- 
solved to  assume  the  cowl  of  a  monk.  Before  doing  so, 
however,  he  insisted  that  Heloise  should  take  the  veil. 
The  mistrust  implied  by  this  requirement  caused  a  pang 
of  anguish  to  wring  her  faithful  heart.  Yet  she  obeyed 
him  promptly,  and  took  the  veil  at  the  nunnery  of  Argen- 
teuil.  Subsequently  she  wrote  him  of  this  act,  saying, 

"  I  confess  I  grieved  and  blushed  for  your  mistrust  of 
me;  but  I,  God  knows,  should  not  have  hesitated  to  fol- 
low you  at  your  command,  if  you  had  been  hastening  to 
perdition." 

Such  love  as  this  may  be  very  sentimental  and  roman- 
tic, but  it  is  also  very  wicked.  It  is  idolatry — such  a  sur- 
render to  the  guidance  of  a  fellow-creature  as  no  human 
soul  can  make  without  violating  its  obligations  to  God  ; 
nothing  but  misery  can  possibly  proceed  from  it.  It  made 
Heloise  unhappy  to  the  end  of  her  life. 

Abelard  had  no  such  mad  regard  for  his  veiled  wife. 
That  he  had  grown  to  love  her  seems  probable,  yet  he 
loved  himself,  his  reputation,  and  his  philosophy  in  a  far 
higher  degree.  But  he  was  destined  to  be  henceforth  the 
football  of  a  perverse  fortune.  His  renown  transformed 
his  rivals  into  bitter  enemies.  His  imperious  spirit  also 
caused  the  brotherhood  of  the  monastery  he  entered  to 
join  with  his  vanquished  philosophical  adversaries  in 
efforts  for  his  overthrow.  In  spite  of  this  malignity,  how- 
ever, when  he  resumed  his  lectures  students  flocked  by 
thousands  to  listen  to  his  oratory.  But  when  he  pub- 
lished those  lectures,  a  council  found  heresy  in  his  book, 
compelled  him  to  burn  it,  and  sentenced  him  to  the  re- 
tirement of  his  monastery. 
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But  if  he  had  many  enemies,  he  also  had  powerful 
friends,  who  did  not  forget  him.  Through  their  influence 
he  was  made  abbot  of  St.  Gildas,  in  his  native  Brittany. 
To  this  wild  spot  he  retired  until,  hearing  that  Heloise 
and  her  sister  nuns  had  been  driven  from  Argenteuil,  he 
roused  himself,  secured  her  possession  and  control  of  the 
abbey  of  the  Paraclete,  and  after  fifteen  years  of  silence 
began  a  correspondence  with  her,  which  continued  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  in  1142.  His  last  years  were  embit- 
tered by  misfortune,  persecution,  and  sickness.  Con- 
demned as  a  heretic,  by  a  papal  bull,  to  perpetual  silence, 
he  lived  with  the  kind-hearted  Peter  the  Venerable  in  the 
Abbey  of  Cluny.  Here  he  devoted  himself  to  the  duties 
of  religion  with  devout  strictness,  let  us  hope  with  sincere 
contrition  and  true  faith,  until  his  "fiery  soul  vanished 
from  the  earth  into  the  viewless  eternity  over  which  troub- 
lesome mother  Church,  notwithstanding  her  pretentions, 
has  no  jurisdiction."  Heloise  lived  twenty-one  years 
longer. 

The  letters  which  passed  between  this,  in  many  re- 
spects, peerless  pair  are  of  the  most  romantic  character. 
They  reveal  the  undying  affection  of  Heloise.  Hers  was 
a  distorted,  extravagant,  marvelous  love,  in  which  the 
sensuous  and  the  spiritual  are  most  unnaturally  commin- 
gled, and  the  claims  of  the  Almighty  singularly — but  for 
her  obvious  sincerity  we  should  say  blasphemously — sub- 
jected to  those  of  the  husband.  Her  heart  seems  almost 
insanely  bent  on  self-annihilation  before  the  object  of  its 
adoration.  She  addresses  one  of  her  letters  in  these  ex- 
travagant phrases  :  "  To  her  lord — yes,  to  her  father  ;  to 
her  husband ;  his  servant — yes,  his  daughter ;  his  wife- 
yes,  his  sister." 

But  for  their  intellectual  strength  and  poetic  beauty 
these  letters  would  be  regarded  as  the  rhapsodies  of  a 
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disordered  mind.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  she  was, 
in  truth,  a  monomaniac.  Her  strong  absorbing  love  for 
Abelard  confused  her  moral  perceptions,  and  made  even  her 
religion  to  consist  more  in  guarding  and  feeding  that  affec- 
tion than  in  subjecting  herself  to  the  Supreme  Will.  "In 
every  action  of  my  life,"  she  writes  to  Abelard,  "  you  well 
know,  I  have  feared  your  anger  beyond  that  of  God  him- 
self." Is  this  the  language  of  a  healthy  mind  ? 

The  world  has  kept  the  memory  of  this  woman's  love 
fresh  and  green,  because  it  was,  as  we  have  said,  a  marvel- 
ous thing.  Yet  it  is  not  a  thing  to  be  commended  as  wor- 
thy of  imitation,  but  rather  to  be  strongly  reprehended. 
It  began  in  low,  unlawful  passion  ;  it  ended  in  sorrow  ;  let 
us  hope  it  was  that  godly  sorrow  which  is  acceptable  to 
God.  Better,  infinitely  better,  is  that  pure  love  which, 
while  it  unites  man  and  wife  in  its  own  sweet  bonds,  re- 
spects the  immeasurably  higher  obligations  which  bind 
both  to  the  law  of  the  Supreme  Father.  Every  immod- 
erate human  affection  is  a  fruitful  mother  of  misery. 


DANTE  AND  HIS  BEATRICE. 

DANTE,  or  Durante,  Alighieri,  the  greatest  of  Italian 
poets,  was  born  in  1265.  His  family  derived  their  nobility 
from  the  Emperor  Conrad,  who  conferred  the  honor  of 
knighthood  upon  Dante's  great-great-grandfather,  for  his 
courage  as  a  crusader.  Dante  was  liberally  educated. 
He  pursued  his  studies  with  such  ardor  that,  he  says,  "  I 
so  weakened  my  eyes  with  reading  that  the  stars  appeared 
to  me  studded  with  a  kind  of  whiteness  ;  but  by  long-  rest 
in  cool  places,  and  bathing  my  eyes  in  pure  water,  I  wholly 
recovered  my  former  sight." 

Dante's  superior  abilities,  his  eloquence  especially, 
gained  him  distinction  at  an  early  age.  He  won  great 


Dant« 
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military  prestige  on  the  field  of  battle.  He  was  employed 
on  fourteen  different  embassies.  When  only  twenty-five 
years  old  he  was  elected  one  of  the  chief  magistrates  of 
Florence  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people.  When  thirty- 
six,  his  political  party,  the  Guelfs,  was  overthrown  by  its 
rivals,  the  Ghibelines,  and  he,  with  many  other  noted 
men,  was  banished  from  his  native  city.  The  great- 
ness of  his  character  is  illustrated  in  the  exceptional 
severity  of  his  sentence,  which  doomed  him  to  be  burned 
to  death  should  he  venture  within  the  Florentine  terri- 
tory. He  had  committed  no  crime,  and  his  enemies  only 
confessed  their  fear  of  his  great  talents  when  they  placed 
a  barrier  of  fire  between  him  and  his  beloved  Florence. 

History  proclaims  the  tendency  of  political  ostracism 
to  shame  its  perpetrators  and  honor  its  object.  In  Dan- 
te's case  the  savage  injustice  of  his  enemies  became  the 
occasion  of  his  rise  to  imperishable  fame.  Forced  to  re- 
tire from  the  scene  of  his  political  activity,  he  gave  him- 
self to  the  composition  of  his  immortal  poems,  the  "  Infer- 
no," the  "  Purgatorio,"  and  the  "  Paradiso."  He  had  begun 
the  Inferno  in  Latin  while  yet  in  Florence.  Had  he  re- 
mained in  that  factious  city,  immersed  in  the  contest  of 
Guelf  and  Ghibeline,  it  is  quite  probable  that,  despite  the 
inspiration  of  his  beloved  Beatrice,  it  would  have  remained 
a  mere  fragment.  Hi.s  enforced  leisure,  his  need  of  occu- 
pation for  his  restless  mind,  his  recollections  of  the  de- 
parted Beatrice,  and  his  desire  of  fame,  impelled  him  to 
resume  his  pen,  and  to  write  no  more  in  Latin,  but  in  the 
language  of  the  people.  This  was  considered,  at  the 
time,  a  daring  innovation,  it  being  the  general  belief 
among  the  learned  that  it  was  "not  only  difficult,  but  in- 
conceivable, that  he  could  embody  in  the  vulgar  language 
so  arduous  a  work ;  and  it  scarcely  appeared  seemly  to 
array  so  much  knowledge  in  a  popular  garment." 

16 
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But  Dante  accomplished  this  "  inconceivable "  task, 
"  The  use  of  the  vulgar  tongue  in  Italy  was  introduced 
for  no  other  end  than  to  please  beautiful  women,  who- 
listened  more  willingly  to  the  songs  of  their  lovers  when 
in  their  native  tongue  than  in  Latin."  In  Dante's  hands 
that  vulgar  tongue  became  the  fitting  dress  of  the  grand- 
est thoughts  and  most  exalted  themes  that  ever  inspired  a 
poet's  pen.  He  made  it  "a  noble  literary  language,"  doing 
for  it  what  Homer  had  done  for  the  Greek,  what  our  own 
Shakspeare  afterward  did  for  the  English.  "  The  litera- 
ture of  Italy  was  founded  upon  this  his  great  poem,  still 
its  noblest  work." 

Our  principal  aim  in  this  paper  is  to  sketch  the  ro- 
mantic story  of  his  incomprehensible  relations  to  the 
lovely  Beatrice. 

Beatrice  was  the  child  of  Folco  Portinari,  a  noble 
Florentine.  Her  home  was  "within  fifty  yards"  of  the 
mansion  in  which  Dante  was  reared.  They  were  neigh- 
bors, but  their  respective  families  do  not  appear  to  have 
lived  on  terms  of  intimacy.  Still,  they  were  sufficiently 
friendly  to  be  present  at  each  other's  entertainments,  for 
it  was  at  a  party  given  by  Portinari  that  Dante  and  Bea- 
trice first  saw  each  other,  when  he  was  nine  years  of  age, 
and  she  somewhat  younger.  The  strange  effect  of  this 
their  first  meeting  he  describes  in  his  "  Vita  Nuova,"  in 
which  he  tells  the  world  that  at  this  family  party  "  to  my 
eyes  was  first  revealed  the  glorious  lady  of  my  soul,  even 
she  who  was  called  Beatrice  by  many  who  wist  not  where- 
fore she  was  so  called.  .  .  .  Her  apparel  was  of  a  most  noble 
color,  a  subdued  and  becoming  crimson,  and  she  wore  a 
cincture  and  ornaments  befitting  her  childish  years.  At 
that  moment  (I  speak  it  in  all  truth)  the  spirit  of  life, 
which  abides  in  the  most  secret  chamber  of  the  heart,, 
began  to  tremble  with  a  violence  which  showed  horribly 
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in  the  minutest  pulsations  of  my  frame.  And  tremu- 
lously it  spoke  these  words :  '  Behold  a  god  stronger  than 
I,  who  cometh  to  lord  it  over  me.'  And  straightway  the 
animal  spirit  who  abides  in  the  upper  chamber,  \yhithei 
all  the  spirits  of  the  senses  carry  their  perceptions,  began 
to  marvel  greatly,  and,  addressing  itself  to  the  spirits  of 
vision,  it  spoke  these  words :  '  Now  hath  your  bliss  ap- 
peared.' And  straightway  the  natural  spirit,  which  abides 
in  that  part  whereto  our 
nourishment  is  ministered, 

began  to  wail,  and  dolor-  

ously  it  spoke  these  words : 
'Ah,  wretched  me!    from 
henceforth     shall     I     be      , 
oftentimes      obstructed  !' 
From    that   time   forth    I  \ 
say  that  Love  held   sov-  \ 
ereign    empire    over    my 
soul.  .  .  .  Oftentimes    he  " 
enjoined   me  to  strive   if 
so    I    might   behold    this  I:K.\TRICE. 

youngest  of  the  angels — wherefore  did  I  during  my  boy- 
ish years  frequently  go  in  search  of  her ;  and  so  praise- 
worthy was  she,  and  so  noble  in  her  bearing,  that  of  her 
might  with  truth  be  spoken  that  saying  of  the  poet 
Homer  :— 

"  '  She  of  a  god  seemed  born,  and  not  of  mortal  man.'  " 

The  most  surprising  feature  of  this  account  of  the 
birth  of  Dante's  boy-love  is,  that  it  was  written,  not  by 
some  sentimental  empty-brained  lad,  but  by  a  young 
genius,  whose  time  and  thought  seemed  wholly  given  to 
severe  study.  Of  the  intensity  of  the  impression  made 
upon  his  young  heart  or  imagination — who  can  say  which? 
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— there  can  be  no  doubt.  Though  fed  by  nothing  more 
than  glimpses  of  her  figure  passing  to  and  fro  in  the 
streets  of  Florence,  it  endured  through  his  life. 

Dante's  second  meeting,  "  conscious  on  both  sides," 
with  Beatrice  did  not  take  place  until  he  was  eighteen. 
Then  he  says  : — 

"  This  wonderful  lady  appeared  to  me  once  more,  ar- 
rayed in  purest  white,  between  two  noble  ladies  older 
than  herself.  And  as  she  passed  along  the  street  she 
turned  her  eyes  toward  the  spot  where  I,  thrilled  through 
and  through  with  awe,  was  standing ;  and  by  her  ineffable 
courtesy.  .  .  .  she  saluted  me  in  such  gracious  wise  that  I 
seemed  in  that  moment  to  see  beatitude  in  all  its  length 

o 

and  breadth.  . .  .  And  forasmuch  as  this  was  the  first  time 
that  words  of  hers  had  reached  my  ears,  I  was  smitten 
with  such  delight  that  I  broke  away  from  the  company  I 
was  in  like  a  drunken  man  ;  and,  having  retired  within 
the  solitude  of  my  chamber,  I  sat  down  to  meditate  upon 
that  most  courteous  lady ;  and  as  I  mused  a  sweet  sleep 
came  over  me,  wherein  a  marvelous  vision  was  presented 
to  my  eyes." 

In  this  vision   the  entranced  lover  saw  Love  coming 

o 

to  him.     "  The  mischievous  god,"  says  Dante, 

"  '  Bore  within  his  hand 

My  heart ;  while  in  his  arms  and  calmly  sleeping, 
My  lady,  folded  in  a  mantle  lay. 
He  woke  her,  and  she  ate  by  his  command 
The  burning  heart,  as  though  she  feared  her  prey.'  " 

After  this  curious  vision  the  young  poet  grew  so  feeble 
and  delicate  that  his  friends  became  alarmed.  His  ene- 
mies whispered  that  the  cause  of  his  decline  was  some 
concealed  crime.  Upon  hearing  of  this  malicious  slander 
Dante,  prompted  by  love  and  reason,  openly  avowed  the 
real  cause  of  his  ill-health,  saying : — 
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"  Love  has  brought  me  to  this  pass." 

"  When  they  asked  me,"  he  says,  " '  For  whom  are  you 
so  love-shaken  ? '  I  looked  at  them  and  smiled,  and  an- 
swered them  not  again." 

Why  Dante  did  not  obey  the  natural  impulse  of  such 
a  wonderful  affection  by  becoming  the  suitor  of  Beatrice 
is  an  insoluble  mystery.  He  was  no  bashful  boy,  awk- 
ward, and  slow  of  speech ;  but  a  bold  and  graceful  young 
cavalier,  richly  endowed,  highly  educated,  and  eloquent 
withal.  Just  the  youth,  one  would  say,  to  win  a  maiden's 
heart.  Why,  then,  did  he  shrink  from  declaring  his  love? 
Not  from  bashfulness,  surely.  Was  it  because  his  affec- 
tion was  purely  poetic — a  love  for  an  idealized  woman 
typified  in  Beatrice,  and  not  a  natural  attachment  to  her 
person  ?  Or  did  he  really  love  the  maiden,  but  honora- 
bly refuse  to  entangle  her  affection  because  he  knew  that, 
owing  to  the  bitter  political  feuds  which  separated  Guelf 
from  Ghibeline,  her  friends  would  never  consent  to  their 
being  wedded  ?  Granting  this  latter  theory,  one  can  un- 
derstand how  his  love  could  become  more  and  more  im- 
personal— an  enthusiastic,  rapturous  admiration  for  the 
imaginary  qualities  which  he  chose  to  associate  with  her 
name.  Nevertheless,  even  on  this  theory  there  remains 
much  in  the  strange  story  of  his  love  which  is,  and 
probably  always  will  be,  unaccountable — much  that  must 
be  set  .down  among  the  fantastic  fantasies  of  poetical 
genius. 

This  theory  of  political  prejudice  standing  between 
him  and  his  love  finds  some  confirmation  in  the  fact  that, 
after  his  recovery  from  his  love-sickness,  he  offered  the 
incense  of  his  love  for  Beatrice  first  to  one  lady,  and  then 
to  another.  In  the  latter  case,  his  pretended  devotion 
was  so  peculiar  that  it  gave  occasion  for  public  scandal, 
the  report  of  which  came  to  the  ears  of  Beatrice,  whom 
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he  calls  "  that  most  gentle  being,  who  was  the  destroyer 
of  every  vice,  and  the  very  queen  of  virtue." 

The  effect  of  this  rumor  on  Beatrice  Dante  describes, 
saying,  "  As  she  passed  me  on  a  time  she  denied  me  that 
most  gracious  salutation  which  was  my  all  in  all  of  bliss." 
That  we  may  properly  estimate  the  severity  of  this  pun- 
ishment he  tells  us  that,  "  Whenever  and  wherever  she 
appeared,  in  the  hope  of  that  priceless  salute,  I  had  no 
longer  an  enemy  in  the  world,  such  a  flame  of  charity  was 
kindled  in  me,  making  me  forgive  every  one  who  had 
done  me  any  wrong."  Again  he  says,  "When  she  was  on 
the  verge  of  giving  me  her  greeting, . . .  whoso  had  wished 
to  know  and  see  Love  had  only  to  look  upon  the  tremor 
of  my  eyes."  And  "  when  this  most  sweet  lady  did  actu- 
ally vouchsafe  her  salute,"  his  "  soul  lost  itself  in  an  excess 
of  happiness."  One  need  not  be  suprised,  therefore,  at 
being  told  that  when  Beatrice  passed  him  with  silent  dis- 
dain he  "  rushed  away  from  the  crowd,  and  sought  a  lonely 
spot  wherein  to  bathe  the  earth  with  most  bitter  tears;" 
nor  that  subsequently  he  retired  to  his  chamber  "  sob- 
bing like  a  beaten  child." 

Another  vision  followed  this  fit  of  weeping,  in  which 
Love  advised  him  "  to  throw  aside  all  screens  and  pretenses, 
and  avow  his  true  passion."  This  practical  conclusion 
was  mystified,  however,  by  the  visionary  conceit  of  seek- 
ing out  Love,  "  to  go  with  him  where  my  dear  lady  is,"  and 
by  such  thoughts  as  these:  i.  "Certainly  the  lordship  of 
Love  is -good,  seeing  that  it  diverts  the  mind  from  all 
mean  things.  2.  Certainly  the  lordship  of  Love  is  evil, 
seeing  that  the  more  homage  his  servants  pay  to  him,  the 
more  grievous  and  painful  are  the 'torments  wherewith  he 
torments  them.  3.  The  name  of  Love  is  so  sweet  in  the 
hearing  that  it  would  not  seem  possible  for  its  effects  to 
be  other  than  sweet,  seeing  the  name  must  needs  be  like 
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the  thing  named,  as  it  is  written  :  Names  are  the  conse- 
quents of  things.  4.  The  lady  whom  Love  has  chosen 
out  to  govern  thee  is  not  as  other  ladies,  whose  hearts  are 
easily  moved."  He  adds,  "  By  each  of  these  thoughts  1 
was  so  sorely  assailed  that  I  was  like  unto  him  who  doubt- 
eth  which  path  to  take,  and,  wishing  to  go,  goeth  not." 

The  readers  of  Dante's  "  Vita  Nuova"  are  also  in  doubt 
whether  to  treat  all  this  visionary  writing  as  the  expres- 
sions of  the  mans  personal  feelings  or  of  the  pocfs  rhap- 
sodies. Considering  that  at  this  time  Dante  was  in  the 
thick  of  life's  activities,  moving  in  the  upper  political  cir- 
cles of  Florence  as>a  man  of  mark,  and  giving  rich  promise 
of  a  great  future,  one  is  inclined  to  adopt  the  latter  opin- 
ion. But  reading  on,  he  meets  with  an  incident  which 
seems  to  support  the  former.  The  scene  of  the  incident 
is  a  bridal  party  to  which  Dante  has  been  led  by  a  friend. 
There,  he  says, "  I  raised  my  eyes,  and,  looking  toward  the 
ladies,  beheld  among  them  the  most  gentle  Beatrice. 
Straightway  my  spirits  were  so  distraught  by  the  vehe- 
mence of  Love  on  finding  myself  so  near  that  most  gentle 
lady,  that  nothing  remained  to  me  of  life  but  the  spirits 
of  vision,  and  even  these  were  driven  forth  from  their  own 
organs,  forasmuch  as  Love  determined  to  occupy  their 
most  honored  place,  that  he  might  behold  that  admirable 
lady." 

Very  naturally  many  of  the  ladies  laughed  at  a  con- 
fusion so  extravagant.  They  also  "  fell  to  whispering  with 
that  sweet  lady."  Seeing  him  thus  become  an  object  of 
scorn,  his  friend  led  him  aside  and  asked : — 

"  What  is  amiss,  Dante  ?" 

At  first  he  was  unable  to  reply,  but  when  he  did  rally 
his  sunken  spirits,  he  made  this  perplexing  response  :— 

"  I  have  set  my  foot  in  that  path  of  life,  to  pass  beyond 
which,  with  purpose  to  return,  is  impossible." 
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With  these  ambiguous  words  he  bade  his  friend  fare- 
well. "  I  returned  home,"  he  writes,  "  to  the  chamber  of 
tears,  and  there  weeping,  and  blushing  as  I  wept,  I  said  to 
myself,  If  this  lady  did  but  know  my  condition,  she  could 
not  thus,  methinks,  make  sport  of  my  appearance  ;  rather 
would  she,  I  believe,  be  moved  to  pity." 

To  us  it  seems  that  if  all  this  were  indeed  real,  the 
fair  Beatrice  would  have  been  in  doubt  whether  to  weep 
or  laugh  at  a  love  so  intense  as  to  rob  a  polished  young 
cavalier  of  self-possession,  almost  of  his  reason,  and  yet  so 
preposterously  delicate  as  to  shrink  from  making  personal 
approach  to  its  object.  We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,, 
at  being  told  that  shortly  after  the  above  affair  Dante 
was  called  by  a  lady  into  the  presence  of  a  bevy  of  laugh- 
ing maidens,  and  asked  by  one  of  them  :— 

"  To  what  end  lovest  thou  this  lady,  seeing  her  mere 
presence  overwhelms  thee  ?  Tell  us,  for  of  a  surety  the 
end  and  aim  of  such  a  love  must  be  of  a  new  kind." 

"  The  end  and  aim  of  my  love,"  replied  Dante,  "  hath, 
until  now,  been  the  salutation  of  this  lady,  of  whom  belike 
you  speak,  for  in  that  salutation  I  found  the  happiness 
which  was  the  goal  of  all  my  wishes.  But  since  it  pleaseth 
her  to  deny  it  to  me,  Love,  my  liege  lord,  in  guerdon  of 
my  fealty,  has  placed  all  my  happiness  in  something 
which  can  in  no  wise  fail  me»" 

"  Whereupon,"  writes  Dante,  "  the  ladies  fell  to  con- 
versing among  themselves ;  and  as  we  sometimes  see 
the  rain  falling  mingled  with  beautiful  snow,  so  did 
their  words  appear  intermingled  with  sighs.  And  when 
they  had  talked  together  for  a  time,  the  same  lady 
who  had  questioned  me  before,  spoke  to  me  in  these 
words : — 

" '  Tell  us,  I  pray  thee,  wherein  abides  this  happiness 
of  thine?"' 
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"  In  the  words  which  praise  my  lady,"  was  his  fantastic 
response. 

This  reply  inclines  one  to  think  that  Dante  had  been 
reading  the  writings  of  those  mystics  whose  conceptions 
of  man's  love  for  the  Supreme,  sublimated  Love  into  a 
fanciful  ideal — made  it,  in  fact,  such  an  impossibly  unself- 
ish thing  as  to  be  absolutely  unattainable.  Pure  love 
will  unquestionably  destroy  selfishness %  but  it  cannot  divest 
the  soul  of  the  idea  that  its  own  happiness  is  bound  up 
with  its  relations  to  the  divine  Being — in  other  words, 
that  its  own  benefit  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  its  life. 
"  We  love  him  because  he  first  loved  us."  Dante's  idea,  that 
either  earthly  or  heavenly  love  can  live  and  grow  on 
nothing  more  than  "  the  words  which  praise  "  its  object,  is 
unnatural  and  absurd. 

Nevertheless,  his  poem  proceeds  on  the  supposition 
that  it  can,  and  he  continues  to  proclaim  the  praises  of 
Beatrice,  who  was  probably  married  by  this  time  to 
Simone  de  Bardi,  in  songs  of  rare  beauty.  We  quote  a 
stanza,  in  which  he  comes  the  nearest  to  a  description  of 
the  person  of  Beatrice  : — 

"  Love  says  of  her,  can  any  thing  that  lives 

So  fair  aftlorn6d  be,  and  yet  so  pure  ? 

Then  looks  at  her,  and  swears  that,  true  and  sure, 

Great  God  of  her  a  new  creation  makes. 

Pale  as  a  pearl  she  is ;  paleness  that  gives 

A  woman  grace,  yet  not  too  pale  a  hue  ; 

In  her  is  seen  what  Nature  all  can  do ; 

Her  for  most  high  example  Beauty  takes. 

Within  her  sweet  eyes,  as  she  moves,  there  wakes 

Such  gleam  and  glov  of  love,  so  warm  and  bright, 

As  dazzles  gazing  eyes,  and  kindles  light 

And  warmth  in  every  heart  whereon  it  breaks. 

Love  in  her  lovely  smiling,  pictured  lies  ; 

But  who  can  gaze  on  it  with  steadfast  eyes  ?  " 

These  love  songs  in  praise  of  a  married  lady  can 
only  be  defended  on  the  ground  of  the  impersonality  of 
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Dante's  affection.  Had  Beatrice  been  more  to  him  than 
a  poetical  ideal,  his  devotion  would  have  been  impure. 
Nevertheless,  she  was  so  nearly  related  to  his  ideal  that 
her  sorrows,  so  far  as  he  knew  them,  became  his.  Her 
father  died,  and  he  sat  in  "  his  chamber  of  tears,"  sympa- 
thizing with  her  grief.  And  during  a  fever  which  pros- 
trated him  shortly  after,  his  wild  dreams  had  Beatrice  for 
their  central  figure.  Very  singularly,  her  death  was  the 
object  of  his  vision,  and  curiously  enough  the  lovely 
young  matron  was  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  her  woman- 
hood a  few  months  afterwards.  Did  his  dream  arise  from 
the  prescience  of  his  love,  or  was  it  a  mere  coincidence  ? 

Dante's  sonnets,  being  read  by  his  immediate  friends, 
and  by  them  spoken  of  to  others,  his  poetic  worship  of 
the  lady  became  known  to  the  public,  and  attracted  gen- 
eral attention  to  its  object.  The  poet  informs  us  that 
when  "  she  drew  near  any  one,  a  feeling  of  reverence  so 
profound  came  over  his  heart,  that  he  had  no  courage  to 
raise  his  eyes.  .  .  .  Those  who  looked  at  her  felt  within 
them  an  inexpressible  sweetness  and  elevation  ;  nor  was 
it  possible  for  any  one  to  look  upon  her,  but  straightway 
a  sigh  arose  from  the  heart." 

Of  course,  much,  if  not  all  of  this,  existed  only  in 
Dante's  imagination,  which  saw  his  own  adoration  re- 
flected in  popular  feeling.  A  remarkable  fact  is,  that  all 
his  publicly  known  devotion  to  Beatrice  excited  no  jeal- 
ousy in  her  husband.  In  that  age  of  jealous  watchful- 
ness over  woman's  fidelity  to  her  marital  vows,  nothing 
but  a  general  belief  that  Dante  wrote  and  raved  only  as 
a  poet,  and  not  at  all  as  a  lover,  could  have  kept  a  Flor- 
entine noble  from  sending  him  a  challenge  to  mortal 
combat,  or  hurrying  him  to  a  premature  grave  by  means 
of  the  dagger  of  a  hired  assassin.  But  since  no  sign  of 
Bardi's  resentment  appears,  we  infer  that  he  and  others 
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regarilnl  1  ).uuc's  love  songs  as  nothing  more  than  the 
beautiful  but  wild  effusions  of  a  poet's  brain. 

Dante  was  twenty-five  years  old  when,  as  he  was  busy 
with  a  new  poem  in  honor  of  "  my  lady,"  word  was 
brought  him  that  Beatrice  was  dead.  The  blow  plunged 
him  into  overwhelming  grief.  He  left  the  stanza  he  was 
writing  unfinished,  and  grandly  expressed  both  his  own 
sorrow  and  his  idea  of  her  worth  by  quoting  the  lament 
of  the  prophet :  "  How  doth  the  city  sit  solitary  that  was 
full  of  people  !  how  is  she  become  a  widow,  she  that  was 
great  among  the  nations  !" 

The  poet  then  describes  himself  as  mournful  with  a 

..."  Grief  that  slowly,  slowly  to  my  bier 
.   Leads  me." 

He  must  "  speak  or  die,"  he  says,  in  a  song  of  mourn- 
ing addressed  to  the  "  ladies  who  had  intelligence  of 
love  " — long  the  honored  attendants  upon  Beatrice.  In 
a  stanza  of  this  song  he  says  :— 

"  Beatrice  is  gone  into  the  highest  heaven, 

That  realm  where  angels  live  in  peace  most  true, 

And  she  with  them,  dear  ladies,  leaving-  you. 

Not  by  frost  of  winter  was  she  driven, 

Nor  fainting  'neath  great  heats  as  others  do, 

But  only  by  her  own  great  perfectness ; 

Such  shining  went  up  from  her  humbleness 

As  poured  throuigh  heaven's  gates  in  grace  complete, 

And  woke  such  wonder  in  the  eternal  Sire, 

As  moved  him  to  desire, 

And  to  himself  call,  so  much  goodness  sweet, 

Making  her,  here  below,  to  Him  aspire, 

Because  our  life  of  pain  and  suffering 

He  saw  unworthy  of  so  fair  a  thing." 

Extravagant  praise  !  Yet  what  is  the  whole  story  but 
a  beautiful  extravagance  ?  It  is  an  unreal  fact,  the  fact 
being  that  Beatrice  was  a  real  person,  whose  beauty  pro- 
duced a  profound  impression  on  the  poet  in  his  boyhood 
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and  around  whose  character  he  wove  with  rare  poetical 
skill  his  ideas  of  womanly  excellence  and  moral  beauty 
and  religious  perfection.  The  unreality  lies  in  the  mere- 
ly poetical  existence  of  the  alternate  rapture  and  sorrow 
his  song  discloses.  Had  these  profound  emotions  been 
real,  assuredly  Dante  could  not  have  been  the  dashing 
soldier,  the  active,  driving,  ambitious,  busy  statesman  and 
diplomat,  he  actually  was.  His  early  life  was  given  to 
military  and  political  activity.  The  "  Vita  Nuova  "  was  the 
first  fruit  of  his  poetical  genius,  the  fantastic  but  beauti- 
ful product  of  his  hours  of  leisure. 

Something  apparently  real  occurred  a  year  after  the 
death  of  Beatrice.  He  was  musing  on  the  past,  when  he 
raised  his  eyes  and  saw  "  a  beautiful  young  lady  at  a  win- 
dow, gazing  at  him  with  so  much  sympathy  that  the  very 
soul  of  pity  seemed  to  be  in  her  eyes."  The  light  of 
those  "  pitying  eyes  "  shone  into  his  heart  and  awoke  his 
gratitude.  He  addressed  a  sonnet  to  them,  and  returned 
to  gaze  upon  them  again.  Her  glances  touched  him  a 
second  time.  Observing  that  her  face  was  pale,  like  that 
of  his  lost  lady,  he  wrote  another  sonnet,  which  he  called 
the  "  Color  of  Love."  The  owner  of  the  "  pitying  eyes  " 
was  making  inroads  on  his  heart.  "  My  eyes,"  he  says, 
"  began  to  take  too  much  delight  in  seeing  her.  Ac- 
cursed eyes  ! "  No.  Possibly  Love  means  him  to  find 
peace  through  this  pale  lady,  upon  whom  his  thoughts  be- 
gan to  dwell,  perhaps,  "  too  fondly."  This  comforting 
idea  was  soon  dissolved  by  the  image  of  his  glorious 
Beatrice,  in  the  crimson  robe  which  she  wore  the  first 
time  he  saw  her.  This  image  flashing  suddenly  upon  his 
imagination  eclipsed  the  soft  glory  of  the  "  pitying  eyes." 
He  went  no  more  into  their  fascinating  presence.  Some 
time  after  he  had  a  vision  of  Beatrice  in  heaven,  concern- 
ing the  effect  of  which  he  writes :— 
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"So,  if  it  shall  please  Him  by  whom  all  things  live  to 
spare  my  life  for  some  years  longer,  I  hope  to  say  that 
of  her  which  never  yet  has  been  said  of  any  lady ;  and 
then  may  it  please  him  who  is  the  Lord  of  courtesy,  to 
suffer  my  soul  to  see  the  glory  of  my  lady,  that  blessed 
Beatrice,  who  gloriously  beholds  the  face  of  Him  qui  est 
per  omnia  scecula  benedictus.  Laus  Deo  !  " 

The  germ  of  the  "  Divine  Comedy  "  was  now  planted 
in  Dante's  mind.  He  began  it  some  years  after  in  Latin, 
but  did  not  complete  it  until  after  his  banishment  But, 
acting  on  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  married  Gemma 
Donati,  three  years  after  the  death  of  Beatrice.  This 
lady  bore  him  five  daughters  and  a  son.  Nevertheless, 
she  did  not  make  him  happy.  His  biographer  in  the  "  En- 
cyclopedia Brittanica"  affirms  that  she  was  a  Xantippe, 
"'  and  the  poet,  not  possessing  the  patience  of  Socrates, 
separated  himself  from  her  with  such  vehement  expres- 
sions of  dislike  that  he  never  after  admitted  her  to  his 
presence."  It  is  only  doing  justice  to  Gemma  to  add 
that  other  writers  "declare  that  "absolutely  nothing  is 
known  "  of  her  character. 

After  his  banishment,  in  1301,  Dante's  life  was  largely 
spent  in  abortive  endeavors  to  return  to  his  beloved 
Florence.  In  the  intervals,  sheltered  in  the  palaces  of 
his  patrons,  he  wrote  his  immortal  poems,  and  won  de- 
served celebrity  in  the  world  of  letters.  As  the  reader 
knows,  Beatrice  is  the  central  figure  of  his  "  Divine  Com- 
edy." "In  the  'Vita  Nuova'  she  is  the  living  beauty  with 
•whose  personal  charms  he  was  enamored.  On  her  death 
he  had  recourse  to  the  consolations  of  philosophy,  and 
to  philosophy  he  transfers  the  title  of  Beatrice  in  his  'Con- 
vito,'  and  in  the  terrestrial  paradise  of  the  '  Purgatorio.' 
In  the '  Paradiso '  he  personifies  in  her  heavenly  wisdom." 

No  words  can  better  describe  the  life  and  sufferings 
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of  the  poet  during  his  exile  than  his  own,  in  the  following- 
affecting  passage  of  his  "Convito."     He  exclaims  :— - 

"  Ah  !  would  it  had  pleased  the  Dispenser  of  all  things 
that  neither  others  had  done  me  wrong,  nor  myself 
undergone  penalty  undeservedly — the  penalty,  I  say,  of 
exile  and  of  poverty.  For  it  pleased  the  citizens  of  the 
fairest  and  most  renowned  daughter  of  Rome — Florence— 
to  cast  me  out  of  her  most  sweet  bosom,  where  I  was 
born  and  bred,  and  passed  the  half  of  my  life,  and  in 
which,  by  her  good  leave,  I  still  desire  with  all  my  heart 
to  repose  my  weary  spirit  and  finish  the  days  allotted  me. 
And  so  I  have  wandered  in  almost  every  place  to  which 
our  language  extends,  a  stranger,  almost  a  beggar,  expos- 
ing against  my  will  the  wounds  inflicted  on  me  by  for- 
tune. .  .  .  Truly  I  have  been  a  vessel  without  sail  and 
without  rudder,  driven  about  upon  different  ports  by  the 
dry  wind  breathed  forth  by  dolorous  poverty ;  and  I  have 
appeared  vile  in  the  eyes  of  many  who,  perhaps,  by  some 
better  report  had  conceived  of  me  a  better  impression." 

After  fifteen  years  of  exile  Dante's  friends  procured 
permission  from  the  authorities  of  Florence  for  him  to 
return,  but  only  "  on  condition  'that  he  should  pay  a  fine, 
confess  the  justice  of  his  sentence,  and  make  an  apology 
to  the  State." 

Dante  loved  Florence,  but  he  was  too  proud,  too  self- 
respecting,  to  accept  such  humiliating,  not  to  say  insult- 
ing, conditions.  With  scornful  indignation  he  spurned 
the  offer,  proudly  asking  :— 

"  After  enduring  the  sufferings  of  exile  for  fifteen  years 
can  such  a  recall  be  a  glorious  one  to  Dante  Alighieri  ? 
Is  this  the  reward  of  an  innocence  universally  acknowl- 
edged ?  .  . .  Far  from  a  man  conversant  with  philosophy 
be  the  senseless  pusillanimity  that  would  bespeak  such, 
baseness  of  heart.  Far  be  it  from  a  man  demanding  just- 
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ice,  to  compromise  injustice  with  money,  and  treat  his 
persecutors  as  if  they  were  his  benefactors.  No,  this  is 
not  the  way  of  returning  to  my  country.  If,  however, 
any  other  offer  should  be  made. .  .  .  that  shall  not  Detract 
from  the  honor  and  reputation  of  Dante,  that  offer  I  will 
accept  with  no  tardy  steps.  But  if  by  no  such  way  Flor- 
ence can  be  entered,  Florence  I  will  never  enter.  .  .  . 
Bread,  at  least,  will  not  fail  me." 

No  such  offer  was  ever  made,  and  Dante  died  in  exile 
A.  D.  1321,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 


PETRARCH'S    PASSION    FOR    LAURA. 

FRANCESCO  PETRARCHA  was  a  native  of  Arezzo,  Italy, 
and  was  born  during  the  night  of  the  igth  of  July,  1304, 
while  his  father  was  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  the  Ghibeline 
faction  for  the  possession  of  the  city  of  Florence.  His 
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party  was  defeated.     He  was  proscribed  in  consequence, 
and  the  infant  poet  was  thereby  made  the  son  of  an  exile. 
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Seven  months  after  his  birth  his  mother,  Eletta,  took 
him  to  Ancisa,  fourteen  miles  from  Florence.  In  crossing 
the  Arno  Petrarch  was  nearly  drowned.  He  was  wrapped 
in  swaddling  clothes,  and  suspended  over  the  shoulder  of 
a  stout  peasant.  In  the  midst  of  the  stream  the  peasant's 
horse  stumbled  and  fell.  In  the  struggle  which  followed, 
the  infant  poet  narrowly  escaped  death  in  the  waters  of 
the  Arno. 

Petrarch's  genius  shone  out  in  his  childhood.  While 
he  was  yet  a  boy  his  tutor  and  his  friends  saw  reason  to 
anticipate  his  future  greatness  in  the  world  of  letters.  At 
fifteen  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Montpellier  to 
study  law.  Four  years  of  reluctant  and  irregular  study 
of  legal  lore  only  served  to  disgust  him.  His  father  then 
removed  him  to  Bologna ;  but  even  there,  in  spite  of  pro- 
fessors celebrated  for  ability,  his  aversion  to  law  took  still 
deeper  root.  Literature,  not  law,  was  the  idol  he  wor- 
shiped. His  father,  enraged  at  his  preference,  threw  Pe- 
trarch's classical  favorites  into  the  fire ;  but  such  was  the 
lad's  agony  at  witnessing  the  threatened  destruction  of 
his  beloved  books  that  his  angry  father  relented.  Snatch- 
ing the  scorched  manuscripts  of  Cicero  and  Virgil  from 
the  flames,  he  handed  them  to  his  weeping  son,  saying  in 
softened  tones  :— 

"  Virgil  will  console  you  for  the  loss  of  your  other 
manuscripts,  and  Cicero  will  prepare  you  for  the  study  of 
the  law." 

But  Petrarch  hated  law  as  strongly  as  he  loved  clas- 
sical literature,  to  which  he  continued  to  devote  himself. 
Before  he  was  twenty-two  his  father  and  mother  died. 
He  then  left  Italy,  and  established  himself  at  Avignon, 
France,  then  the  residence  of  Pope  John  XXII.,  whose 
dissolute  court  was  a  disgrace  to  Christendom.  But  Pe- 
trarch, left  by  his  father  with  a  meager  inheritance,  now 
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entered  the  clerical  profession,  and  Avignon,  before  all 
others,  was  the  place  to  seek  preferment. 

It  was,  however,  a  very  unsuitable  city  for  the  ethical 
improvement  of  the  youthful  scholar,  whose  temperament 
inclined  him  to  profligacy,  and  whose  personal  attractions 
made  him  an  object  of  admiration  to  the  numerous,  and 
not  over-scrupulous,  ladies  who  crowded  the  pope's  lux- 
urious court. 

"Petrarch,"  says  Campbell,  "was  so  strikingly  hand- 
some that  he  was  frequently  pointed  at  and  admired  as 
he  passed  along;  for  his  features  were  manly,  well  formed, 
and  expressive,  and  his  carriage  was  graceful  and  distin- 
guished. He  was  sprightly  in  conversation,  and  his  voice 
was  uncommonly  musical.  His  complexion  was  between 
brown  and  fair,  and  his  eyes  were  bright  and  animated." 
He  was,  by  his  own  confession,  vain  of  his  personal  ap- 
pearance, and  no  courtier  at  Avignon  was  more  careful 
than  he  in  the  arrangement,  and  perfection  of  his  dress. 

Nevertheless,  the  reader  must  not  do  Petrarch  the  in- 
justice of  supposing  that  he  abandoned  himself  entirely 
to  the  blandishments  of  pleasure.  Happily  for  himself, 
his  love  of  literature,  as  his  master  passion,  did  for  him  in 
part  what  experimental  piety  would  have  accomplished 
fully.  It  led  him  to  guard  the  grosser  tendencies  of  his 
excitable  constitution  by  the  practice  of  self-denial  with 
respect  to  diet  and  sleep.  "  He  indulged  little  in  either 
wine  or  sleep,  and  fed  chiefly  on  fruits  and  vegetables." 
He  did  this,  not  so  much  for  conscience'  sake,  as  from  a 
determination  not  to  be  lured  from  his  favorite  studies. 

The  goal  for  which  he  strove  was  distinction.  An 
inward  assurance  that  he  should  win  a  brilliant  reputation 
spurred  him  on.  His  devotion  to  classical  studies,  his 
rare  conversational  power,  and  his  charming  manners, 

speedily  commended  him  to  the  notice  of  distinguished 

i? 
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men.  When  scarcely  twenty-two  years  old,  James  Co- 
lonna,  "  who  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  il- 
lustrious families  of  Italy,"  impressed  by  the  promise  of  his 
genius,  became  his  friend  and  patron. 

The  names  of  Petrarch  and  Laura,  like  those  of  Dante 
and  Beatrice,  are  indissolubly  joined  together.  We  wish 
it  could  be  said  that  the  band  which  bound  Petrarch  to 
Laura  was  as  white  and  chaste  as  that  which  united 
Dante  to  Beatrice.  Dante's  love,  if  fantastical,  was  pure, 
poetical,  ideal,  and  lasting.  Petrarch's  affection  for  Laura 
was  deep,  absorbing,  and  durable ;  but  it  was  impure  and 
disgraceful  to  the  poet.  We  deal  with  it  in  this  paper  to 
condemn  it,  to  give  it  a  tongue  of  warning  to  the  young 
of  the  present  generation.  His  affection  was  unquestion- 
ably very  romantic  ;  but  it  was  wicked. 

"Petrarch  himself  relates  that  in  1327,  exactly  at  the 
first  hou-r  of  the  sixth  of  April,  he  first  beheld  Laura  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Clara  of  Avignon,  where  neither  the 
sacredness  of  the  place  nor  the  solemnity  of  the  day 
could  prevent  him  from  being  smitten  for  life  with 
human  love.  In  that  fatal  hour  he  saw  a  lady,  a  little 
younger  than  himself,  in  a  green  mantle  sprinkled  with 
violets,  on  which  her  golden  hair  fell  plaited  in  tresses. 
She  was  distinguished  from  all  others  by  her  proud  and 
delicate  carriage.  The  impression  which  she  made  on  his 
heart  was  sudden,  yet  it  was  never  effaced." 

Who  was  this  Laura  ?  She  was  rich,  nobly  born,  beau- 
tiful, and,  when  Petrarch  first  saw  her,  had  been  two  years 
the  wife  of  Hugh  de  Sade.  The  fact  that  she  was  the 
wife  of  another  should  at  once  have  extinguished  every 
spark  of  the  passion  so  suddenly  born  in  the  poet's  heart 
To  say,  as  foolish  souls  sometimes  do,  that  this  was  be- 
yond his  power,  is  to  affirm  that  he  was  the  necessitated 
slave  of  his  feelings,  compelled  to  treat  Heaven's  holy  law 
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of   marriage    with    disrespect.       Such    ideas    respecting 
human  affections  are  both  false  and  wicked,  the  product  of 

corrupt  hearts,  to  which 
"evil  thoughts,  adulter- 
ies," and  the  like,  have 
become  natural,  owing 
to  the  habitual  cultiva- 
tion of  low  propensities. 
Nothing  is  clearer  to 
one  whose  ethical  per- 
ceptions are  scriptural, 
than  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  Petrarch  to  instantly 
'i  banish  the  married  Lau- 
ra from  his  thoughts,  and 
to  avoid  all  unnecessary 
social  contact  with  her  and  her  family.  Petrarch,  in  his 
numerous  sonnets  to  this  lady,  assumes  such  self-mastery 
impossible.  His  theory  of  Love  is  the  poetic,  which 
makes  it  an  unconquerable  tyrant.  Accursed  theory!  fit 
only  for  the  filthy  lips  of  corrupt  seducers,  and  fatal  to 
the  virtue  of  all  who  act  upon  it. 

The  impression  made  by  Laura's  beauty  on  Petrarch's 
imagination  was,  no  doubt,  very  strong.  It  might  have 
cost  him  a  severe  contest  with  himself  to  erase  it,  or  to 
prevent  it  from  acting  upon  his  emotions.  But  if  he  had 
made  as  earnest  efforts  to  stifle,  as  he  did  to  cherish,  his 
sudden  passion,  who  doubts  that  it  would  have  had  more 
than  an  ephemeral  existence  ?  Writing  sonnets  in  her 
praise;  seeking  every  opportunity  to  meet  her,  to  intently 
gaze  upon  her  beautiful  face  until  she  blushed  and  lowered 
her  veil ;  talking  to  her  in  such  seductive  language  as  to 
lead  her  to  rebuff  him  by  saying  with  severe  tone :  "  I  am 
not  what  you  take  me  for" — these  were  not  the  means 
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for  overcoming  passion.  They  were,  indeed,  the  surest 
methods  of  adding  fuel  to  the  flame,  and  of  transforming 
what  might  have  been  an  innocent  admiration  of  womanly 
grace  and  beauty  into  a  criminal  desire,  forbidden  alike 
by  the  law  of  God  and  man.  There  can  be  no  defense 
offered  for  this  part  of  Petrarch's  life  which  will  be  ac- 
cepted in  the  court  of  Him  whose  pure  law  condemns  the 
voluntary  entertainment  of  a  wrong  desire. 

Laura's  treatment  of  Petrarch's  attentions  was  not  en- 
tirely blameless.  True,  as  just  remarked,  she  sternly  re- 
buffed him  when  his  words  and  manner  exceeded  the 
bounds  of  the  somewhat  loose  decorum  of  those  times. 
But  she  appears  to  have  accepted  his  extravagant,  but 
elegant  and  charming,  love-sonnets,  listened  to  his  profes- 
sions of  affectionate  regard,  smiled  upon  him  when  he 
approached  her,  "  cast  her  eyes  to  the  ground  in  sadness 
when  he  announced  his  intention  to  leave  Avignon,"  and 
thus,  by  coquettish  acts,  encouraged  an  affection  upon 
which  she  ought  to  have  promptly  trampled  with  an  in- 
dignation proper  to  a  virtuous  matron.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  she  in  the  least  degree  reciprocated  Petrarch's 
love ;  but  she  was  flattered  by  it.  He  was  one  of  the 
handsomest  and  most  distinguished  of  the  gentlemen  in 
Avignon.  It  gratified  her  vanity  to  be  loved  and  made 
the  subject  of  charming  sonnets  by  such  a  noted  person- 
age. This  was  weakness.  Perhaps  she  was  the  more  in- 
clined to  accept  the  incense  which  his  genius  burned  in 
her  honor,  because  her  husband  was  a  morose  man,  "in 
the  habit  of  scolding  her  till  she  wept."  Probably  the 
poet's  idolatry  intensified  her  husband's  ill-temper ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  her  unkind  treatment  at  home  inclined 
her  to  receive  Petrarch's  adoration  with  a  tolerance  which 
she  would  not  have  granted  it  had  Hugh  de  Sade  treated 
her  with  tender  affection.  In  any  case,  Petrarch's  devo- 
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tion  was  a  dangerous  flame,  from  which  she  ought  to  have 
(led  the  moment  she  discovered  it. 

This  affection  of  Petrarch  for  Laura  is  chiefly  import- 
ant because,  like  Dante's  love  for  Beatrice,  it  gave  inspira- 
tion to  his  poetical  genius,  and  thus  contributed  to  his 
fame.  Yet,  since  it  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  divine 
plan  to  make  the  evil  a  man  does  an  instrument  of  real 
good  to  himself  or  others,  Petrarch  would  probably  have 
reached"  a  higher  poetical  eminence  if  he  had  derived  his 
inspiration  from  a  loftier  source  than  his  sinful  affection 
for  Laura.  Campbell,  one  of  his  English  biographers,  re- 
marks :  "  It  is  said  that  Petrarch,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
this  passion,  would  not  have  been  the  poet  he  was.  Not, 
perhaps,  so  good  an  amatory  poet;  but  I  firmly  believe 
that  he  would  have  been  a  more  various  and  masculine, 
and,  on  the  whole,  a  greater  poet  if  he  had  never  been  be- 
witched by  Laura."  One  can  scarcely  doubt  this.  The 
loftier  and  purer  the  source  of  a  poet's  inspiration,  the 
higher  will  be  his  flight.  Had  Byron  written  in  the  gar- 
den of  Gethsemane  instead  of  in  the  groves  of  Bacchus, 
who  questions  that  his  productions  would  have  been 
vastly  superior  to  the  fascinating  but  poisonous  poems 
which  now  bear  his  name  ? 

We  pass  over  the  seven  years  succeeding  Petrarch's 
first  acquaintance  with  Laura  with  the  bald  statement 
that  they  were  spent  in  study  and  poetical  composition,  at 
Avignon,  and  in  traveling  through  portions  of  France, 
Holland,  Germany,  and  Italy.  The  luster  of  his  literary 
fame  was  growing  brighter  continually,  and  his  society 
was  courted  by  scholars,  nobles,  ecclesiastics,  and  princes. 
He  was  honored  by  the  foremost  men  of  his  times. 

Yet  in  1334  we  find  this  really  great  man  still  writhing 
in  the  bonds  of  his  mad  passion.  A  species  of  plague 
visited  Avignon.  Laura  is  one  of  its  victims.  Petrarch 
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is  distracted,  as  the  following  sonnet,  written  in  exquisite 
style  in  the  Italian,  will  convince  the  reader: — 

"  This  lovely  spirit,  if  ordained  to  leave 

Its  mortal  tenement  before  its  time, 
Heaven's  fairest  habitation  shall  receive 

And  welcome  her  to  breathe  its  sweetest  clime. 
If  she  establish  her  abode  between 
Mars  and  the  planet-star  of  Beauty's  queen, 
The  sun  will  be  obscured,  so  dense  a  cloud 
Of  spirits  from  adjacent  stars  will  crowd 

To  gaze  upon  her  beauty  infinite ! 
Say  that  she  fixes  on  a  lower  sphere,      \ 

Beneath  the  glorious  sun,  her  beauty  soon 
Will  dim  the  splendor  of  inferior  stars — 
***** 

She  will  eclipse  all  planetary  light, 

And  Jupiter  himself  will  seem  less  bright." 

Strange  that  the  brightest  poetical  genius  of  his  age 
could  write  such  extravagant  strains  of  adulation  concern- 
ing a  woman !  We  agree  with  Campbell,  when  he  asks  if 
this  prediction  "of  a  poor,  pale  woman,  after  supporting 
herself  on  a  bolster,  and  swallowing  anti-febrile  draughts 
from  her  apothecary,  eclipsing  the  light  of  the  stars,  be 
not  a  language  bordering  on  that  of  insanity  ?" 

But  Laura  recovered  her  health.  We  wish  we  could 
believe  that  Petrarch  also  recovered  at  least  a  measure  of 
his  common  sense.  Such  belief,  unfortunately,  is  im- 
possible. 

Two  years  later  we  find  Pope  Benedict  presenting  the 
poet  with  a  canonicate.  About  the  same  time  Petrarch 
illustrated  the  vices  of  his  age  and  class,  as  well  as  his 
own  characteristic  weakness,  by  entering  into  unholy  re- 
lations with  some  woman  whose  name  has  perished.  This 
unhallowed  connection  must  have  continued  through  at 
least  seven  years,  inasmuch  as  she  bore  him  a  son,  named 
John,  in  1337,  and  a  daughter,  named  Francesca,  in  1343. 
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A  pure  Church  would  have  deposed  him  from  his  ca- 
nonical office.  If  society  had  been -morally  sensitive,  it 
would  have  frowned  upon  such  unclerical  conduct.  But 
his  times  were  less  pure  than  himself.  Hence,  his  im- 
morality detracted  very  little  from  his  reputation.  His 
political  talents  and  his  poetry  made  him  increasingly 
popular.  The  Bishop  of  Lombes  ridiculed,  rather  than 
condemned,  his  passion  for  Laura,  saying  in  a  pleasant 

vein  :  "  You  are  befooling  us  all Your  Laura  is  a 

phantom  created  by  your  imagination  for  the  exercise  of 
your  poetry.  Your  verse,  your  love,  your  sighs,  are  all  a 
fiction ;  or,  if  there  is  any  thing  real  in  your  passion,  it  is 
not  for  Laura,  but  for  the  laurel — that  is,  the  crown  of 
poets." 

"As  to  Laura,"  replied  Petrarch,  "would  to  Heaven 
she  were  only  an  imaginary  personage,  and  my  passion 
for  her  only  a  pastime !  Alas,  it  is  a  madness  which  it 
would  be  difficult  and  painful  to  feign  for  any  length  of 
time ;  and  what  an  extravagance  it  would  be  to  affect 
such  a  passion  ! " 

We  doubt  if  there  could  be  any  thing  more  extrava- 
gant than  the  passion  itself.  He  confessed  that  it  tor- 
mented him,  yet  he  hugged  it  to  his  bosom.  In  1335  it 
led  him  to  make  a  journey  to  Rome,  from  which  he  re- 
turned to  Avignon,  as  he  thought,  master  of  himself. 
But  he  was  mistaken.  "He  saw  Laura  once  more:  he 
was  enthralled  anew."  O  foolish  Petrarch ! 

About  the  time  of  the  birth  of  his  son  the  infatuated 
poet  retired  to  the  beautiful  valley  of  Vaucluse,  "  the 
shut-up  valley,"  about  fourteen  miles  from  Avignon.  It 
was  a  most  lovely  seclusion.  Here  he  spent  some  three 
years  in  study  and  composition,  his  solitude  being  re- 
lieved by  the  occasional  visits  of  admiring  friends  and 
by  a  few  trips  to  Avignon. 
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During  one  of  these  trips  he  met  Laura  in  the  street. 
The  coquettish  lady  "cast  a  kind  look  upon  him,  and 
said, '  Petrarch,  you  are  tired  of  loving  me.'" 

The  poet  was  thrilled  by  that  look  and  those  words. 
Hastening  to  his  retreat,  he  wrote  what  by  Italian  read- 
ers is  considered  one  of  his  finest  sonnets.  We  quote 
Campbell's  translation  :— 

"  Tired,  did  you  say,  of  loving  you  ?     O,  no! 

I  ne'er  shall  tire  of  the  unwearying  flame ; 
But  I  am  weary,  kind  and  cruel  dame, 

With  tears  that  uselessly  and  ceaseless  flow ; 
Scorning  myself,  and  scorned  by  you,  I  long 

For  death ;  but  let  no  gravestone  hold  in  view 
Our  names  conjoined  ;  nor  tell  my  passion  strong 

Upon  the  dust  that  glowed  through  life  for  you. 
And  yet  this  heart  of  amorous  faith  demands, 

Deserves,  a  better  boon  ;  but  cruel,  hard 
As  is  my  fortune,  I  will  bless  Love's  bonds 

Forever,  if  you  give  me  this  reward." 

Petrarch  was  as  ambitious  of  honor  as  he  was  fond 
of  Laura,  for 

"  Ambition  cannot  banish  love, 
Nor  love  shut  out  ambition." 

To  be  crowned  with  laurel,  after  the  ancient  custom  of 
crowning  heroes,  conquerors,  and  men  of  genius  in  Greece 
and  Rome,  was  the  dearest  object  of  the  poet's  ambition. 
Great,  therefore,  was  his  joy  when,  in  1340,  amid  much 
pomp  and  ceremony,  the  garland  of  laurel  was  placed  on 
his  brow  in  the  city  of  Rome.  No  poet  had  been  so 
crowned,  in  that  imperial  city,  since  the  time  of  the  Em- 
peror Theodosius.  The  same  honor  was  offered  him  by 
the  Parisians,  but  he  was 'an  Italian  patriot,  and  preferred 
to  receive  his  wreath  in  the  proud  old  capital  of  his  na- 
tive land. 

The  next  succeeding  years  of  Petrarch's  life  were 
rpent  partly  at  Avignon  and  partly  in  Italy,  in  scholastic 
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studies,  in  composition,  and  in  political  and  literary  asso- 
ciations with  the  most  influential  statesmen  and  rulers  of 
the  age.  In  1346  he  was  elected  canon  of  Parma,  but 
public  honors,  responsible  State  employments,  and  en- 
grossing literary  occupations  were  alike  impotent  to  cure 
his  insane  passion  for  Laura,  to  whom  he  continued  to 
address  his  sonnets.  His  last  interview  with  her,  in  1347, 
when  he  was  about  leaving  Avignon  to  reside  perma- 
nently in  Italy,  he  describes  as  follows  : — 

"  She  was  seated,"  he  says,  "  among  those  ladies  who 
are  generally  her  companions,  and  appeared  like  a  beau- 
tiful rose  surrounded  with  flowers  smaller  and  less  bloom- 
ing. Her  air  was  more  touching  than  usual.  She  was 
dressed  perfectly  plain,  and  without  pearls  or  garlands, 
or  any  gay  color.  Though  she  was  not  melancholy,  she 
did  not  appear  to  have  her  wonted  cheerfulness,  but  was 
serious  and  thoughtful.  She  did  not  sing  as  usual,  nor 
speak  with  that  voice  which  used  to  charm  every  one. 
She  had  the  air  of  a  person  who  fears  an  evil  not  yet 
arrived.  In  taking  leave  of  her,  I  sought  in  her  looks 
for  a  consolation  of  my  own  sufferings.  Her  eyes  had 
an  expression  which  I  had  never  seen  in  them  before. 
What  I  saw  in  her  face  seemed  to  predict  the  sorrows 
that  threatened  me." 

Weak  Petrarch!  One  scarcely  knows  whether  to 
laugh  or  be  angry  with  thee,  thou  man  of  mighty  intel- 
lect, writing  such  silly  sentimentality  on  taking  leave  of 
a  married  lady  who  was  too  virtuous  to  cast  herself  into 
a  hell  of  infamy  for  thy  sake,  and  yet  too  vain  of  her 
power  over  thee  to  scorn  and  refuse  thy  love-sick  ad- 
dresses. 

A  year  later  this  idol  of  the  poet's  heart  was  swept 
into  her  grave  by  the  stroke  of  a  deadly  pestilence  which 
ravaged  Asia  and  Europe.  Petrarch  gave  expression  to 
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his  grief  in  the  following  note,  written  on  the  margin  of 
a  leaf  in  his  Virgil  :— 

"  Laura,  illustrious  for  her  virtues,  and  for  a  long  time 
celebrated  in  my  verses,  for  the  first  time  appeared  be- 
fore my  eyes  on  the  sixth  of  April,  1327,  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Clara,  at  the  first  hour  of  the  day.  I  was  then  in 
my  youth.  In  the  same  city,  and  at  the  same  hour,  in 
the  year  1348,  this  luminary  disappeared  from  our  world. 
I  was  then  at  Verona,  ignorant  of  my  wretched  situa- 
tion. Her  chaste  and  beautiful  body  was  buried  the 
same  day  in  the  Church  of  the  Cordeliers.  Her  soul  re- 
turned to  its  native  mansion  in  heaven.  I  have  written 
this  with  a  pleasure  mixed  with  bitterness,  to  retrace  the 
melancholy  remembrance  of  MY  GREAT  LOSS.  This  loss 
convinces  me  that  I  have  nothing  now  left  worth  living 
for,  since  the  strongest  cord  of  my  life  is  broken.  By  the 
grace  of  God,  I  shall  easily  renounce  a  world  where  my 
hopes  have  been  vain  and  perishing.  It  is  time  for  me 
to  flee  from  Babylon,  when  the  knot  that  bound  me  to  it 
is  untied." 

But  Laura's  death  did  not  extinguish  his  misplaced 
affection.  He  proceeded  to  pour  forth  poetic  strains  to 
her  memory,  in  which  his  praise  of  her  often  sinks  to  the 
level  of  profanity.  "  In  his  laudatory  language,  she  was 
an  accession  to  the  holiness  and  attraction  of  heaven 
itself!" 

One  of  the  strangest  features  of  Petrarch's  attach- 
ment is  that  through  many  years  he  betrays  no  con- 
sciousness of  its  essential  wickedness.  Dante's  affection 
for  Beatrice  was  pure,  spiritual,  and  poetical.  Petrarch's 
love  was  gross,  and  would  have  led  to  scandalous  conse- 
quences but  for  the  coldness  and  caution  of  Laura.  Yet 
he  persists  almost  throughout  in  treating  it  as  innocent. 
How  such  an  intellectually  great  man  could  be  so  lacking 
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in  moral  perception  and  feeling  is  a  curious  problem  in 
moral  science.  It,  at  least,  proves  that  great  mental 
growth  may  take  place  beside  a  feeble  development  of 
the  moral  sense ;  that  corrupt  public  opinion  and  prac- 
tice, such  as  prevailed  in  Petrarch's  day  even  among 
Church  dignitaries,  has  much  to  do  with  the  individual 
conscience  ;  and  that  it  is  even  possible  to  believe  one's 
self  truly  religious  while  indulging  in  evil  feelings  and 
doing  wicked  deeds. 

There  is,  however,  some  ground  for  believing  that,  as 
Petrarch  advanced  in  years,  his  conscience  became  more 
sensitive.  For  example,  we  find  him  writing  in  1357  : — 

11  My  health  is  good ;  my  body  is  so  robust  that  neither 
ripe  years,  nor  grave  occupations,  nor  abstinence,  nor  pen- 
ance, can  totally  subdue  that  kicking  ass  on  whom  I  am 
constantly  making  war.  I  count  upon  the  grace  of  Heav- 
en, without  which  I  should  infallibly  fall,  as  I  fell  in  other 
times.  All  my  reliance  is  on  Christ." 

This  pregnant  passage  suggests  the  struggle  with 
nature,  made  necessary,  not  by  the  considerate  All-Father, 
but  by  the  unnatural  condition  of  life  forced  by  the  apos- 
tate Papal  Church  upon  its  clerical  orders.  It  also  im- 
plies that  the  Protestant  idea  of  salvation  by  faith  only 
was  dawning  on  the  poet's  mind. 

The  following  sonnet  is  also  suggestive  of  the  growth 
of  his  ethical  perceptions  as  he  drew  toward  the  end  of 
his  long  life  :— 

"  Ye  who  shall  hear,  amid  my  scattered  lays. 

The  sighs  with  which  I  fanned  and  fed  my  heart. 

When,  young  and  glowing,  I  was  but  in  part 
The  man  I  am  become  in  later  days ; 
Ye  who  have  marked  the  changes  of  my  style 

From  vain  despondency  to  hope  as  vain — 

From  him  among  you  who  has  felt  love's  pain 
I  hope  for  pardon,  ay.  and  pity's  smile. 
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Though  conscious  now  my  passion  was  a  theme 

Long  idly  dwelt  on  by  the  public  tongue, 

I  blush  for  all  the  vanities  I've  sung, 
And  find  the  world's  applause  a  fleeting  dream." 

Listening  to  such  penitential  confessions,  who  can  find 
it  in  his  heart  to  refuse  the  pity  and  pardon  solicited  by 
the  aged  poet  for  the  unscriptural  passion  which  gave 
inspiration  to  so  large  a  portion  of  his  poetic  work  ?  Let 
us  hope  that  He  whose  justice  is  tempered  with  mercy 
forgave  him  also,  and  that  when  his  sensitive  spirit  for- 
sook the  laurel-crowned  brow  in  which  it  dwelt  through 
the  long  period  of  seventy  years,  it  was  itself  adorned 
with  that  crown  of  life,  bought  with  the  blood  of  Him  of 
whom  the  poet  said,  "  All  my  reliance  is  on  Christ." 

On  the  morning  of  the  iQth  of  July,  1374,  Petrarch 
was  found  "  in  his  library,  sitting  with  his  head  reclining 
on  a  book."  His  soul  had  left  it  during  the  night.  His 
remains,  clad  in  red  satin,  were  buried  in  the  parish 
church  of  Arqua.  All  Italy  lamented  him.  It  still  hon- 
ors his  memory  as  a  restorer  of  ancient  learning,  a  patriot, 
a  reformer,  a  fascinating  man,  and  a  delightful  poet. 

Petrarch's  fame  as  a  poet  reposes  chiefly  on  his  son- 
nets, which  can  never  be  popularized  in  English,  because 
their  spirit  and  graces  of  diction,  which  are  so  charming 
in  the  Italian,  cannot  be  transferred  into  our  language. 
But  were  it  otherwise,  his  fame  would  not  brighten  as 
the  world  advances  toward  its  golden  age  of  Christian 
virtue.  When  the  millennium  begins  it  will  not  be 
works  of  genius  which  found  their  inspiration  in  sinful 
passion  that  men  will  care  to  read,  but  only  those  which 
sing  in  holy  strains,  begotten  by  faith  in  Him  whose  birth 
was  announced  in  the  grandest  song  that  ever  gladdened 
the  ears  and  hearts  of  men. 
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A  MAIDEN  REFUSING-  TO  MARRY  AN  EMPEROR. 

HENRY,  DUKE  OF  BAVARIA,  had  a  daughter  named 
Hedwige.  While  she  was  a  mere  child  her  father 
promised  Constantine  II.,  the  boy-emperor  at  Constan- 
tinople, that  in  due  time  she  should  become  his  wife. 
After  a  few  years  the"  youthful  sovereign,  wondering  what 
kind  of  a  maiden  his  betrothed  might  be,  sent  some 
learned  men  to  her  father's  court  to  instruct  her  in  the 
Greek  language. 

The  beautiful  Hedwige  had  a  strong  mind.  She 
loved  knowledge,  and,  giving  good  heed  to  her  instruct- 
ors, made  rapid  and  considerable  progress.  She  learned 
to  read  and  speak  Greek  with  fluency. 

But  Hedwige  had  also  the  heart  of  a  true  maiden, 
which,  as  she  grew  older,  began  to  revolt  against  the 
marriage  arranged  by  her  father,  without  any  regard  to 
the  affection  which  might  or  might  not  spring  up  in  the 
parties  most  concerned.  The  ancient  chronicler  says  she 
preferred  "  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  those  of  the  Bos- 
phorus."  We  suspect,  however,  that  it  was  not  the  banks 
of  the  Bosphorus  from  which  she  recoiled  so  much  as 
from  being  forced  by  the  imperious  will  of  her  father  to 
lie  in  the  bosom  of  a  husband  whom  she  was  never  to  see 
until  her  marriage-day,  and  whom  she  might  never  learn 
to  love. 

6e  this  as  it  may,  whatever  was  her  motive,  she  re- 
solved not  to  marry  the  young  emperor.  The  means  she 
•employed  were  certainly  not  praiseworthy,  because  they 
involved  falsehood  and  deception  ;  but  they  were  effect- 
ual. She  began  by  changing  her  demeanor  toward  her 
Greek  instructors,  treating  them  with  such  insulting 
haughtiness  as  to  offend  and  disgust  them.  Then,  when 
the  emperor  sent  a  request  for  her  portrait,  she  did  what 
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few  beautiful  women  would  have  done,  she  bribed  the 
artist  to  paint  her  in  caricature.  She  made  him  draw 
her  with  an  enormous,  awry  mouth,  and  with  "eyes 
strongly  inclined  to  look  at  each  other." 

To  add  to  the  effect  of  this  unattractive  picture,  she 
sent  a  letter  with  it,  saying  that  her  greatest  desire  was 
to  lead  a  learned  and  religious  life.  *  If  your  majesty  re- 
quires it,"  she  wrote,  "  I  will  fulfill  the  contract  made  for 
us  in  our  childhood.  But  I  hope,  in  that  case,  you  will 
repay  me  for  the  cares  of  royalty  and  marriage  by  giving 
me  all  the  facilities  existing  in  your  court  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  science.  Especially  do  I  wish  to  investigate  the 
sources  of  the  dispute  between  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Churches,  the  respective  merits  of  which  I  have  not  yet 
maturely  considered." 

Surely  this  portraiture  of  her  mental  self,  in  an  age 
which  did  not  know  how  to  appreciate  a  learned  woman, 
but  was  inclined  to  look  upon  her  as  almost  a  monstros- 
ity, was  not  calculated  to  charm  a  prince  whose  habits 
were  luxurious,  indolent,  and  voluptuous.  To  make  her 
appear  still  worse  in  his  eyes,  there  came  a  letter  from 
the  learned  men  he  had  sent  to  instruct  her,  hinting,  as 
boldly  as  they  dared,  at  the  sternness  of  her  demeanor 
and  the  unamiability  of  her  temper. 

These  combined  descriptions  of  his  betrothed  were 
too  much  for  the  young  emperor.  They  led  him  to  be- 
lieve that  Hedwige  was  homely  in  her  features,  ill-tem- 
pered, and  imperious  in  her  spirit,  and  addicted  to  dry 
studies,  with  which  he  had  not  the  smallest  degree  of 
sympathy.  He  would  not  marry  such  a  lady.  She 
would  be  the  torment,  not  the  joy,  of  his  life.  Accord- 
ingly, he  wrote  her  a  letter,  in  which  he  unqualifiedly 
"restored  her  pledge  and  withdrew  his  own,"  thinking 
himself  a  happy  man  in  making  a  timely  escape  from 
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marriage  with  a  disagreeable  companion.  The  hasty 
young  emperor  knew  not  the  value  of  the  prize  he  was 
throwing  away  when  he  dispatched  that  important  mis- 
sive. 

Few  women  have  lived,  especially  few  so  beautiful, 
rich,  and  high-born  as  Hedwige  was,  who  would  have 
refused  the  hand  of  an  emperor.  It  required  a  rare 
measure  of  moral  -courage.  It  was  a  great  sacrifice  for  a 
fatherless  girl  to  lay  on  the  altar  of  maidenly  delicacy. 
For  this,  if  we  rightly  divine  her  motive,  she  is  worthy  of 
immortal  praise  ;  though  for  the  hypocritical  method  she 
adopted  we  have  no  word  of  approval  or  apology  to  offer. 
Had  she  honestly  avowed  her  real  motive  she  would  be 
worthy  of  unqualified  honor.  Probably  her  crooked  meas- 
ures would  have  failed  of  success  if  her  father  had  been 
still  alive,  and  she  would  have  been  compelled  to  accept 
the  emperor  for  her  husband. 

After  all,  the  character  of  Hedwige  must  be  accepted 
as  a  puzzle.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  she  was  re- 
leased from  her  betrothal,  many  young  princes  and  nobles 
sought  her  for  a  bride.  She  refused  them  all  ;  preferring, 
she  said,  "  study  and  liberty  to  the  most  brilliant  mar- 
riage." 

Nevertheless,  when  Burcard,  Duke  of  Swabia,  "a  man 
old  enough  to  be  her  father,"  offered  her  his  hand,  she 
accepted  it  and  became  Duchess  of  Swabia !  Was  this 
love  or  caprice  ?  Her  old  admirers  called  it  by  the  latter 
name.  Her  learned  friends,  who  knew  her  better,  did  not 
attribute  it  to  the  former.  Possibly  her  heart  was  not 
strongly  affectionate.  Her  love  was  less  a  sentiment  than 
a  duty,  and  she  merely  gave  the  respect  and  affection  of 
friendship  with  her  hand  to  the  Duke  of  Swabia.  It  may 
have  been  that  her  love  of  literature  led  her  to  marry  an 
old  man,  in  whose  more  quiet  home  she  might  expect  to 
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find  more  liberty  and  leisure  for  her  chosen  pursuits  than 
was  possible  in  either  the  castle  of  a  young  nobleman  or 
the  cell  of  a  nunnery.  It  is  certain  that  she  did  cultivate 
literature  and  patronize  learned  men  with  noble  gener- 
osity through  her  long  life. 

The  union  of  youth  with  age  is  not  usually  productive 
of  happiness  to  either.  But  Hedwige  appears  to  have 
been  happy  with  her  venerable  duke,  and  he  with  her, 
during  the  brief  period  they  were  permitted  to  dwell  to- 
gether. She  became  a  widow  when  under  thirty,  and 
"  never  threw  away  the  duke's  honored  name  to  embrace 
that  of  a  younger  lord." 

Hedwige,  if  not  a  liberal,  was  a  good  stepmother  to  her 
husband's  only  daughter,  Bertha,  afterwards  an  empress, 
distinguished  for  her  many  virtues.  This  fact  is  also  very 
creditable  to  her  memory.  Taking  her  life  throughout, 
she  must  be  regarded  as  a  cultivated  woman  who  was  in 
advance  of  her  age,  albeit  the  most  remarkable  fact  in  her 
life  was  that  dissolution  of  her  betrothal,  by  which  she  re- 
fused the  crown  of  an  empress.  One  or  two  other  in- 
cidents of  her  singular  career  may,  however,  not  be  with- 
out interest  to  the  curious  reader. 

As  a  ruler  this  noble  lady  was  greatly  beloved.  So 
deeply  did  she  impress  her  subjects  by  her  virtues  that 
her  name  was  remembered  with  affection  for  ages.  In 
the  Alps  of  the  Tyrol,  and  of  Rhetia,  nine  centuries  after 
her  death,  "they  swore  by  the  days  of  Hedwige,"  says  the 
old  chronicler,  "  as  formerly  at  Rome  they  invoked  the 
head  of  the  emperor." 

Once  during  her  life-time  the  filthy  tongue  of  scandal 
dared  to  defile  the  pure  name  of  Hedwige.  She  had 
obtained  the  aid  of  a  learned  monk  of  St.  Gall,  named 
Eccard,  to  assist  her  in  perfecting  her  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  language.  On  his  arrival  at  her  palace,  says  the 
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chronicler  again,  "  his  beautiful  pupil  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and  introduced  him  into  her  apartment,  where  they 
thenceforth  passed  the  day,  and  sometimes  part  of  the 
ni^ht,  together,  in  reading  and  commenting  upon  Greek 
and  Latin  authors,  the  door  of  the  study  being  always 
open,  and  one  of  the  ladies  of  her  suite  always  in  attend- 
ance to  bring  them  volumes  for  consultation,  trim  their 
often  exhausted  lamp,  and  intervene  between  them  and 
the  suspicions  of  the  ill-minded." 

But  the  handsome  young  monk,  fascinated  by  the 
wit,  beauty,  and  wisdom  of  his  lovely  pupil,  ventured  one 
day  upon  some  trifling  liberty.  But  he  swiftly  learned 
that  Hedwige  was  not  disposed  to  trifle  at  even  the  re- 
motest outwork  of  female  virtue.  She  was  no  prototype 
of  the  future  Heloise.  "  She  caused  him  to  be  bound  to 
one  of  the  massive  pillars  of  the  monster  bed  which  re- 
ceived her  royal  limbs  at  night — for  in  Swabia  at  that  dis- 
tant era  the  bed  of  greatness  was  not,  as  now,  fastidiously 
hidden  from  vulgar  sight ;  it  might  not  occupy  the  throne- 
room  or  council-room,  but  its  giant  proportions  and  gor- 
geous magnificence,  surrounded  by  a  gilt  balustrade,  often 
threw  a  degree  of  awful  splendor  over '  my  lady's  chamber,' 
into  which  at  proper  hours  even  mailed  knights  and 
surpliced  priests  might  enter  without  scandal  or  in- 
delicacy." 

Bound  to  the  pillar  of  her  bed,  Hedwige  kept  her  im- 
pertinent teacher  "  many  doleful  hours,  a  piteous  spec- 
tacle, no  doubt,  to  the  sedate  matrons  and  demure  dam- 
sels who  formed  her  suite ;  but,  it  may  be,  a  rather  ludi- 
crous one  to  the  discreet  or  scornful  knights  and  saucy 
varlets  for  whose  edification  and  example  he  was,  per- 
haps, thus  publicly  exposed.  A  threat  of  severer  chastise- 
ment was  announced,  in  case  of  a  second  transgression." 
But  the  young  monk  needed  no  second  demonstration  of 
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the  virtuous  widow's  anger.  She  had  so  "whipped  the 
offending  Adam  out  of  him,  that  he  pined  for  nothing 
more  but  to  get  back  to  his  monastery."  The  first  oppor- 
tunity that  offered  he  ran  away  from  his  noble  pupil's 
palace,  and  took  refuge  from  her  indignation  in  his  quiet 
cell. 

Hedwige  was  angry  at  the  manner  of  the  humiliated 
monk's  departure.  She  went  in  state  to  the  monastery,  and 
demanded  his  return.  The  abbot,  pitying  poor  Eccard, 
firmly  refused  to  order  him  to  go  back.  Hedwige  dis- 
sembled, hiding  her  indignation  beneath  a  composed  face ; 
but,  under  a  plea  of  adding  some  elaborate  work  to  a 
stole,  or  ecclesiastical  scarf,  she  had  formerly  presented  to 
the  abbot,  she  got  that  valuable  article  out  of  his  pos- 
session. The  stole  was  never  returned  !  This  was  her 
revenge — womanly,  perhaps,  but  certainly  neither  Chris- 
tian nor  dignified.  That  act  stains  her  memory. 

The  Abbot  of  Reichnau,  a  rival  to  him  of  St.  Gall, 
hearing  of  this  affair,  sarcastically  remarked  : — 

"O  yes,  young  Eccard  certainly  limps  a  little  on  one 
leg,  but  he  has  a  marvelously  sweet  voice  with  which  to 
communicate  his  lessons,  besides  the  finest  pair  of  eyes  I 
ever  saw  in  a  human  head.  Hah  !  hah !  hah  ! " 

This  abbot's  sarcastic  innuendoes  were  duly  reported 
to  Hedwige.  Unluckily  for  the  reverend  scandal-monger, 
she  was  his  suserain,or  feudal  chief.  As  such  she  quickly- 
made  him  feel  her  power,  imposing  a  heavy  fine  upon  his 
monastery,  and  commanding  his  bishop  to  give  hfm  such 
a  reprimand  as  made  him  sparing,  henceforth,  of  his  sar- 
casms at  the  lady's  expense.  Certainly  she  was  a  duchess 
with  whose  good  name  not  even  an  abbot  could  trifle 
with  impunity. 

Despite  her  faults,  and  she  no  doubt  had  many,  Hed- 
wige won  a  deserved  reputation  for  "scrupulous  purity, 
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boundless  charity,  and  such  a  constant,  consistent  course 
of  impartiality  in  the  government  of  the  country,  that  if 
her  severity  made  iniquity  and  the  oppressor  tremble,  her 
active  goodness  caused  her  to  be  blessed  by  the  feeble 
and  unfortunate." 


THEOLINDA'S  COURTSHIP  AND  MARRIAGE. 

THEOLINDA  was  a  German  princess,  daughter  of  Gari- 
bold,  King  of  Bavaria.  She  was  extremely  beautiful,  and 
the  fame  of  her  beauty  was  spread  over  Europe  by  the 
wandering  minstrels,  who  sung  her  praises  in  the  castles 
of  knights  and  barons,  and  in  the  courts  of  princes. 

Many  princes  had  sued  for  the  hand  of  Theolinda, 
but  she  had  firmly  refused  them  all.  At  last  the  gallant 
and  high-spirited  Antharis,  the  youthful  king  of  Lom- 
bardy,  hearing  of  her  beauty,  sent  an  embassy  to  her 
father's  court,  proposing  marriage.  But  being  of  a  cau- 
tious disposition,  and  unwilling  to  be  deceived  on  so  im- 
portant a  matter  as  the  selection  of  a  bride,  the  young 
monarch  accompanied  his  embassadors,  dressed  as  a  gen- 
tleman of  rank  attached  to  the  mission. 

Under  this  guise  he  gained  admission  to  her  father's 
court.  During  the  audience  granted  his  embassadors, 
Antharis  said  to  King  Garibold : — 

"  May  it  please  your  majesty,  I  am  the  friend  of  An- 
tharis, who  has  intrusted  me  with  the  delicate  commission 
of  giving  him  a  special  representation  of  the  manners  and 
person  of  his  intended  bride.  May  I  behold  the  beautiful 
Theolinda  ?" 

This  declaration  not  being  denied  by  the  accredited 
embassador,  and  King  Garibold  deeming  the  request  a 
proper  one,  Theolinda  was  summoned  to  appear  and  un- 
dergo an  ordeal  which  was  certainly  not  a  pleasant  one 
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for  a  maiden  princess,  or,  indeed,  for  a  maiden  of  either 
high  or  low  degree. 

Aware  of  the  purpose  for  which  she  was  brought 
before  the  disguised  Antharis,  she  was  covered  with 
blushes  of  maidenly  confusion  when  she  entered  his  pres- 
ence. These  blushes  only  heightened  her  beauty,  how- 
ever. Antharis  was  instantly  enchanted.  He  gazed  upon 
her  for  a  few  moments  in  silent  ecstasy.  It  was  a  decided 
case  of  love  at  first  sight.  Recovering  his  self-possession 
quickly,  however,  and  still  pretending  to  be  only  the 
friend  of  the  real  wooer,  he  stepped  forward,  bowed  with 
profound  reverence,  and  said  : 

"  All  hail,  queen  of  Italy  !" 

Then,  looking  up  into  the  blushing  face  of  the  lady 
princess,  he  added : 

"  Will  your  royal  highness,  in  conformity  with  an  an- 
cient custom  of  my  nation,  be  pleased  to  present  a  cup 
of  wine  to  me  as  the  first  of  your  new  subjects  ?" 

Theolinda,  with  modest  deference,  looked  toward  her 
royal  father,  as  if  asking  whether  she  might  or  might  not 
give  the  desired  cup  of  wine.  The  old  king  smiled,  and 
said : — 

"  Give  him  the  wine-cup,  my  daughter." 

The  princess  took  the  jeweled  cup  from  the  hand  of 
an  attendant  and  handed  it  to  the  disguised  prince.  He 
received  it  kneeling.  In  returning  the  cup  he  slyly  con- 
trived to  touch  her  hand,  and  then  drew  his  finger  over 
his  lips.  This  questionable  liberty  the  royal  damsel 
deemed  disrespectful,  and,  though  otherwise  pleased  with 
the  gallant  bearing  of  the  handsome  stranger,  she  retired 
from  the  interview  with  not  a  little  German  hauteur  in 
her  manner. 

In  the  privacy  of  her  own  apartment  the  princess 
consulted  her  nurse — an  important  personage  in  noble 
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houses  of  ancient  times.  That  matron,  more  penetrating, 
or  possibly  more  imaginative,  than  her  young  mistress, 
said  to  her  :— 

44  Depend  upon  it  that  he  was  the  lover  himself.  None 
but  he  would  have  dared  to  do  such  a  presumptuous  thing." 

Whether  this  assurance  made  the  maiden's  heart  beat 
more  warmly  or  not,  the  old  chronicler  has  not  informed 
us.  The  reader  is  at  liberty  to  decide  for  himself. 

The  unsuspecting  King  Garibold  dismissed  the  em- 
bassadors,  sending  with  them  several  of  his  nobles,  who 
were  to  bring  back  the  king  of  Italy's  formal  recognition 
of  the  princess  as  his  wife.  Antharis  departed  with  them, 
still  preserving  his  incognito. 

When  the  party  reached  the  confines  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy  Antharis  astonished  the  Bavarian  nobles  by  sud- 
denly rising  in  his  saddle,  throwing  his  battle-ax  with  in- 
comparable strength  and  dexterity  against  a  distant  tree, 
and  exclaiming  exultingly  : — 

"  Such  are  the  strokes  of  the  king  of  the  Lombards  !" 

Thus  did  the  love-smitten  king  throw  aside  his  dis- 
guise. He  soon  had  opportunity  to  prove  the  depth  of 
his  sudden  affection  for  Theolinda,  for  the  French  shortly 
after  drove  her  father  from  his  throne,  and  Garibold  and 
his  daughter  appeared  in  Italy  as  fugitives.  But  Antharis 
married  her  nevertheless.  It  was  a  happy  marriage  while 
it  lasted,  which  was  only  one  short  year,  when  death  made 
Theolinda  a  widow. 
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MOHAMMED  AND  HIS  KADIJAH. 

THE  Scripture  story  of  the  introduction  of  evil  into 
our  sin-smitten  world  informs  us  that  woman's  credulity 
and  curiosity  opened  the  fatal  flood-gate.  Since  that  in- 
auspicious hour  woman  has  continued  to  influence  the 
destiny  of  the  race  both  for  weal  and  woe  in  no  small 
degree.  Perhaps  no  single  event,  apart  from  the  ad- 
vent of  Christ,  ever  effected  vaster  changes  in  human 
society  than  the  birth  of  Islamism.  And  it  is  unques- 
tionable that  a  woman's  love  had  much  to  do  with  the 
rise  of  that  scourge  of  mankind.  Indeed,  one  can  scarce- 
ly imagine  the  possibility  of  its  origin  by  means  of  Mo- 
hammed, but  for  the  affection  of  a  wealthy  widow  named 
Kadijah.  A  glance  at  the  early  career  of  the  false  prophet 
will,  we  think,  satisfy  the  reader  on  this  point. 

Mohammed  was  nobly  born.  The  blood  of  the  most 
illustrious  Arab  princes  flowed  in  his  veins.  His  family 
were  the  princes  of  Mecca.  His  grandfather,  Abdol  Mo- 
talleb,  was  rich  and  generous.  His  father  was  Abdallah, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  modest  of  the  Arabian 
youth.  His  mother,  Amina,  was  also  of  the  noblest  an- 
cestry. When  they  were  married,  the  Arab  chroniclers 
affirm  that  two  hundred  virgins,  each  of  whom  had  se- 
cretly hoped  to  be  Abdallah's  bride,  died  of  jealousy  and 
despair.  The  same  authorities  assure  us  that  seven  days 
after  Mohammed's  birth,  which, occurred  in  Mecca  in  Au- 
gust, 570,  A.  D.,  his  grandfather  gave  a  banquet  to  the 
princes  of  his  tribe.  After  the  repast  was  over  the  guests 
desired  to  give  the  infant  a  name.  Abdol  Motalleb  in- 
stantly replied : — 

"  I  name  this  child  Mohammed." 

"  Tell  us,  O  Abdol  Motalleb,"  inquired  the  guests, 
"  why  you  do  not  do  after  the  custom  of  our  fathers,  and 
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give  your  grandson  a  name  which  has  belonged  to  some 
one  of  our  ancestors  ?" 

"His  name  shall  be  Mohammed,"  rejoined  the  chief, 
"and  may  the  Most  High  glorify  in  heaven  him  whom  he 
has  created  on  earth  ! " 

Thus,  according  to  the  Anil)  Ic^cnd4|l  came  to  pass 
that  the  son  of  Abdallah  and  Amina  was  called  Mo- 
hammed, a  name  which  signifies  "  praised,"  or  "  most 
glorious." 

But,  notwithstanding  the  boy's  significant  name,  his 
early  life  was  marked  by  great  misfortunes.  While  he 
was  yet  a  child  his  father  and  mother  died.  His  grand- 
father took  the  orphan  into  his  home  and  family.  Two 
years  later  that  venerable  man  died  also,  and  young  Mo- 
hammed was  taken  into  the  house  of  his  paternal  uncle, 
Abu  Taleb.  His  inheritance  consisted  of  only  five  camels 
and  one  slave. 

Very  little  is  known  concerning  Mohammed's  boy-life, 
though  it  is  generally  admitted  that  he  was  kindly  treated 
by  his  uncle,  but  so  poorly  educated  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  could  even  read  and  write.  When  he  was  thir- 
teen years  old,  his  uncle  sent  him  with  his  trading  caravan 
into  Syria  that  he  might  study  the  mercantile  profession, 
which  was  to  be  his  avocation.  It  is  supposed  that  he  con- 
tinued in  his  uncle's  service,  either  as  a  soldier  in  the  field 
of  battle,  or  as  a  merchant  traveling  between  Mecca  and 
the  cities  of  Syria,  until  he  reached  his  twenty-fifth  year. 
At  that  period  he  entered  the  service  of  a  rich  and  noble 
widow  of  Mecca  named  Kadijah,  who  made  him  her 
factor  or  agent. 

By  this  time,  however,  Mohammed  had  acquired  a 
high  reputation  for  honesty,  good  faith,  nobleness  of  con- 
duct, courage,  and  benevolence.  Those  who  knew  him 
best  had  surnamed  him  El  Amin,  the  trustworthy.  He 
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was,  moreover,  a  man  of  easy  wit,  clear  judgment,  reten- 
tive memory,  sublime  imagination,  and  persuasive  oratory. 


ARABIAN    CARAVAN. 


He  had  a  commanding  presence.  His  aspect  was  majes- 
tic, his  eye  piercing,  his  smile  gracious  and  winning,  and 
his  countenance  uncommonly  beautiful. 

We  are  not,  therefore,  at  all  surprised  that,  after  being 
in  the  service  of  Kadijah  three  years,  that  lady  set  her 
heart  upon  making  him  her  husband.  She  was  forty 
years  of  age,  had  buried  two  husbands,  and  Mohammed 
was  either  too  indifferent  to  her  charms,  too  modest,  or 
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too  poor  to  make  any  pretensions  to  the  hand  of  so  rich 
a  mistress.  It  was  plain  that  she  must  either  do  the 
wooing,  or  abandon  all  idea  of  having  her  handsome  and 
accomplished  agent  for  a  husband.  Resolved  not  to  do 
the  latter,  she  did  the  former.  Using  a  widow's  skill,  de- 
rived from  her  experience  in  love  affairs,  she  contrived  to 
make  the  offer  of  her  hand  and  fortune  in  such  a  way 
that  Mohammed  accepted  both  without  despising  the 
blushing  offerer.  Perhaps  he  had  previously  cherished  a 
secret  passion  for  his  fair  employer.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
he  became  her  husband.  Their  nuptials  were  celebrated 
with  great  splendor.  Arab  legends  tell  us  that  "  a  voice 
from  the  skies  pronounced  their  union  happy ;  that  the 
boys  and  girls  of  paradise  were  led  out  on  the  joyous 
occasion  in  their  bridal  robes ;  that  the  hills  and  valleys 
capered  for  gladness  at  the  sounds  of  unearthly  music  ; 
and  that  fragrance  was  breathed  through  all  nature ! " 

Better  far  than  this  beautiful  Arabian  fiction  is  the 
historical  fact  that  the  married  pair  were,  or  became, 
fondly  attached  to  each  other.  Polygamy  was  allowed 
and  practiced  by  their  people,  but  during  Kadijah's  life 
Mohammed  took  no  other  wife.  He  gave  her  his  undi- 
vided love.  She  bore  him  eight  children ;  and  after  her 
death,  which  took  place  when  she  was  sixty-four,  he,  hav- 
ing then  become  the  prophet  of  a  new  faith,  placed  her 
in  the  rank  of  the  four  perfect  women. 

This  marriage  made  Mohammed  one  of  the  richest 
men  in  Mecca.  It  restored  to  him  the  princely  dignity  prop- 
er to  his  high  birth.  It  made  him  a  man  of  ample  leisure 
for  study  and  meditation,  or  for  mercantile  activity,  as 
he  might  choose.  It  seems  that  at  first  he  continued  to 
travel  and  trade ;  that  during  his  travels  he  conversed 
with  learned  men  on  the  mysteries  of  the  Jewish  religion 
and  the  religious  traditions  of  his  own  country.  Subse- 
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quently  his  meditative  habits  increased,  he  wandered 
much  in  solitary  places,  he  prayed  often,  he  gave  much 
to  the  poor,  his  imagination  became  excited,  and  finally, 
when  nearly  forty-one  years  old,  he  either  pretended  to 
receive  a  mission  from  Heaven,  or  really  believed  that 
he  did.  But  whether  he  was  fanatic  or  hypocrite — self- 
deceived,  or  a  cunning,  conscious  deceiver  of  mankind — no 
man  certainly  knows.  It  is  probable  that  both  fanaticism 
and  hypocrisy  contributed  in  greater  or  less  proportion 
to  his  prophetic  pretensions. 

Here  again  the  love  of  Kadijah  served  him  with  effect. 
It  led  her  to  believe  him  when  he  told  her  that  the  angel 
Gabriel  had  appeared  to  him  and  taught  him  his  first 
prophetic  message  to  the  nation,  saying  unto  him,  "  O 
Mohammed,  thou  art  the  apostle  of  God,  and  I  am  the 
angel  Gabriel."  Her  womanly  heart  accepted  him  at 
once  and  joyfully  in  his  new  character.  She  became  his 
first  convert.  Had  she  derided  him  and  used  her  influ- 
ence against  him,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  could  have 
won  his  servant,  Zeid  Ebn  Hareth,  who  became  his  sec- 
ond convert,  or  Ali,  his  cousin,  and  third  disciple.  Her 
vigorous  hostility  would  very  likely  have  hindered  these 
men  from  becoming  the  neophytes  of  the  new  faith.  But 
her  acceptance  won  them  and  encouraged  him.  Never- 
theless, it  cost  him  four  years  of  arduous  private  effort 
to  secure  nine  followers. 

Having  gained  this  little  band  of  proselytes  from 
among  his  own  and  his  wife's  relations,  Mohammed  pro- 
ceeded to  announce  his  mission  in  a  more  public  manner 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca.  He  was  laughed  at,  ridi- 
culed, and  persecuted  ;  still  he  continued  to  assert  his  pro- 
phetic character  with  unflinching  courage  and  unremit- 
ting zeal.  His  success  in  making  converts  was  very 
small,  and  the  persecution  against  them  so  bitter  that  at 
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one  time  they  were  compelled  to  flee  from  Mecca.  Noth- 
ing but  the  powerful  influence  of  his  own  and  his  wife's 
families  enabled  him  to  bid  defiance  to  his  foes  and  remain. 
But,  twelve  years  after  he  began  his  public  mission, 
Kadijah  died.  Mohammed  was  deeply  grieved,  for  he 
had  continued  to  love  her  with  fond  devotion.  Nothing 
could  console  him  for  his  loss,  not  even  the  blooming 
Ayesha,  whom  he  married  shortly  after  Kadijah's  death. 
His  excessive  sorrow  for  his  first  wife  made  the  second 
one  jealous.  One  day  she  reproached  him,  saying  :— 

"  Why  do  you  weep  for  Kadijah  ?  Was  she  not  old  ! 
Has  not  God  given  you  a  younger,  a  better,  and  a  more 
beautiful  wife  in  her  place?" 

"  More  beautiful  truly,"  replied  the  bereaved  prophet, 
"  and  younger,  but  not  better.  There  cannot  be  a  better. 
She  believed  in  me  when  men  despised  me.  She  relieved 
my  wants  when  I  was  poor  and  persecuted." 

Mohammed's  uncle  died  the  same  year.  To  com- 
memorate his  double  loss,  rje  called  it  "  the  year  of  mourn- 
ing," by  which  name  it  is  still  known  among  his  followers. 
They  are  thereby  reminded  of  the  woman  whom  the 
prophet  loved  with  such  romantic  and  faithful  affection, 
and  to  whom  he  was  so  much  indebted  for  the  opportu- 
nities which  favored  the  beginning  of  his  prophetical 
career.  As  already  intimated,  one  cannot  dogmatically 
affirm  that  but  for  Kadijah's  love  there  would  have  been 
no  Mohammedanism  ;  nevertheless,  one  cannot  help  see- 
ing that  her  affection  appears  like  the  staple  to  which  the 
chain  of  events  which  favored  its  birth  was  fastened. 
Why  it  was  so,  and  why  Providence  permitted  such  a 
chastisment  to  his  cause  as  Mohammedanism  to  arise  and 
spread,  are  among  those  "  secret  things "  which  belong 
"  unto  the  Lord  our  God."  We  may  wonder,  but  we 
should  also  reverently  adore,  and  patiently  "  wait  for  light.' 
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During  the  life  of  Kadijah,  his  first  wife,  Mohammed 
was  in  the  strictest  sense  a  monogamist.  After  her  death 
he  became,  both  theoretically  and  practically,  a  polygamist. 
No  doubt  a  desire  to  increase  his  political  influence  by 
marrying  the  daughters  of  influential  families  was  at  first 
one  of  his  leading  motives  for  this  change.  But  there  is 
too  much  reason  for  believing  that,  as  his  prophetic  claims 
won  credence,  and  his  sword  gained  him  empire  and 
power,  he,  like  Solomon  of  old,  became  more  and  more 
a  sensualist.  Hence  he  multiplied  his  wives,  filled  his 
harem  with  concubines,  and  defiled  the  pages  of  his 
Koran  with  pretended  revelations  in  justification  of  his 
lusts,  and  in  favor  of  polygamy  and  concubinage  among 
"  the  faithful." 

Next  to  Kadijah,  Ayesha  was  the  best  beloved  among 
his  wives.  But  for  the  amazing  physical  precocity  in 
Oriental  lands,  one  could  not  believe  the  historic  fact 
that  Mohammed  married  her  when  she  was  only  nine 
years  old !  She  is  reputed  to  have  been  very  beautiful,, 
and  was  charged  by  her  enemies  with  marital  infidelity. 
Whether  this  charge  was  true  or  false  is  unknown.  The 
prophet  either  believed  it  to  be  false,  or  wished  others  to 
believe  in  her  spotless  purity,  and,  therefore,  found  it  con- 
venient to  obtain  a  revelation  in  Ayesha's  favor.  This 
divine  communication,  after  censuring  the  lady's  slander- 
ers, says:  "Had  it  not  been  for  the  indulgence  of  God 
toward  you,  and  his  mercy  in  this  world,  and  in  that 
which  is  to  come,  verily  a  grievous  punishment  had  been 
inflicted  on  you  for  the  calumny  which  ye  have  spread ; 
when  ye  published  with  your  tongues  and  spoke  that  with 
your  mouths  of  which  ye  have  no  knowledge ;  and  es- 
teemed it  to  be  light,  whereas  it  is  a  matter  of  importance 
before  God." 

Whether    innocent    or    guilty,    Ayesha's    memory    is 
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stained  by  this  passage  of  the  Koran,  which  proves  at 
least  that  she  was  not  "above  suspicion,"  as  the  wife  of  a 
prophet  ought  to  have  been.  But,  guilty  or  not,  she  re- 
tained her  hold  on  Mohammed's  affections.  She  was  a 
"  strong-minded  "  woman.  After  the  prophet's  death  she 
became  the  accredited  expositor  of  his  opinions,  and 
through  the  long  period  of  forty-eight  years  exerted  a 
powerful  influence  over  the  politics  of  the  new  empire 
founded  by  her  husband. 

Another  of  his  wives  was  a  handsome  Jewess,  named 
Safya.  Her  case  illustrates  the  fact  that  an  Oriental  harem 
is  often  the  scene  of  petty  bickerings  and  uncomfortable 
quarrels.  One  day  Safya  complained  to  him,  saying: — 

"  O  Mohammed,  my  companions  reproach  me,  say- 
ing, '  O  thou  Jewess !  the  daughter  of  a  Jew  and  a 
Jewess !" 

"  Canst  thou  not  say,"  replied  the  prophet,  "  Aaron  is 
my  father,  Moses  is  my  uncle,  and  Mohammed  is  my 
husband  ?" 

After  dismissing  Safya  with  these  words  the  prophet 
seems  to  have  reflected  that  her  trouble  was  typical  of  a 
state  of  things  likely  to  exist  not  only  in  his  own  but  in 
every  other  harem.  Hence  he  cunningly  devised  a  reve- 
lation for  the  Koran  in  the  interest  of  that  unholy  adjunct 
of  polygamy.  It  reads  thus  :— 

"  O  true  believers,  let  not  men  laugh  other  men  to 
scorn,  who,  peradventure,  may  be  better  than  themselves; 
neither  let  women  laugh  other  women  to  scorn,  who  may 
possibly  be  better  than  themselves.  Neither  defame  one 
another,  nor  call  one  another  by  opprobrious  appellations." 

This  is  good  counsel  in  itself.  But  the  harem,  being 
founded  on  immoral  indulgences,  cannot  be  maintained 
in  peace  by  a  good  precept.  One  vice  throws  the  wheels 
of  human  nature  off  the  track,  and  they  cannot  run 
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smoothly  until  restored  by  faith  and  pure  practice  to 
their  normal  lines. 

Still  another  of  Mohammed's  wives  was  Zeinab,  by 
whose  beauty  he  was  accidentally  smitten,  and  with 
whom  he  became  suddenly  enamored,  like  David  with 
Bathsheba.  Zeinab  was  the  wife  of  Zeid,  his  former  slave. 
He  had  freed  this  man,  and,  standing  by  the  black  stone 
of  the  Kaaba,  had  publicly  adopted  him  as  his  son  and 
heir.  Going  to  his  house  one  day,  he  chanced  to  see 
Zeinab,  and  fell  so  violently  in  love  with  her  that  he  ex- 
claimed : — 

"  Praised  be  God,  who  turneth  the  hearts  of  men  as 
he  pleaseth  ! " 

Strange  mixture  of  religion  with  lust !  Surely  Mo- 
hammed was  not  so  blind  as  to  imagine  that  his  unlawful 
desire  was  a  thing  acceptable  to  a  God  of  purity.  In  this 
exclamation,  if  in  nothing  else,  he  was  most  assuredly  a 
conscious  hypocrite ! 

When  the  grateful  Zeid  was  informed  of  his  old  mas- 
ter's love  for  his  wife  he  was  greatly  troubled.  He  loved 
the  beautiful  Zeinab,  and  he  was  anxious  to  gratify  the 
man  to  whom  he  was  so  deeply  indebted,  and  whose 
friendship  was  of  the  last  importance  to  his  interests. 
There  was,  therefore,  a  mighty  conflict  in  his  soul  be- 
tween his  conjugal  affection  on  one  side,  and  his  gratitude 
and  temporal  ambition  on  the  other.  To  us  it  appears 
singular  that  he  did  not  indignantly  revolt  from  the 
prophet,  whose  unbridled  lust  disproved  his  claims  to  in- 
tercourse with  a  pure  God.  That  he  did  not  must  be 
ascribed  to  his  low  moral  perceptions,  and  to  his  habit 
of  submission  to  the  will  of  a  superior.  We  must  judge 
him  by  the  standard  of  his  time  and  country,  not  by  our 
own,  when  we  read  that  he  finally  resolved  to  sacrifice 
his  affection  for  Zeinab. 
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There  was  such  a  display  of  generosity  in  the  poor 
fellow's  method  of  making  the  sacrifice  that,  in  spite  of 
the  moral  wrong  involved,  we  cannot  refuse  him  a  certain 
measure  of  admiration.  Having  made  up  his  mind,  he 
privately  informed  Mohammed,  and  then  openly  declared 
that,  having  lost  his  affection  for  Zeinab,  he  intended  to 
divorce  her. 

Had  Mohammed  listened  to  the  voices  of  honor, 
manhood,  and  right,  he  would  have  scorned  to  accept 
this  sacrifice.  Indeed,  he  did  decline  it  at  first;  but  his 
unlawful  passions  would  not  be  bridled.  He  proceeded 
to  cover  the  scandalous  deed  with  the  mantle  of  a  divine 
revelation,  in  which  it  was  profanely  said:  "No  crime  is 
to  be  charged  on  the  prophet  as  to  what  God  hath 
allowed  him." 

Having  thus  quieted  the  scruples  of  his  blinded  fol- 
lowers, he  married  Zeinab,  who  is  said  to  have  been  more 
than  consoled  for  the  loss  of  the  compliant  Zeid  by  the 
honor  of  an  alliance  with  the  prophet  of  God.  History 
affirms  that  they  lived  in  as  much  affection  as  is  possible 
in  a  harem,  and  that  to  the  day  of  the  prophet's  death  she 
was  wont  to  glory  over  her  companions,  saying : — 

"  O  wives  of  Mohammed !  you  were  married  to  the 
prophet  by  your  parents  and  kindred ;  I  was  united  to 
him  by  God  himself,  who  dwells  above  the  seven 
heavens." 

Conceding,  as  one  must,  that  Zeinab  believed  her  own 
words,  one  cannot  help  exclaiming,  "  Could  credulity  go 
further  than  this!" 

Mohammed,  like  Solomon,  was  not  content  with  law- 
ful wives.  He  would  have  concubines  also.  One  of  these, 
perhaps  the  first,  certainly  the  favorite,  was  Mary,  an 
Egyptian  slave.  One  of  his  wives  reproached  him  with 
bitter  words  for  this  crime.  Apparently  struck  by  a 
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sense  of  his  guilt,  he  promised,  with  a  solemn  oath,  not  to 
repeat  his  sin.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  Zeid's  wife,  his  evil 
nature  triumphed.  He  broke  his  oath.  Fearing  lest 
scandal  should  blacken  his  prophetic  name,  he  had  re- 
course to  the  never-failing  source  of  his  revelations — his 
own  cunning  brain — and  issued  the  following  shameless 
communication  as  received  from  heaven : — 

"  O  prophet,  why  holdest  thou  that  to  be  prohibited 
which  God  hath  allowed  thee,  seeking  to  please  thy  wives, 
since  God  is  inclined  to  forgive,  and  is  merciful  ?  God 
hath  allowed  you  the  dissolution  of  your  oaths,  and  God 
is  your  master." 

This  is  simple  blasphemy.  It  represents  God  as  per- 
mitting the  violation  of  one's  oath  in  the  interest  of  a  shame- 
ful vice.  The  enemies  of  Christianity  sometimes  sneer  at 
David  and  Solomon,  as  resembling  this  false  prophet ;  but 
guilty  as  they  were  in  respect  to  polygamy  and  concubin- 
age— Solomon  especially — they  did  not  plead  the  approval 
of  heaven  in  defense  of  their  sins.  On  the  contrary,  they 
repented  in  dust  and  ashes.  The  Bible  is  a  book  which 
"  makes  for  righteousness ; "  the  Koran,  though  it  en- 
joins some  virtuous  practices,  is,  on  the  whole,  a  book  that 
"  makes  for  unrighteousness." 

That  a  religion  taught  by  such  a  character  as  Mo- 
hammed should  have  spread  so  widely,  held  such  sway, 
and  maintained  its  hold  so  long,  is  one  of  the  marvels  of 
human  story.  Could  it  be  destroyed  by  the  energies  of 
a  pure  Christianity,  humanity  would  be  vastly  the  gainer, 
and  millions  of  women  rescued  from  degradation. 


PAET   THIRD. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  SUPERSTITION; 

OR, 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  POPULAR  BELIEFS 

RESPECTING 

SORCERY,    NECROMANCY,    GHOSTS,    GOBLINS,   CHARMS, 

OMENS,  ETC. 


"Superstition  without  a  veil  is  a  deformed  thing;  for  as  it  addeth  de- 
formity to  an  ape  to  be  so  like  a  man,  so  the  similitude  of  superstition  to 
religion  makes  it  more  deformed." — BACON. 


"  Errors  like  straws  upon  the  surface  flow, 

He  who  would  search  for  pearls  must  dive  below." 

DRYDEN. 


PART   III. 
THE    ROMANCE    OP    SUPERSTITION. 


SORCERY    AND    NECROMANCY. 

ORCERY  professes  to  teach  the  art  of  holding 
intercourse  with  demons.  The  sorcerer,  the  en- 
chanter, the  ma- 
gician; the  wizard, 
and  the  witch, 
were  supposed  to 
be  in  communica- 
tion with  familiar 
spirits  whom  they 
controlled  by 
means  of  myste- 
rious incantations 
known  only  to  the 
initiated.  These 
demons,  it  was  be- 
lieved, could  di- 
rect the  forces  of 
nature  at  will,  fore- 
see future  events, 
and  afflict  or  bene- 
fit men  in  various 
inscrutable  ways.  To  subject  one  or  more  such  spirits  to 
his  own  use  and  for  his  own  advantage  was  the  aim  of 
the  sorcerer's  studies  and  arts.  In  the  most  ancient  times 
he  was  supposed  to  achieve  this  by  the  mere  potencies  of 
liis  philters,  incenses,  and  mystic  words ;  in  later  periods 
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he  was  said  to  gain  it  through  an  accursed  compact  with 
Satan,  by  which,  as  the  price  of  the  demon's  obedience 
during  a  specified  term  of  years,  he  sold  himself  body  and 
soul  to  his  familiar  forever. 

Allied  to  the  sorcerer  was  the  necromancer,  who  pre- 
tended to  wield  a  scepter  over  the  solemn  regions  of  the 
dead.  Like  the  Witch  of  Endor,  he  affected  to  command 
departed  souls  to  recross  the  gulf  which  separates  the 
present  from  the  future,  and  to  reveal  such  knowledge 
respecting  future  events  as  their  questioner  desired  to 
possess. 

Belief  in'  these  occult  arts  is  very  ancient.  The  Egyp- 
tians had  their  magicians ;  so  also  had  the  Babylonians, 
Chaldeans,  Persians,  and,  indeed,  all  other  Oriental  na- 
tions. The  Jews  had  their  wizards  and  witches  who,  like 
Manasseh,  "  observed  times,  and  used  enchantments,  and 
dealt  with  familiar  spirits  and  wizards,  and  so  provoked 
God  to  anger."  The  Greeks  had  their  demon-inspired 
oracles,  the  Romans  theirs,  and  sorcerers  abounded  in 
both  nations.  Homer  tells  us  that  Ulysses  saw  the  eidolon 
of  Hercules;  Virgil  represents  Dido  as  threatening  to 
haunt  yEneas  with  her  umbra,  or  shade  ;  Brutus  is  said  to 
have  beheld  the  specter  of  the  murdered  Cesar  on  the 
eve  of  the  battle  of  Philippi ;  Cornelius  Sylla,  Cassius, 
Severus,  the  Emperor  Julian,  and  other  Roman  celeb- 
rities, are  said  to  have  seen  apparitions.  Since  the 
Christian  era  the  ancient  sorcerers — vile  traffickers  in 
men's  superstitious  fears — have  found  numerous  successors. 
Modern  history  recognizes  the  existence  of  their  diabolic 
art,  which  was  represented  by  such  names  as  Merlin,  Dun- 
stan,  Hildebrand,  Margery  Jourdain,  Faustus,  Sabellicus, 
Dr.  Lamb,  Albertus  Magnus,  Pietro  d'Apone,  Raymond 
Lulli,  and  many  others.  Even  to-day,  in  spite  of  our 
boasted  intelligence  and  scientific  light,  thousands  of 
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people  calling  themselves  "spiritualists"  practice  the  nec- 
romantic art,  pretending  to  have  dealings  with  the  dead. 

A  belief  so  universal,  so  persistently  held,  so  hard  to 
be  obliterated,  must  have  its  basis  in  the  nature  of  man. 
Whence  does  it  proceed  ?  Without  doubt,  its  germ  is 
man's  faith  in  the  existence  of  a  supernatural,  invisible 
world.  This  faith  is  almost  universally  so  strong  as  to 
amount  to  an  unquestioned  conviction.  Unite  to  this 
conviction  an  almost  total  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  nature 
and  of  mind,  and  you  have  all  the  conditions  necessary 
to  the  birth  and  prevalence  of  that  superstition  which  is 
involved  in  sorcery  and  necromancy.  Suppose  a  man 
ignorant  of  the  scientific  fact  that  the  visible  world  is 
governed  by  invariable  laws,  but  convinced  of  the  exist- 
ence of  unseen  spirits;  is  it  not  natural  for  him  to  attribute 
the  inexplicable  phenomena  of  nature  to  their  agency  ? 
Bring  such  a  man  into  the  presence  of  a  strong  mind  more 
or  less  capable  of  performing  chemical  experiments  or 
magical  tricks,  and  of  speaking  with  seeming  profundity 
of  the  wonders  of  nature,  and  impudent  enough  to  claim 
power  over  demons  or  dead  men ;  is  he  not  easily  led  by 
such  appeals  to  his  ignorance  and  superstition  to  accept 
the  pretensions  of  the  superior  mind  as  genuine?  More- 
over, even  the  ignorant  man  is  the  subject  of  a  restless 
curiosity  to  learn  something  of  his  own  future,  and  is, 
therefore,  inclined  to  listen  to  the  impostor  who  pretends 
to  be  in  communication  with  spirits  who  dwell  behind  the 
apparently  impenetrable  veil.  Thus  ignorance,  supersti- 
tion, and  curiosity,  have  ever  been  the  too  faithful  allies  of 
sorcerers  and  necromancers.  Knowledge,  scientific  knowl- 
edge especially,  is  the  most  deadly  enemy  of  those  im- 
postors. 

Perhaps  no  stronger  proof  can  be  given  of  the  strength 
of  the  popular  belief  in  the  reality  of  sorcery  and  necro- 
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mancy  than  is  found  in  the  almost  maniacal  popular  fury 
which,  at  different  periods  of  modern  history,  has  over- 
whelmed thousands  of  persons  charged  with  the  practice 
of  these  imaginary  arts.  Only  three  hundred  years  ago 
alleged  sorcerers  or  wizards  were  literally  persecuted  with 
the  most  savage  fanaticism.  In  the  French  province  of 
Lorraine,  for  example,  nine  hundred  persons  to  whom 
this  supposed  crime  was  imputed  were  burned  in  nineteen 
years.  In  the  German  Electorate  of  Treves  the  fearful 
number  of  six  thousand  five  hundred  individuals  were 
burned  alive.  So  strong  was  the  popular  belief  in  the 
guilt  of  these  poor  creatures,  that  when  Weiher,  physician 
to  the  Duke  of  Cleves,  wrote  a  tract  treating  belief  in 
these  fictitious  arts  as  a  superstition,  it  required  all  the 
power  of  his  ducal  patron  to  save  him  from  the  stake. 

This  antiwizard  mania  swept  over  Europe  like  a  fiery 
sirocco.  Pope  Innocent  III.  issued  a  bull  against  sor- 
cery in  which  he  says,  "  It  has  come  to  our  ears  that  mem- 
bers of  both  sexes  ...  by  their  sorceries  afHict  both  man 
and  beast ;  that  they  blight  the  marriage  bed,  destroy  the 
births  of  women  and  the  increase  of  cattle  ;  they  blast 
the  corn  on  the  ground,  the  grapes  of  the  vineyard,  the 
fruits  of  the  trees,  the  grass  and  herbs  of  the  field."  For 
these  reasons  the  inquisitors  were  armed  with  apostolic 
power,  and  required  to  "  convict,  imprison,  and  punish." 

Michelet,  in  his  History  of  France,  records  the  singular 
trial  of  a  powerful  baron,  named  Gilles  de  Retz,  whom 
he  designates  as  the  original  of  "  Bluebeard,"  which  may 
further  illustrate  this  popular  belief  in  sorcery.  This 
cruel  baron  had  made  himself  so  dreaded  that  "  for  four- 
teen years  no  one  had  dared  to  utter  "  his  terrible  name. 
At  last  a  bold  bishop  charged  him  with  a  deed  which 
"out-horrored"  all  the  rest  of  his  crimes,  and  "struck  the 
world  speechless."  He  had  an  old  woman  in  his  service, 
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who  went  about  the  country,  keeping  "  her  face  half  hid 
by  a  black  scarf,"  and  enticing  children  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  baron's  castle,  and  "  then  they  were  never  more  heard 
of."  For  a  long  time  this  flattering  beldame  applied  her 
enticements  to  the  children  of  the  poor  country  people 
only ;  but,  growing  bolder  through  long  impunity,  she 
finally  ventured  into  the  city  of  Nantes,  from  whence  she 
abducted  the  young  brother  of  a  well-known  artist's  wife. 
This  excited  public  attention.  The  bishop  summoned 
the  audacious  baron  to  answer  for  the  crime  before  a 
tribunal  created  by  the  Duke  of  Brittany  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  the  case. 

The  baron,  relying  upon  his  great  feudal  power,  ap- 
peared before  the  court,  confident  of  an  acquittal.  But 
when  he  perceived  that  his  judges  were  all  against  him  ; 
when  he  heard  the  testimony  of  crowds  of  sobbing  and 
wailing  fathers  and  mothers  who  had  lost  their  children  ; 
and  when  even  the  instruments  whom  he  had  employed 
testified  against  him,  his  courage  forsook  him.  He  gave 
way  to  tears.  He  made  a  horrible  confession,  which  froze 
the  hearts  of  men  with  terror. 

There  had  been  found  in  or  near  his  castles  vast  quan- 
tities of  calcined  bones,  children's  bones,  in  such  number 
that  it  was  computed  there  must  have  been  a  hundred  and 
forty  little  ones  exterminated  by  this  worse  than  Nero. 
The  cause  of  their  destruction  was  as  wicked  as  the  sacri- 
fice itself.  He  declared  that  "they  were  offered  up  to  the 
devil.  He  invoked  the  demons  Barren,  Orient,  Beelzebub, 
Belial,  and  Satan,  beseeching  them  to  grant  him  gold, 
knowledge,  and  power."  To  win  their  favor  he  had  been 
taught  by  the  magician  and  the  conjurer  who  directed 
his  incantations  to  bring  them  as  offerings  the  "blood, 
hands,  eyes,  and  heart  of  an  infant."  Killing  children  for 
these  infernal  spirits  destroyed  his  human  feelings,  and  he 
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learned  to  take  pleasure  in  torturing  and  killing  boys 
and  girls  as  a  favorite  pastime. 

Stranger  still  was  this  baron's  confession  that,  while 
perpetrating  these  unnatural  deeds,  he  did  not  lay  aside 
the  services  of  religion.  He  declared  that,  in  making  of- 
ferings to  demons,  he  was  careful  to  maintain  this  reser- 

o 

vation — he  would  give  every  thing  "  save  his  life  and  his 
soul."  Hence,  while  sacrificing  children  to  them,  he  also 
offered  masses  to  God,  and  ordered  processions  in  his 
honor.  Strangest  of  all !  when  he  bade  farewell  to  his 
magician,  who  had  directed  his  incantations,  he  sobbed 
and  said  : — 

"  Adieu,  Francois,  my  friend  ;  may  God  grant  you  pa- 
tience and  knowledge  !  and  rest  assured,  provided  you 
have  patience  and  hope  in  God,  we  shall  meet  in  the  joys 
of  paradise  ! "  * 

This  is  the  language  of  the  wildest  fanaticism.  But 
Romanism,  by  ascribing  more  virtue  to  ceremonial  observ- 
ances than  to  individual  faith  working  by  love  and  bring- 
ing forth  ethical  fruits,  made  it  possible  for  this  wholesale 
murderer  to  believe  that  his  masses  and  processions,  his 
priest  consenting,  made  full  atonement  for  the  shedding 
of  innocent  blood.  Possibly  his  judges,  but  for  political 
reasons,  might  have  acted  on  this  theory.  But  the  baron's 
power  made  it  desirable  to  bishop,  duke;  and  king  that 
he  should  be  put  to  death.  Hence  he  was  condemned  to 
be  burned  on  the  meadows  of  Nantes.  He  was  bound  to 
the  stake ;  but,  out  of  respect  to  his  baronial  order  and 
high  connections,  he  was  strangled  before  the  flames 
touched  his  infamous  person.  Nor  was  his  body  wholly 
consumed.  While  it  was  only  scorched,  the  fire  was  per- 
mitted to  die,  and  then  "  damsels  of  high  estate  bore  off  the 
corpse,  and,  assisted  by  some  nuns,  gave  him  honorable 
burial  in  the  Carmelite  Church." 
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AU  this  happened  in  France  less  than  four  hundred  and 
fifty  years  since !  The  whole  transaction  seems  fabulous. 
Nevertheless,  the  original  manuscript  record  of  the  bar- 
on's trial,  says  Michelet,  is  "  still  preserved  in  the  archives 
of  Nantes."  No  doubt  the  deeds  described  above  were 
testified  to  on  that  trial.  How  much  of  the  evidence 
true  and  how  much  imaginary  no  one  knows.  Neither 
can  it  be  Icnown  how  much  of  De  Retz's  confession  was 
simple  fact.  Like  many  other  fanatics,  he  may  have  ex- 
rated  his  own  deeds  when  he  was  overwhelmed  by 
the  testimony  of  so  many  witnesses.  The  chief  value  of 
the  incident,  therefore,  lies  in  this  :  that  it  illustrates  the 
popular,  almost  universal,  belief  at  the  epoch  of  its  occur- 
rence respecting  sorcery.  De  Retz  believed  it  was  possi- 
ble for  him  to  win  the  help  of  demons  by  his  bloody 
offerings  and  incantations.  The  French  public  believed 
that  he  did  hold  converse  with  the  devil,  and,  therefore, 
public  opinion  sustained  the  sentence  of  his  judges. 

In  England  even  the  judicial  mind  of  the  large-hearted 
Sir  Matthew  Hale  was  not  proof  against  its  blinding  fury ; 
and  in  1664  he  sentenced  two  poor  women  to  be  hanged 
for  this  imaginary  crime.  Our  Puritan  fathers  also  stained 
their  fair  fame  by  sending  numerous  innocent  creatures 
to  the  gallows  at  Salem  for  the  impossible  offense  of 
witchcraft.  This  antiwizard  mania  was  itself  a  strange, 
sad,  barbarous  delusion,  which,  not  improbably,  did  more 
mischief,  caused  more  sorrow  to  mankind,  than  could  be 
proven  against  the  imputed  practices  it  sought  to  destroy. 

Are  sorcery  and  necromancy,  then,  impossible  arts  ? 
In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  they  are.  That  many  men 
and  women  have  endeavored  to  have  dealings  with  de- 
mons and  dead  men  is  unquestionable.  Some  people  are 
wicked  and  daring  enough  to  attempt  any  thing,  even  to 
the  dethronement  of  the  infinite  One,  did  they  but  know 
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where  to  strike  the  impious  blow.     But  that  mortal  man 
ever  actually  gained  power  over  either  devil  or  dead  man 

-••^  i:  r.  ::  lir.r.  ::.  ':  t  ..t  -  1  -r  :"i  .:".-.  ir.  :>.t  -r.i  ±riil;:y 
and  beneficence  of  the  divine  government  is  too  strong 
to  permit  us  to  hold  any  such  belie£  God  rules  in  the 
spiritual  realm,  and  the  end  of  his  rule  is  the  happiness 
of  his  creatures.  Jesus  declared  most  emphatically,,  in 
:..-  ..-.-:.-_::.  -  r.im:/^  ;:  I/t-  ir.  i 
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which  may  not  be  reached  by  the  study  of  the  revealed 
wffl  of  the  Highest  ;  and,  therefore,  their  return  to  earth 
is  not  permitted  ;  no,  not  even  for  merciful  errands. 
How,  then,  can  those  spirits  be  under  the  control  of  self- 
seeking,  evil-disposed  men  and  women  ?  And  if  not  the 
ri  ^r.-.r  ::'  ~:.±  ':.  _.".  ,r.  :-i:  ':.-.-  -':.-.  /.  :  :t~  :  "  -  it  -  rr'trti 
to  appear  and  to  sell  their  power,  whatever  it  may  be,  to 
any  man  ?  For  wise,  but  absolutely  inscrutable,  reasons 
they  are  permitted  to  be  die  invisible  Umptfrs  of  man- 
kind, but  that  they  may  lend  their  strength  to  enable  one 
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all  rational  belie!  As  to  die  power  over  nature  they 
were  once  supposed  to  employ  for  the  benefit  of  the  sor- 
cerer, our  knowledge  of  natural  law  teaches  us  that  it 
does  not  exist.  The  universe  is  operated  by  the  all- 
prevailing  power  of  its  infinite  Ruler.  Devils  cannot 
control  its  forces.  To  affirm  the  contrary  is  blasphemy. 
::  •':.--.  irt  --'.-  -  :-:i".  ^  i  :":  r:-:-  ::"  r.i:urr  :  _:  :>.-:  re~_".i:ti 
manifestation  of  Him  who  speaks  and  it  is  done,  who 
commands  and  it  stands  fast  ?  Can  a  devil  antagonize 
or  subvert  Heaven's  power  to  gratify  the  whims  or  vices 
of  a  man  ?  Impossible.  But,  if  the  thing  claimed  to 
be  done  by  a  demon  for  a  sorcerer  through  certain  in- 
:2.r.:i:!:-f  p".-:".:trf.  :"j~:p.:::-5  ir.i  =:~i".2.r  =:".-=—  r.  :r-~ 
perv.  be  impossible,  then  a  real  wizard,  witch,  or  soicacr, 
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is  also  an  impossibility.  All  who  have  pretended  to  be 
such  were  either  rank  impostors  or  self-deceived  fanatics. 

But  do  not  the  Scriptures  recognize  the  existence  of 
wizards,  and  thereby  imply  the  actuality  of  the  sorcerer's 
art  ?  They  do  most  unquestionably  admit  the  existence 
of  wizards  and  witches ;  but  that  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  a  concession  that  those  persons  actually  possessed 
the  power  they  pretended  to  put  forth.  In  this,  as  in 
many  other  matters,  the  Scriptures  speak  the  language  of 
the  people.  They  condemn  witchcraft  as  a  sin,  because 
it  is  a  delusive  lie,  misleading  its  dupes,  promoting  super- 
stition, and  adverse  to  the  interests  of  religion.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  often-quoted  story  of  the  Witch  of  Endor 
raising  the  ghost  of  Samuel  that  proves  the  reality  of  her 
necromantic  pretensions.  It  relates  certain  incidents  as 
they  appeared  to  Saul ;  but  that  the  pretended  ghost  of 
Samuel  was  an  illusion  of  Saul's  distempered  brain, 
wrought  upon  by  the  witch's  conjurations,  is  proven  by 
the  falsity  of  its  prediction.  The  specter  affirmed  that 
Saul  should  die  the  next  day.  The  fact  was  that  he  was 
not  killed  until  two  or  three  days  after.  The  witch  was 
shrewd  enough  to  put  a  pretty  good  guess  of  the  coming 
catastrophe  into  the  seeming  specter's  mouth ;  but  when 
she  undertook  to  make  her  guess  precise  she  betrayed 
the  utter  falsity  of  her  pretensions.  The  story  of  her 
conjurations  is  not,  therefore,  any  proof  that  she  had  any 
power  to  bring  Samuel  from  his  grave.  Had  the  prophet 
really  spoken  he  would  not  have  made  a  mistake  of  two 
or  three  days  in  predicting  Saul's  death. 

Nevertheless,  the  popular  belief  in  a  pretense  so  an* 
dent,  so  widely  prevalent,  so  harmful  to  society,  is  wor- 
thy of  one's  attention,  as  illustrative  of  human  weakness. 
With  this  view  we  will  sketch  a  few  remarkable  narra- 
tives of  alleged  sorcerers  and  necromancers,  embodying 
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ARNOLD    DE   VILLENEUVE. 


the  popular  idea  of  the  strange  things  possible  to  those 
who  studied  their  occult  arts. 

In  the  thirteenth  century 
Arnold  de  Villeneuve,  a  learn- 
ed physician  who  dabbled  in 
alchemy  and  astrology,  was 
compelled  to  fly  from  Paris  to 
Italy.  He  was  intimate  with 
a  reputed  sorcerer  named  Pi- 

/'"/,'  l£%       etro    d'Apone,   and   this    inti- 

macy awakened  suspicion  that 
he,  too,  had  dealings  with  the 
evil  one,  and  exposed  him  to 
popular  vengeance.  A  recipe  for  prolonging  human  life 
several  hundred  years  was  ascribed  to  him.  The  fact 
that  he  died  within  the  ordinary  period  of  human  life  is 
conclusive  proof  that  the  recipe  was  not  effectual,  or  that 
it  was  never  invented,  except  by  the  imaginations  of  su- 
perstitious minds. 

Another  philosopher  suspected  of 
dealings  with  the  spiritual  world  was 
Albertus  Magnus,  who  was  born  1 193, 
in  the  Duchy  of  Newberg,  and  who 
died  at  Cologne  in  1280.  Popular 
opinion  made  him  a  special  favorite 
of  the  Virgin  Mary.  He  was  said  to 
have  been  an  intellectual  dullard  dur- 
ing his  3'outh  and  early  manhood ;  but  the  Virgin  then 
endowed  him  with  extraordinary  ability  on  condition  that 
he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  divinity.  But  after  a 
time  Albertus  preferred  philosophy  to  divinity.  The  Vir- 
gin was  angry,  but  finally  consented  to  continue  his  rare 
endowments  until  he  should  rise  to  the  pinnacle  of  literary 
fame,  when  he  was  to  relapse  into  his  former  stupidity  ! 
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The  invention  of  a  brazen  statue  endowed  with  the 
power  of  speech  and  locomotion  was  popularly  ascribed 
to  this  man.  He  used  it,  it  was  believed,  as  a  domestic; 
but  it  had  one  fault  which  he  could  not  correct — it  would 
talk  too  much !  This  garrulity  so  annoyed  one  of  his 
pupils,  named  Thomas  Aquinas,  that  one  day,  in  a  fit  of 
rage,  he  struck  it  with  a  hammer  and  smashed  it  to 
pieces.  Albertus,  it  was  said,  could  change  the  course 
of  the  seasons,  but  he  could  not  create  a  duplicate 
of  the  brazen  domestic.  Nevertheless,  he  made  his  way 
in  the  Church,  and  was  present- 
ed with  the  bishopric  of  Ratis- 
bon  in  1259. 

Raymond  Lulli,  born  1235,  won 
reputation  as  an  alchemist,  but,  un- 
like many  other  men  given  to  spec- 
ulations in  science  and  philosophy, 
escaped  suspicion  of  sorcery.  The 
vengeance  of  superstitious  times, 
like  lightning,  struck  only  here 
and  there.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
dangerous  to  know  too  much  in 
those  days.  Solomon's  caution,  RAYMOND  LULLI. 

"  Neither  make  thyself  over  wise:  why  shouldest  thou  de- 
stroy thyself?"  was  then  a  condition  of  self-preservation. 


A  NECROMANCER'S   HISTORY-CORNELIUS 
AG-RIPPA. 

CORNELIUS  AGRIPPA,  contemporary  with  Erasmus, 
Melanchthon,  and  other  distinguished  scholars,  was  held 
to  be  a  powerful  magician.  Many  extraordinary  acts 
were  attributed  to  him.  Among  other  notable  things 

related  of  him,  it  is  said  that  at  one  time  he  met  with 
20 
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Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  Erasmus,  and  other  em- 
inent men,  at  the  palace  of  John  George,  Elector  of  Sax- 
ony. Agrippa's  reputation  as 
a  scholar  and  necromancer 
made  him  the  "  cynosure  of 
all  eyes"  in  that  brilliant 
court  circle.  The  conversa- 
tion was  of  the  occult  sci- 
ences. Presently  one  of  the 
party  said  to  Agrippa : 

"  Oblige  us  by  calling  up 
Plautus,  as  he  was  in  dress 
and  countenance  when  he 
ground  corn  at  his  mill." 

"  No,"  remarked  another, 
I  should  rather  see  him  than 


CORNELIUS  AGRIPPA. 


"  not  Plautus,  but  Ovid, 
any  other  of  the  ancients." 

"  And  I  should  prefer  to  see  Tully,"  said  Erasmus,  "  in 
the  act  of  delivering  his  oration  for  Roscius." 

"  Let  it  be  Tully !  Let  it  be  Tully ! "  cried  several 
voices. 

Upon  this  Agrippa,  after  arranging  his  friends  at  one 
end  of  the  apartment,  proceeded  to  make  his  magic  circle, 
to  burn  his  incense,  and  to  utter  his  mysterious  incanta- 
tions. While  the  listeners  stood  gazing  upon  him  with 
bated  breath,  lo,  the  form  of  the  old  Roman  gradually 
revealed  itself  from  amid  the  smoke  of  the  incense,  and 
pronounced  his  famous  oration  "  with  such  astonishing 
animation,  so  fervent  an  exaltation  of  spirit,  and  such 
soul-stirring  gestures,  that  all  present  were  ready,  like  the 
Romans  of  old,  to  pronounce  his  client  innocent  of  all 
the  charges  that  had  been  brought  against  him." 

Sir  Thomas  More,  at  the  same  place,  asked  the  magi- 
cian to  show  him  the  destruction  of  Troy.  The  obliging 
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wonder-worker  granted  his  request,  and  made  all  the 
scenes  of  that  heroic  drama  pass  before  him  in  a  most 
remarkable  dream. 

To  gratify  Charles  V.  Agrippa,  at  another  time,  called 
up  Gideon,  David,  Solomon,  and  other  ancient  personages, 
in  the  costume  of  their  times,  and  with  the  aspect  they 
bore  when  they  were  living  men. 

Said  Lord  Surrey  to  the  necromancer  one  day,  "The 
fair  Lady  Geraldine  is  my  mistress.  I  wish  you  would  set 
her  before  me,  so  that  I  may  see  just  what  she  is  doing, 
and  with  whom  she  is  talking  at  this  moment." 

Agrippa,  with  great  readiness,  took  out  his  magic 
mirror.  The  noble  lord,  looking  into  it,  saw  his  beauti- 
ful betrothed  lying  in  bed  sick,  and  inconsolable  for  the 
absence  of  her  admirer. 

One  reputed  habit  of  this  magician  is  not  very  credit- 
able to  his  moral  character.  When  traveling  he  paid,  his 
bills  in  coin  which  had  every  appearance  of  being  genuine 
gold  or  silver.  But  when  looked  at  a  few  days  after  the 
illusive  coins  were  found  transformed  into  bits  of  horn  or 
worthless  shells. 

Agrippa  was  as  great  an  adept  in  the  art  of  sorcery 
as  in  that  of  necromancy.  He  could  raise  devils  as  well 
as  dead  men,  as  a  certain  curious  young  fellow  once  found 
to  his  sorrow.  Going  from  home  one  day,  Agrippa  handed 
the  key  of  his  museum  to  his  wife,  earnestly  saying  :— 

"  On  no  account  permit  any  one  to  enter  my  cham- 
ber." ' 

His  wife  promised  obedience;  but  being  importuned 
daily  by  a  young  man  boarding  in  the  house,  she,  woman- 
like, finally  yielded,  and  Iqaned  him  the  forbidden  key. 
Highly  delighted  with  his  opportunity  to  explore  the 
mysteries  of  the  great  magician's  chamber,  the  young 
man  entered  it  and  gazed  eagerly  upon  its  contents. 
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Presently,  finding  a  book  of  spells  and  incantations,  he 
opened  it  and  began  reading  aloud.  Very  soon  a  knock 
was  heard  on  the  door  of  the  room.  Without  responding 
to  this  call,  the  youth,  intensely  interested,  read  on.  An- 
other and  louder  knock  on  the  door  startled  him  some- 
what. Still  fascinated  by  the  mystic  book,  he  continued 
to  read.  A  minute  more  passed.  Then  the  door  opened. 
A  demon  entered,  looking  severely,  and  asking  sternly  :— 

"  For  what  purpose  am  I  called  ?  What  is  it  you  de- 
mand to  have  done  ?" 

The  terror-stricken  youth  was  speechless.  The  demon, 
looking  fiercely  into  his  pale  face,  advanced,  seized  him 
by  the  throat,  and  strangled  him.  The  spirit  was  indig- 
nant at  being  trifled  with. 

When  Agrippa  returned,  he  was  surprised  to  see  a 
number  of  devils  capering  about  on  the  roof  of  his  dwell- 
ing in  great  glee.  Asserting  his  magical  authority,  he 
threw  a  spell  over  them,  stopped  their  imprudent  sport, 
and  demanded  the  reason  of  their  unusual  appearance 
and  conduct.  They  told  him  of  the  insult  offered  them 
by  the  young  man,  and  how  it  had  been  avenged.  Agrippa 
was  troubled.  He  feared  being  called  to  account  for  the 
young  man's  murder  by  the  authorities  of  the  city  ;  possi- 
bly he  might  be  torn  to  pieces  by  an  enraged  populace. 
Sternly  addressing  the  chief  demon,  by  the  adjurations  of 
his  art,  he  said  :— 

"  I  command  you  to  re-animate  the  body  of  your  vic- 
tim. Go  forth  with  him  !  Walk  him  up  and  down  the 
market-place  in  sight  of  the  people." 

The  demon  obeyed  so  far  as  to  lead  the  unfortunate 
youth  round  the  market,  apparently  alive ;  but  he  could 
not  call  back  his  soul  from  the1  realms  of  death.  Hence, 
after  making  him  appear  to  the  public  like  a  living  man,  he 
let  him  fall  like  one  smitten  by  the  stroke  of  sudden: 
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di  ath.  The  people  gathered  about  the  body,  wondering, 
at  first,  what  disease  had  so  swiftly  killed  him.  Very 
soon,  however,  they  saw  the  marks  of  strangulation  on  his 
throat.  Agrippa,  discerning  that  he  was  likely  to  fall  a 
victim  to  the  vengeance  of  the  people,  fled  from  the  city, 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  its  authorities. 

Agrippa  was  said  to  have  one  demon  always  in  attend- 
ance upon  him  in  the  shape  of  a  black  dog.  When  sick 
unto  death,  he  .was  struck  with  deep  contrition  for  the 
sins  of  his  life.  Taking  hold  of  the  dog,  he  removed 
from  its  neck  a  collar  studded  with  nails  in  a  way  to 
form  a  magical  inscription.  Then,  turning  it  adrift,  he 
said : — 

"  Begone,  wretched  animal,  which  hast  been  the  cause 
of  my  entire  destruction  !  " 

The  dog  ran  away,  plunged  into  the  river  Saone,  and 
was  seen  no  more.  Whether  his  master  escaped  the  pen- 
alty of  his  sorcery  or  not,  his  romancing  biographers  have 
not  informed  us,  probably,  for  the  best  of  reasons :  they 
di'd  not  know.  If  he  did,  the  devil  was  more  generous  in 
his  case  than  in  his  dealings  with  other  wizards. 

Such,  in  substance,  was  the  popular  belief  respecting 
Cornelius  Agrippa  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  As 
to  his  real  character,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  he  was  a 
very  scholarly  man,  learned  in  many  languages,  the  com- 
panion of  the  first  literary  men  of  his  age,  and  an  author 
of  considerable  distinction.  He  studied  chemistry,  al- 
chemy, and  astrology ;  co did  cast  a  horoscope  with  skill 
and  readiness,  was  a  recluse  in  his  habits,  spoke  senten- 
tiously  and  dogmatically,  and  had  a  very  magisterial  air 
and  manner.  These  peculiarities  were  sufficient,  in  that 
age  of  intellectual  darkness  and  superstition,  to  gain  him 
the  reputation  of  a  necromancer  and  sorcerer.  Perhaps 
he  was  vain  enough  to  be  pleased  with  an  impeachment 
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which  made  him  a  marked  man ;  and  his  silence  under  it 
was  interpreted  to  signify  consent. 


THE  ALCHEMIST'S  LABORATORY. 

As  to  his  life,  it  was  very  checkered.  Sometimes  he 
was  in  high  favor  with  crowned  heads  and  distinguished 
noblemen.  Henry  VIII.  invited  him  to  England.  The 
chancellor  of  the  German  Empire  and  an  Italian  marquis 
both  offered  him  a  home  in  their  palaces.  Margaret  of 
Austria  begged  him  to  reside  at  her  Netherland  court, 
whither  he  went  and  where  he  remained  until  her  death, 
after  which  Louisa  of  Savoy  appointed  him  her  physician^ 
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But  his  temper  was  violent,  his  disposition  unstable,  his 
habits  wasteful.  Hence  he  was  often  in  great  straits; 
sometimes  persecuted,  not  unfrequently  cast  into  prison. 
As  a  whole,  his  life  was  stormy  and  uncomfortable.  He 
died  in  his  prime,  being  only  forty-eight  years  old.  The 
credulity  and  superstition  of  the  age  invested  him  with 
the  attributes  of  a  sorcerer,  though  there  is  no  evidence 
that  he  ever  made  any  pretenses  to  their  possession. 

We  can  afford  to  smile  at  the  illusions  of  our  ances- 
tors. We  live  in  an  age  which,  instead  of  forcing  on  the 
studious  man  the  reputation  of  a  magician,  is  predisposed 
to  regard  all  who  affect  that  character  as  impostors  and 
mountebanks,  unworthy  of  other  public  notice  than  may, 
for  the  protection  of  the  ignorant,  be  awarded  them  by 
the  guardians  of  the  common  weal.  Our  bold,  free- 
thoughted,  investigating  Protestantism  has  dissolved  the 
phantoms  of  superstitions  which  haunted  the  homes  and 
disturbed  the  peace  of  past  generations. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  DEVIL  AND  DR. 
FAUSTUS. 

"A  CELEBRATED  name  among  magicians  "  is  Dr.  Faustus ; 
not  Faust  the  associate  of  Gutenberg  in  the  invention  of 
the  printing  art,  who  died  a  quarter  of  a  century  before 
the  magician  lived,  but  a  Pole,  who  made  himself  no- 
torious in  Germany  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  His 
reputed  biography  contains  much  that  is  wonderful,  but 
little  that  is  true.  Its  unknown  author  seems  to  have 
made  his  name  a  nucleus  to  which  he  attached  the  numer- 
ous stories  of  sorcery  which  lived  in  the  popular  belief  as 
actual  facts. 

His  knowledge  of  the  "black  art"  is  attributed  to  his 
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intimacy  with  persons  learned  in  the  lore  of  Chaldean, 
Greek,  and  Arabic  science.  His  first  interview  with  the 
Master  of  Evil  took  place  in  the  depths  of  a  thick  wood, 
at  eventide.  In  a  solitary  spot  where  four  roads  met  he 
marked  a  large  circle  with  his  wand,  within  which  he 
traced  two  smaller  ones.  Placing  himself  inside  the  in- 
ner circle,  he  began  his  incantations.  The  night  grew 
dark.  The  devil  was  slow  in  yielding  to  the  power  of 
his  charms.  But  at  ten  o'clock  his  infernal  majesty  made 
his  appearance,  asking, 

"  Wherefore  am  I  called  ?  What  is  it  that  you  de- 
mand ?  " 

"  I  require  that  you  sedulously  attend  upon  me,  answer 
my  inquiries,  and  fulfill  my  behests,"  replied  the  necro- 
mancer. 

He  had  no  sooner  spoken  these  words  than  heaven 
and  earth  seemed  filled  with  tumult.  The  wind  roared 
furiously,  bending  the  trees  to  the  ground.  Thunder 
pealed  fearfully,  lightning  flashed  in  terrific  sheets,  loud 
explosions  shook  the  earth,  and  the  air  was  alive  with  a 
multitude  of  evil  spirits  hurrying  to  and  fro  with  a  deafen- 
ing crash.  Presently  this  horrid  din  ceased.  It  was 
followed  by  sweet  sounds  of  ravishing  music,  mingled 
with  hilarious  voices,  and  the  shuffling  of  the  feet  of  many 
dancers.  To  this  succeeded  the  clashing  of  countless 
lances,  as  if  armies  of  knights  were  contending  on  some 
vast  battle-field.  This  continued  so  long  that  the  en- 
chanter began  to  lose  his  courage,  and  could  scarcely  keep 
himself  from  quitting  his  charmed  circle.  But,  rallying 
his  resolution,  he  stood  firm  and  kept  up  his  incantations. 
The  scene  changed,  at  length,  and  first  a  griffin,  and  next 
a  dragon,  came  close  to  the  edge  of  his  inner  circle,  grin- 
ning horribly  for  a  time,  but  finally  falling  at  his  feet 
stretching  its  huge  body  out  in  an  almost  interminable 
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length.  Then  he  saw  a  pillar  of  fire,  and  a  man  wrapped 
in  ilames  at  the  top.  The  man  leaped  down,  and  there 
appeared  numerous  red-hot  globes,  among  which  the  burn- 
ing man  walked  round  about  the  circle.  Finally,  the  devil 
himself,  in  the  shape  of  a  gray  monk,  stood  before  him, 
demanding  :— 

"  What  do  you  want,  Faustus  ?" 

"  Nothing  now  but  your  promise  to  meet  me  at  my 
lodgings." 

The  devil  went  before  the  conjurer,  and  was  already 
in  his  study  when  he  arrived.  Then  Faustus  required  the 
devil  to  agree  that  he  would  attend  him  in  any  shape  he 
'might  require,  or  invisibly,  if  so  ordered,  obey  all  his  com- 
mands, enable  him  to  be  invisible  at  will,  and  give  him 
whatever  information  he  might  desire.  To  this  Mephis- 
tophiles  agreed,  on  condition  that  Faustus  should  abjure 
the  Christian  religion  and  the  worship  of  God ;  that  he 
should  deliver  himself  up  to  the  devil,  body  and  soul,  at 
the  end  of  twenty-four  years ;  and  that  he  should  sign 
this  agreement  in  duplicate,  with  his  own  blood.  The 
sorcerer  signed  the  bond,  and  Mephistophiles,  taking  the 
form  of  a  gray  friar,  immediately  became  his  companion 
and  servant. 

Faustus  made  ample  use  of  his  demoniac  servant 
He  demanded  money :  it  was  brought  to  him  in  abun- 
dance, as  were  also  delicious  wines,  choice  food,  and  beau- 
tiful women.  He  wished  to  travel :  Mephistophiles  be- 
came a  flying  horse,  and  bore  him  from  city  to  city  through 
all  lands.  He  desired  to  visit  the  infernal  regions : 
Mephistophiles  brought  Beelzebub  to  him  at  midnight 
Faustus  mounted  him,  on  a  saddle  made  of  dead  men's 
bones,  and  was  borne  down  to  an  abyss  swarming  with 
enormous  serpents.  A  winged  bear  drove  the  serpents 
away.  Next  appeared  a  flying  bull,  whose  hideous  roar 
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so  frightened  Beelzebub  that  he  suffered  Faustus  to  tum- 
ble head  over  heels  into  the  pit.  As  he  descended,  a 
chariot,  drawn  by  two  dragons,  appeared ;  also  a  friendly 
ape,  which  helped  him  into  the  vehicle.  On  plunged  the 
dragons  until  they  were  overtaken  by  a  dreadful  storm  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  which  so  terrified  the  dragons  that 
they  upset  the  chariot,  and  Faustus  fell  headlong  into  a 
tempestuous  sea.  Here  he  contrived  to  cling  to  a  rock, 
on  which  he  finally  gained  a  foothold.  Looking  down 
from  this  rock  he  saw  a  great  gulf  of  fire,  in  which  were 
many  vulgar  people,  and  not  a  few  of  the  great  ones  of 
the  earth.  Moved  by  an  impulse  he  could  not  resist,  he 
leaped  into  the  flames,  where  the  smoke,  the  stifling,  sul- 
phurous air,  the  howlings,  clamors,  lamentations,  agonies, 
and  groanings  every-where  around,  wholly  exhausted  him. 
But  at  that  critical  moment  Beelzebub  came  to  his  relief, 
and  bore  him  back  to  the  chamber  of  his  own  dwelling. 
Here,  after  sleeping  away  his  fatigue,  and  reflecting  on 
what  he  had  seen,  he  was  convinced  that  Mephistophiles 
had  cheated  him  by  an  illusion.  The  cunning  devil  had 
not  dared  to  show  him  the  real  hell,  lest  its  terrors  should 
have  frightened  him  into  repentance,  and  to  the  breaking 
of  his  diabolic  compact. 

Sometimes  Doctor  Faustus  made  Mephistophiles 
gratify  his  whims,  as  when,  for  example,  he  saw  a  knight 
asleep,  with  his  head  lying  partly  out  of  a  bay  window. 
"  Fasten  the  antlers  of  a  stag  on  that  cavalier's  brow," 
said  he  to  his  demon.  It  was  instantly  done.  The 
knight  awoke,  but  could  not  draw  his  head  within  the 
window  because  of  the  enormous  antlers  fastened  to  his 
forehead.  The  knight  was  furious.  The  spectators 
laughed.  When  they  grew  tired  of  the  fun  Faustus 
broke  the  conjuration,  and  set  the  humiliated,  but  furious 
soldier  free. 
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To  avenge  this  insult  the  knight,  accompanied  with 
seven  horsemen,  waylaid  Faustus  on  the  road  from  Inn- 
spruck.  The  doctor,  on  perceiving  him,  instantly  became 
invisible.  The  perplexed  knight,  while  striving  to  solve 
the  mystery  of  his  disappearance,  was  startled  by  the 
noise  of  drums,  trumpets,  and  cymbals,  and  the  advance 
of  a  regiment  of  cavalry.  Flying  before  this  formidable 
body,  he  was  met  by  another  of  equal  force.  Turning  in 
another  direction,  a  third  regiment  encountered  him.  In 
this  way  he  was  met  six  successive  times.  Petrified  by 
terror,  he  surrendered.  Then  Faustus  appeared  as  com- 
mander of  this  army  of  devils.  "  Dismount,  and  give  me 
your  swords!"  he  cried,  addressing  the  knight  and  his 
terrified  horsemen. 

They  obeyed.  Faustus,  with  apparent  .good-nature, 
gave  them  new  swords  and  other  horses,  and  bade  them 
be  gone.  Very  soon,  however,  their  swords  became 
switches,  their  horses  grew  unmanageable,  plunged  into 
a  river,  and  vanished,  leaving  their  riders  to  struggle  out 
of  the  water  as  they  best  could.  The  enchantments  of 
Faustus  had  effectually  subdued  and  almost  drowned 
them. 

Occasionally  the  doctor  used  his  power  to  oblige  his 
friends,  as,  for  instance,  when  three  young  noblemen  wished 
to  be  present  at  Metz  to  join  in  the  marriage  festivities  of 
a  young  duke,  but  were  too  late  to  reach  it  in  time  by 
any  human  means.  Spreading  a  mantle  upon  a  plot  of 
grass  Faustus  told  them  to  step  on  it.  He  did  so  too, 
saying  to  them  : — 

"Speak  to  no  one  at  the  festival.  If  spoken  to,  make 
no  reply." 

They  promised  obedience.  He  began  his  incanta- 
tions. Pretty  soon  they  all  became  invisible,  and  were 
borne  rapidly  through  the  air  to  the  scene  of  the  mar- 
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riage,  where  they  became  visible.  Two  of  them  looked 
and  listened  in  silence,  but  one  broke  his  promise,  and 
made  himself  merry  with  the  courtiers.  Presently  the 
silent  ones  were  summoned  by  the  doctor,  and  returned 
in  safety  to  their  homes  on  the  enchanted  mantle.  The 
one  who  remained  was  questioned  as  to  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  himself  and  friends,  and  their  equally  sudden 
disappearance.  Being  unable  to  explain  his  diabolical 
method  of  locomotion  without  subjecting  himself  to  the 
charge  of  sorcery,  he  was  imprisoned  and  threatened  with 
torture  the  next  day  unless  he  revealed  his  secret.  For- 
tunately for  him,  Faustus  returned  at  night,  opened  the 
prison  gates,  closed  the  eyes  of  the  guards  with  the 
stupor  of  his  conjurations,  and  carried  off  his  too  garru- 
lous friend  in  triumph. 

At  one  time  Faustus,  jealous  of  certain  conjurers  who 
cut  off  each  other's  heads  and  fastened  them  on  again, 
used  his  art  to  punish  them  as  his  rivals.  Making  him- 
self invisible,  he  went  to  their  exhibition.  They  had  a 
vessel  containing,  as  they  said,  the  elixir  of  life.  Into 
this  they  threw  a  plant  resembling  a  lily,  which  no  sooner 
touched  the  liquor  than  its  buds  rapidly  swelled  and  broke 
into  bloom.  At  the  precise  moment  when  the  blossom 
expanded  the  chief  conjurer  cut  off  his  companion's  head, 
dipped  it  into  his  elixir,  and  replaced  it  without  'injury 
to  its  owner.  Faustus,  after  seeing  this  trick  repeated 
several  -times,  drew  near  the  vessel  just  when  the  chief 
conjurer's  head  was  stricken  off.  At  the  same  moment 
he  broke  the  blossom  from  the  lily  stalk.  This  dissolved 
the  charm.  The  conjurers  vainly  dipped  their  chief's 
head  in  the  elixir.  It  would  not  stick  to  the  old  sorcer- 
er's shoulders.  He  was  a  dead  man. 

Thus  Faustus  lived  through  the  years  of  his  fearful 
compact,  indulging  his  desires,  appetites,  and  passions 
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\\ith  the  utmost  freedom.  Mephistophiles  refused  him 
nothing  a  devil  could  give.  The  years  flew  on.  The 
time  of  his  end  drew  nigh.  A  monk,  influenced  by  many 
persons  who  admired  the  necromancer,  tried  to  persuade 
him  to  break  his  hellish  compact  by  repentance  and  ap%- 
peals  to  the  divine  mercy.  Faustus  was  powerfully  af- 
fected, but  persisted  in  saying  that,  by  his  vile  rejection 
of  God  and  his  bargain  with  the  devil,  he  had  lost  the 
power  to  repent.  The  awful  contract  he  had  made  could 
never  be  broken. 

As  the  hour  of  retribution  approached  he  became 
fearfully  despondent,  and  no  longer  invoked  the  assistance 
of  his  familiar  spirit.  But  Mephistophiles  came  unbid- 
den, and  increased  his  misery  by  biting  taunts  and  tortur- 
ing reproaches.  The  night  previous  to  the  fatal  one  the 
grinning  demon  flaunted  the  unhallowed  bond,  signed 
with  his  own  blood,  in  the  doctor's  face,  bidding  him  pre- 
pare for  the  coming  of  his  infernal1  master  on  the  suc- 
ceeding day. 

Faustus  had  many  friends,  especially  among  the  uni- 
versity students  at  Wittenburg.  These  he  invited  to  a 
feast  which  he  caused  to  be  prepared  at  a  house  adjacent 
to  the  city.  After  supper  he  made  known  to  them  the 
secret  of  his  many  wonderful  conjurations,  and  the  terri- 
ble fate  which  awaited  him.  They  were  astonished. 
They  regretted  that  they  had  not  known  it  earlier,  so 
that  they  might  have  helped  him  obtain  a  release  from 
his  dreadful  bargain  by  invoking  the  aids  of  religion  and 
religious  men.  Faustus  thanked  them  for  their  sympa- 
thy, told  them  his  tragic  fate  was  now  unavoidable,  bade 
them  retire  to  a  sleeping  apartment  prepared  for  them, 
but  by  no  means  to  come  to  his  chamber,  whatever  they 
might  hear.  Then,  bidding  them  a  sad  farewell,  he  en- 
tered a  little  chamber  reserved  for  his  occupancy. 
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After  midnight  his  awe-stricken,  listening  friends  heard 
a  furious  wind,  which  threatened  to  lift  the  house  from  its 
foundations.  When  it  ceased  there  came  a  fearful  hiss- 
ing, as  of  many  serpents,  from  the  doctor's  room,  the 
door  of  which  was  then  burst  violently  open.  Dreadful 
cries  of  agony,  uttered  in  a  suppressed  voice,  followed. 
These  cries  gradually  grew  fainter  and  fainter  until  a 
silence  more  awful  than  the  sounds  which  preceded  it 
settled  upon  and  oppressed  them.  The  next  morning 
the  frightened  students  went  in  a  body  to  the  little  cham- 
ber. Its  blood-stained  walls  bore  witness  to  some  deed 
of  violence,  but  Faustus  was  not  there.  His  broken 
body  was  found  at  a  distance  from  the  building,  horribly 
disfigured.  The  devil  had  claimed  his  own,  dishonoring 
the  body  and  conveying  the  soul  to  his  own  dark  abode. 

Such  is,  in  part,  the  story  of  Dr.  Faustus  told  in  his 
life,  as  written  by  some  unknown  German,  or,  as  some 
affirm,  by  Franciscus  Schottus,  of  Toledo,  in  Spain.  It 
matters  little  who  wrote  it.  It  is  not  true.  Faustus  was, 
no  doubt,  a  notorious  character  in  his  day,  because  he  is 
mentioned  by  Melanchthon,  Wierus,  and  other  reliable 
writers.  He  was,  probably,  skilled  in  th'e  juggler's  art, 
made  high  magical  pretenses,  and  did  many  things  which 
impressed  the  popular  imagination.  This,  doubtless,  gave 
rise  to  the  romantic  mysteries  associated  with  his  name. 
Consequently,  the  popular  belief  respecting  sorcerers, 
wizards,  and  witches  crystallized  around  him,  as  it  did 
around  Cornelius  Agrippa,  Lulli,  and  other  reputed  magi- 
cians. All  that  people  believed  or  imagined  possible  for 
men  to  do  by  demoniac  aid  was  ascribed  to  Faustus. 
Hence,  the  whole  story  of  sorcery  and  witchcraft  is  con- 
centrated in  his  reputed  history,  which,  as  already  inti- 
mated, has  no  value  except  as  it  illustrates  the  hideous 
superstitions  which  haunted  the  human  heart  and  brain 
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before  the  blessed  light  of  modern  science  and  of  a  puri- 
fied Christianity  showed  mankind  that  both  the  visible 
and  invisible  world  are  under  law  to  Him  who  is  the  un- 
seen source  of  all  power.  Living  under  this  benign  light, 
men  no  longer  believe  sorcery  or  diabolical  alliances 
possible.  He,  for  wise  reasons,  permits  devils  to  tempt 
men  to  evil,  but  not  to  lend  their  supernatural  powers  by 
contract  to  any  man,  however  wicked  or  willing  to  barter 
his  soul  for  the  loan  of  infernal  might. 


CROMWELL'S  ALLEGED  COMPACT  WITH  THE 

DEVIL. 

ECHARD,  an  English  historian,  records  a  story  respect- 
ing the  great  Oliver  Cromwell,  said  to  have  been  related 
by  a  certain  Colonel  Lindsey,  but  which  the  historian 
very  judiciously  declined  to  indorse.  According  to  this 
military  story-teller,  Cromwell,  on  the  morning  of  his 
crowning  victory  over  King  Charles  at  Worcester,  or- 
dered the  colonel  to  follow  him  into  a  thick  wood  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  army.  When  within  the  forest 
Cromwell  said : — 

"  Now,  colonel,  alight,  and  take  particular  notice  of 
what  you  may  see  and  hear ! " 

The  colonel  obeyed,  followed  his  commander  into  the 
dark  recesses  of  the  wood,  and  was  suddenly  filled  with  a 
mysterious  horror,  which  caused  him  to  become  deadly 
pale. 

Cromwell,  seeing  his  terror,  asked,  "  How  do  you  ieel, 
colonel  ?" 

"  I  am  in  such  consternation,  general,  as  I  have  never 
felt  before,  not  even  in  my  fiercest  battles  ;  but  whether  it 
proceeds  from  the  gloom  of  this  forest  or  the  condition 
of  my  body,  I  cannot  tell." 
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Speaking  in  a  rallying  tone,  the  Protector  demanded 
"  How,  now?  What,  troubled  with  vapors?  Come,  for- 
ward, man ! " 

Lindsey  obeyed.     Both  of  them  advanced  some  sixty 
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feet  farther  into  the  woods.  Then  Lindsey,  pale  and 
trembling,  suddenly  stood  still,  exclaiming:— 

"*By  all  that  is  good,  I  am  seized  with  such  unaccount- 
able terror  and  astonishment  that  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  stir  one  step  farther." 

"  Faint-hearted  fool !  "  cried  Cromwell,  sternly.  "  Stand 
there  and  be  witness." 

Lindsey  gladly  obeyed,  remaining  where  he  was.  His 
chief  moved  on  a  short  distance,  where  he  was  met  by  a 
grave,  elderly  man,  with  a  roll  of  parchment  in  his  hand. 
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This  mystic  roll  he  delivered  to  the  Protector,  who  eager- 
ly perused  it.  Loud  words  then  followed  between  the 
general  and  the  mysterious  stranger.  Lindsey  heard 
Cromwell  say : — 

41  This  is  but  for  seven  years ;  I  was  to  have  it  for  one 
and  twenty ;  and  it  must  and  shall  be  so !" 

11  It  cannot  be  for  more  than  seven,"  replied  the 
stranger,  very  positively. 

Then,  with  great  fierceness  of  tone  and  manner,  Crom- 
well rejoined  :  "  It  shall,  however,  be  for  fourteen  years!" 

"  No,  it  cannot  possibly  be  for  any  longer  time,"  said 
the  elderly  man  very  peremptorily ;  "  if  you  will  not  take 
it  so,  there  are  others  who  will." 

Upon  this  Cromwell  took  the  parchment,  and,  return- 
ing to  Lindsey  with  a  joyful  countenance,  cried  exult- 
antly : — 

"  Now,  Lindsey,  the  battle  is  our  own !  I  long  to  be 
engaged." 

Both  rode  out  of  the  woods.  The  battle  soon  began. 
It  ended,  after  a  long  and  bitter  strife,  in  what  Cromwell 
announced  to  the  country  as  a  "  crowning  victory."  But 
Lindsey,  after  the  first  charge,  fled  from  the  field,  rode 
day  and  night  until  he  reached  the  home  of  a  clerical 
friend  in  another  county.  Riding  into  the  minister's  yard, 
dusty,  weary,  jaded,  and  "  in  a  sort  of  maze,"  he  was  ac- 
costed by  the  clergyman,  who  said  : — 

"  How  now,  colonel  ?  We  hear  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
battle  shortly  ;  what,  fled  from  your  colors  ?  " 

"  A  battle,"  cried  the  soldier,  "  yes,  there  has  been  a 
battle,  and  I  am  sure  the  king  is  beaten.  But  if  ever  I 
strike  a  stroke  for  Cromwell  again,  may  I  perish  eter- 
nally !  for  I  am  sure  he  has  made  a  league  with  the  devil, 
and  the  devil  will  have  him  in  due  time." 

Then,  asking  to   be    protected    from   Cromwell's   in- 
11 
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quisitors,  he  went  into  the  parsonage,  and  told  his  story 
as  here  related.  And  Cromwell  died  on  that  day  seven 
years,  September  3,  1658! 

This  story  was,  no  doubt,  invented  by  some  malicious 
royalist  to  defame  the  memory  of  the  bravest  and  best 
man  who  ever  ruled  over  "  merrie  England."  But  its  in- 
vention and  insertion  in  Echard's  history  only  illustrate  the 
popular  belief  in  those  times  respecting  the  possibility  of 
making  a  compact  with  the  evil  one.  Happily  for  us,  the 
intelligence  of  modern  days  has  made  such  credulity  im- 
possible. Should  a  similar  story  be  invented  now  respect- 
ing any  man,  its  inventor  would  be  laughed  at  as  a  self- 
deceived  fool  or  a  silly  knave.  The  world  understands 
now  that,  though  a  man  may  sell  himself  to  sin,  taking  its 
pleasures  for  pay,  he  cannot  enter  into  any  compact  with 
the  invisible  spirit  of  evil,  whom  God  holds  in  everlasting 
chains. 


GHOSTS    AND    SPECTRAL    ILLUSIONS. 

GHOSTS  and  apparitions  have  no  real  existence ;  never- 
theless, multitudes  of  ignorant  people,  and  not  a  few  intelli- 
gent men,  have  believed  in  their  reality.  In  the  old  world 
especially,  where  so  many  castled  halls,  gloomy  glens,  and 
wild  barrens,  have  been  the  scenes  of  violence  and  murder, 
the  vulgar  mind  has  stubbornly  maintained  a  belief  that 
the  spirits  of  murdered  men,  women,  and  children  haunt  the 
spots  on  which  their  blood  was  shed.  In  this  broad  land, 
where  historic  associations  are  immeasurably  fewer,  there 
has  always  been  much  less  of  this  superstitious  fear  of  the 
disembodied  dead.  Happily  for  the  peace  of  mankind, 
the  torturing  belief  is  fast  becoming  obsolete,  both  in  the 
old  world  and  the  new.  Knowledge  is  a  mighty  exorcist. 
Critical  investigation,  made  in  the  blaze  of  scientific  light. 
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is  as  fatal  to  specters  as  epidemic  fevers  are  to  human 
life.  Touched  by  its  potent  wand,  thousands  of  once 
accredited  ghosts  have  forever  vanished  into  impalpable 
air.  New  ghosts  are  rarities  nowadays,  and  few  intelli- 
gent persons  now  believe  in  the  possibility  of  their  ap- 
pearance. 

Whence,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  came  the  innumerable 
stories  of  apparitions  with  which  our  historical  and  bi- 
ographical literature  abounds?  The  stories,  doubtless, 
were  born  of  the  belief.  The  so-called  specters  were,  in 
the  main,  illusions  of  the  mind  or  of  the  eye.  As  Sir 
David  Brewster  has  clearly  shown  in  his  "  Letters  on 
Natural  Magic,"  the  "mind's  eye  is  actually  the  body's 
eye,  and  the  retina  is  the  common  tablet  on  which  both 
classes  of  impressions  are  painted,  and  by  means  of  which 
they  receive  their  visual  existence  according  to  the  same 
optical  laws.  Nor  is  this  true  merely  in  the  case  of 
spectral  illusions.  It  holds  good  of  all  ideas  recalled  by 
the  memory  or  created  by  the  imagination,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  a  fundamental  law  in  the  science  of  pneu- 
matology." 

This  law,  applied  to  authenticated  stories  of  appari- 
tions, will  suffice  to  explain  most  of  them  as  being  either 
phantasms  of  the  mind  projected  outward  upon  the  retina 
of  the  eye,  or  optical  illusions  created  by  atmospheric  re- 
flection and  refraction.  Many  apparitions  which  cannot  be 
so  explained  were  the  creations  of  ingenious  tricksters. 
Many  more  were  the  inventions  of  men  who  found  un- 
hallowed delight  in  imposing  on  the  credulity  of  their 
ignorant  neighbors.  We  here  record  a  few  illustrative 
examples,  partly  for  the  reader's  amusement,  and  partly 
to  assist  him,  if  he  be  at  all  credulous  respecting 
ghosts,  in  casting  away  the  last  vestiges  of  his  perni- 
cious belief. 
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Radcliffe,  author  of  "  Fiends,  Ghosts,  and  Spirits," 
mentions  an  example  of  those  apparitions  which  are 
caused  by  confused  vision  and  an  excited  imagination, 
that  is,  by  optical  illusion  and  mental  disorder.  We  give 
it  in  outline. 

A  young  man  had  a  quarrel  with  his  mother  one 
evening  about  some  trifling  affair.  As  is  too  common  in 
such  cases,  warm  words  begot  warm  feelings.  Anger  was 
blown  by  mutual  recriminations  into  fiery  passion.  At 
last  the  young  man  became  furious  in  his  rage,  and  ex- 
claimed :— 

"  I  wont  live  with  you  any  longer,  that  I  wont ;  I'll  go 
away  this  very  night  and  enlist  in  the  army  !" 

This  threat  alarmed  the  mother.  Her  passion  was 
transformed  into  maternal  anxiety.  She  pleaded,  wept, 
entreated  her  son  to  change  his  purpose  and  remain  at 
home.  But  no  words  of  hers  could  cool  his  passion  or 
change  his  purpose.  Though  it  was  verging  toward  the 
midnight  hour,  he  turned  his  back  upon  the  weeping 
woman  and  left  the  house. 

The  night  was  dark.  The  falling  rain  and  sobbing 
wind  made  the  country  gloomy  and  forbidding.  Heed- 
less of  his  whispering  judgment,  he  pressed  his  way  along 
the  sloppy  road.  Presently  he  entered  a  by-path  and 
pushed  on,  still  maintaining  his  sullen  mood.  Suddenly 
a  tall  object  stood  before  him.  He  started.  The  blood 
rushed  from  his  heart,  his  flesh  seemed  to  creep.  He 
stood  still.  The  object  grew  larger.  His  horror  in- 
creased. The  specter  fixed  its  goggle  eyes  upon  him 
and  seemed  about  to  seize  him.  Then  it  disappeared, 
but  only  to  return  the  next  instant,  looking  more  terrible 
than  at  first.  He  could  not  turn  and  flee,  for  terror  froze 
him  to  the  spot.  As  the  fearful  object  held  his  gaze  by 
a  sort  of  infernal  fascination,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him 
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that  it  was  Satan  waylaying  him  because  he  had  forsaken 
his  mother.  Yielding  to  this  irrational  mental  impres- 
sion, he  fell  upon  his  knees,  exclaiming: — 

"O  good  Lord  devil,  do  not  take  me,  and  I'll  go  back 
to  my  mother  and  be  a  good  lad  !" 

Of  course  the  supposed  devil  found  no  tongue,  and 
the  affrighted  man  remained  on  his  knees  for  some  min- 
utes, filled  with  ghostly  apprehensions.  Happily  for  him, 
the  storm  had  lulled  by  this  time,  and  the  rising  moon, 
casting  a  friendly  gleam  of  light  upon  the  imaginary 
devil,  resolved  it  into  its  actual  form — the  trunk  of  a 
fallen  tree ! 

The  illusion  had  vanished.  The  spell  was  broken. 
Shame  at  having  been  thus  self-deluded  took  the  place 
of  fear,  which  had  already  expelled  the  young  man's  pas- 
sionate anger.  Taking  counsel  of  his  common  sense, 
he  turned  round,  retraced  his  steps,  and  made  peace  with 
his  mother. 

This  fact  suggests  a  key  to  thousands  of  so-called 
ghostly  appearances,  which  have  been  naught  else  than 
optical  illusions  operating  upon  minds  disordered  by  pas- 
sion— illusions  which  might  have  been  dissolved  had  the 
moon  or  some  other  light  been  friendly  enough  at  the 
moment  to  illumine  it  with  one  of  its  beams. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  moon,  instead  of  dispelling, 
has  been  the  instrument  of  creating,  an  illusion,  as  in  the 
following  case,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Ferriar  : — 

A  gentleman  once  lost  his  way  in  the  highlands  of 
Scotland.  Night  overtook  him,  and  he  was  glad  to  find 
shelter  in  a  lonely  hut  on  which  he  chanced  to  stumble. 
When  the  mistress  of  this  small  house  conducted  him  to 
his  chamber,  she  said,  with  a  mysterious  manner: — 

"  I  am  afraid,  sir,  you  will  find  the  window  very  inse- 
cure." 
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The  gentleman,  after  looking  askance  into  the  wom- 
an's face,  proceeded  to  examine  the  window.  He  found 
that  the  wall  about  its  frame  had  been  broken  away  as 
if  to  enlarge  the  aperture.  Turning  to  his  hostess  he 
asked  :  — 

"  How  came  this  wall  to  be  broken  in  this  singular 
manner  ?" 

"  Well,  sir,"  she  replied  after  some  hesitation,  "  if  you 
must  know,  a  peddler  slept  in  this  chamber  a  short  time 
ago.  During  the  night  he  hung  himself,  and  we  found 
his  body  hanging  behind  the  door  in  the  morning." 

"  Indeed  !  That  was  horrible  enough,"  rejoined  the 
traveler.  "  But  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  state  of  the 
wall  about  the  window-frame?" 

"  O,  don't  you  know,  sir,  that  it  is  unlucky  to  remove 
the  body  of  one  who  kills  himself  by  way  of  the  door  ? 
That's  what  people  think  hereabouts.  So,  as  we  could 
not  get  him  out  of  the  window,  because  it  was  too  small, 
we  had  to  make  a  hole  in  the  wall.  I  hope  he  wont 
trouble  you,  sir,  though  they  do  say  that  he  has  haunted 
this  room  some." 

With  this  pleasing  bit  of  information  the  woman  with- 
drew, after  wishing  her  guest  good-night.  The  gentleman, 
though  not  particularly  superstitious,  was  not  without 
some  uncanny  feelings.  But,  bracing  his  mind  as  best  he 
could,  he  laid  out  his  arms  ready  for  use  if  needed,  and 
then  sought  his  much-needed  repose. 

Very  naturally,  after  listening  to  such  a  story,  he  was 
troubled  with  a  horrible  dream,  in  which  he  saw  a  fright- 
ful apparition.  He  awoke  to  find  himself  sitting  upright 
in  bed,  with  one  of  his  pistols  firmly  grasped  in  his  right 
hand.  Casting  a  timid  glance  over  the  room,  which  was 
partially  lighted  by  the  moonbeams,  he  espied  a  shrouded 
corpse  leaning  against  the  wall  close  by  the  window.  A 
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weak-minded  man  would  have  shrieked  or  swooned.  He 
did  neither;  but,  rousing  himself  to  resolute  action,  he 
leaped  from  the  bed  and  walked  toward  the  ghastly 
specter.  On  approaching  it  the  dismal  features  of  the 
corpse  and  the  outline  of  the  shroud  became  more  and 
more  distinct.  Passing  his  hand  over  it  he  felt  nothing; 
but  the  figure  remained,  and  he  staggered  back  to  bed  in 
no  enviable  state  of  mind. 

He  now  began  reasoning  with  himself  against  his 
fears.  Finally  his  courage  rose  to  a  point  which  enabled 
him  to  rise  and  make  a  second  and  more  careful  investi- 
gation. This  time  he  was  rewarded  with  a  discovery  of  the 
cause  of  his  alarm.  The  spectral  image  was  found  to  be 
not  the  ghost  of  the  self-destroyed  peddler,  but  a  group  of 
moonbeams  falling  through  the  open  window  in  such  a 
manner  that  to  his  fancy,  excited  by  the  dream,  they  took 
the  form  of  a  body  prepared  for  burial. 

Had  every  one  who  has  trembled  in  the  presence  of 
specters  seen  in  the  shadowy  moonlight  had  the  courage 
of  this  brave  gentleman,  there  would  have  been  more 
stories  on  record  of  tricks  played  by  fancy,  and  fewer  in- 
stances of  so-called  ghostly  apparitions.  No  ghost  has 
ever  refused  to  melt  into  impalpable  air  when  touched  by 
the  wand  of  a  cool  and  persistent  'investigator. 

The  action  of  remorse  on  the  imagination  often  pro- 
duces hallucinations,  which  are  so  like  reality  that  their 
victims  cannot  rid  themselves  of  their  seeming  presence. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  relates  a  case  in  point : — 

The  subject  of  it  was  captain  of  a  slave  ship.  One 
day,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  he  shot  one  of  his  sailors.  The 
wound  was  mortal.  As  the  man  was  dying  he  fixed  his 
ghastly  eyes  upon  the  captain,  and  said  : — 

"  Sir,  you  have  done  for  me,  but  I  will  never  leave 
you." 
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These  threatening  words,  joined  to  the  captain's  sense 
of  guilt  for  having  taken  the  man's  life,  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  his  mind.  In  fact,  that  dying  face  and  those 
uncanny  words  haunted  him  day  and  night.  He  became 
grave,  moody,  and  melancholy.  After  enduring  the  tor- 
ment of  these  recollections  in  silence  for  some  time,  he 
one  day  called  his  mate  into  the  cabin.  Seating  himself 
at  one  side  of  a  table,  he  stretched  out  his  arm  toward 
his  officer,  looked  at  him  fixedly,  and  in  solemn  tones 
said  :— 

"  I  need  not  tell  you,  Jack,  what  sort  of  hand  we 
have  got  on  board  with  us.  He  told  me  he  would  never 
leave  me,  and  he  has  kept  his  word.  You  only  see  him 
now  and  then,  but  he  is  always  at  my  side,  and  never  out 
of  my  sight.  At  this  very  moment  I  see  him.  I  am  de- 
termined to  bear  it  no  longer,  and  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  leave  you." 

In  vain  did  the  mate  try  to  persuade  him  that  he  was 
haunted  by  an  image  of  his  own  imagination.  The  hal- 
lucination was  too  strongly  fixed  to  be  dismissed,  except 
by  a  conscience  less  remorseful  and  a  will  much  stronger 
than  he  possessed.  Instead  of  disappearing,  the  fancied 
specter  became  more  and  more  distinct,  until  the  captain's 
reason  was  dethroned.  Watching  for  an  opportunity 
when  he  was  unobserved,  he  finally  leaped  overboard. 
The  mate  caught  sight  of  him  as  he  plunged  into  the 
water.  He  rushed  to  the  side  of  the  ship.  The  captain 
saw  him,  raised  his  hands  upward,  and  exclaimed  : — 

"  By ,  Bill  is  with  me  now  !" 

Before  any  one  could  reach  him  the  unhappy  man 
had  sunk.  The  imaginary  apparition  of  the  man,  the 
stain  of  whose  blood  was  on  his  hands,  had  made  him  a 
maniac!  He  belonged  to  a  large  class  of  specter-haunted 
consciences,  of  whom  Macbeth  is  the  type,  when  his  heated 
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imagination  projected  Banquo's  image  upon  the  retina  of 
his  eye,  and  prompted  him  to  say  to  it : — 

"  Prythee,  see  there !     Behold !    Look  !    Lo  !    How  say  you  ? 
Why  what  care  I  ?     If  thou  canst  nod,  speak  too. 
If  charnel  houses  and  our  graves  must  send 
Those  that  we  bury  back,  our  monuments 
Shall  be  the  maws  of  kites." 

Disorders  of  the  nervous  system,  caused  by  overwork 
or  by  disease,  are  fruitful  creators  of  hallucinations,  as  ex- 
perienced physicians  all  know.  Radcliffe  records  a  curious 
instance  in  the  case  of  an  overtasked  merchant.  This 
gentleman  was  sitting  in  his  counting-room  one  day  when 
he  was  suddenly  startled  by  voices  outside  the  door. 
Listening  intently,  he  heard  his  character  unmercifully 
dissected,  and  his  reputation  pronounced  a  dishonored 
thing.  At  first  he  supposed  that  some  of  his  jocose 
friends  had  come  together  to  plague  him  ;  but  when  he 
quietly  opened  the  door  and  saw  no  one,  he  was  much 
astonished  and  puzzled.  He  closed  the  door.  The 
voices  instantly  resumed  the  discussion  of  his  character. 
Again  he  opened  the  door,  but  found  no  person  visible 
without. 

Feeling  very  uncomfortable  and  somewhat  alarmed, 
he  left  his  office  and  started  for  home.  To  his  conster- 
nation the  voices  followed  him,  accusing  him  of  crimes  he 
had  never  committed,  and  muttering  threats  of  punish- 
ment. So  real  did  these  haunting  voices  seem,  that  he 
could  neither  reason  himself  into  a  conviction  of  their 
unreality,  nor  prevent  their  recurrence.  Consequently, 
other  symptoms  of  mental  disorder  began  to  appear,  and 
he  was  in  danger  of  becoming  a  maniac.  Fortunately,  he 
had  sensible  medical  advisers,  who  prevailed  upon  him  to 
wholly  suspend  his  attention  to  business,  and  to  play  a 
game  of  ball  every  day  with  his  friends.  This  proved  an 
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effective  remedy.  With  restored  physical  vigor  there 
came  a  rectification  of  his  nervous  disorder.  And  then 
the  phantom  voices  became  silent. 

The  same  author  also  describes  a  case  recorded  by 
Boismont,  in  which  nervous  derangement  seriously  af- 
fected not  hearing  only,  but  all  the  senses  with  singular 
hallucinations.  The  subject  was  a  spinster,  forty  years 
old,  whose  nerves  were  extremely  sensitive,  and  whose 
disposition  was  characteristically  restless. 

This  lady's  hallucinations  began  with  spectral  appear- 
ances of  numerous  singular  and  fantastic  forms  which 
haunted  her  footsteps.  First,  unearthly  voices  came  to 
her  ears,  speaking  from  her  stomach.  These  voices  tor- 
mented her  strangely  and  continually.  They  commanded 
her  to  do  this  and  that.  They  told  what  was  taking  place 
in  her  body,  describing  her  diseases  and  prescribing  for 
their  cure.  Then  they  seemed  preternaturally  intelligent, 
discoursing  of  various  persons ;  they  also  endowed  her 
with  language  more  fluent  and  elegant  than  she  had  ever 
previously  used.  Sometimes  they  spoke  to  her  of  gram- 
mar, rhetoric,  geography,  and  similar  topics.  At  other 
times  they  assumed  the  part  of  a  Mentor,  and  reproved 
her  for  her  faults.  The  voices  were  many-tongued  and 
exceedingly  versatile. 

The  lady's  friends,  who  resembled  Job's  comforters, 
told  her  she  was  possessed  with  devils.  Not  being  super- 
stitious, she  rejected  this  theory,  and  asserted  that  the 
voices  were  only  hallucinations.  Nevertheless,  she  could 
not  throw  them  off,  and  finally  submitted  her  case  to  a 
priest  for  exorcism.  The  expedient  was,  of  course,  vain 
and  useless.  She  then  sought  consolation  in  religious 
thoughts,  but  still,  not  finding  relief,  was  driven  at  times 
to  the  very  border  of  despair. 

By  and  by  the  voices  became  prophetic,  telling  her 
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she  was  destined  to  become  a  queen.  Next,  they  would 
offend  her  by  speaking  of  things  she  loathed.  Then  they 
became  'comical,  saying  funny  things  to  make  her  laugh. 
At  other  times  they  would  mock  her,  scold  her,  and  tor- 
ment her  like  harpies.  If  she  touched  a  glass  of  water 
they  would  say,  "That  water  is  poisoned."  On  several  oc- 
casions they  urged  her  to  take  her  own  life.  If  she  passed 
a  lady  in  the  street,  the  voices  would  say,  "  That  woman 
carries  musk."  She  would  immediately  smell  the  odor  of 
musk,  a  thing  she  greatly  abominated  ;  if  a  man  passed, 
she  was  affected  by  the  smell  of  tobacco.  Often  these 
odious  voices  gave  her  no  rest  until  she  obeyed  them. 
They  even  ordered  her  to  Paris  for  medical  treatment. 

In  addition  to  these  harassing  voices,  she  was  vexed 
by  the  appearance  of  numerous  spectral  processions,  com- 
posed of  figures  wearing  fantastic  forms  and  undergoing 
^manifold  transformations.  Her  taste,  too,  was  so  strange- 
ly affected  that  her  food  often  became  too  unsavory  to  be 
eaten.  If  she  journeyed,  she  felt  as  if  soaked  with  water; 
and  so  perfect  was  this  illusion  that  she  often  attempted 
to  wring  her  garments. 

It  is  matter  of  surprise  that  one  so  tortured  by  men- 
tal impressions  should  have  retained  possession  of  her 
reason.  She  did  so,  however,  when  her  malady  was  at 
its  highest  point  of  development  She  said  to  her  physi- 
cian :— 

"  I  know  that  it  is  monomania ;  but  'the  voices  are 
stronger  than  my  will.  I  wish  you  to  prescribe  for  me. 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  remain  in  one  place." 

How  this  remarkable  hallucination  terminated,  Bois- 
mont  does  not  inform  us.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
if  the  unhappy  lady  regained  her  physical  vigor,  and  a 
consequent  better  nervous  condition,  she  was  able  to 
throw  off  those  torturing  fancies. 
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Many  stories  of  apparitions  rest  on  insufficient  evi- 
dence. They  are  often  mere  hearsay  relations,  which 
cannot  be  traced  to  the  testimony  of  responsible  'persons. 
An  example  of  such  is  found  in  the  well-known  account 
of  the  ghost  reported  as  having  appeared  to  Lord  Little- 
ton. As  at  first  related,  the  story  was  as  follows  :— 

Lord  Lyttleton  was  subject  to  suffocating  fits.  Three 
days  before  his  death  he  dreamed  that  he  saw  a  flutter-, 
ing  bird.  Afterward  a  woman,  appearing  to  him  in  white 
apparel  said  : — 

"  Prepare  to  die  !     You  will  not  exist  three  days." 

This  apparition  alarmed  his  lordship  exceedingly.  He 
called  his  valet  from  the  adjoining  room.  The  man  found 
him  in  a  very  agitated  state  of  mind,  and  in  a  profuse 
perspiration.  During  the  next  day  he  was  greatly  de- 
pressed and  could  not  rally  his  sunken  spirits.  On  the 
third  day  he  had  recovered  his  wonted  cheerfulness. 
While  at  breakfast  with  four  or  five  friends,  to  whom  he 
had  told  the  story  of  the  apparition  of  the  woman  in 
white,  he  observed  jocosely  : —  . 

"  If  I  live  over  to-night  I  shall  have  jockied  the  ghost, 
for  this  is  the  third  day." 

Shortly  after  breakfast  his  lordship  had  a  fit,  from 
which  he  soon  recovered.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon he  dined.  At  eleven  he  went  to  bed.  His  valet,  in 
preparing  some  rhubarb  and  peppermint,  stirred  it  with 
a  toothpick.  His  lordship  observed  the  offensive  act,  and 
said  :— 

"  You  are  a  slovenly  dog.  Go  and  fetch  a  tea- 
spoon ! " 

On  returning  to  the  bedchamber  with  a  spoon  the 
servant  found  his  master  in  a  fit.  The  pillow  being 
placed  high,  the  chin  of  the  sick  lord  bore  down  hard 
upon  his  neck.  The  servant,  instead  of  instantly  chang- 
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ing  his  master's  position,  ran  off  in  a  fright  to  call  for  help. 
When  he  returned  his  lordship  was  dead!  He  had  not 
41  jockied  the  ghost." 

Another  version  of  this  story  described  the  midnight 
specter  as  the  ghost  of  an  unhappy  girl  whom  his  lord- 
ship had  seduced,  and  who,  when  deserted  by  him,  had 
taken  her  own  life.  Her  warning  voice  roused  his  guilty 
conscience,  and  left  him,  robbed  of  all  buoyancy  of  mind 
and  heart,  to  meet  the  doom  she  had  pronounced  upon 
him. 

Apparently  this  is  a  well-authenticated  ghost  story. 
When  sifted,  however,  its  authenticity  becomes  more  than 
doubtful.  Sir  Nathaniel  Maxall  states  that,  four  years 
after  Lyttleton's  death,  he  was  shown  a  painting  executed 
by  the  Dowager  Lady  Lyttleton  to  commemorate  the 
event  The  fair  painter  told  him  that  it  was  designed 
after  the  description  given  to  her  by  the  valet  de  chambre 
who  attended  him,  to  whom  his  master  related  all  the  cir- 
cumstances. Hence,  it  appears  that  the  valet  was  the 
chief,  if  not  the  sole,  authority  on  which  the  story  of  the 
apparition  rests. 

In  addition  to  this  is  the  testimony  of  a  gentleman 
who  was  visiting  at  Lord  Lyttleton's  at  the  time  of  the 
supposed  ghostly  visitation.  This  gentleman  affirmed 
that  the  only  foundation  for  the  story  was  the  fact  that  a 
lady  of  the  party  had  one  day  lost  her  pet  bird,  and  all 
the  gentlemen  had  tried  to  recover  it  for  her.  Shortly 
after,  while  at  breakfast,  Lord  Lyttleton  remarked  :— 

"  1  have  passed  a  very  bad  night.  I  have  been  wor- 
ried by  dreams  of  our  chase  of  Lady 's  bird." 

This  is  reasonable,  and  it  leaves  one  of  the  best  of 
modern  ghost  stories  with  a  foundation  so  slender  as  to 
satisfy  none  but  minds  which  prefer  the  mists  of  supersti- 
tion to  the  clear  light  of  reason  and  common  sense. 
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There  is  a  good  ghost  story  in  the  life  of  Garrick,  the 
celebrated  actor,  which  is  spoiled  as  a  ghost  story,  how- 
ever, by  its  matter-of-fact  explanation. 

Garrick  was  very  fond  of 
playing  off  practical  jokes 
on  his  acquaintances.  One 
evening,  when  not  very  well, 
and  expecting  a  professional 
visit  from  his  physician,  Dr. 
Moncey,  he  dressed  himself 
for  the  stage,  and  then,  jump- 
ing into  bed,  he  pulled  on  his 
night-cap  and  drew  the  bed 
clothing  close  up  to  his  chin, 
so  as  to  appear  like  a  sick 
man.  Presently  the  doctor 
entered  his  chamber.  The 
actor  looked  very  languidly 
upon  him.  The  doctor,  surprised  to  see  him  so  seem- 
ingly ill,  said  : — 

"  Why,  Garrick,  how  is  this !  You  are  advertised  to 
appear  in  King  Lear.  It  is  time  you  were  at  the  theater. 
Is  the  play  to  be  changed  ?  " 

"No,"  replied  Garrick,  in  a  slow,  languid  tone,  "but  I 
am  not  well  enough  to  act  to-night.  My  place  will  be 
filled  by  an  actor  named  Marr,  who  is  so  much  like  me  in 
figure,  face,  and  voice,  and  who  is,  withal,  so  good  a  mimic, 
that  I  have  asked  him  to  perform  my  part.  The  audi- 
ence wont  know  the  difference." 

While  Moncey  stood  thinking,  perhaps,  whether  this 
scheme  would  be  successful  or  not,  Garrick,  pretending  to 
feel  worse,  said  : — 

"  My  dear  Moncey,  I  want  to  get  a  little  sleep.  Oblige 
me  by  leaving  the  room  ;  but  I  should  like  you  to  go  to 
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the  theater,  and  when  the  play  is  out  come  back  and  tell 
m<  how  Marr  succeeded." 

Thus  urged,  Moncey  left  and  went  to  the  theater.  He 
had  no  sooner  crossed  Garrick's  threshold  than  the  fun- 
loving  actor  leaped  from  his  bed,  hurried  to  the  theater, 
and  took  his  part  in  the  play.  Moncey  was  puzzled. 
Sometimes  he  wondered  at  the  supposed  resemblance  of 
Marr  to  Garrick ;  then  he  said  to  himself:  "  It  isn't  Marr, 
but  Garrick  himself."  Again  he  would  fall  into  perplex- 
ing doubt.  Finally,  finding  that  -the  audience  believed 
the  player  to  be  Garrick  himself,  he  concluded  that  the 
actor  had  tricked  him.  To  settle  this  question  he  hast- 
ened, at  the  close  of  the  play,  to  Garrick's  house.  There, 
to  his  utter  confusion,  he  found  the  actor  still  sick  and  in 
bed.  He  went  home  more  confounded  than  ever,  won- 
dering, perchance,  whether  Garrick's  eidolon  or  Marr  had 
played  in  King  Lear.  The  explanation  was,  that  the 
jocose  actor  had  hurried  home  before  Moncey,  and  put 
on  the  appearance  of  a  sick  man.  But  for  this  explana- 
tion, Moncey  might  have  lived  and  died  the  victim  of 
illusion. 

Dr.  Priestley,  the  distinguished  Socinian  writer,  after 
carefully  collecting  and  collating  all  the  family  letters  "re- 
lating to  certain  strange  noises  heard  in  the  parsonage  of 
John  Wesley's  father  at  Epworth,  remarked  that  they 
made,  "  perhaps,  the  best  authenticated  and  best  told  story 
of  the  kind  extant."  His  remark  holds  good  still.  In 
spite  of  the  alleged  wonders  of  modern  spiritualism,  there 
is  no  story  of  preternatural  manifestation  so  well  attested 
and  so  coherent  as  that  of  the  goblin-like  pranks  per- 
formed by  the  invisible  "Old  Jeffrey"  in  the  Epworth 
Rectory.  Let  us  listen  to  an  outline  of  this  truly  remark- 
able story  :— 

On  the  first  of  December,  1716,  after  dark,  the  servant 
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girl  heard  a  "  terrible  and  astonishing  noise "  like  "  the 
dismal  groans  of  one  in  extremes,  at  the  point  to  die." 


EPWORTH    RECTORY. 


Soon  after,  how  soon  we  are  not  told,  strange  knock- 
ings,  commonly  three  times  three,  resembling  the  rector's 
peculiar  rap  at  the  door,  were  heard  by  the  rest  of  the 
family,  the  rector  excepted.  These  rappings  were  pre- 
ceded by  sounds  resembling  the  quick  winding  up  of  a 
jack,  "just  like  the  running  of  wheels  and  creaking  of 
iron  work."  They  were  succeeded  by  rumblings  in  the 
lower  rooms  and  in  the  garret  by  rapid  footsteps,  as  of  a 
man  walking  up  stairs  in  jack-boots,  trailing  a  night-gown 
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after  him ;  by  gobblings  like  a  turkey-cock,  and  by  danc- 
ings in  an  empty  room  whose  door  was  locked. 

At  other  times  the  casements  clattered.  The  warm- 
ing-pans and  brass  kettles  rung  out  a  discord  of  strange 
sounds.  Latches  moved  swiftly  up  and  down  ;  doors  flew 
open,  banged,  and  pushed  against  those  who  passed  from 
one  room  to  another.  Lumps  of  coal,  pewter  plates, 
boots  and  shoes,  and  silver  coin  seemed  to  be  dashed 
down  upon,  or  whirled  across,  the  floors.  The  house 
shook.  The  sleeping  children  moaned  and  sweat.  The 
wind  whistled,  the  mastiff  whined,  and  the  rector's  trench- 
er once  danced  upon  the  table  during  Sunday's  dinner. 
Three  times  something  unseen  jostled  the  good  parson. 
Nancy's  bedstead  was  lifted  up  to  a  considerable  height. 
When  the  loyal  rector  prayed  for  the  king  the  noises  be- 
came uproarious,  as  they  also  did  when  any  of  the  family 
denied  their  supernatural  character.  The  good  rector 
challenged  the  supposed  spirit  to  speak,  but  it  remained 
voiceless. 

These  singular  disturbances  continued  eight  or  nine 
weeks,  after  which  they  never  again  disturbed  the  inmates 
of  the  rectory. 

That  these  noises  occurred  there  can  be  no  doubt 
That  they  were  caused  by  a  ghost  or  supernatural  agent 
we  cannot  believe.  Wesley  thought  they  were ;  and  his 
biographers  have  generally  accepted  his  opinion.  Even 
the  philosophic  Isaac  Taylor  ventured  the  suggestion 
that  some  chance  spirit  of  a  low  order,  straying  over  the 
boundaries  of  the  spiritual  world,  played  those  fantastic 
tricks.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  thought  the  house  was  prob- 
ably haunted  by  the  ghost  of  a  burglar  who  was  once 
killed  while  attempting  to  break  into  the  rectory ;  but  he 
does  not  give  us  any  reason  why  the  said  ghost  should  have 
accomplished  its  aim,  whatever  that  was,  in  eight  or  nine 
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weeks !  Abel  Stevens  suggests  that  the  noises  resembled 
the  marvels  of  modern  spiritualism,  to  which  view  we 
will  not  'seriously  object,  provided  the  supposed  marvels 
are  regarded  as  impostures,  as  Dr.  Carpenter  and  others 
have  pretty  conclusively  shown  that  they  are. 

We  incline  to  the  opinion,  first,  that  the  story  of  those 
noises  greatly  exaggerates  the  facts.  They  were  first 
heard  on  a  dark  December  night  by  an  ignorant  servant 
girl ;  and  though  she  described  them  as  "  terrible  and  as- 
tonishing," yet  no  one  else  noticed  them.  Is  it  at  all 
probable  that  the  sounds  were  half  as  terrible  as  she  rep- 
resented, unless  all  the  other  inmates  of  the  rectory  were 
deaf? 

This  maid  tells  her  story  to  Mrs.  Wesley  and  some 
of  the  children.  Mrs.  Wesley  was  a  very  strong-minded 
woman,  but  she  lived  in  an  age  of  superstition.  Belief 
in  ghosts  was  then  almost  universal.  Hence,  the  maid's 
story  excited  her  imagination,  and  when  the  knockings 
came  again  she,  too,  unconsciously  exaggerated  them.  If 
not,  how  was  it  that  they  did  not  disturb  the  rector  until 
she  informed  him  concerning  them  ?  To  her  statement 
he  very  seriously  replied  : — 

"  Sukey,  I  am  ashamed  of  you.  These  boys  and  girls 
frighten  one  another,  but  you  are  a  woman  of  sense,  and 
should  know  better.  Let  me  hear  of  it  no  more !" 

Still,  the  rector,  in  spite  of  his  reason,  was  made  so  nerv- 
ous by  her  story  that  he  became  wakeful  the  following 
night,  and  then  heard  the  mysterious  sounds.  He  was  a 
man  of  rare  pluck,  and  began  searching  for  their  cause. 
He  challenged  their  author  to  speak,  but  no  voice  replied. 

It  is  said  the  good  rector  was  fully  convinced  "  that 
they  could  only  be  produced  by  supernatural  causes." 
It  is  also  asserted  that  the  family,  when  accustomed  to 
those  ghostly  proceedings,  not  only  ceased  to  feel  alarmed 
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at  them,  but  actually  made  sport  of"  Old  Jeffrey,*'  as  they 
facetiously  named  their  .invisible  disturber.  Even  the 
children  laughed  when  they  heard  the  raps,  and  playfully 
said  to  one  another : — 

"  Old  Jeffrey  is  coming;  it  is  time  to  go  to  sleep." 

Is  not  this  laughter  a  suspicious  feature  in  the  story? 
Would  they,  could  they,  have  made  sport  of  the  noises 
had  they  been  convinced  that  they  were  caused  by  a 
spirit  from  the  regions  of  the  dead  ?  We  think  not.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  such  a  conviction  would  have  driven 
the  family  out  of  the  rectory.  Human  fear  of  spiritual 
beings  displaying  such  annoying  forces  as  "Old  Jeffrey"  is 
too  great  to  be  overcome  by  familiarity,  especially  in  chil- 
dren. What  that  fear  is  was  once  illustrated  in  a  fact 
related  to  Coleridge  by  Alston  the  painter.  It  was  of  a 
young  man  at  Cambridge  University,  who  wrapped  him- 
self in  white,  and  glided  one  night  into  the  room  of  a 
fellow-student.  As  he  approached  his  bed  the  latter 
laughed,  and  exclaimed  : — 

"  Vanish  !  I  fear  you  not. " 

The  ghost,  heedless  of  this  command,  still  stalked 
round  the  bed.  Then  the  disturbed  student  seized  his 
pistol  and  fired.  The  ghost  stood  unhurt,  immovable, 
for  the  trickster  had  previously  withdrawn  the  bullets 
from  the  pistol.  Seeing  this,  the  young  man  believed 
that  there  was  a  real  spirit  in  his  room.  This  belief  ter- 
rified him.  He  was  seized  with  convulsions,  and  soon 
died. 

This  terror  of  a  supposed  visitant  from  the  unseen 
world  we  hold  to  be  general,  if  not  universal.  And  yet 
we  are  told  that  the  Wesley  family,  including  children, 
though  firmly  believing  that  a  spirit  haunted  their  house, 
made  its  supposed  proceedings  a  subject  of  sport !  Is  it 
not  much  more  rational  to  believe  that  those  noises  were 
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caused  by  human  hands  ?  We  know  that  the  rector  was 
very  unpopular  in  his  parish.  Many  of  the  people  hated 
him,  and  would  have  been  delighted  could  they  have 
driven  him  from  the  place.  Suppose,  then,  that  some  of 
the  farmers  or  squires-had  sons  home  from  college — the 
affair  happened  in  December  and  January — or  that  Ep- 
worth  had  other  roystering  young  fellows  ready  for  frolic, 
especially  if  it  would  annoy  the  faithful  reprover  of  their 
vices.  Money  would  easily  buy  the  confederacy  of  the 
rector's  one  hired  man.  Detonating  powders  would  shake 
the  building.  An  old  jack  or  a  hand  wheat-mill  would 
make  the  noises  described.  The  admission  of  the  trick- 
sters to  the  building  at  night  by  the  connivance  of  the 
man  servant  would  enable  them  to  make  the  knocks  in 
imitation  of  the  parson's  rap.  The  fears  of  the  family  at 
first,  and  their  indifference  at  last,  would  make  it  easy  for 
them  to  move  about  the  house  unperceived.  In  short, 
we  see  nothing  which  could  not  have  been  performed  by 
two  or  three  mischievous  young  roysterers.  That  we 
cannot  find  any  evidence  of  their  presence  in  Epworth 
lessens,  but  does  not  destroy,  the  probability  of  our  sup- 
position. In  support  of  it  we  offer  the  following  some- 
what analogous  case,  mentioned  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in 
his  "  Demonology,"  and  by  Dr.  Dick  in  one  of  his  interest- 
ing volumes.  They  found  it  in  a  work  written  by  Sin- 
clair, and,  "  I  think,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  by  Dr.  Platt." 
The  scene  of  its  occurrence  was  Woodstock  Palace,  En- 
gland. 

Woodstock  had  been  a  royal  residence  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  In  1649  the  Long  Parliament  re- 
solved to  dispark  it,  and  to  remove  every  vestige  of  roy- 
alty from  its  ancient  palace.  Commissioners  were  sent 
accordingly  to  take  an  inventory  of  its  effects.  Those 
gentlemen  entered  on  their  task  with  zeal,  but  had  not 
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proceeded  far  before  they  were  disturbed  in  a  most  ex- 
traordinary, and  at  the  time  unaccountable,  manner. 

Their  bed-chambers  were  visited  by  a  dog,  which  in- 
vaded the  rooms  in  spite  of  fastened  windows  ana  bolted 
doors.  Logs  of  wood,  prepared  for  burning,  from  a  large 
tree  called  the  King's  Oak,  suddenly  leaped  from  the  fire- 
place with  a  loud  report,  or  were  hurled  across  the  rooms 
by  unseen  hands.  Sometimes  they  were  awakened  from 
sleep  by  a  mysterious  displacement  and  shuffling  of  the 
chairs.  At  other  times  their  bedsteads  were  raised  up 
on  end  until  the  feet  of  their  occupants  were  higher  than 
their  heads.  Then  they  would  be  let  down  suddenly,  and 
with  great  violence.  Frequently,  just  after  retiring,  they 
would  be  startled  by  finding  the  trenchers  from  which 
they  ate  their  food  hurled  across  their  room  at  their 
heads.  One  night  a  specter  appeared,  pushing  open  the 
door  of  the  chamber  to  which  they  had  ordered  their 
beds  removed,  that  they  might  be  together.  This  strange 
apparition  had  a  cloven  foot,  with  which  it  kicked  over 
a  candlestick  and  a  lighted  candle,  politely  rubbing  the 
red  snuff  off  the  expiring  candle  to  extinguish  it.  Loud 
noises  were  also  heard,  both  within  the  palace  and  outside 
in  the  park.  The  explosions  were  sometimes  like  the 
discharge  of  artillery,  and  were  heard  not  only  by  the 
inmates  of  the  palace,  but  also  by  the  foresters,  peasants, 
and  others  living  in  the  vicinity,  and  at  a  considerable 
distance. 

These  mysterious  noises  and  movements  finally  re- 
duced the  commissioners  to  a  condition  of  chronic  terror, 
which  culminated  at  length  in  their  somewhat  unceremo- 
nious departure  before  their  appointed  task  was  com- 
pleted. This  result  was  finally  reached  through  the 
burning  of  the  contents  of  a  flower-pot  which  stood  in  a 
window  of  the  chamber  in  which  they  held  their  sittings. 
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Beneath  this  pot  they  had  concealed  a  paper,  on  which 
was  written  a  list  of  articles  which,  by  mutual  arrange- 
ment, they  had  dishonestly  allotted  to  their  own  uses. 
Suddenly  one  day  a  fire  burst  forth  from  this  flower-pot, 
consuming  not  merely  the  earth  it  contained,  but  also  the 
document;  on  which  was  recorded  the  proof  of  their  dis- 
honest purpose  to  rob  the  commonwealth  they  were 
sworn  to  serve.  This  looked  so  much  like  flouting  their 
intended  crimes  in  their  faces  that  they  were  terrified, 
and  decamped,  firmly  believing  that  the  infernal  powers 
haunted  Woodstock  Palace. 

Now  we  insist  that,  admitting  the  authenticity  of  this 
story,  which  neither  Sir  Walter  nor  Dr.  Dick  questions, 
the  transactions  at  Woodstock  were  even  more  marvelous 
than  those  at  Epworth.  They  had  quite  as  much  the 
appearance  of  being  supernatural.  Instead  of  being 
laughed  at  as  they  became  familiar  by  the  grave  gentle- 
men of  the  commission,  they  became  causes  of  increasing 
fear  and  final  flight.  But  for  one  circumstance  this  would 
have  made  the  very  best  ghost  story  on  record. 

That  circumstance  was  the  confession  of  Joseph  Col- 
lins, of  Oxford,  called  Funny  Joe,  published  after  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.,  that  he  was  the  author  of  those 
strange  proceedings  at  Woodstock,  all  which  were  tricks, 
and  not  supernatural  disturbances.  Collins  was  a  loyal- 
ist, and  under  the  assumed  name  of  Giles  Sharp  obtained 
employment  as  secretary  to  the  commissioners.  He  had 
once  lived  in  the  park.  He  soon  found  out  that  the 
servants  in  the  palace  were  secretly  loyal  to  the  exiled 
Charles,  and  willing  to  aid  him  in  playing  upon  the  su- 
perstition of  the  commissioners.  He  then  made  himself 
familiar  with  the  trap-doors  and  private*  passages  of  the 
palace.  He  was  also  sufficiently  a  chemist  to  make  det- 
onating powders  with  which  to  load  the  logs  intended 
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to  be  blown  out  of  the  fire-places.  Thus  provided  with 
chemical  aids,  and  assisted  by  the  old  servants,  he  cre- 
ated what  were  thought  to  be  unearthly  terrors — terrors 
which  but  for  his  book  would  have  remained  on  record 
as  evidences  of  supernatural  agents  working  on  the  ti- 
midity of  mankind. 

To  go  back  to  the  Epworth  noises,  we  find  nothing 
in  them  not  producible  by  human  tricksters  like  Funny 
Joe  and  his  confederates.  Compelled  to  decide  that  they 
were  caused  by  some  such  agency,  unknown,  because  never 
confessed,  or  by  some  mischievous  ghost  from  the  world 
beyond  us,  we  choose  the  former  theory.  The  latter 
is  derogatory  to  the  authority  of  Him  who  holds  the 
keys  of  the  invisible  world,  and  who  has  declared  that  no 
spiritual  end  can  be  gained  by  the  return  of  the  dead  to 
earth  which  is  not  attainable  by  the  study  of  his  word 
To  say,  as  some  have  said,  that  "  Old  Jeffrey"  was  God's 
minister  to  convince  Miss  Emilia  Wesley  of  the  existence 
of  spiritual  beings,  seems  to  us  like  an  unintended,  but 
real,  insult  to  the  majesty  of  the  great  Supreme.  It 
shocks  one's  reverential  feeling  to  think  of  "  Old  Jeffrey," 
with  his  imitations  of  the  click  of  old  mills  and  rusty 
jacks,  of  falling  trenchers  and  dirty  boots,  as  a  special 
messenger  of  Him  before  whose  presence  even  angels 
veil  their  faces.  Rather  than  concede  his  spirit  charac- 
ter, we  remand  him  and  his  silly  tricks  to  the  category  of 
tricksters  and  impostures. 

An  example  of  the  powerful,  if  not  deadly,  shock 
which  is  caused  by  a  conviction  that  supernatural  beings 
are  really  present  is  recorded  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  We 
insert  it  in  connection  with  the  Epworth  ghost  story,  for 
the  benefit  of  any  who  still  imagine  that  the  Wesley  fam- 
ily, when  jeering  at  "  Old  Jeffrey,"  were  rationally  convinced 
that  he  was  a  supernatural  being :— 
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A  veteran  officer  of  hussars,  the  guest  of  a  Hungarian 
nobleman,  in  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  visitors, 
was  invited  to  occupy  a  chamber  of  the  castle  said  to  be 
haunted.  He  cheerfully  consented,  merely  assuring  the 
gentlemen  present  that  it  would  be  a  dangerous  experi- 
ment to  any  one  who  might  be  tempted  to  play  off  any 
trick  upon  him  during  the  night.  His  well-known  repu- 
tation for  resolute  bravery  gave  a  sharp  point  to  this 
warning. 

On  retiring  to  bed  the  major,  more  expectant  of 
tricks  than  ghosts,  placed  his  loaded  pistols  on  a  table 
by  his  bedside,  and  went  to  sleep,  leaving  the  candle 
burning. 

Scarcely  was  he  sound  asleep  before  he  was  awaked 
by  the  sound  of  solemn  music.  Looking  up,  he  saw  the 
figures  of  three  ladies,  fantastically  dressed  in  green,  at 
the  farther  end  of  his  apartment.  For  some  time  the 
major  listened  quietly  to  their  singing.  After  awhile  he 
said  very  coolly  : — 

"  Ladies,  this  is  very  well,  but  somewhat  monotonous. 
Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  change  the  tune?" 

The  ladies,  heedless  of  this  request,  and  of  further 
expostulation,  continued  the  strain.  The  major  became 
angry,  and  exclaimed : — 

"  Ladies,  I  must  consider  this  as  a  trick  for  the  pur- 
pose of  terrifying  me  !  I  regard  it  as  an  impertinence, 
and  shall  take  a  rough  mode  of  stopping  it !" 

He  then  began  to  handle  his  pistols.  The  ladies  sung 
on.  His  anger  grew  into  passion,  and  he  cried: — 

"  I  will  wait  but  five  minutes  !" 

Still  the  ladies  sung  the  interminable  strain.  The 
five  minutes  expired.  Said  the  now  thoroughly  irritated 
major : — 

"  I  still  give  you  law,  ladies,  while  I  count  twenty." 
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The  imperturbable  ladies,  regardless  of  his  threats,  still 
prolonged  their  monotonous  song.  He  began  counting 
one,  two,  three.  As  he  neared  the  highest  number  he 
made  considerable  pauses  between  each  word,  and  cocked 
his  pistols ;  but  still  the  song  went  on.  He  finally  pro- 
nounced the  word  twenty,  and  then  fired  both  pistols  at 
the  obstinate  damsels.  The  balls  passed  through  their 
persons,  but  still  their  song  was  not  silenced.  Then  the 
major,  believing  that  the  phantoms  were  real  visitants 
from  the  spiritual  world,  fell  back  upon  his  bed  like  one 
petrified  with  fear.  A  nervous  fever  set  in,  and  it  was 
more  than  three  weeks  before  he  recovered  from  the  ter- 
rible shock.  Had  he  been  less  brave  than  he  was  the 
shock  would  have,  no  doubt,  caused  his  death. 

This-  was  a  cruel  trick.  The  ladies  he  thought  he 
saw  were  reflections  of  real  damsels  placed  in  an  adjacent 
room.  Their  images  were  projected  into  his  chamber  by 
a  skillful  use  of  a  concave  mirror.  The  circumstances 
were  related  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  by  a  foreign  nobleman. 

An  intelligent  man,  says  the  same  writer,  once  spent 
the  night  in  an  ancient  castle  on  the  coast  of  Morven, 
Scotland.  On  retiring  his  host  informed  him  that  his 
chamber  was  occasionally  the  scene  of  supernatural  ap- 
pearances. But  he,  being  in  no  degree  superstitious, 
only  laughed  at  this  uncanny  information,  and  quickly 
fell  asleep. 

At  the  midnight  hour,  however,  he  was  startled  from 
a  sound  sleep  by  the  touch  of  a  human  hand.  Starting 
up,  he  saw  the  figure  of  a  tall  man  in  full  highland  dress, 
with  a  blood-stained  bandage  bound  round  his  brow. 
The  spectacle  chilled  his  blood.  Nevertheless,  gathering 
resolution,  he  made  as  if  he  would  spring  out  of  the  bed. 
But  the  specter  quickly  restrained  him  by  extending  one 
arm,  as  if  to  hurl  him  back  if  he  attempted  to  rise,  and 
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holding  up  the  other  in  a  warning  position.  The  man 
was  now  completely  terrified  and  powerless,  and  for  more 
than  an  hour  he  lay  gazing  on  the  motionless  but  frown- 
ing Highlander  as  he  stood  revealed  in  the  bright  moon- 
light which  filled  the  room.  Presently  the  figure  glided 
out  of  the  chamber,  leaving  the  affrighted  man  to  ponder 
over  the  mysterious  apparition,  or  to  sleep  as  he  might 
prefer. 

There  is  no  reason  for  questioning  the  truth  of  this 
story.  It  records  a  fact.  It  would  be  a  capital  ghost 
story,  favoring  superstition,  but  for  an  explanation  subse- 
quently given.  That  guest  at  the  castle  was  an  excise- 
man in  search  of  contraband  whiskey,  of  which  there  was 
a  liberal  supply  concealed  in  the  cellar  of  that  ancient 
mansion.  •  To  prevent  him  from  detecting  sounds  of  its 
midnight  removal  to  a  secure  hiding-place  the  appearance 
of  a  wounded  Highlander  was  successfully  palmed  upon 
him.  While  he  lay  trembling  in  presence  of  a  pretended 
ghost,  the  real  spirits  were  on  their  way  to  caverns  into 
which  no  exciseman's  eye  was  permitted  to  look. 

Said  a  good  but  blunt-speaking  man  to  the  writer 
when  he  was  young,  "  There  is  more  to  be  feared  from 
the  kick  of  a  horse  than  from  the  bite  of  a  ghost."  A 
true  remark,  inasmuch  as  the  former  is  something  real 
and  possible  ;  the  latter  is  unreal  and  impossible.  Those 
who  have  the  care  of  the  young  cannot  be  too  strenuous 
in  their  endeavor  to  root  a  conviction  in  their  minds  of 
the  absolute  unreality  and  impossibility  of  ghostly  ap- 
pearances. Belief  in  their  reality  has  tortured  many 
minds.  Locke,  in  his  "  Essay  on  the  Understanding,"  put 
the  case  well  and  strongly,  saying  :— 

"  The  ideas  of  goblins  and  sprites  have  really  no  more 
to  do  with  darkness  than  light ;  yet  let  but  a  foolish  maid 
inculcate  these  often  on  the  mind  of  a  child,  and  raise 
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them  there  together,  probably  he  shall  never  be  able  to 
separate  them  again  so  long  as  he  lives,  but  darkness 
shall  ever  afterward  bring  with  it  these  frightful  ideas, 
and  they  shall  be  so  joined  that  he  can  no  more  bear 
the  one  than  the  other." 


THE   HOBGOBLIN. 

SUPERSTITION  had  its  humors  as  well  as  its  terrors,  its 
trick-loving  as  well  as  its  malicious  sprites.  Hence  we 
find  a  popular  belief  in  a  mischievous  hobgoblin,  who  in 
England  was  called  Puck,  Robin  Goodfellow,  Boggard,  etc. 
He  is  the  Brownie  of  Scotland,  the  Kobold  of  Germany, 
the  Gobelin  of  France,  the  Nis  of  Denmark  and  Norway, 
the  Servant  of  Switzerland,  and  the  Cluricanne  of  Ireland. 
The  popular  idea  of  this  sprite  is  nowhere  better  rendered 
than  by  Shakspeare  in  the  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 
A  fairy  says  to  the  hobgoblin  :— 

"  Either  I  mistake  your  shape  and  making  quite, 
Or  else  you  are  that  shrewd  and  knavish  sprite 
Called  Robin  Goodfellow.     Are  you  not  he 
That  frights  the  maidens  of  the  villagery, 
Skims  milk,  and  sometimes  labors  in  the  quern, 
And  bootless  makes  the  breathless  housewife,  churn  ; 
And  sometimes  makes  the  drink  to  beat  no  barm  ; 
Misleads  night  wanderers,  laughing  at  their  harm  ! 
Those  that  hobgoblin  call  you,  and  sweet  Puck, 
You  do  their  work,  and  they  shall  have  good  luck. 
Are  you  not  he? 

"  Puck.  Thou  speakest  aright ; 

I  am  that  merry  wanderer  of  the  night. 
I  jest  to  Oberon,  and  make  him  smile, 
When  I  a  fat  and  bean-fed  horse  beguile, 
Neighing  in  likeness  of  a  filly  foal ; 
And  sometimes  lurk  I  in  the  gossip's  bowl, 
In  very  likeness  of  a  roasted  crab, 
And  when  she  drinks  against  her  lips  I  bob, 
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And  on  her  withered  dew-lap  pour  the  ale. 
The  wisest  aunt,  telling  the  saddest  tale, 
Sometimes  for  three-foot  stool  mistaketh  me ; 
Then  slip  I  from  beneath,  down  topples  she, 
And  tailor  cries  and  falls  into  a  cough ; 
And  then  the  whole  quire  hold  their  hips  and  loffe, 
And  waxen  in  their  mirth,  and  seize  and  swear 
A  merrier  hour  was  never  wasted  there." 

Milton,  in  his  "  L'Allegro,"  describes  the  tricks  of  this 
sprite,  and 

"  Tells  how  the  dredging  goblin  sweat 
To  earn  his  cream-bowl  duly  set, 
When  in  one  night  ere  glimpse  of  morn, 
His  shadowy  flail  has  thrashed  the  corn, 
That  ten  day-lab 'rers  could  not  end  ; 
Then  lies  him  down  the  lubber  fiend, 
And  stretched  out  all  the  chimney's  length, 
Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength, 
And  cropfull  out  of  doors  he  flings, 
Ere  the  first  cock  his  matin  rings." 

This  fantastic  creature  was  supposed  to  be  very  do- 
mestic in  his  habits  and  tastes,  attaching  himself  not  to 
woods  and  forests,  like  the  Dryads,  or  to  the  streams,  like 
the  Naiads  of  classic  mythology,  but  to  dwellings  and 
churches.  His  characteristic  was  a  sportive  disposition, 
though,  if  offended,  his  tricks  became  more  or  less  hurtful 
to  the  offending  parties.  The  funny  fellow  was  high- 
spirited  enough  to  resent  any  attempt  to  bribe  or  reward 
him  with  money  or  clothing  for  services  desired  or  ren*- 
dered.  Yet  he  would  gladly  accept  a  dish  of  sweet  cream, 
or  a  plate  of  delicate  food  from  the  stores  of  any  good 
housewife.  For  such  hospitable  treatment  he  was  apt  to 
make  ample  return  in  the  way  of  valuable  menial  services 
secretly  performed. 

Dendy,  in  his  "  Philosophy  of  Mystery,"  quotes  a 
legend  illustrating  the  popular  idea  concerning  the  hob- 
goblin from  "  Surtus's  Durham."  After  remarking  that 
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4<  every  castle,  tower,  and  manor-house  has  its  visionary 
inhabitants,"  he  relates  the  doings  of  a  hobgoblin  called 
the  "  Cauld  Lad  of  Hilton."  This  tricksy  brownie  made 
Hilton  Manor  the  scene  of  his  antics.  He  was  rarely 
seen,  but  was  heard  nightly  by  the  servants  who  slept  in 
the  great  hall.  If  the  kitchen  had  been  left  in  perfect  or- 
der, they  heard  him  amusing  himself  by  breaking  plates 
and  dishes,  hurling  the  pewter  in  all  directions,  and  throw- 
ing every  thing  into  confusion.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
apartment  had  been  left  in  disorder — a  practice  the  serv- 
ants found  it  most  prudent  to  adopt — the  indefatigable 
goblin  arranged  every  thing  with  the  greatest,  precision." 
His  pranks  were  mostly  harmless;  nevertheless,  the  in- 
mates were  desirous  of  ridding  themselves  of  his  pres- 
ence. Hence  they  resolved  to  present  him  with  a  suit 
of  clothes.  They  placed  a  cloak  and  hood  made  of  green 
cloth  before  the  kitchen  fire,  and,  seating  themselves  at 
safe  distances,  the  servants  remained  to  witness  the  result. 
At  the  witching  hour  of  midnight  the  sportive  brownie 
glided  into  the  kitchen.  Taking  his  stand  in  front  of  the 
embers  which  glowed  upon  the  hearth,  he  looked  with 
close  attention  on  the  hood  and  cloak.  By  and  by  he 
tried  them  on.  They  seemed  to  please  him,  for  he  frisked 
about  in  them,  turned  somersaults,  and  executed  numer- 
ous amusing  gambols.  Presently  the  cock  crew.  In  an 
instant  he  ceased  his  sport,  gathered  his  mantle  close 
about  his  person,  and  disappeared,  saying,  as  he  went : — 

"  Here's  a  cloa'i,  and  here's  a  hood, 

The  Cauld  Lad  of  Hilton  will  do  no  more  good." 

Hobgoblin  was  offended  by  the  gift  of  the  cloak  and 
hood.  He  never  returned  to  Hilton  Manor.  The  fact 
is,  this  was  not  the  genuine  Robin  Goodfellow  required 
by  superstition,  which  was  without  a  bodily  form.  Most 
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likely  this  Hilton  hobgoblin  was  compounded  of  appari- 
tion and  brownie,  inasmuch  as  in  the  olden  times  the 
Baron  of  Hilton  had  killed  one  of  his  domestics  in  a  fit 
of  wrath.  The  impatient  chief,  it  seems,  had  ordered  his 
horse  to  be  brought  up  quickly.  After  waiting  a  suitable 
time,  he  hurried  to  the  stable,  where  he  found  his  messen- 
ger idling  away  his  time.  Seizing  a  hay-fork,  the  choleric 
baron  struck  the  lad  a  mortal  blow.  Fearing  discovery, 
he  covered  the  body  with  straw.  When  night  came  he 
secretly  carried  it  to  the  pond,  in  which  he  carefully  sunk 
it.  The  skeleton  of  the  stable  boy,  the  legend  said,  was 
dragged  from  its  watery  grave  during  the  time  of  the  last 
Baron  of  Hilton.  But  at  the  time  of  the  lad's  unceremo- 
nious burial  in  the  pond, 

"  Lingering  in  anguish  o'er  his  mangled  clay, 
The  melancholy  shadow  turned  away, 
And  followed  through  the  twilight  gray," 

haunting  the  baron  and  his  house. 

Out  of  this  unintentional  manslaughter,  which  actually 
took  place,  and  which  was  freely  pardoned  by  the  author- 
ities in  1609,  it  is  easy  to  comprehend  how  the  people  of 
a  superstitious  age  imagined  the  half  brownie  and  half 
ghost  which  was  known  as  the  "  Cauld  Lad  of  Hilton." 

Allied  with  the  popular  conception  of  the  hobgoblin 
was  the  notion  of  elves,  to  whom  that  merry  fellow  was  a 
sort  of  court  jester.  An  ancient  nursery  tale  describes 
the  elves  as  being  jolly  and  tricky  in  the  manifestation  of 
their  malice.  A  kind  housewife,  it  says,  was  in  the  habit 
of  placing  a  nice  loaf  of  the  nicest  white  bread  and  a 
basin  of  sweet  cream  for  their  refreshment  during  their 
nightly  revels,  on  the  green  near  her  cottage.  But  this 
indulgent  lady  dying,  the  widower,  in  due  time,  married 
again.  The  new  wife,  less  regardful  of  the  delicate  appe- 
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tites  of  the  elves,  instead  of  delicacies,  set  out  a  brown 
loaf  and  a  "cobb"of  herrings.  Incensed  at  such  treat- 
ment, the  revengeful  elves  dragged  the  stingy  housewife 
from  her  bed  one  night,  and  pulled  her  down  stairs  by 
the  heels,  scornfully  chanting  this  couplet : — 

"Brown  bread  and  herring  cobb! 
Thy  fat  sides  shall  have  many  a  bob  !  " 

Nonsense!  Yes,  and  all  superstition  is  nonsense — 
the  conceptions  of  ignorance  concerning  the  invisible 
world.  How  grand  in  contrast  are  the  ideas  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  spiritual  world  contained  in  Holy 
Writ! 

CHARMS    AND    OMENS. 

THE  belief  in  omens  of  impending  evil  or  coming 
good  fortune,  and  in  charms  by  which  threatening  and 
possible  misfortunes  may  be  averted,  originated  in  the 
darkness  of  pagan  times.  "  Perhaps  no  form  of  erroneous 
belief  is  so  common  to  all  nations  and  so  similar  in  its 
special  development  as  that  of  omens."  The  half-pagan- 
ized Christianity  which  spread  over  Europe  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  modified,  but  did  not  destroy,  that  belief.  Hence, 
even  to-day,  many  ignorant  people  in  all  parts  of  the  old 
world,  and  some,  especially  among  Papists,  in  America, 
still  cling  to  this  ancient  but  idle  superstition.  We  give 
a  few  illustrative  examples. 

When  the  disease  called  the  thrush  prevails  in  his 
neighborhood,  the  Devonshire  peasant,  anxious  to  save 
his  children  from  its  attack,  recites  the  Eighth  Psalm  over 
them  on  three  consecutive  days  for  three  weeks.  It  is 
strange  that  a  man  who  has  sense  enough  to  read  and 
understand  in  any  degree  that  beautiful  Psalm,  should  be 
superstitious  enough  to  believe  that  its  mere  reading 
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should  act  as  a  charm.  Stranger  still  is  the  fact  that,  if 
the  charm  fails  and  the  thrush  seizes  his  child,  he  goes  to 
a  running  stream,  plucks  three  rushes  from  its  border, 
passes  them  through  the  sick  child's  mouth,  and  then 
casts  them  into  the  stream.  The  ignorant  creature  actu- 
ally believes  that  the  disease  will  decrease  and  disappear 
as  the  rushes  float  down  the  brook ! 

Sometimes  he  takes  a  duck  and  forces  open  its  bill, 
which  he  places  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  sick  little  one. 
The  silly  goose  actually  hopes,  if  he  does  not  steadily  be- 
lieve, that  his  child's  disease  will  die  away  as  the  duck  in- 
hales its  breath  ! 

Equally  superstitious  is  the  implicit  belief  of  the  peas- 
antry in  some  English  counties,  that  epileptic  fits  may 
be  prevented  by  wearing  a  silver  ring  made  from  nine 
sixpences,  provided,  however,  that  the  said  coins  be  ob- 
tained by  gift  from  persons  of  the  opposite  sex,  or  from 
contributions  made  at  the  celebration  of  the  sacrament  of 
>the  Lord's  Supper ! 

When  Coleridge  was  at  the  Blue-coat  School  he 
learned  a  charm  said  to  be  effective  in  curing  cramp  in 
the  foot.  It  ran  thus  :— 

"  Foot,  foot,  foot !  is  fast  asleep  ! 

Thumb,  thumb,  thumb !  in  spittle  we  steep ; 

Crosses  three  we  make  to  ease  us, 

Two  for  the  thieves,  and  one  for  Christ  Jesus." 

This  charm  was  an  imitation  of  the  more  general  one 
for  cramp  in  the  leg : — 

"  The  devil  is  tying  a  knot  in  my  leg  ! 
Mark,  Luke,  and  John  unloose  it,  I  beg  ! 
Crosses  three  we  make  to  ease  us, 
Two  for  the  thieves,  and  one  for  Christ  Jesus." 

There  was  formerly  a  charm  for  toothache,  which,  says 
Radcliffe,  "  from  its  singularity,  is  worthy  of  preservation." 
Here  it  is  : — 
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"  In  the  name  of  God  :  Amen. 

"As  Jesus  Christ  passed  through  the  gates  of  Jerusa- 
lem, he  heard  one  of  his  disi  iples  weeping  and  wailing. 
Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Simon  JYtrr.  why  weepest  and 
wailest  thou  ?  Simon  Peter  saith  unto  him,  Lord,  the 
j>ain  in  my  tooth  is  so  grievous  I  can  do  nothing.  Jesus 
saith  unto  him,  Arise,  Simon,  and  the  pain  in  thy  tooth 
shall  be  eased ;  and  whosoever  shall  keep  these  words 
in  remembrance  or  writing,  shall  never  be  troubled  with 
pain  in  the  tooth." 

This  ridiculous  nonsense  would  be  a  profane  use  of 
the  Saviour's  name,  but  for  the  sincerity  of  those  who 
were  wont  to  recite  the  charm. 

The  coral  and  bells,  once  so  much  in  vogue  as  an 
amusing  toy  for  infants,  are  relics  of  ancient  superstition. 
Coral  was  once  held  to  possess  wonderful  power  to  keep 
away  evil  spirits,  to  neutralize  poison,  to  prevent  certain 
forms  of  disease.  Bells,  too,  were  deemed  potential  means 
of  frightening  away  those  demons  and  evil  spirits  which 
were  supposed  to  control  the  elements.  Hence,  says 
Wynken  de  Worde  in  his  "  Golden  Legend,"  "Evil  spirytes 
that  ben  in  the  region  of  the  ayre,  dowt  much  when  they 
hear  the  bells  rongen,  when  it  thondreth,  and  whanne 
great  tempests  and  outrages  of  wether  happen,  to  the  end 
that  the  feinds  and  wychcd  spirytes  should  be  abashed  and 
flee,  and  cease  the  movynge  of  tempest." 

The  baptism,  blessing,  and  exorcising  of  church  bells, 
which  began  to  be  practiced  in  the  tenth  century,  doubt- 
less originated  in  their  imagined  influence  over  demons ; 
and  it  was  but  a  short  step  from  this  to  the  custom  of 
suspending  both  bells  and  coral  around  the  infant's  neck, 
as  amulets  against  evil  spirits  which  were  supposed  to 
wander  in  the  air,  seeking  to  possess  and  torment  whom- 
soever they  could  find  without  such  protection. 

U 
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Roman  soothsayers  saw  omens  in  the  flying  of  birds. 
A  like  superstition  long  tormented  many  of  our  English 
ancestors ;  nor  is  it  wholly  powerless  to-day.  For  instance,, 
many  still  esteem  the  magpie  an  ill-omened  bird.  If  it 
cross  a  person's  path  he  will  be  unlucky  unless  he  cross  him- 
self immediately.  The  old  rhymester  says  of  this  bird  :-*- 

"  One  is  a  sign  of  sorrow ;  two  are  a  sign  of  mirth  ; 

Three  are  the  sign  of  a  wedding,  and  four  a  sign  of  a  birth." 

If  the  Devonshire  peasant  sees  four  magpies,  he  says: 
"There  will  be  a  birth  in  my  family."  Should  he  see  a 
pigeon  sitting  on  a  tree  or  hopping  into  a  house,  or  should 
a  swarm  of  bees  light  on  a  dead  tree  or  on  the  dead  bough 
of  a  living  tree,  he  will  say :  "  There  will  be  death  in  the 
family  of  the  man  who  owns  that  pigeon,  or  those  bees." 
To  kill  a  magpie  is  to  invite  the  coming  of  some  terrible 
misfortune. 

If  the  Devonshire  peasant  happen  to  see  the  sun 
shining  through  the  boughs  of  the  apple-trees  on  Christ- 
mas day,  he  says  :  "  There  will  be  a  good  apple  crop  next 
year." 

The  aurora  borealis,  even  down  to  the  present  age, 
has  been  regarded  by  the  superstitious  as  an  omen  of 
evil.  Radcliffe,  in  his  "  Fiends,  Ghosts,  and  Spirits,"  says 
that  as  late  as  1851  he  witnessed  a  "singular  exhibition 
of  fear  "  among  the  lowest  classes  in  Leeds  during  a  brill- 
iant auroral  display.  He  adds  :— 

"  The  scene  paralleled  the  descriptions  recorded  of  the 
effects  of  similar  phenomena  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
prevailing  impression  was  that  the  world  was  on  the  point 
of,  if  not  in,  the  actual  process  of  destruction  ;  in  many 
the  alarm  became  extreme,  when,  during  the  most  magnifi- 
cent period  of  the  phenomena,  several  of  the  streamers 
became  of  a  deep  crimson  and  blue  tint." 
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The  same  display,  seen  in  Madrid,  was  regarded  with 
still  greater  terror.  It  chanced  that  on  the  same  evening 
a  priest  had  descanted  upon  the  destruction  of  the  world 
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and  the  day  of  judgment.  On  leaving  the  church  the 
congregation  saw  the  aurora  in  its  unusual  splendor,  and, 
it  being  rarely  seen  in  that  latitude,  they  at  once  imagined 
tnat  the  awful  catastrophe  described  by  their  priest  was 
about  to  take  place.  They  rushed  back  to  the  steps  of 
the  altar,  and  while  the  aurora  continued  the  scene  beg- 
gared all  description. 

The  superstitious  dread  of  comets  and  eclipses  as 
omens  of  great  natural  cataclysms,  or  of  fearful  national 
disasters,  is  too  familiar  to  all  intelligent  readers  to  re- 
quire more  than  a  passing  notice.  One  illustrative  exam- 
ple must  suffice.  It  occurred  in  Bahia,  South  America, 
where,  on  the  night  of  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  the  af- 
frighted natives  rushed,  armed  to  the  teeth  and  in  great 
terror,  to  the  Catholic  mission  house. 

"  What  brings  you  here?"  inquired  the  priests.  "What 
alarms  you  so  ?  " 

"  The  moon  is  the  house  of  the  dead,"  replied  one  of 
them.  "  They  have  gathered  to  its  surface  in  such  num- 
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bers  that  they  have  hid  its  light.     Something  terrible  is 
surely  going  to  happen ! " 

Coleridge,  in  his  "  Sybylline  Leaves,"  describes  a  pop- 
ular belief  that  ill-luck  would  follow  him  who  trod  on  a 
grave  : — 

"  To  see  a  man  tread  over  graves, 

I  hold  it  no  good  mark ; 
'Tis  wicked  in  the  sun  and  moon, 

And  bad  luck  in  the  dark  ! " 

In  the  ballad  of  Sir  Patrick  Spence  we  find  a  popular 
superstition  concerning  the  moon  :— 

"  Late,  late  yestreen,  I  saw  the  new  moon 

With  the  old  moon  in  her  arms ; 
And  I  fear,  I  fear,  my  master  dear ! 

We  shall  have  a  deadly  storm." 

The  horseshoe  was  once  supposed  to  be  an  impossi- 
ble barrier  to  the  entrance  of  witches  and  demons  into 
the  houses  of  men.  Hence  it  was  nailed  to  the  door-step 
by  superstitious  people.  Nor  were  such  people  either  few 
or  rare,  for  Aubrey,  in  his  "  Miscellanies,"  says  :  "  Most 
houses  in  the  west  end  of  London  have  the  horseshoe 
on  the  threshold."  And  Radcliffe  adds  that,  "In  Mon- 
mouth-street,  1797,  many  horseshoes  were  to  be  seen 
fastened  to  the  thresholds.  In  1813  Sir  Henry  Ellis 
counted  seventeen  horseshoes  in  this  position  in  that 
street,  but  in  1841  the  number  had  diminished  to  five  or 
six."  Strange  that  human  nature  could  have  ever  been  so 
blind  as  to  imagine  that  a  bit  of  iron  could  be  in  the 
smallest  degree  a  charm  against  a  spiritual  being ! 

Less  general  but  equally  strong  was  the  belief  that 
stones  perforated  by  natural  causes  would  exert  the  same 
magical  power  as  the  horse-shoe.  Hence  they  were  often 
suspended  behind  doors  to  keep  bad  spirits  away.  This 
superstition  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  had  a  Scandi- 
navian origin,  because  in  the  "Edda"  it  is  said  that  the 
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gods,  having  captured  Loki  —  the  Scandinavian  devil — 
"tlragged  him  without  commiseration  into  a  cavern, 
\\  hrn-in  they  placed  three  sharp-pointed  rocks,  boring  a 
hole  through  each  of  them."  Probably  the  ignorant 
thought  that,  if  such  stones  would  keep  the  devil  in  a 
cavern,  they  could  also  keep  him  out  of  their  homes. 

In  some  houses  jugs  of  strange  forms  were  built  into 
cottage  walls.  This  practice,  it  is  thought,  may  have  been 
remotely  related  to  the  custom  of  the  Assyrians,  who 
placed  grotesque,  ill-shaped  images,  such  as  a  lynx's  head 
on  a  human  body,  a  lion's  body  with  a  human  head, 
winged  bulls,  etc.,  on  the  thresholds  of  their  palaces,  to 
protect  them  against  the  entrance  of  evil  spirits.  We 
are  not  sure  of  this  relation  of  the  modern  with  the  an- 
cient usage,  though  there  is  no  question  concerning  its 
similarity,  both  in  form  and  purpose ;  and  since  the  Scan- 
dinavians are  of  Asiatic  origin,  they  may  have  taken  this 
superstition  among  others  from  the  Orient  to  the  Occi- 
dent. 

Glamorganshire  people  had  a  charm  against  bad  spir- 
its not  very  complimentary  to  the  love  of  cleanliness 
among  evil-minded  sprites.  It  consisted  in  whitewashing 
the  walls  of  their  houses  to  terrify  their  invisible  adversa- 
ries. This  charm  must  have  been  more  or  less  effective, 
not  against  spiritual  adversaries,  but  against  an  enemy 
more  worthy  of  dread — "  the  pestilence  which  walketh  in 
darkness." 

In  some  communities  if  a  man  happens  to  break  a 
looking-glass  he  will  exclaim  :  "  How  unlucky !  I  am 
going  to  lose  my  best  friend  ! " 

To  meet  a  sow  is  declared  by  some  as  unfortunate,  as 
others  think  it  is  to  meet  a  magpie.  If  the  credulous 
man,  when  starting  on  a  business  journey,  sees  a  sow 
cross  the  road,  he  will  say,  "  Now  I  shall  meet  with  a  dis- 
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appointment,  or  get  hurt  before  I  return  home."  To  es- 
cape this  danger  he  will  try  to  prevent  the  unconscious 
creature  from  crossing  h'is  steps.  Failing  in  this,  he  will 
ride  round  the  ill-omened  sow  on  fresh  ground,  and  then 
flatter  himself  that  the  omen  has  lost  its  evil  power. 

But  superstition  is  as  capricious  as  it  is  stupid.  Hence 
it  teaches  its  dupe  that  if  the  dreaded  sow  is  attended  by 
her  litter  of  pigs  when  she  crosses  his  path  her  influence 
on  his  journey  will  be  changed — will,  indeed,  assure  its 
successful  prosecution  and  issue. 

There  have  been  many  persons  who  believed  that  to 
throw  an  old  shoe  after  one  who  is  going  from  home  to 
transact  important  business  is  a  means  of  bringing  him 
good  luck.  But  to  find  a  knife  or  razor  is  an  omen  of 
bad  fortune.  To  give  a  knife,  scissors,  or  any  cutting 
instrument  to  one's  mistress  or  friend  is  a  sign  that  the 
love  or  friendship  of  the  parties  will  be  broken.  To 
prevent  this  a  pin,  or  some  other  trifle,  must  be  given  in 
return. 

Others  think  that  to  blunder  so  as  to  put  on  a  stock- 
ing inside  out  is  an  omen  of  good  luck ;  but  woe  to  him 
who  corrects  this  blunder  by  turning  his  stocking ;  he  is 
sure  to  be  buffeted  by  the  rough  hand  of  misfortune. 

If  in  a  family  of  girls  the  youngest  daughter  becomes 
a  bride  before  her  sisters,  and  the  latter  wish  to  be 
wooed  and  married,  they  must  all  dance  at  their  fortunate 
sister's  wedding  without  shoes.  This,  it  is  thought,  will 
bring  them  good  luck  in  the  form  of  husbands. 

To  pass  a  funeral  without  moving  your  hat  is  to  pro- 
voke assaults  from  the  evil  spirits  which  attend  the  corpse. 
The  removal  of  the  hat  conciliates  them,  so  that  they 
stick  to  the  corpse  and  let  you  alone. 

To  the  enlightened  reader  these  superstitions  appear 
like  the  irrational  marvels  of  some  old  romance.  But 
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since  he  cannot  avoid  the  conviction  that  they  have  been 
the  beliefs  of  millions,  he  wonders  at  human  credulity, 
and  at  the  density  of  those  clouds  with  which  ignorance 
once  covered  the  human  mind.  He  may  well  rejoice  in 
the  light  of  modern  times,  which  is  fast  making  such  cre- 
dulity impossible. 


THE   BRIDE   OF  THUNDER,  A   MEXICAN   SUPER- 
STITION. 

WHILE  Cortez,  the  conqueror  of  Mexico,  was  on  his 
march  from  that  conquered  city  to  Honduras,  he  went 
deer-hunting  one  day,  mounted  on  his  favorite  horse  Mor- 
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gillo.     By  some  mischance  his  steed  was  lamed,  and  when, 
shortly  after,  he  entered  the  territory  of  the  friendly  Itza- 
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Ian  Indians,  he  left  the  noble  animal  in  their  charge,  say- 
ing to  them  : — 

"  Take  great  care  of  my  horse,  and  assist  its  recovery 
as  much  as  possible.  I  prize  it  very  highly.  When  I 
have  found  the  Spaniards  whom  I  am  seeking  I  will  send 
for  it." 

The  Indians  promised  to  do  their  best  for  the  lame 
horse.  After  Cortez  left  they  cared  for  it  very  diligently; 
but,  ignorant  of  its  nature  and  real  wants,  they  fed  the  beast 
on  poultry  and  other  meat.  They  made  it  offerings  of 
flowers,  as  was  their  custom  with  respect  to  persons  of 
rank  when  sick.  The  consequence  was  that  their  mis- 
taken kindness  killed  poor  Morgillo. 

Having  thus  unintentionally  placed  the  noble  creature 
beyond  the  reach  of  cure,  the  disconcerted  Indians  re- 
solved to  treat  it  as  the  Papal  authorities  often  do  their 
dead  devotees,  that  is',  to  canonize  it  and  make  it  into  a 
god.  Accordingly,  they  employed  such  rude  artists  as 
they  could  command,  and  constructed  an  image  of  Mor- 
gillo "  in  stone  and  mortar  very  perfect."  This  effigy  they 
placed  in  one  of  their  temples.  "  It  was  seated  on  its 
hindquarters,"  says  Fancourt,  "  rising  on  its  fore  legs,  with 
its  hind  legs  bent  under  it." 

Before  this  work  of  their  own  hands  the  Indians 
bowed  down  and  worshiped,  adoring  it  as  the  god  of 
thunder  and  thunderbolts.  They  named  their  new  idol 
Tzinachac,  which  signifies  the  bride  of  thunder,  or  the 
thunderbolt.  "  They  gave  it  this  name  from  having  seen 
some  of  the  Spaniards  who  were  with  Cortez  fire  their 
muskets  over  their  horses'  heads  when  they  were  hunting 
deer,  and  they  believed  the  horses  were  the  cause  of  the 
noise  that  was  made,  which  they  took  for  thunder,  and 
the  flash  of  the  discharge  and  the  smoke  of  the  powder 
ior  a  thunderbolt." 
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Poor  simple-minded,  ignorant  Indians!  We  cannot 
help  wondering  at  the  gross  intellectual  darkness  out  of 
which  grew  their  superstitious  reverence  for  the  image  of 
a  dead  horse.  But  is  not  the  reverence  often  paid  by 
Papists  to  the  bones  of  dead  monks  or  saints  in  this  en- 
lightened age  a  still  greater  cause  for  wonder  ?  Reason 
tells  every  man  who  thinks  that  the  bones  of  a  dead  man 
are  no  more  fit  objects  of  religious  reverence  than  the 
image  of  a  dead  horse.  Gross,  indeed,  is  that  superstition 
which  permits  and  glories  in  the  former,  while  its  subjects 
condemn  the  latter  as  abominable  idolatry. 


CURIOUS  MOHAMMEDAN  SUPERSTITIONS. 

MOHAMMED  had  a  brow  of  brass,  and  a  tongue  which 
delighted  in  falsehood.  One  wonders  at  his  effrontery 
when  reading  his  account  of  a  journey  he  pretended  to 
have  made  from  Mecca  to  the  seven  heavens. 

One  calm,  dark  night  he  was  sleeping  soundly  between 
two  hills  near  Mecca.  The  angel  Gabriel  awoke  him,  and 
bade  him  mount  an  animal  named  Borak,  that  is,  Light- 
ning. This  beast  was  a  marvelous  creature,  partly  ass, 
partly  mule,  with  a  human  face,  and  the  body  of  a  horse. 
In  color  it  was  white  as  milk ;  its  mane  was  of  the  finest 
pearls,  its  ears  emeralds,  and  its  eyes  sparkling  hyacinths. 
It  had  wings,  and  a  flowing  tail.  Its  entire  frame  flashed 
with  the  richest  jewelry. 

The  prophet  mounted  this  wonderful  beast,  and  was 
transported  in  a  moment  to  the  highest  peak  of  Sinai, 
where  the  print  of  Borak's  hoof  is  still  shown  to  incredu- 
lous travelers  by  devout  Arabs.  Here  prayers  were  of- 
fered. An  instant  later  Borak  had  conveyed  the  prophet 
to  Jerusalem,  where,  after  prayers,  the  ancient  prophets 
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from  Moses  downward  appeared,  and  did  him  honor. 
After  tying  Borak  to  a  gate  of  the  temple,  Gabriel  led 
Mohammed  to  a  ladder  of  light,  by  which  they  both 
ascended  to  the  first  heaven,  which,  the  prophet  saw,  was 
a  subtle  vapor,  with  a  roof  of  silver,  from  which  the  stars 
were  suspended  on  massive  chains  of  gold. 

Here  Gabriel  announced  the  presence  of  Mohammed. 
The  gates  flew  open.  The  travelers  entered.  They  were 
met  by  a  decrepit  old  man,  who  said  he  was  Adam.  He 
embraced  the  prophet,  praised  God  for  giving  him  such  a 
distinguished  descendant,  and  besought  him  to  intercede 
in  his  behalf  before  the  eternal  throne. 

Looking  around,  the  prophet  saw  that  this  first  heaven 
was  filled  with  angels  of  all  conceivable  shapes,  each  one 
being  in  the  form  of  the  earthly  creature  of  which  he  was 
the  appointed  guardian.  The  most  conspicuous  angel 
was  an  enormous  white  cock,  whose  head  touched  the 
second  heaven.  It  was  his  duty  to  give  the  signal  for 
angelic  matins.  When  he  crowed  all  the  cocks  in  the 
universe  took  up  and  prolonged  the  sound.  All  the  an- 
gels were  very  busy.  Some  were  watering  the  clouds, 
some  chanting  hymns ;  all  were  filling  their  appointed 
avocations  with  cheerful  diligence. 

Having  surveyed  this  scene  awhile,  Mohammed  was 
led  by  his  angelic  guide  up  another  ladder,  to  the  second 
heaven.  This  was  of  pure  gold,  and  contained  twice  as 
many  angels  as  the  lowest  mansion.  After  receiving  the 
same  honor  and  request  from  Noah  as  had  been  made 
to  him  by  Adam,  the  prophet  was  hurried  by  his  conduc- 
tor up  to  the  third  heaven.  This  was  made  of  precious 
stones  of  all  varieties  of  color,  and  was  still  more  crowded 
with  angels  than  the  first  and  second  heavens.  Here  the 
prophet  was  reverentially  greeted  by  David  and  Solo- 
mon, and  here  he  saw  an  immense  angel  called  the 
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"  Faithful  of  God,"  who  was  the  commander  of  an  army 
of  angels. 

Ascending  to  the  fourth  heaven,  Mohammed  was 
greeted  by  Enoch  and  Joseph.  Here  he  saw  an  angel 
of  terrible  aspect,  whose  eyes  were  seventy  thousand 
days'  journey  apart,  and  whose  mouth  and  throat  were 
of  such  immense  dimensions  that  he  could  have  swallowed 
seven  heavens  and  seven  earths,  with  all  their  contents, 
as  easily  as  a  man  can  a  common  pearl.  This  terrific 
creature  sat  before  a  large  table,  writing  the  names  of  all 
who  were  born,  computing  the  length  of  their  lives,  and 
blotting  them  from  his  register  the  moment  each  filled 
up  his  allotted  period.  This  was  Azrael,  or  the  angel  of 
death.  "  No  smile  ever  lighted  up  his  dark  and  frowning 
visage,  for  to  him  it  pertained  to  make  lamentations  and 
weeping  for  the  sins  and  calamities  of  men." 

At  the  entrance  to  the  fifth  heaven  the  prophet  found 
a  gate  of  massive  silver  inscribed  with  his  creed.  This 
place  was  the  storehouse  of  the  wrath  of  God.  Here 
Aaron  congratulated  Mohammed,  and  here  the  prophet 
saw  an  angel  more  fearful  than  Azrael.  His  eyes  were 
rolling  flames  of  fire,  his  face  was  of  copperas,  covered 
with  hideous  wens  and  other  swellings.  Around  him 
were  chains  of  fire  prepared  for  sinners,  especially  for 
Arabs  who  refused  submission  to  the  prophet. 

On  entering  the  sixth  heaven  Mohammed  saw  a  ven- 
erable man  with  shaggy  hair,  clothed  in  a  woolen  garment, 
and  leaning  on  a  staff.  This  old  man  was  Moses.  He 
saluted  Mohammed  as  his  fellow-prophet ;  yet  he  wept 
profusely  because  he  said  he  had  not  won  as  many  of  the 
children  of  Isaac  to  his  creed  as  •'  this  Arabian  boy  would 
of  the  race  of  Ishmael."  The  leading  angel  in  this  heaven 
was  a  prodigy,  being  of  prodigious  size,  and  made  of  equal 
parts  of  fire  and  snow. 
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The.  seventh  heaven  was  the  most  wonderful  of  all. 
Its  ruling  angel  had  "  seventy  thousand  heads,  each  head 
seventy  thousand  faces,  every  face  as  many  mouths,  sev- 
enty thousand  tongues  in  every  mouth,  each  tongue  ut- 
tering seventy  thousand  languages,  and  every  language 
being  incessantly  employed  in  praise  and  adoration."  The 
heaven  itself  was  made  of  pure  light,  more  brilliant  than 
the  sun.  Here  he  met  Abraham  and  Jesus  Christ,  who 
treated  him  as  the  equal  of  the  "  greatest  of  all  the 
prophets." 

In  this  heaven  he  saw  the  lotus-tree  which  marks  the 
limit  of  angelic  knowledge.  Gabriel  could  not  pass  it ;  so 
the  prophet  proceeded  alone  through  hosts  of  glorified 
cherubim,  across  one  sea  of  light  and  another  of  darkness, 
and  through  seventy  thousand  veils  of  darkness,  each  five 
hundred  years'  journey  in  thickness,  with  an  equal  distance 
between  them.  These  veils  were  composed  of  darkness, 
light,  water,  fire,  snow,  ether,  and  chaos.  Beyond  them 
he  found  the  veils  of  beauty,  perfection,  omnipotence, 
singularity,  immensity,  and  unity.  Passing  beyond  all 
these  mystic  veils  he  found  himself  in  "  the  presence  of 
the  eternal  God,  before  whose  throne,  surrounded  by  a 
light  of  dazzling  brightness,  seventy  thousand  spirits  were 
prostrate." 

Here  the  voice  of  God  bade  the  prophet  approach  the 
throne.  He  obeyed,  advancing  to  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  Infinite  person.  The  divine  hand  was  then  laid  on 
the  prophet's  shoulder.  A  thrill  of  intense  cold  passed 
through  his  frame,  but  was  instantly  succeeded  by  a  sen- 
sation of  inexpressible  sweetness.  Then  God  instructed 
him  in  the  knowledge  of  his  law.  Among  other  things, 
he  was  told  that  every  Mussulman  should  offer  fifty 
prayers  daily ;  but  in  view  of  human  weakness  this  num- 
ber was  finally  reduced  to  five. 
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After  hearing  these  divine  words  Mohammed  re- 
turned to  the  lotus-tree,  where  he  met  Gabriel  waiting  to 
conduct  him  back  to  Jerusalem.  There,  too,  he  found 
the  faithful  Borak  standing  at  the  temple  gate,  and  by 
him  he  was  speedily  borne  back  to  the  hills  near  Mecca. 
This  marvelous  journey  had  been  accomplished  in  a  few 
hours ! 

We  do  not  wonder  that  on  relating  this  absurd  story 
to  his  friends  Mohammed  was  greeted  with  scornful  laugh- 
ter. But  for  the  real  or  affected  credulity  of  Abu  Beker, 
who  boldly  vouched  its  truth,  they  would  have  rejected 
both  it  and  him,  and  thereby  have  stifled  the  new  faith 
in  its  cradle.  But  we  do  wonder  that  even  Arabs  could 
have  finally  accepted  such  a  chaos  of  poetic  conceptions, 
puerility,  absurdity,  and  blasphemy  as  a  divine  revelation. 
History,  however,  makes  it  certain  that  they  did  so.  Un- 
numbered millions  have  since  devoutly  believed  it.  Even 
to-day  millions  of  the  children  of  Islam  regard  it  as  a 
most  convincing  proof  of  the  inspiration  of  their  prophet. 
"  To  doubt  it  is  an  error  as  damnable  as  to  reject  the 
Koran."  Can  any  man  explain  this  credulity,  except  on 
that  principle  of  Holy  Writ  which  saith :  "God  shall  send 
them  strong  delusions,  that  they  should  believe  a  lie." 
Why  such  delusions  are  sent  is  one  of  those  perplexing 
mysteries  not  to  be  solved  except  in  the  hereafter. 

The  Paradise  promised  to  Moslem  believers  is  of  a 
character  shrewdly  adapted  to  captivate  the  imaginations 
of  an  indolent,  sensuous  people,  accustomed  to  the  incon- 
veniences of  a  warm  climate,  and  to  the  barbaric  sump- 
tuousness  which  has  always  characterized  the  palaces  of 
Oriental  rulers.  Little  is  said  of  its  spiritual  enjoyments, 
though  these  are  occasionally  mentioned  in  the  Koran,  in 
such  passages  as  these  : — 
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"  Their  prayer  therein  (in  paradise)  shall  be,  Praise  be 
unto  thee,  O  God !  And  their  salutation  therein  shall  be, 
Peace !  and  the  end  of  their  prayer  shall  be,  Praise  be 
unto  God,  the  Lord  of  all  creatures  !" 

"  We  are  to  believe  and  to  hold  for  a  certainty  that 
God  did  create  a  paradise,  which  he  prepared  for  the 
blessed,  from  among  the  number  of  the  faithful,  by  which 
are  meant  the  followers  of  the  true  religion,  and  of  our 
holy  prophet,  Mohammed ;  where  with  him  they  shall  be 
placed  in  perpetual  light,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  heav- 
enly delights ;  forever  beautiful  in  the  vigor  of  their  age,, 
and  brighter  than  the  sun  ;  and  where  they  shall  be  found 
worthy  to  contemplate  and  adore  the  face  of  the  Most 
High  God." 

But  these  spiritual  employments  of  prayer,  praise,  and 
contemplation  are  exceptional  features  in  Mohammed's 
paradisaical  pictures.  As  a  whole  his  paradise  is  a  home 
for  voluptuaries,  not  for  souls  purified  by  spiritual  forces 
from  carnal  corruptions.  The  life  of  his  followers,  unlike 
that  of  Christian  believers  in  the  pure  heaven  of  the  Bible, 
is,  in  the  main,  a  life  of  low  animal  enjoyments.  The  false 
prophet  says  of  the  faithful  :— 

"  They  shall  repose  on  couches,  the  linings  whereof 
shall  be  of  thick  silk,  interwoven  with  gold  ;  and  the  fruit 
of  the  two  gardens  shall  be  near  at  hand  to  gather. 
Therein  beauteous  damsels  shall  receive  them,  refraining 
their  eyes  from  beholding  any  besides  their  spouses,  hav- 
ing complexions  like  rubies  and  pearls.  Besides  these 
there  shall  be  two  other  gardens  that  shall  be  dressed  in 
eternal  verdure.  In  each  of  them  shall  be  two  fountains 
pouring  forth  plenty  of  water.  In  each  of  them  shall  be 
fruits  and  palm-trees  and  pomegranates.  Therein  shall 
be  agreeable  and  beauteous  damsels,  having  fine  black 
eyes,  and  kept  in  pavilions  from  public  view,  whom  no» 
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man    shall    have    dishonored    before    their    predestined 
spouses,  nor  any  genius." 

"  They  shall  dwell  in  gardens  of  delight,  reposing  on 
couche.s  adorned  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  sitting 
opposite  to  one  another  thereon.  Youths,  which  shall 
continue  in  their  bloom  forever,  shall  go  round  about  to 
attend  them,  with  goblets  and  beakers,  and  a  cup  of  flow- 
ing wine  ;  their  heads  shall  not  ache  by  drinking  the  same, 
neither  shall  their  reason  be  disturbed." 

"  Upon  them  shall  be  garments  of  fine  green  silk,  and 
of  brocades,  and  they  shall  be  adorned  with  bracelets  of 
silver,  and  their  Lord  shall  give  them  to  drink  of  a  most 
pure  liquor — a  cup  of  wine  mixed  with  the  water  of  Zen- 
jebil,  a  fountain  in  paradise  named  Salsabil." 

"  But  those  who  believe  and  do  that  which  is  right,  we 
will  bring  into  gardens  watered  by  rivers ;  therein  shall 
they  remain  forever,  and  therein  shall  they  possess  wives 
free  from  all  infirmities ;  and  we  will  lead  them  into  per- 
petual abodes." 

"  For  those  who  fear  the  Lord  will  be  prepared  high 
apartments  in  paradise,  over  which  shall  be  other  apart- 
ments built ;  and  rivers  shall  run  beneath  them." 

This  sensuous  paradise  Mohammed  promised  to  both 
males  and  females.  The  prophet  certainly  did  not  teach, 
as  some  imagine,  that  women  have  no  souls,  for  he  made 
his  Koran  say  :— 

"  Whoso  doeth  evil  shall  be  rewarded  for  it ;  and  shall 
not  find  any  patron  or  helper  besides  God :  but  whoso 
doeth  good  works,  whether  he  be  male  or  female,  and  is 
a  true  believer,  they  shall  be  admitted  into  paradise,  and 
shall  not  in  the  least  be  unjustly  dealt  with." 

"  The  reward  of  those  shall  be  paradise,  gardens  of 
eternal  abode,  which  they  shall  enter,  and  whoever  shall 
have  acted  uprightly ;  of  their  fathers,  and  their  wives, 
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and  their  posterity :  and  the  angels  shall  go  in  unto  them 
by  every  gate,  saying,  Peace  be  upon  you,  because  ye 
have  endured  with  patience.  How  excellent  a  reward  is 
paradise ! " 

Excellent,  indeed,  to  sensual  minds  !  But  to  souls  puri- 
fied from  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  by  faith  in  a  spotless  Sav- 
iour, by  persistent  self-denial,  and  by  a  rapturous,  absorb- 
ing love  for  the  holy  Creator,  it  is  simply  disgusting  and 
repulsive.  Nevertheless,  as  remarked  above,  it  was  pre- 
cisely the  picture  to  captivate  an  indolent,  sensuous  race. 
It  did  win  them,  and  in  doing  so  insured  their  continu- 
ance in  habits  of  life  which  have  finally  enervated  their 
character,  and  prepared  them  for  that  national  destruc- 
tion which  appears  to  be  hovering  around  their  descend- 
ants. 

The  prophet's  ingenuity  is  conspicuously  displayed  in 
his  description  of  the  sharp-edged  bridge  by  which  his 
followers  are  to  cross  from  this  world  to  their  paradise  of 
sensual  delights.  From  him  we  learn  that  "all  mankind 
in  the  world  must  pass  one  day  over  the  sharp-edged 
bridge,  whose  length  shall  be  equal  to  that  of  this  world's, 
whose  breadth  shall  not  exceed  that  of  one  single  thread 
of  a  spider's  web,  and  whose  height  shall  be  proportionate 
to  its  extent.  The  righteous  shall  pass  over  it  swifter 
than  a  flash  of  lightning;  but  the  impious  and  the  ungod- 
ly shall  not,  in  as  much  time  as  the  present  age  shall  en- 
dure, be  able  to  surmount  the  difficulties  thereof,  and 
that  through  the  want  of  good  works.  For  which  reason 
they  shall  fall  and  precipitate  themselves  into  hell  fire  in 
company  with  the  infidels  and  blasphemers,  with  those  of 
little  faith  and  bad  conscience,  who  have  done  few  deeds 
of  charity,  because  they  were  void  of  virtue.  There  shall 
be  some  among  the  good,  notwithstanding,  whose  passage 
shall  be  lighter  and  swifter  than  that  of  many  others,  who 
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shall  therein  meet  with  temptations  and  obstructions  from 
every  precept  which  they  shall  have  ill-observed  in  this 
life.  Good  God  !  how  dreadful  to  our  sight  will  this 
formidable  bridge  appear  !  What  virtue,  what  secret  grace 
from  the  Most  High,  shall  we  not  need  to  be  enabled  to 
pass  over  it  ?  " 

Mohammed's  pictures  of  hell  are  as  terrible  in  their 
appeals  to  human  fear  through  the  imagination  as  those 
of  his  paradise  are  attractive.  In  both  the  sensuous  and 
corporeal  stand  out,  if  not  to  the  exclusion,  at  least  to 
the  obscuration,  of  the  spiritual.  Says  the  prophet  :— 

"  But  for  the  transgressors  is  prepared  an  evil  recep- 
tacle, namely,  hell :  they  shall  be  cast  into  the  same  to 
be  burned,  and  a  wretched  couch  shall  it  be." 

"  And  they  who  believe  not  shall  have  garments  of 
fire  fitted  to  them ;  boiling  water  shall  be  poured  on 
their  heads ;  their  bowels  shall  be  dissolved  thereby,  and 
also  their  skins,  and  they  shall  be  beaten  with  maces  of 
iron.  So  often  as  they  shall  endeavor  to  get  out  of  hell 
because  of  their  torments,  they  shall  be  dragged  back 
into  the  same,  and  their  tormentors  shall  say  unto  them, 
Taste  ye  the  pain  of  burning." 

"  It  shall  be  said  unto  them,  Go  ye  into  the  punish- 
ment which  ye  denied  as  a  falsehood ;  go  ye  into  the 
shadow  of  the  smoke  of  hell,  which  shall  ascend  in  three 
columns,  and  shall  not  shade  you  from  the  heat,  neither 
shall  it  be  of  service  against  the  flame,  but  it  shall  cast 
forth  sparks  as  big  as  towers,  resembling  yellow  camels 
in  color." 

"  Hath  the  news  of  the  overwhelming  day  of  judgment 
reached  thee  ?  The  countenances  of  some  on  that  day 
shall  be  cast  down  ;  laboring  and  toiling,  they  shall  be 
cast  into  a  scorching  fire  to  be  broiled ;  they  shall  be  giv- 
en to  drink  of  a  boiling  fountain  ;  they  shall  have  no  food 
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but  of  thorns  and  thistles,  which  shall  not  fatten,  neither 
shall  they  satisfy  hunger.  ...  Is  this  a  better  entertain- 
ment, this  tree  of  Al  Zaccum  ?  How  different  is  the  tree 
Al  Zaccum  from  the  abode  of  Eden !  We  have  planted 
it  for  the  torment  of  the  wicked:  It  is  a  tree  which 
issueth  from  the  bottom  of  hell ;  the  fruit  thereof  resem- 
bleth  the  heads  of  devils  ;  and  the  damned  shall  eat  of 
the  same,  and  shall  fill  their  bellies  therewith ;  and  there 
shall  be  given  them  thereon  a  mixture  of*  filthy  and  boil- 
ing water  to  drink  ;  afterward  shall  they  return  into  hell." 
All  this  is  horrible  enough  to  freeze  the  soul  with  fear. 
In  an  intellectual  age,  and  among  a  cultivated,  reflecting 
people,  such  descriptions  of  the  future  life  would  be  re- 
ceived with  the  same  scornful  ridicule  as  are  the  pictures 
of  the  so-called  Bible  hell  drawn  by  ignorant  monks  in 
the  dark  ages  to  frighten  ignorant  barbarians  into  alle- 
giance, not  to  Christ,  but  to  their  fallen  Church.  We  say 
not  to  Christ,  for  he  never  painted  hell  with  such  repul- 
sive coloring ;  he  did  not  so  dishonor  the  great  All- 
Father  as  to  make  him  the  tormentor  of  lost  sinners. 
He  taught  that  they  will  be  tormented  in  fire,  but  its 
flames  will  be  their  own  consciousness  that  they  are  shut 
out  from  happiness,  not  by  a  divine,  arbitrary  decree,  but 
by  their  own  willful  rejection  of  pardon  and  purity.  But 
Mohammed's  hell  was  intended  for  a  rude,  imaginative 
people,  more  easily  moved  by  sensuous  images  than  by 
appeals  to  the  intellect  and  conscience  by  means  of  ab- 
stract principles.  How  much  his  hell  contributed  to  his 
success  cannot  be  told.  Probably,  very  little.  His  sen- 
sual paradise,  the  low  indulgences  permitted  by  his  relig- 
ion, the  appeal  it  made  as  a  religion  of  conquest  to  the 
predatory  instincts  of  the  Arab,  and  the  prospect  it 
opened  before  the  eyes  of  ambitious  chiefs,  are  causes  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  its  success.  Moreover,  the  prevailing 
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corruption  in  Church  and  State  prepared  the  people  for 
subjection.  It  was  a  period  of  decadence,  incapable  of 
offering  effective  resistance  to  a  new  religion  enthusiastic- 
ally propagated  by  means  of  the  sword  in  the  hands  of 
men  inspired  by  a  fanatical  belief  in  their  own  success. 

After  the  death  of  Mohammed,  his  successor,  Abu- 
Beker,  acting  on  the  principle  that  "fighting  for  religion  is 
an  act  of  obedience  to  God,"  sent  an  army  to  attempt  the 
conquest  of  Syria.  Among  his  officers  was  an  Arabian 
youth  whose  mother  and  sister  accompanied  him  to  the 
war.  Before  entering  a  battle  in  which  he  lost  his  life, 
the  young  warrior  embraced  those  ladies,  and  bade  them 
farewell  in  the  following  words : — 

"  It  is  not  the  delicacies  of  Syria  or  the  fading  de- 
lights of  this  world  that  have  prompted  me  to  devote  my 
life  to  the  cause  of  religion.  But  I  seek  the  favor  of  God 
and  his  apostle ;  and  I  have  heard  from  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  the  prophet  that  the  spirits  of  the  martyrs 
will  be  lodged  in  the  crops  of  green  birds,  who  shall  taste 
the  fruits  and  drink  of  the  rivers  of  paradise.  Farewell, 
we  shall  meet  again  among  the  groves  and  fountains 
which  God  has  promised  to  his  elect." 

How  rude,  simple-minded,  and  intellectually  feeble  a 
people  the  Arabs  must  have  been  to  believe  such  puerili- 
ty as  this!  Yet  it  was  an  implicit,  unquestioning  faith  in 
such  a  Mohammedan  paradise  that  nerved  their  arms  in 
battle  and  made  them  the  founders  of  a  mighty  empire. 
Marvelous,  indeed,  is  the  might  of  faith,  whether  true  or 
false. 

During  the  Mohammedan  conquest  of  Syria  even  the 
Arab  women,  inspired  by  the  promise  of  paradisaical 
pleasures,  entered  the  army.  "  Noble  girls,"  said  Kaled, 
their  commander,  "be  assured  that  what  you  do  is  very 
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acceptable  to  God  and  to  his  apostle.  You  will  hereby 
purchase  a  lasting  memorial,  and  the  gates  of  paradise 
will  be  open  unto  you." 

Those  armed  women  proved  themselves  equal  to  the 
demands  of  the  fierce  war  waged  by  the  terrible  Kaled, 
who,  on  going  into  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Yermou, 
spoke  to  his  warriors  in  words  of  tremendous  but  pro- 
fane brevity :  "  Paradise,"  said  he,  "  is  before  you  ;  the  devil 
and  hell  are  behind  you." 

The  battle  began.  The  slaughter  was  fearful.  The 
Arabs  were  beginning  to  flee,  when  those  women,  who 
formed  the  rear  line  of  the  Saracen  army,  drove  their  fly- 
ing husbands  back  into  the  fight,  and  helped  them  by 
their  presence  and  valor  to  win  a  complete  victory. 

"  Bring  the  moon  down  from  heaven  in  presence  of 
this  assembly,"  said  a  member  of  the  unbelieving  family 
of  the  Koreish  to  Mohammed,  after  listening  to  his  fervid 
appeals  in  behalf  of  his  new  religion. 

"  I  accept  the  challenge ! "  said  the  prophet,  in  his 
most  oracular  tones. 

He  then  addressed  the  moon,  which,  though  only  five 
days  old,  instantly  leaped  full-orbed  from  the  firmament 
It  bounded  through  the  air,  encircled  the  Kaaba  seven 
times,  and  then  alighted  on  its  summit.  From  thence  it 
bowed  reverently  to  the  prophet,  addressed  him  in  ele- 
gant Arabic,  praised  him  highly,  and  finally  repeated  the 
formula  of  the  Moslem  faith — "  There  is  no  god  but  God, 
and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet." 

The  obedient  moon  then  descended  from  the  Kaaba, 
entered  the  right  sleeve  of  the  prophet's  mantle,  and 
passed  out  by  the  left.  It  next  traversed  every  part  of 
his  flowing  robe,  and  as  it  mounted  into  the  air  separated 
into  two  parts.  Then,  reuniting  these  parts,  it  resumed 
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its  place  in  the  heavens  as  one  round,  shining  orb.  This 
pretended  miracle  is  referred  to  in  the  Koran  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  :— 

11  The  hour  of  judgment  approacheth,  and  the  moon 
hath  been  split  in  sunder ;  but  if  the  unbelievers  see  a 
sign,  they  turn  aside,  saying,  This  is  only  a  powerful 

charm." 

' 

The  most  fanatical  of  the  Moslems  explain  the  excel- 
lence of  their  founder's  character  by  a  most  silly  and  ri- 
diculous legend.  They  say  that  when  he  was  a  child  two 
angels  laid  open  his  body  with  a  knife,  took  out  his 
heart,  pressed  it  and  wrung  it  until  all  its  original  corrup- 
tions oozed  out  in  the  form  of  black  fetid  drops.  They 
then  replaced  it  in  his  bosom,  pure  and  perfect.  The 
wound  was  miraculously  healed. 

It  is  only  justice  to  the  more  enlightened  followers  of 
the  false  prophet  to  add  that  they  reject  this  legend  with 
contempt.  Nevertheless,  it  has  many  believers. 


SUPERSTITIOUS  ORIGIN  OF  THE  CHRISTMAS  TREE. 

THE  Christmas  tree,  the  annual  delight  of  our  chil- 
dren, is  generally  supposed  to  be  of  German  origin.  No 
doubt  it  came  to  us  through  our  German  cousins ;  but 
they  appear  to  have  received  the  idea  from  the  mytholo- 
gy of  the  nations  bordering  on  the  Baltic  Sea.  Such,  at 
least,  is  the  opinion  of  William  and  Mary  Howitt,  ex- 
pressed in  their  "  Literature  and  Romance  of  the  North," 
and  it  appears  to  be  well  sustained  by  the  beautiful  super- 
stitions of  the  Scandinavians. 

According  to  the  Voluspd,  the  great  cosmogonic  poem 
of  the  Eddas,  Odin  and  his  brothers,  having  killed  a 
giant  named  Yiner,  made  the  world  out  of  his  body. 
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His  flesh  became  the  land;  his  blood  the  sea;  his  hair 
the  trees ;  his  skull  the  heavens  ;  his  brains  the  clouds ; 


CHRISTMAS   TREE. 

his  eyebrows  a  place  called  Midgard,  as  a  dwelling  for  the 
sons  of  men.  Of  sparks  and  beams  from  the  burning 
Muspelhem,  they  made  the  lights  of  heaven ;  for  before 
that  time, 

"  The  sun  knew  not 

Where  was  his  dwelling ; 

The  stars  knew  not 

That  they  had  a  firmament ; 

The  moon  knew  not 

What  powers  she  possessed." 
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The  earth  is  described  as  flat  and  round ;  heaven  is 
arched  over  it,  and  is  supported  by  four  dwarfs  named 
North,  South,  East,  and  West.  In  the  north  sits  a  huge 
giant  shaped  like  an  eagle,  who  spreads  the  winds  over 
the  earth  by  flapping  his  wings.  The  center  of  the  world 
is  called  Midgard,  the  abode  of  gods  and  men.  In  the 
center  of  Milliard  stands  the  great  ash-tree  Yggdrasil. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  wonderful  tree.  Its  branches  fur- 
nish the  bodies  of  mankind.  Its  roots  run  through  all 
worlds ;  its  arms  embrace  the  heavens.  All  life  is  nour- 
ished by  it.  It  has  three  grand  roots,  one  of  which 
reaches  to  the  fountain  Hvergelmer,  whi^h  is  full  of  ser- 
pents that  constantly  gnaw  it.  Yet  it  thrives  and  grows 
in  spite  of  this  ceaseless  gnawing ;  and  its  crown  is  watered 
with  the  waters  of  the  primeval  fountain. 

Its  second  root  penetrates  to  the  regions  occupied  by 
the  giants  of  Frost,  reaching  to  the  well  of  Mimer,  in 
which  wisdom  and  understanding  are  concealed.  The 
water  of  this  well  is  so  precious  that,  when  Odin,  the  All- 
Father,  desired  a  draught,  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
one  of  his  eyes  in  pawn  for  it ! 

The  third  root  of  this  wonderful  ash  runs  into  Asar, 
the  home  of  the  gods,  and  reaches  down  to  the  prime- 
val fountain,  in  which  twelve  swans  swim.  Beside  this 
fountain  dwell  the  three  Fates,  called  Past,  Present,  and 
Future.  Every  day  these  Fates  water  the  crown  of  the 
tree  from  the  fountain,  so  that  its  leaves  continue  green 
and  distill  drops  of  dew  upon  the  earth.  On  the  top- 
most bough  of  this  mystical  tree  sits  an  eagle,  which  has 
a  hawk  perched  between  its  eyes.  A  squirrel  runs  up 
and  down  its  vast  trunk ;  four  stags  leap  about  beneath 
its  branches  and  feed  on  its  buds.  Thus  all  animated  na- 
ture is  sustained  by  this  universal  tree.  Even  the  gods 
travel  down  the  heavenly  bridge  Asabron,  or  the  Rain- 
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bow,  to  hold  their  daily  council  under  its  shade  by  the 
primeval  fountain.  The  giants  cannot  pass  over  this 
bridge,  for  the  red  in  it  is  fire,  and  the  waters  of  heaven 
roar  around  it.  Thor  cannot  pass  it,  for  the  thunder, 
which  he  is,  will  destroy  it ;  therefore,  he  daily  wades 
through  the  rivers  to  the  council  of  the  gods. 

"  The  tree  Yggdrasil 
Bears  a  sorer  burden 
Than  men  know  of. 
Above  the  stags  bite  it ; 
On  its  side  age  rots  it, 
Nighogg  gnaws  below." 

Yet  it  is  to  stand  until  the  last  great  day  of  doom, 
in  which  the  worlds  are  to  be  burned  up. 

All  this  is  poetically  very  beautiful,  however  marked 
with  childish  simplicity,  considered  as  a.  theory  of  creation 
and  of  the  methods  of  nature.  Beneath  all  its  childish- 
ness, however,  great  ideas  are  hidden.  Speaking  of  the 
serpents  gnawing  at  its  roots,  Howitt  exclaims,  "  What  a 
profound  philosophy  of  life !  At  the  very  root  of  life 
there  is  death.  Beneath  the  tree  of  all  existence  gnaw 
the  thousand  snakes  of  cares  and  evils."  We  can  see  this 
truth,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  simple  sons  of  the 
north  saw  aught  in  it  but  the  imaginary  beings  it  por- 
trayed. Neither  did  they  perceive  that  their  materialized 
conceptions  were  derived  from  the  genuine  Tree  of  Life 
planted  in  Paradise  to  give  immortality  to  our  primeval 
father.  Yet  this  was  their  origin,  in  all  probability;  for 
those  northern  races  had  their  primitive  seats  in  Asia, 
from  which  they  brought  obscured  traditions  of  the  great 
facts  truthfully  set  forth  in  the  pages  of  Holy  Writ. 
From  those  traditions  their  sybils  and  poets  created  the 
visionary  beings  whose  deeds  and  praises  were  sung  in 
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the  Scandinavian   Eddas,  and  wherever  the  Gothic  races 
set  up  their  banners. 

When,  therefore,  the  missionaries  of  the  Christian 
Church  found  the  legends  relating  to  the  tree  Yggdrasil 
forming  part  of  the  belief  of  the  rude  Gothic  tribes  of 
Germany,  instead  of  rejecting  them  as  pagan  falsehoods, 
they  adapted  them  to  their  own  faith,  and  retained  them ; 
thus,  as  was  their  custom,  making  the  acceptance  of  the 
new  religion  easy  to  the  people  by  retaining  the  old  ob- 
jects of  their  affectionate  faith.  Hence  the  mythological 
Yggdrasil  gradually  ceased  to  represent  the  cosmogony 
of  the  universe,  and  became  the  symbol  of  the  Tree  of 
Life,  and  of  Him  whose  bountiful  love  brought  Him  from 
heaven  laden  with  the  gifts  of  life  and  immortality  for  the 
lost  children  of  earth.  Thus  out  of  a  superstitious  belief 
came  the  delightful  and  festive  practice  of  planting  the 
Christmas  tree. 


CURIOUS  SUPERSTITIONS  IN  RHINELAND. 

PETRARCH,  the  Italian  poet,  mentions  a  curious  super- 
stitious ceremony  which  he  witnessed  during  a  visit  he 
once  made  to  Cologne.  He  was  taken  by  his  friends  to 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  where  he  found  large  numbers  of 
comely,  elegantly  dressed  women.  Many  of  these  ladies, 
crowned  with  flowers,  and  wearing  cheerful  countenances, 
walked  to  the  edge  of  the  stream,  and  bathed  their  hands 
and  arms  in  its  flowing  waters.  While  doing  this  they 
repeated  certain  harmonious  phrases  in  a  language  Pe- 
trarch did  not  understand.  Curious  to  know  what  this 
strange  proceeding  meant,  the  poet  turned  to  his  friends, 
and  asked : — 

"  What  is  the  import  of  this  ceremony?" 
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"  It  arises,"  replied  one  of  them,  "from  a  popular  tra- 
dition, which  is  held  very  strongly,  by  women  especially, 
that  impending  calamities  are  washed  away  and  blessings 
substituted  by  these  ablutions;  He'nce  this  ceremony  is 
annually  renewed,  and  the  ablutions  performed  with  un- 
remitting diligence." 

Petrarch,  who  was  more  enlightened  than  his  age, 
smiled  at  this  superstition,  and  exclaimed  ironically  :— 

"  O  happy  inhabitants  of  the  Rhine,  whose  waters 
wash  out  your  miseries,  whilst  neither  the  Po  nor  the 
Tiber  can  cleanse  out  ours  in  Italy!" 

Petrarch  records  another  "curious  and  interesting" 
story,  which,  if  false,  serves  nevertheless  to  illustrate  the 
superstitions  of  the  Middle  Ages.  He  says  the  monks  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  showed  him  an  ancient  manuscript,  on 
which  it  was  recorded  that  the  great  emperor  Charle- 
magne, whose  residence  was  in  that  city,  had  a  mistress, 
to  whose  charms  "  he  sacrificed  his  honor  and  reputation." 
He  was  so  infatuated  by  her  companionship  that  he  ne- 
glected his  government,  and  was  deaf  to  the  remonstrances 
of  his  counselors.  Death  cut  his  charmer  down  with  a 
sudden  blow.  Then  his  passion  rose  to  madness.  He 
had  her  body  embalmed,  clothed  with  purple  robes,  and 
adorned  with  jewels.  He  kissed  this  insensate  corpse, 
talked  to  it,  sighed  over  it,  shed  tears  before  it,  and 
treated  it  with  many  demonstrations  of  affection,  to  the 
disgust  of  all  his  courtiers. 

Then  the  Bishop  of  Cologne  was  informed  by  a  voice 
from  heaven  that  the  cause  of  the  monarch's  infatuation 
was  under  the  tongue  of  his  dead  favorite.  Going  into 
the  chamber  of  the  dead  during  the  emperor's  absence, 
the  bishop  raised  the  silent  tongue,  and  found  a  ring 
lying  beneath  it.  He  took  it  from  its  hiding  place  and 
carried  it  away.  The  next  time  the  emperor  approached 
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the  body,  instead  of  kissing  it,  he  was  filled  with  horror  at 
its  deformity,  and  left  the  room  cured  of  his  infatuation. 
But,  strangely  enough,  his  affection  was  transferred  to  the 
bishop,  whom  he  proceeded  to  treat  with  distinguishing 
favor,  consulting  him  on  the  most  important  affairs  of 
State,  and  caressing  him  with  a  fondness  which  soon  be- 
came offensive  to  the  good  ecclesiastic.  Regarding  the 
ring  as  possessing  magical  power,  and  fearing  either  to 
keep  it,  destroy  it,  or  give  it  away,  he  finally  threw  it  into 
a  deep  morass  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

But  such  was  the  power  of  this  mysterious  ring  that 
it  drew  Charlemagne's  affection  to  its  hiding-place.  The 
very  odor  of  the  morass  now  charmed  him,  and  he  built 
a  magnificent  church  and  palace  in  the  midst  of  it.  As  if 
he  was  determined  to  perpetuate  his  affection  for  it  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  his  own  earthly  life,  he  bound  his 
successors  in  the  empire  to  hold  their  coronation  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle. 

Petrarch  very  judiciously  remarks  of  this  story  :  "  I  do 
not  vouch  for  its  truth."  Probably  its  only  truthful  feat- 
ure is  Charlemagne's  passion  for  one  of  his  concubines. 
He  was,  as  Michelet  calls  him,  "  The  Solomon  of  the 
Franks."  The  only  value  of  this  story,  therefore,  is  its 
embodiment  of  popular  superstition — of  the  belief  that  a 
pious  bishop  could  "  hear  the  voice  of  God,"  and  that  a 
ring  could  be  endowed  with  power  to  win  for  its  for- 
tunate owner  the  passionate  attachment  of  an  emperor. 
The  flavor  of  the  story  is  decidedly  Oriental. 
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POPULAR  SUPERSTITIONS  IN  TURKESTAN. 

WHILE  Mr.  Schuyler  was  traveling  in  Turkestan  he 
spent  some  time  in  Utch-Kurgan,  a  city  of  Khokand. 
While  there  he  noticed  an  old  man  one  day,  who  seemed 
constantly  engaged  in  prayer.  Turning  to  his  attendant, 
he  asked  : — 

"Who  is  that  poor  old  man  praying  so  earnestly  ?" 


THE    SIX    EATF.R. 


"  An  iskatchi"  replied  the  man. 

"And  what  is  an  iskatchi  Pn  demanded  the  perplexed 

traveler. 
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"  O  he  is  a  person  who  gets  his  living  by  taking  on 
himself  the  sins  of  the  dead,  and  thenceforth  devoting  his 
life  to  prayer  for  their  souls." 

A  singular  profession  truly.  Is  it  not  a  feeble  crop- 
ping out  of  that  deep-seated  feeling  in  the  heart  of  hu- 
manity that  it  needs  an  expiatory  intercessor  in  the  court 
of  heaven  ?  Islamism  knows  of  no  such  Saviour.  Hence 
its  followers  in  Khokand  have  invented  a  miserable  sub- 
stitute for  the  one  great  Mediator  between  God  and  man 
— the  man  Christ  Jesus. 

Another  prevailing  superstition  teaches  that  in  drink- 
ing water  a  man  should  first  take  one  swallow  slowly, 
while  repeating  to  himself  the  name  of  Allah.  He  is 
then  to  take  two  swallows,  after  which  he  can  gulp  down 
all  he  pleases. 

When  one  of  those  people  hiccoughs,  the  friend  who 
is  present  says:  "You  stole  something  from  me  !"  This 
uncomplimentary  utterance  is  supposed  to  bring  good  luck. 

If  a  man  sneeze  while  some  one  is  speaking  to  him,  it 
is  supposed  to  show  that  the  speaker  is  right.  To  sneeze 
three  times  is  deemed  unlucky. 

Yawning  is  said  to  be  both  sinful  and  dangerous.  It 
is  supposed  to  arise  from  an  evil  place  in  the  heart  which 
is  getting  ready  for  the  reception  of  an  evil  spirit.  Mo- 
hammed, they  say,  never  yawned,  because  when  he  was 
only  four  years  old  he  was  one  day  seized  in  the  desert 
by  the  angel  Gabriel,  who  pounced  upon  him  like  a  bird, 
and  cut  the  evil  place  from  his  heart.  If,  therefore,  a  man 
in  Khokand  yawns  he  puts  up  his  hand  with  the  palm 
outward,  so  as  to  ward  off  the  evil  spirits  which  are  trying 
to  come  at  him. 

"The  strict  Islamites  do  not  laugh,  because  they  say 
that  Hanify,  a  famous  Mussulman  doctor,  lost  half  of  Asia 
for  Islam  by  laughing. 
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Neither  do  they  whistle,  because  it  is  bad.  If  a  hus- 
band whistle,  something  will  happen  to  his  wife ;  if  chil- 
dren whistle,  their  father  or  mother  will  die.  Among 
the  Kirghiz  whistling  is  supposed  to  make  the  wind 
blow,  and  in  still  weather  they  often  whistle  to  bring  a 
breeze. 

The  Khokand  people  found  a  superstitious  notion 
about  the  significance  of  buzzing  or  ringing  in  the  ears 
upon  a  beautiful  legend.  In  heaven,  they  say,  is  a  tree,. 
on  each  leaf  of  which  is  written  the  name  of  some  soul, 
and  what  men  call  a  buzzing  in  the  ears  is  the  rustling  of 
one  of  these  leaves,  and  betokens  some  one's  death. 
Hence  he  who  has  a  buzzing  in  his  ears  utters  a  prayer. 
A  ringing  in  the  ears  indicates  that  some  Christian  is  to- 
die,  and  for  men  of  each  faith  the  sound  is  different. 

There  is  a  little  bird  in  that  country  called  karlagatch*. 
It  has  a  forked  tail,  which  is  always  trembling.  If  when 
one  sees  the  bird  in  the  spring  one  will  dig  a  deep  hole 
in  the  ground  under  the  big  toe  of  the  right  foot,  a  coal 
will  be  found.  If,  with  this  coal  in  the  hand,  the  finder 
will  go  and  stand  in  front  of  a  mosque,  bearing  a  slim  rod 
and  watching  every  one  who  passes,  he  will  presently  see  a 
girl  wearing  a  large  hat.  By  touching  this  girl  with  the 
rod  he  can  make  her  stop  and  go  with  him  into  the 
mosque.  She  will  there  give  him  the  hat,  by  wearing 
which  he  can  make  himself  invisible,  and  can  wander  un- 
seen whithersoever  he  pleases. 

The  tail  of  this  wonderful  bird,  if  kept  on  the  person,, 
will  ward  off  ill-luck.  Hence  it  often  forms  part  of  a. 
Khokand  lady's  head-dress. 

Among  the  Kirghiz  the  magpie  is  held  to  be  a  bird 
of  both  good  and  evil  omen ;  its  movements  are,  therefore^ 
carefully  watched.  "  If  a  Kirghiz  hear  one  of  these  birds 
cry  he  goes  out  to  look.  If  the  magpie  be  on  the  east,  it 
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means  guests ;  if  on  the  west,  a  journey  ;  if  on  the  north, 
bad  luck  ;  if  on  the  south,  a  remarkable  event." 

The  people  of  Turkestan  also  see  signs  of  good  or  ill 
in  the  action  of  horses.  "  Either  the  stumbling  or  the 
snorting  of  a  horse  while  on  a  journey  is  considered  a 
sign  of  good  luck.  In  Bukhara  if,  in  crossing  a  stream,  a 
horse  stumble  and  let  the  rider  get  wet,  it  is  thought  to 
be  the  greatest  good  luck.  To  meet  a  woman  un- 
mounted, or  with  nothing  in  her  hands,  is  to  have  bad 
luck ;  but  if  you  meet  any  one  on  horseback,  especially 
a  young  man,  with  something  in  his  hands,  you  will  have 
good  luck." 

Sheep  bones,  among  the  Kirghiz,  are  highly  esteemed 
as  instruments  of  divination,  and  as  charms  to  keep  off 
evil.  The  shin-bone  of  a  sheep  always  hangs  over  the 
door  of  a  hut  to  keep  out  robbers.  To  prove  its  value  as 
a  charm  when  traveling,  those  simple  sons  of  the  Steppe 
will  tell  you  of  a  Kirghiz  woman  who,  when  her  husband 
was  starting  on  a  long  journey,  gave  him  a  small  bag, 
saying  very  earnestly : — 

"  I  beseech  you  to  fasten  this  bag  to  your  saddle : 
keep  it  there  always,  and  never  untie  it." 

Through  forty  days  the  man  kept  the  bones  on  his 
saddle-bow,  and  journeyed  in  safety.  After  this  his  horse 
showed  signs  of  weariness.  Fixing  h<fe  eyes  on  the  little 
bag,  the  traveler  began  to  wonder  what  was  in  it.  Re- 
gardless of  his  wife's  injunction,  he  cut  the  string  and 
opened  the  bag.  It  contained  forty  sheep  bones.  "What 
a  useless  burden  !"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  threw  those  bones 
away.  "  That  very  night  he  was  attacked  by  robbers,  who 
had  been  watching  him  for  forty  days,  and  lost  his  horse 
and  every  thing  he  had." 

Does  a  Kirghiz  wish  to  know  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen ?  Does  he  desire  to  find  out  what  will  be  his  luck 
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on  a  plundering  expedition  ?  He  takes  the  shoulder- 
blade  of  a  sheep,  carefully  scrapes  off  all  the  flesh,  and 
places  the  bone  on  burning  coals.  As  it  gradually  cal- 
cines he  carefully  studies  the  cracks,  the  color,  the  pieces 
which  fall  away,  and  from  these,  like  an  ancient  Roman 
soothsayer  studying  the  entrails  of  beasts,  he  draws  augu- 
ries of  good  or  evil  fortune. 

Sometimes  he  takes  forty-one  balls  of  dried  sheep- 
dung,  and  "  divides  them  roughly  into  three  heaps.  He 
then  takes  four  at  a  time  from  each  heap,  until  only  four 
or  less  remain  in  each.  The  remainder  he  also  divides 
into  three  heaps,  and  again  takes  from  each  by  fours. 
Three  more  heaps  are  thus  made,  so  that  at  last  there 
are  three  rows  of  three  piles  in  each.  What  is  left  he  di- 
vides by  three,  and  sees  whether  the  remainder  be  one, 
two,  or  three.  The  varying  numbers  and  positions  of  the 
balls  of  dung  can-be  explained  by  an  experienced  sooth- 
sayer to  the  intense  satisfaction  or  to  the  disappointment 
of  the  one  who  consults  him.  In  the  towns  stones  or 
small  knuckle-bones  are  substituted  for  sheep-dung,  al- 
though at  such  a  profanation  the  Kirghiz  would  look 
askance." 

The  upper  classes  in  large  towns  consult  astrologers 
instead  of  sheep-dung,  with,  of  course,  similar  results. 
They  also  open  the  Koran  at  hazard,  and  accept  the  first 
verse  which  meets  the  eye  as  an  answer  to  their  inquiry 
— a  superstition  which  is  often  practiced  with  the  Bible 
by  Christians  who  have  not  wholly  emerged  from  the 
darkness  of  the  times  of  ignorance.  Finally,  these  Kho- 
kanders  have  great  faith  in  dreams — not  their  own  dreams, 
but  those  of  the  "holy  man  "  whom  they  consult. 

Having  told  such  a  man  the  inquiry  they  wish  to 
make  of  Heaven,  they  leave  him  to  his  devotions  and 
slumbers.  He  prays,  sleeps,  dreams,  and  the  next  day  re- 
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lates  and  expounds  his  dream.  If  the  inquirer  wishes  to 
join  a  religious  community,  he  does  his  own  dreaming, 
relates  his  dream  to  its  leader,  who  expounds  it  as  indi- 
cating his  fitness  or  otherwise  to  be  admitted  to  the  order 
over  which  he  presides. 

Mr.  Eugene  Schuyler  once  spent  a  day  on  the  banks 
of  a  beautiful  lake  which  is  surrounded  by  snow-capped 
mountains.  Its  waters  are  of  the  "  deepest,  richest  blue" 
he  had  ever  seen  on  water.  Strangely  enough,  its  shores 
were  thickly  strewn  with  human  skulls  and  bones.  The 
natives  accounted  for  the  presence  of  these  disgusting 
relics  of  humanity  in  various  ways.  Their  most  romantic 
explanation  was  the  following  legend  : — 

The  valley  was  once  peopled  with  unbelievers,  over 
whom  ruled  a  believing,  but  childless  Khan.  This  ruler 
was  very  desirous  of  an  heir  to  his  throne.  He  prayed 
Heaven  long  and  earnestly  to  grant  him  this  favor.  After 
many  years  it  was  given  him.  His  wife  bore  him  a  son 
to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of  Jany  Bek.  Unfortunately, 
either  through  the  fault  or  fright  of  the  mother,  the  child 
had  the  ears  of  an  ass. 

By  means  not  stated  in  the  legend,  young  Jany  Bek 
contrived  to  conceal  his  amazing  deformity  from  his  at- 
tendants and  the  public.  In  process  of  time  his  father 
died,  and  he  succeeded  to  his  throne.  He  then  adopted 
a  cruel  method  of  still  keeping  the  knowledge  of  his  mis- 
fortune from  his  people.  Every  barber  who  shaved  his 
head  was  immediately  killed.  But  the  destruction  of  so 
many  barbers  finally  led  the  members  of  that  useful  craft 
to  cast  lots  to  determine  who  should  shave  the  Khan  and 
then  die. 

One  day  the  dreaded  lot  fell  upon  a  merry  and  adroit 
young  fellow,  who  so  charmed  the  Khan,  while  shaving 
his  head,  that  the  monarch,  after  making  him  take  an 
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oath  of  fidelity  and  secrecy,  agreed  to  spare  his  life  and 
to  retain  him  as  his  only  barber.  So  agreeable  did  this 
gifted  man  make  himself  to  the  monarch  that  he  became 
his  favorite,  and  was  subsequently  advanced  to  the  post 
of  prime  minister. 

The  years  rolled  on.  The  fortunate  barber  retained 
his  influence  and  his  place  until  his  prosperity  made  him 
proud  and  incautious.  His  heart  became  puffed  up  with 
pride,  which  he  was  politic  enough  to  conceal  until  an 
unlucky  incident  led  him  to  give  it  expression  in  thought- 
less words. 

He  was  out  with  his  master  one  day  hunting.  It 
happened  that  his  falcon  outstripped  that  of  the  Khan. 
Forgetful,  for  the  moment,  of  every  thing  but  the  proud 
thoughts  which  filled  his  heart,  he  exultingly  cried  out, 

"  My  falcon  is  better  than  the  falcon  of  ass-eared  Jany 
Bek ! " 

The  Khan  heard  these  insulting  words.  His  eyes 
flashed  the  deadly  fires  of  vengeance  upon  the  barber, 
who,  knowing  that  his  doom  for  this  unlucky  speech 
would  be  death,  instantly  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  fled 
to  the  adjacent  mountains. 

The  wrathful  Khan,  unable  to  capture  his  offending 
favorite,  returned  to  his  former  cruel  practice  of  killing 
every  barber  who  shaved  his  head.  The  fugitive,  who 
was  not  lacking  in  courage,  occasionally  stole  from  his  re- 
treat at  night  and  visited  the  city.  His  heart  was  touched 
by  the  cruelty  of  the  Khan  to  the  members  of  his  craft. 
One  night,  while  kneeling  at  the  well  in  the  public  square, 
he  prayed  God  to  "send  punishment  on  the  Khan,  and 
on  his  corrupted  people  who  endured  such  a  yoke." 

This  prayer  for  divine  vengeance  was  instantly  an- 
swered. The  water  in  the  well  began  to  overflow.  It 
filled  the  square.  It  ran  along  the  streets.  Still  it  flowed 
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with  ever-increasing  abundance  until  it  filled  every  house, 
overflowed  the  palace,  submerged  the  city,  and  formed 
the  lovely  lake  named  Issyk  Kul,  or  the  warm  lake,  which 
is  even  now,  said  the  superstitious  natives  living  on  its 
shores,  ever  casting  up  the  bones  of  the  drowned  people. 
The  warmth  of  its  waters  is  derived  from  numerous  warm 
springs  on  its  southern  shore. 

A  cemetery  on  the  neighboring  mountains,  from  which 
human  remains  were  washed  by  the  melting  snows  of 
spring  into  the  lake,  accounted  for  the  bones  on  its  strand 
more  satisfactorily,  at  least  to  Mr.  Schuyler,  than  this 
legend.  The  lake  itself  seemed  to  him  to  be  owing  to  a 
subsidence  of  the  soil.  Nevertheless,  the  legend  is  not 
without  its  moral.  It  shows  that  its  inventors  were  not 
without  some  crude  conceptions  of  a  Supreme  Being 
whose  vengeance  is  often  poured  out  on  the  wicked. 
— "  The  work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts." 

When  viewing  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Turkestan  and 
Zarafshan  chain  of  mountains,  Mr.  Schuyler  was  told  a 
curious  legend,  said  to  account  for  the  fact  that  Altyn- 
Bishik,  the  culminating  peak,  is  always  illuminated  by  the 
sun.  A  rich  chief  in  the  province  of  Hodjent  had  had 
several  children,  but  they  had  all  died  young.  At  last  an- 
other was  born  to  him.  His  wife,  anxious  for  the  life  of 
the  child,  consulted  a  witch  with  respect  to  the  little  creat- 
ure's destiny. 

"  Up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  he  will  be  liable  to  die  from 
the  bite  of  a  tarantula,"  said  the  witch. 

The  chief,  having  faith  in  the  witch's  prediction,  and 
hoping  to  save  his  child's  life,  had  him  taken  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  where  the  coldness  of  the  temperature 
prevented  tarantulas,  scorpions,  and  serpents  from  taking 
up  their  abode.  There,  in  a  comfortable  nursery,  the  boy 
passed  the  years  of  his  childhood  in  health  and  safety. 
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At  last  his  sixteenth  birthday  arrived.  He  had,  as  his 
parents  fondly  but  vainly  dreamed,  passed  the  dreaded 
point  of  danger.  To  give  expression  to  their  joy  they 
made  a  great  birthday  feast  on  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
The  festivities  were  at  their  height  when  suddenly  the 
youth  dropped  dead.  Every  one  was  horror-struck. 
What  had  killed  the  lad  ?  An  investigation  showed  that 
an  immense  tarantula,  hidden  in  a  basket  of  grapes,  had 
stung  him,  and  thus  fulfilled  the  prediction  of  his  sad  des- 
tiny just  before  the  completion  of  the  sixteen  years. 

His  sorrowful  parents  buried  him  on  the  mountain 
top.  In  pity  for  them  "  a  cloud  came  and  covered  them 
and  their  dead  son  with  snow,  which  sank  down  into  the 
valleys  of  the  mountain,  while  the  rocky  ribs  stood  out 
strong  and  black,  as  though  in  mourning.  From  that 
time  the  snow  has  never  left  it,  but  clouds  no  longer 
touch  it,  and  every  day,  in  remembrance  of  the  past, 
when  it  shone  on  the  cradle  of  the  boy,  the  sun  comes  to 
gild  it  with  its  rays." 

A  touching  legend  truly,  expressive  of  that  conscious 
need  of  divine  sympathy  for  which  universal  humanity 
yearns  in  its  hours  of  sorrow,  but  which  finds  satisfaction 
nowhere  except  in  man's  great  high-priest,  Jesus,  who, 
though  in  heaven,  is  "touched  with  the  feeling  of  our 
infirmities." 

Such  are  some  of  the  superstitions  prevailing  in  Tur- 
kestan, and  binding  whole  tribes  in  the  slavish  chains  of 
that  "fear  which  hath  torment,"  and  of  that  hopeless 
doubt  which  can  have  no  solution  save  in  that  peaceful 
rest  upon  the  great  All-Father  to  which  Christ  invited 
the  world  in  the  sweet  memorable  words  :  "  Come  unto 
me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest."  - 
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CREDULITY  OF  RUSSIAN  PEASANTS. 

Ti;;:  peasantry  of  Rurr.ip.  believe  in  saints,  particularly 
in  St.  Barbara  and  St  Nicholas.  Th-jy  nr^  also  very 
credulous,  as  the  following  fact  shows.  One  winter,  ill 
sunset,  a  woman,  dressed  like  the  former  saint,  as  she  is 
seen  in  pictures  sanctioned  by  the  Greek  Church,  entered 
a  peasant's  cottage,  and,  speaking  in  a  low,  soft  voice,  said 
to  the  startled  inmates  : — 

"  Be  of  good  cheer,  good  people,  I  am  St.  Barbara. 
I  have  come  to  visit  you  as  a  reward  for  your  great 
piety." 

The  peasant  owner  of  the  cottage  was  not  by  any 
means  noted  for  either  piety  or  good  works.  Neverthe- 
less, flattered  by  his  own  self-esteem,  and  by  her  saint- 
ship's  compliment,  he  bade  her  welcome,  and  requested 
her  to  take  a  seat. 

St.  Barbara  accepted  his  hospitable  offer,  and  began 
forthwith  to  talk  in  a  most  godly  and  edifying  manner. 
The  family  listened  with  wondering  eyes  and  gaping  mouths. 
The  news  of  the  saint's  presence  soon  spread  among  the 
neighbors.  A  crowd  collected,  filling  the  cottage,  and 
surrounding  it  on  the  outside.  The  mysterious  lady 
talked  on,  hour  after  hour,  with  wondrous  affability  and 
graciousness,  until,  as  the  story  of  her  presence  spread, 
almost  every  soul  in  that  and  the  neighboring  village  had 
gathered  about  the  house,  eager  to  see  her  sacred  person, 
or  catch  a  sentence  from  her  heavenly  lips.  Toward  mid- 
night St.  Barbara  rose  up  and  said  : —  • 

"  I  will  now  go  and  bring  St.  Nicholas,  the  miracle- 
worker.  Remain  perfectly  still,  good  friends,  during  my 
absence." 

She  then  passed  slowly  out  through  the  crowd,  which 
opened  most  reverently  as  she  approached.  When  she 
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had  disappeared  in  the  darkness  the  people  stood  waiting 
in  breathless  expectation  for  the  coming  of  their  favorite 
saint,  the  mighty  miracle-worker,  St.  Nicholas.  Their 
faith  must  have  been  strong  and  their  hope  lively,  for 
they  actually  waited  through  the  long,  cold  night  until 
near  sunrise  before  any  one  withdrew.  Then  some  of 
the  least  zealous  ones  in  the  crowd  retired,  but  very  soon 
returned  in  great  consternation  to  say  that  during  their 
absence  their  horses  had  been  stolen. 

They  belonged  to  a  dull,  thick-headed  race,  but  this 
startling  information  helped  them  to  see  very  quickly  that 
they  had  been  made  the  dupes  of  a  gang  of  horse-thieves. 
Then  their  superstition  fell  from  them,  for  the  moment, 
like  a  rotten  garment.  They  raised  the  hue  and  cry. 
They  scattered  in  all  directions,  scouring  the  country 
with  the  zealous  diligence  of  self-interest.  The  false  St. 
Barbara  would  have  eaten  a  rude  breakfast  if  they  had 
caught  her.  But  she  and  her  rascally  associates  were  too 
quick  for  them.  They  returned,  after  a  long  but  vain 
chase,  without  their  horses,  but  with  faith  in  St.  Barbara 
and  St.  Nicholas  as  strong  as  ever.  Rascality  had  prof- 
ited by  their  superstitious  credulity,  but  had  left  the  su- 
perstition itself  in  undisturbed  possession  of  their  ignorant 
minds. 

Ignorant  indeed  those  Russian  peasants  are,  notwith- 
standing the  presence  and  influence  of  that  Greek  Church, 
for  the 'protection  of  which,  outside  his  own  great  realm, 
the  Czar  pretends  to  have  drawn  the  sword.  "  They  are 
generally  profoundly  ignorant  of  religious  doctrine  and 
of  Holy  Writ,"  says  Wallace.  "  A  peasant,  it  is  said,  was 
once  asked  by  a  priest  if  he  could  name  the  three  per- 
sons of  the  Trinity,  and  replied  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation :— 

" '  How  can  one  not  know  that,  Batushka  ?     Of  course 
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it  is  the  Saviour,  the  mother  of  God,  and  Saint  Nicholas, 
the  miracle-worker!'" 

This  answer  is  fairly  typical  of  the  religious  ignorance 
prevailing  among  the  peasant  classes  throughout  Russia. 
These  poor  people  are  all  members  of  the  Greek  Church, 
which  has  its  priests  in  every  village;  yet  "of  theology, 
and  of  what  Protestants  term  the  'inner  religious  life,' the 
Russian  peasant  has  no  conception."  It  is  difficult  to 
perceive  how  the  spread  of  that  Church,  under  the  des- 
potic flag  of  the  Czar,  into  European  Turkey  or  Asia, 
could  contribute  a  whit  to  the  elevation  of  humanity. 
To  Russianize  Europe  or  Asia  would  be  to  set  the  clock 
of  the  world  far  backward.  If  any  nation  on  earth  needs 
the  presence  of  the  evangelizing  missionary  more  than  any 
other,  that  nation  is  Russia.  Her  despotic  system  makes 
her  a  mighty  material  power,  and  she  needs  to  be  en- 
lightened and  evangelized  to  prevent  her  from  becoming 
the  scourge  of  modern  nations. 

In  1871  the  cholera,  while  ravaging  a  certain  district 
in  Russia,  had  left  one  village  unscourged.  Yet,  the  dan- 
ger being  imminent,  the  villagers  resorted  to  a  singular 
expedient  for  self-protection.  At  the  hour  of  midnight, 
when  the  male  population  was  presumed  to  be  asleep, 
the  village  maidens,  clothed  in  their  "  nocturnal  cos- 
tumes," assembled  in  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  and  or- 
ganized themselves  into  a  procession.  In  front  was  a 
girl  holding  a  painting  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  called  an  Icon. 
After  her  came  her  companions,  pulling  a  rope  to  which 
a  plow  was  attached.  They  marched  completely  round 
the  village,  firmly  believing  that  the  cholera  could  never 
pass  the  magic  circle  described  by  their  plow ! 

No  doubt  the  male  villagers  knew  what  was  transpir- 
ing, but  no  "  peeping  Tom  "  dared  intrude  himself  upon 
this  strange  ceremonial.  Possibly  his  superstition  re- 
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strained  his  curiosity.  It  is  more  than  probable,  however, 
that  he  stood  in  wholesome  dread  of  the  stout  arms  which 
drew  the  mystic  plow,  since  it  was  certain  that,  had  he  put 
in  an  appearance,  those  resolute  maidens  would  have 
given  him  a  most  unmerciful  beating. 

The  origin  of  this  superstitious  practice  is  unknown, 
Wallace  supposes  it  had  its  roots  in  the  paganism  of  an- 
cient times.  Christianity  as  taught  in  Russia,  lik-o  Ro- 
manism, very  readily  accommodates  itself  to  heathen 
rites.  In  truth,  the  religion  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Churches  is  little  better  than  paganism  wearing  the  mask 
of  Christianity. 


MODERN  NECROMANCY,  OR  SPIRITUALISM. 

THE  ancient  necromancer  needed  the  magic  circle  in- 
scribed T.v:.lli  cabalistic  terms,  sundry  fumigations,  and  va- 
rious mystic  ceremonies,  as  means  of  bringing  the  dead 
within  sight  and  hearing.  His  modern  successor,  dispens- 
ing with  those  time-worn  symbols,  requires  only  dark- 
ness, a  circle  of  credulous  people  sitting  round  a  table, 
and  one  or  two  confederates  to  secretly  furnish  the  means 
of  the  special  deception  intended  by  the  medium.  That 
he  obtains  signs,  or  raps,  or  recognition  from  spirits 
any  more  than  did  ancient  professors  of  the  black  art.  no 
man  who  holds  intelligent  views  of  the  divine  government 
can  possibly  believe. 

Modern  spiritualism  is  the  outcome  of  mesmerism  and 
animal  magnetism,  about  which  so  many  went  mad  a  few 
years  since.  No  doubt,  many  strange  phenomena  have 
been  produced  by  the  professors  of  those  arts,  but,  as  has 
been  demonstrated  by  scientific  investigators,  nothing 
has  been  really  accomplished  but  what  can  be  accounted 
for  "  on  ordinary  principles,  without  the  aid  of  mesmer- 
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ism."  \\\:  say  really  accomplished,  because  a  vast  pro- 
portion of  the  wonders  recorded  never  took  place  except 
in  the  imaginations  of  gullible  witnesses.  Strike  out  all 
the  impostors  connected  with  mesmerism,  clairvoyance, 
and  spirit-rapping,  and  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  ex- 
plaining the  actual  "  on  recognized  physiological  princi- 
ples." Such  is  the  conclusion  reached  by  Dr.  Thomson 
in  the  "  Encyclopedia  Brittanica;"  and  we  do  not  doubt 
its  correctness. 

That  spirit-rapping  is  simple  jugglery  numerous  facts 
abundantly  prove.  Who  that  reads  the  messages  of  the 
so-called  spirits  can  believe  that  they  come  from  the 
other  world  ?  Who  ever  heard  of  a  communication  that 
was  of  any  intellectual  or  practical  value  ?  Most  6f  them 
are  downright  nonsense,  like  the  following,  quoted  by  Mr. 
Home: — 

"  Wisdom  is  what  is  wise.  Wisdom  is  not  folly,  and 
folly  is  not  wisdom.  Wisdom  is  not  evil,  and  evil  is  not 
wisdom.  Wisdom  is  not  selfishness,  and  selfishness  is 
not  wisdom.  All  is  not  wisdom,  all  is  not  folly." 

Most  assuredly,  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  for 
even  a  spirit  of  the  lowest  order  to  put  himself  to  the 
trouble  of  leaving  his  sphere  for  the  purpose  of  talking 
such  twaddle  as  this.  Worse  still  is  the  atrocious  c 
munication  credited  to  the  spirit  of  John  Wilkes  Booth, 
the  murderer  of  the  lamented  Lincoln.  He  is  reported 
as  saying:— 

"  I  and  Lincoln  often  have  a  cozy  chat  r.p  here.  We 
agree  that  it  is  just  as  well  I  shot  him.  You  see  it  was 
set  down  in  the  order  of  things  for  sue  to  do  it,  and  I 
don't  see  why  I  should  be  blamed  tor  accomplishing  my 
destiny.  The  world  was  all  the  letter  for  it." 

Worse  even  than  this  immoral  stuff  are  some  "com- 
munications "  printed  in  ?.  French  spiritualistic  journal. 
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We  quote  from  Mr.  Home,  as  we  find  him  cited  by  Mr. 
Carpenter  in  "  Eraser's  Magazine." 

"  The  spirit  authors  are  represented  as  being  no  less 
personages  than  the  twelve  apostles  of  Christianity.  We 
are  gravely  assured  that  at  various  periods  they  dictated 
this  incomparable  production  to  the  person  who  has 
caused  a  few  copies  to  be  published.  The  subject  is  the 
life  of  Christ.  The  mixture  of  ribaldry,  insanity,  and 
absurdity  is  almost  incredible.  One  of  the  apostles  fa- 
vors us  with  particulars  regarding  the  every-day  doings 
of  the  twelve.  '  We  always  took  a  small  boy  with  us,  to 
clean  our  shoes.  The  Master  liked  us  all  to  look  well, 
and  he  was  very  particular  that  our  shoes  should  be  nice- 
ly blacked.'  The  ordinary  attire  of  Christ  consisted  of  a 
flowing  robe  and  '  bright  blue  boots.'  On  one  occasion 
he  was  reviled  as  an  impostor.  The  incident  is  thus  de- 
scribed :  'How  can  you  call  me  an  impostor?'  said  the 
Master,  turning  round.  '  Don't  you  see  my  yellow  curl- 
ing hair  and  my  nice  blue  boots?  Would  I  have  such 
things,  think  you,  if  I  were  an  impostor?'  An  apostle 
gives  various  facts  respecting  a  journey  to  Jerusalem  : 
'  We  were  very  poor,  and  we  sold  little  pamphlets  of  the 
life  and  doings  of  Jesus  to  bring  us  in  money.  We  made 
great  haste  to  get  to  Jerusalem,  for  fear  the  newspapers 
should  get  hold  of  our  coming  and  announce  it ! " 

Such  is  the  quality  of  the  information  credited  to  the 
dead  whom  the  French  spiritualists  pretend  to  summon 
to  their  circles.  Who  will  not  agree  with  Professor 
Huxley's  reply  to  an  invitation  to  take  part  in  certain  in- 
vestigations of  so-called  spiritual  phenomena  ?  Said 
he:- 

"  The  only  good  that  I  can  see  in  a  demonstration  of 
the  truth  of  spiritualism  is  to  furnish  an  additional  argu- 
ment against  suicide.  Better  live  a  crossing-sweeper  than 
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to  die  and  be  made  to  talk  twaddle  by  a  medium  hired  at 
a  guinea  a  stance" 

Evidently  the  parties  claiming  to  be  mediums  reflect 
their  own  characters  in  these  pretended  communications 
from  the  dead.  Intellectual  stupidity,  or  moral  corrup- 
tion, or  both,  is  stamped  in  legible  lines  on  all  these  nec- 
romantic utterances.  In  like  manner  imposture  marks 
the  "manifestations"  of  spirits  who  perform  the  "lying 
wonders"  of  which  spiritualists  boast  so  loudly.  Many 
of  their  strange  performances  are  merely  magician's  tricks. 
We  have  seen  some  of  the  things  which  in  spiritualistic 
seanci-s  astonished  the  over-credulous  crowd  of  gaping 
spectators  done  by  men  who  avowed  that  they  were  per- 
formed by  sleight  of  hand.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  a  certain 
Miss  Eva  Fay,  who  had  deceived  six  scientific  investiga- 
tors in  London,  offered  through  her  manager,  Mr.  Mas- 
kelyne,  "  to  expose  the  whole  affair,  scientific  tests  and 
all,"  for  an  adequate  sum  of  money!  Moreover,  a  gentle- 
man named  Washington  Irving  Bishop,  having,  by  dint 
of  hard  study,  trained  himself  to  do  every  thing  performed 
by  Miss  Fay,  exhibited  the  tricks  first  to  a  private  circle 
of  friends,  and  then  to  the  public  in  New  York.  He  went 
through  the  process  of  slate  writing,  the  production  of 
flowers  from  an  invisible  garden,  and  other  mysterious 
mediumistic  feats,  and  then  explained  the  modus  operand* 
in  full  view  of  the  spectators.  Of  this  exposure  Dr.  Bel- 
lows, who  is  no  mean  witness,  said,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  Mr.  Bishop  : — 

"  After  puzzling  the  aydience  as  no  juggler  could  puz- 
zle them  for  an  hour  and  a  half  with  feats  that  seemed 
supernatural,  you  untied  all  the  riddles.  I  felt  convinced 
that  nothing  that  spiritualists  pretend  or  believe  is  done 
by  spirits,  is  beyond  the  power  of  a  clever  juggler  who 
possesses  unusual  suppleness  of  joints,  strength  of  mus- 
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cles,  and  agility  of  movement  perfected  by  practice,  and 
skillfully  plays  upon  the  credulity  of  our  common  na- 
ture." 

Thus  it  appears  that  modern  necromancers,  like  their 
ancient  prototypes,  are  rank  impostors.  They  can  "  call 
spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,"  but  their  voices  are  not 
heard  in  that  mysterious  realm.  The  dead  are  in  their 
appointed  place,  guarded  by  Omnipotent  power.  The 
will  of  living  men  cannot  open  the  gates  of  their  un- 
known abodes.  No  device  of  cunning  mediums  can  con- 
struct a  bridge  across  the  misty  gulf  which  separates  the 
material  from  the  spiritual  world.  The  living  can  go, 
must  go,  to  the  dead,  but  the  dead  cannot  come  to  the 
living.  Our  fear  of  the  departed,  our  curiosity  concern- 
ing their  employment,  our  desire  to  learn  the  dread  se- 
crets concerning  their  abiding  places,  are  all  vain.  Doubt- 
less He  who  came  from  above  taught  the  world  all  that 
Heaven  chooses  earth  shall  know  of  the  dead.  It  is 
equally  certain  that  if  Heaven  chose  to  reveal  more,  the 
recipients  of  the  revelation  would  not  be  hired  mediums 
of  questionable  reputation,  but  men  of  character,  of 
prayer,  and  of  high  purposes.  We  do  well,  therefore,  to 
avoid  those  traders  in  human  credulity  who  practice  "  the 
sleight  of  men  and  cunning  craftiness  whereby  they  lie  in 
wait  to  deceive." 


I'.YKT    FOURTH. 


ROMANCE  OF  FANATICISM  ; 


OR, 


EXAMPLES  OF  THE  WILD,  STRANGE,  AND  INEXCUSABLE 

DEEDS  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  PERPETRATED 

IN  THE  NAME  OF  PATRIOTISM 

AND  RELIGION. 


"It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  always  more  zeal  to  be  found  in  those 
who  are  devoted  to  a  false  or  fanatical  religion  than  in  those  who  profess 
a  true  and  reasonable  one.  .  .  .  In  false  or  depraved  religion  almost  the 
whole  system  consists  in  unintelligible  doctrine  or  ceremony,  outside 
show,  arid  bodily  devotion  ;  and  this  is  easier  than  improvement  of  mind, 
and  amendment  of  manners.  ...  It  is  easier  for  a  man  to  whip  than  -to 
mend  himself,  and  to  tell  his  beads  than  to  quit  his  vices:  it  is  easier  to 
talk,  or  to  hear  others  talk,  about  Christ,  than  to  forgive  injuries  and.  to  be 
Chaste  and  pure  in  heart.— JOHN  JORTIN,  D.D. 


"  By  education  most  have  been  misled  ; 
So  they  believe,  because  they  were  so  bred  ; 
The  priest  continues  what  the  nurse  began, 
And  thus  the  child  imposes  on  the  man." 

DRYDEN. 


PART  IY. 
ROMANCE  OP  FANATICISM. 


ROMANTIC    ZEAL    OF    A    RELIGIOUS    FANATIC. 

FANATICISM,  as  well  as  genuine  religion,  has  had 
its  martyrs.  Indeed,  many  fanatics  have  been  sin- 
cerely good,  but  having  permitted  their  imaginations  to 
control  their  reason,  have  mistaken  dangerous  errors  for 
revealed  truths,  and  fancied  themselves  divinely  directed 
to  spread  their  fantastic  notions  as  revelations  from 
heaven.  The  line  which  separates  a  genuinely  enthusi- 
astic believer  of  truth  from  a  fanatic  is  often  a  very  nar- 
row one.  The  difference  in  the  character  of  their  influ- 
ence is  vast,  and  it  is,  therefore,  highly  important  for  every 
Christian  to  make  sure  that  his  faith  is  a  sweet  flower 
springing  out  of  the  pure  word  of  God. 

A  sadly  romantic  example  of  innocent  (?)  fanaticism 
is  found  in  the  life  of  the  heroic  Mary  Dyer.  This  lady 
was  originally  a  Puritan,  who,  with  her  husband,  left  En- 
gland in  1635,  to  find  that  religious  freedom  in  the  wil- 
derness which  they  had  been  denied  in  the  land  of  their 
birth.  They  settled  in  Boston,  and  were  regularly  admit- 
ted to  the  fellowship  of  the  Church. 

After  a  sjiort  time  they  fell  into  the  Antinomian  er- 
rors and  fanatical  notions  of  the  notorious  Anne  Hutch- 
inson,  and  when  that  determined  lady  was  banished  from 
the  colony  they  became  voluntary  exiles  to  Rhode  Island, 
where  religious  liberty  reigned  triumphant.  Here,  by 
means  concerning  which  history  is  silent,  she  was  led  to 
embrace  and  boldly  profess  Quakerism,  which  made  its 
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entrance  into  New  England  in  1656.  Its  presence  awaked 
a  most  persecuting  spirit  in  the  Massachusetts  colony. 
Forgetful  of  the  great  principles  on  which  they  had 
based  their  own  claim  for  toleration,  the  Puritans  stained 
their  statute  book  with  laws  dooming  Quakers  to  ear- 
cropping,  whipping,  tongue-boring  with  a  red-hot  iron, 
and  to  banishment. 

Meditation  on  these  infamous  laws  transformed  Mary 
Dyer  from  a  moderate  into  a  fanatical  Quaker.  Her  soul 
burned  with  indignation  against  their  cruel  injustice,  which 
was  certainly  a  very  proper  Christian  feeling.  But  unfor- 
tunately she  permitted  her  indignation  to  overheat  her 
imagination.  She  brooded  over  those  bad  enactments 
until  she  fancied  that  God  called  her  to  go  to  Boston 
and  to  publicly  testify  against  them.  That  fancy,  which 
she  mistook  for  a  revelation  from  God,  made  her  a 
fanatic 

She  was  "  a  very  proper  and  fair  woman,"  of  a  "  come- 
ly and  grave  countenance,"  say  the  historians  of  those 
times.  Her  courage  was  equal  to  her  comeliness,  and, 
traveling  from  Rhode  Island,  she  appeared  in  Boston 
boldly  denouncing  the  iniquity  of  its  persecuting  laws. 
Of  course  she  was  promptly  arrested,  with  three  others  of 
like  faith,  and  as  promptly  banished  from  the  colony  on 
pain  of  death  if  again  found  within  its  jurisdiction. 

She  left  it,  but  only  to  return  a  month  Jater,  openly 
professing  that  the  "  light  within  her  "  commanded  her  to 
warn  those  stern  magistrates  against  the  sin-  of  shedding 
Quaker  blood,  and  to  adjure  them  to  repeal  their  cruel 
laws.  Standing  like  an  inspired  prophetess  before  the 
prison  of  the  city,  she  uttered  her  solemn  warnings,  which, 
however,  were  speedily  cut  off  by  the  constable,  whose 
rude  hands  conducted  her  to  a  cell  within  the  walls  of 
the  jail. 
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On  the  twentieth  of  October  Mary  Dyer  and  two  of 
the  men  who  had  been  banished  with  her  a  month  pre- 
vious, but  had  defiantly  remained  in  the  colony,  stood  be- 
fore the  stern  John  Endicott,  the  governor.  The  men 
kept  on  their  hats.  Turning  to  an  officer,  Endicott 
said : — 

"  Pull  off  their  hats,  officer  ! " 

His  command  was  rudely  obeyed.  Sentence  of  death 
was  then  pronounced  upon  them  and  Mary  Dyer.  She 
with  "serene  fortitude"  said:— 

"  The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done." 

"Take  her  away,  marshal !"  cried  Endicott,  whose  or- 
thodox soul  could  see  neither  piety  nor  heroism  in  a  de- 
luded Quakeress. 

"  I  return  joyfully  to  my  prison,"  replied  she,  as  no 
doubt  she  did.  She  continued  to  speak  of  God's  good- 
ness to  her  soul.  Presently,  she  turned  to  the  marshal 
and  meekly  said  : — 

"  You  might  let  me  alone,  for  I  would  go  to  the  prison 
without  you." 

"  I  believe  you,  Mrs.  Dyer,  but  I  must  do  as  I  am 
commanded,"  replied  the  officer. 

This  boldness  was  no  mask  put  on  to  deceive  the 
public,  but  was  the  outward  expression  of  an  inward  for- 
titude never  excelled  by  warrior  or  martyr.  The  proof 
of  this  is,  that  it  remained  with  her  in  prison  constantly 
to  the  day  appointed  for  her  execution.  It  breathes  in  a 
noble  paper  she  addressed  to  the  "  General  Court,"  in 
which,  instead  of  pleading  for  her  life,  she  denounced  the 
iniquitous  law  which  doomed  her,  and  demanded  justice 
for  her  persecuted  people. 

A  still  stronger  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  her  con- 
victions and  the  grandeur  of  her  courage  is  found  in  her 
refusal  to  modify  her  opinions  as  the  price  of  a  reprieve. 
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Her  husband  and  son,  by  much  importunity,  had  wrung  a 
promise  from  the  magistrates  that  they  would  spare  her 
life  if  she  would  make  some  concessions.  To  persuade 
her  to  this  her  eldest  son,  who  was  a  man  of  mark  in  the 
colony,  spent  a  whole  night  with  her  in  the  prison.  What 
she  felt  during  that  memorable  night  is  not  known.  Doubt- 
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less,  her  womanly  affections  pleaded  deeply  with  her  con- 
victions ;  but  her  will  was  iron ;  her  fanaticism  was  stronger 
than  conjugal  or  maternal  feeling.  She  could  die,  but 
she  would  not  recant.  She  was  in  error;  nevertheless, 
she  had  a  grand  and  noble  soul. 

John  Winthrop,  son  of  the  governor  of  that  name, 
shrinking  from  the  spectacle  of  a  colony  of  freemen  shed- 
ding innocent  blood  for  opinion's  sake,  besought  the  mag- 
istrates to  commute  the  sentence  of  Mary  and  her  com- 
panions to  banishment.  But  those  men  of  steel  were  in- 
exorable. To  their  minds  heresy  was  an  unpardonable 
crime  against  the  State ;  and  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 
October  a  cavalcade,  consisting  of  two  hundred  armed 
footmen  and  a  number  of  horsemen,  escorted  this  mis- 
taken but  lofty-minded  lady  and  her  two-  equally  coura- 
geous fellow-sufferers  from  the  prison  to  the  gallows.  The 
faces  of  the  martyrs,  for  such  they  were  notwithstanding 
their  fanaticism,  were  radiant  with  joy,  as  if  going,  says 
Sewel,  "to  an  everlasting  wedding-feast."  Mrs.  Dyer, 
now  considerably  advanced  in  years,  walked  between 
Robertson  and  Stevenson,  giving  a  hand  to  each.  Ob- 
serving this  friendly  but  innocent  familiarity,  the  ribald 
marshal  scoffingly  asked  her  :— 

"  Are  you  not  ashamed  to  walk  thus  hand  in  hand  be- 
tween two  young  men  ? " 

Unabashed  by  this  impertinent  question,  she  replied 
with  ineffable  fervor,  "  No.  This  to  me  is  an  hour  of  the 
greatest  joy  I  could  have  in  this  world.  No  eye  can  see, 
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no  ear  can  hear,  no  tongue  can  utter,  and  no  heart  can 
understand  the  sweet  incomes  and  refreshings  of  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  which  I  now  feel." 

No  doubt  she  was  far  less  disturbed  by  fear  than  the 
authorities  of  the  city,  who,  evidently,  dreaded  a  rescue 
of  the  prisoners  by  the  scowling  citizens,  many  of  whom 
did  not  relish  these  judicial  murders.  Why  else  did  they 
provide  such  a  formidable  escort  ?  Why  else  did  they 
place  a  corps  of  drummers  at  the  head  of  this  procession 
of  death,  with  orders  to  play  and  drown  the  voices  of  the 
doomed  ones  if  they  attempted  to  address  the  people  ? 
Without  doubt,  the  intolerant  magistracy  saw  and  felt 
that  there  was  a  far  more  liberal  spirit  in  the  sad-looking 
crowds  which  lined  the  streets  than  had  presided  in  their 
council  chamber.  If  Mary  Dyer  was  fanatical,  they  were 
intolerant,  and,  consequently,  uncomfortable.  But  she, 
though  wrong  in  her  opinions,  was  maintaining  in  her 
person  the  sacred  principles  of  toleration,  and  that  enno- 
bled her  spirit.  At  the  same  time  her  faith  in  the  divine 
mercy  made  her  triumphantly  happy. 

Behold  her  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold !  Unappalled 
by  the  ghastly  scene,  she  sees  her  companions  successive- 
ly ascend  the  fatal  ladder  and  die  before  her  eyes.  Pres- 
ently it  is  her  turn.  With  steady  step  she  ascends  the 
steps  to  the  scaffold.  There  she  stands  serene,  majestic 
even,  while  rude  hands  tie  her  garments  about  her  feet, 
cover  her  face  with  a  handkerchief,  and  put  the  halter 
round  her  neck.  She  is  ready  for  the  sacrifice.  The 
spectators  hold  their  breath  in  painful  expectation  of  the 
death  struggle  which  is  to  end  the  dismal  tragedy.  Sud- 
denly a  voice  rings  through  the  air  crying, 

"  Stop !     She  is  reprieved  ! " 

A  messenger  forces"  his  way  to  the  scaffold  with  the 
governor's  order,  which  had  been  wrung  from  him  at  the 
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last  moment  by  the  agonized  pleadings  of  her  son.  The 
announcement  is  read.  A  thrill  of  relief,  of  joy  even, 
runs  like  an  electric  shock  through  the  crowd,  and  happy 
tears  run  down  the  cheeks  of  many  thoughtful  faces. 
Perhaps  Mary  Dyer  is  the  least  gratified  person  among 
them  all.  They  uncover  her  face.  It  is  calm,  serene, 
disappointed  even.  They  untie  her  feet.  "  Come  down  !  " 
say  the  officers  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold.  But  she 
moves  not,  as  she  replies  : — 

"  I  am  willing  to  suffer  as  my  brethren  did,  unless  you 
will  annul  your  wicked  law." 

Her  wish  is  unheeded.  The  officers  lead  her  from  the 
scaffold,  and  conduct  her  back  to  the  prison.  There  her 
son  meets  and  embraces  her.  Still  she  rejoices  not,  but 
tells  him  she  regrets  that  she  had  not  died  with  her  fel- 
low-confessors. And  then,  calling  for  pen  and  paper,  she 
writes  a.  brave,  dignified,  modest  address  to  the  General 
Court,  then  assembled  in  Boston,  protesting  against  the 
laws  which  made  it  a  crime  to  be  a  Quaker. 

Her  protest  was  grimly  heard  by  the  stern  Puritans 
who  made  up  that  intolerant  assembly.  They  commuted 
her  sentence  to  banishment,  with  a  declaration  that,  should 
she  return  again  to  the  colony,  she  should  certainly  be  put 
to  death.  She  was  then  placed  on  horseback,  and,  guarded 
by  four  horsemen,  conducted  fifteen  miles  on  the  road  to 
tolerant  Rhode  Island.  There  three  of  her  guard  left  her. 
She  soon  sent  back  the  fourth,  and  made  her  way  alone 
to  her  own  home. 

If  Mary  Dyer  had  followed  the  Scriptures  she  would 
have  been  content  to  cherish  and  teach  her  tenets  unmo- 
lested in  Rhode  Island,  where  opinion  was  not  a  crime. 
But,  as  we  have  said,  she  was  a  fanatic,  imagining  herself 
taught  by  the  direct  voice  of  the  Spirit,  and  called,  as  to  a 
special  vocation,  to  demand  of  the  Massachusetts  magis- 
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trates  the  repeal  of  the  persecuting  laws  against  her  sect. 
Misled  by  this  mental  vagary,  six  months  after  her  respite 
from  the  scaffold  she  once  more  returned  to  Boston, 
where,  in  the  face  of  its  unrelenting  magistrates,  she 
again  delivered  what  she  believed  to  be  her  inspired 
message. 

No  doubt  her  message  was  right  in  itself.  Boston 
believes  in  it  to-day.  Her  choice  of  place  and  manner, 
and  her  profession  of  direct  divine  commission,  were  the 
fancies  of  an  over-heated  brain.  But  she  bore  herself 
bravely  in  presence  of  Governor  Endicott  and  the  Gen- 
eral Court. 

"  Prepare  yourself  to  be  executed  at  nine  o'clock  of 
to-morrow,"  said  the  governor,  after  briefly  questioning 
her. 

She  proceeded  to  explain  the  nature  of  her  alleged 
heavenly  call,  when  the  impatient  governor  sternly 
cried  : — 

"  Away  with  her !  away  with  her  ! " 

Her  husband,  who  loved  her  notwithstanding  her  de- 
lusion, wrote  a  touching  letter  to  the  governor  in  her 
behalf.  His  appeal  was  useless.  She  was  led  out  the 
very  next  day  to  Boston  Common,  where  a  scaffold  had 
been  erected.  The  popular  sympathy  in  her  behalf  was 
so  strong  and  so  manifest  that  a  strong  armed  escort 
guarded  her,  and  drums  were  kept  beating  before  and 
behind  her  lest  her  speech  should  excite  the  people  to 
attempt  her  rescue. 

There  was  no  reprieve  this  time.  She  bore  herself 
beneath  the  gallows  with  the  same  heroic  courage  as 
before.  She  denounced  the  unjust  law  which  doomed 
her  to  a  violent  death ;  she  forgave  her  enemies ;  she 
would  have  all  the  people  of  God  pray  for  her ;  she  was 
more  than  tranquil,  she  was  exultant.  The  executioner's 
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rope  broke  the  silver  cord,  and  Mary  Dyer  died,  what  an 
infamous  law  declared  to  be  a. felon's  death.  The  crowd 
slowly,  sullenly,  thoughtfully  dispersed ;  "  but,"  says  Mars- 
den  in  his  "History  of  the  Early  Puritans,"  "the  brand  of 
that  day's  infamy  will  never  disappear  from  the  annals 
of  Massachusetts  nor  from  the  story  of  the  Pilgrim 
fathers." 

Let  us  not,  however,  be  too  severe  in  our  judgment 
of  our  Puritan  ancestors.  Their  intolerance  was  of  brief 
duration,  and  of  very  limited  extent.  It  was  more  the 
sin  of  their  times  than  theirs.  The  principle  of  toleration, 
though  stoutly  asserted  by  them,  was  not  as  yet  fully 
understood.  But  they  speedily  burst  the  shell  of  intol- 
erance which  had  incrusted  the  religious  life  of  the  world 
through  ages  of  cruel  persecution,  abjured  the  long-pre- 
vailing error  that  "  the  State  is  bound  to  look  after  the 
religion  of  its  subjects,"  and  proceeded  to  act  on  the  prop- 
osition of  Chillingworth,  "  that  Protestants  are  inexcusa- 
ble if  they  offer  violence  to  other  men's  consciences,"  and 
upon  the  still  more  authoritative  precept  of  the  Master 
of  consciences,  "  Render  unto  Cesar  the  things  that  are 
Cesars,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's." 


CHARLOTTE  CORDAY,  THE  POLITICAL  FANATIC. 

To  see  visions  which  have  their  origin  in  a  morbid 
imagination  is  a  characteristic  of  fanatics.  The  objects 
in  the  dream  may  be  patriotic  or  religious  ;  but,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  they  are  related  to  an  exaggerated 
egoism,  which  begets  the  fancy  of  a  call  to  some  extraor- 
dinary mission.  If  Mohammed  was  honest,  he  was  a  re- 
ligious fanatic  ;  if  consciously  false,  he  was  a  cunning  and 
successful  knave.  Joan  of  Arc  was  patriotically  fanaticv 
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and  so  was  the  interesting  subject  of  this  sketch,  Char- 
lotte Corday. 

The  home  of  this  maiden,  when  she  was  in  her  twenty- 
fourth  year,  was  the  ancient  city  of  Caen,  in  Normandy. 
She  presented  a  striking  fig- 
ure to  the  people  who  saw 
her  walking  to  church  with 
her  aged  aunt  on  Sundays. 
Her  person  was  tall,  graceful, 
and  dignified.  Her  hair  was 
black  ;  her  eyes  varied  in  color 
from  blue  to  black,  and  shot 
forth  gleams  of  deep  feeling 
from  beneath  their  fringe  of 
long  dark  lashes.  "  Her  nose 
was  slightly  expanded  near  the  / 
middle."  Her  mouth  was  Gre- 
cian, her  lips  well  CUt,  her  chin 
long  and  dimpled,  and  her  face  gave  constant  expression 
to  female  tenderness  combined  with  masculine  resolution. 

Such,  in  rude  outline,  was  Charlotte  Corday,  while  as 
yet  her  name  was  unknown  beyond  the  neighborhood  of 
Caen.  As  to  her  position  in  society,  she  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  decayed  noble,  boasting  a  titled  ancestry,  but 
lacking  a  nobleman's  estate.  Her  childhood  had  been 
spent  on  her  father's  small  domain,  where  she  had  toiled 
like  a  peasant  girl  in  the  garden  and  the  hay-field.  When 
she  grew  up  to  girlhood  she  became  the  inmate  of  a 
monastery  in  Caen.  At  first,  the  devotion,  the  quiet,  the 
seeming  sanctity,  and  the  contemplative  habits  of  the 
nuns,  charmed  her  ardent  nature.  She  became  a  relig- 
ious enthusiast,  and  for  a  time  fondly  dreamed  of  spend- 
ing her  life  in  that  living  tomb. 

But  five  years  sufficed  to  chill  her  enthusiasm  and 
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dispel  her  illusions.  She  felt  the  hollowness  of  the  cere- 
monies which  Romanism  misnamed  religion  ;  for,  as  soon 
as  she  dared  to  reflect,  she  discovered  that  they  left  her 
aspiring  heart  unsatisfied.  God  was  not  to  be  found  in 
matin  chants,  vesper  hymns,  the  fingering  of  beads,  pros- 
trations before  soulless  images,  or  confessions  to  ungodly 
priests.  Amid  a  profusion  of  ritualistic  observances  she 
found  no  living  Christ.  Her  hungry  soul  was,  therefore, 
unhappy. 

While  in  this  uneasy  state  of  mind  she  unfortunately 
began  to  read  the  writings  of  Rousseau,  Raynal,  Heloise, 
and  other  authors  whose  false  philosophy  inflamed  and 
poisoned  her  susceptible  mind.  Instead  of  the  Jesus  she 
needed  as  the  object  of  her  expanded  and  glowing  affec- 
tion, she  was  shown  humanity,  symbolized  at  that  mo- 
ment by  France,  tyrannized  over  by  Robespierre,  Marat, 
and  the  other  cruel  demigods  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Hence  France  became  to  her  an  ideal  bleeding  lover, 
whom  she  would  love  with  the  self-sacrificing  affection 
that  glories  in  suffering,  aye,  in  dying  for  its  beloved. 

By  constantly  reflecting  on  the  countless  executions 
daily  taking  place  in  Paris,  and  on  the  guilt  of  the  fero- 
cious men  who  in  the  name  of  liberty  did  deeds  at  which 
despotism  might  blush,  this  enthusiastic  girl  finally  per- 
suaded herself  that  it  was  her  duty  to  immolate  herself 
by  a  crime  on  the  altar  of  patriotism.  To  her  distorted 
mental  vision  Marat  was  the  impersonation  of  the  cruel 
spirit  which  ruled  the  dominant  party.  Could  he  be 
smitten,  his  party  would  fall.  The  Girondists  would  ac- 
quire control.  Liberty  would  be  established.  France 
would  be  saved.  Was  it  not  her  mission  to  act  the  part 
of  Judith,  and -slay  the  monster?  She  might  perish  in 
the  attempt,  but  then  it  would  be  sweet,  patriotic,  glori- 
ous, to  die  for  her  country.  Yes,  she  would  kill  Marat. 
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By  this  process  of  reasoning,  if  reasoning  it  can  be 
called,  the  maiden  wrought  up  her  mind  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  fanatic  enthusiasm.  The  grand  end  she  sought 
— the  liberation  of  her  country — so  blinded  her  moral 
perceptions  that  she  did  not  see  the  unpardonable  crimi- 
nality of  the  means  she  was  resolved  to  employ.  The 
sophistry  of  her  fanaticism  was  to  her  reason  and  con- 
science as  dust  is  to  the  eye.  We  pity  her  for  this  great 
mistake,  for  we  cannot  forget  that  the  papal  Church,  in 
which  she  had  been  educated,  had  long  maintained  and 
practiced  the  accursed  theory  on  which  it  rested — that  the 
end  sanctifies  the  means. 

Charlotte  had  a  lover,  M.  de  Franquelin,  who  adored 
her,  corresponded  with  her,  and  would  have  married  her. 
But  Charlotte  was  as  proud  as  she  was  poor.  She  had 
no  dowry,  and  she  shrank  from  marriage  except  on  terms 
of  financial  equality.  Perhaps,  knowing  this,  she  had 
tutored  her  love  into  subjection.  One  cannot  help  re- 
gretting that  she  did  not  give  it  the  reins,  and  permit 
young  Franquelin  to  occupy  the  first  place  in  her  heart. 
Had  she  done  so  she  would  have  avoided  the  fanatic 
patriotism  which  led  her  to  commit  a  fruitless  crime. 
The  fact  that  her  subsequent  fate  caused  him  to  die  of  a 
broken  heart  proves  that  she  might  have  been  happy  in 
his  great  affection. 

Calmly  as  a  veteran  soldier  prepares  for  a  new  cam- 
paign did  this  pure-minded  girl  set  about  her  arrange- 
ments for  the  journey  to  Paris.  Nevertheless,  the  agony 
of  the  sacrifice  she  was  about  to  make  came  over  her  at 
times,  and  drew  tears  from  her  eyes. 

"Why  do  you  weep?"  inquired  her  aunt  on  one  oc- 
casion. 

"  I  weep  over  the  misfortunes  of  my  country,"  she 
replied,  "  over  those  of  my  relations,  and  over  yours. 
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While  Marat  lives  no  one  can  be  sure   of  a  day's  ex- 
istence." 

Had  she  no  misgivings?  Doubtless  she  had.  Why 
else  was  an  old  Bible  found  upon  her  bed,  open  at  the 
book  of  Judith,  with  the  following  verse  underlined  with 
pencil:  "Judith  went  forth  from  the  city  adorned  with 
a  marvelous  beauty,  which  the  Lord  had  bestowed  upon 
her  to  deliver  Israel?" 

The  depth  and  intensity  of  her  patriotic  feeling  ap- 
peared when,  seeing  some  citizens  playing  cards  before 
the  door  of  their  house,  she  said  in  a  tone  of  bitter 
irony  :  "  You  play,  and  your  country  is  dying  !  " 

Pretending  that  she  was  going  to  visit  some  family 
friends  in  England,  she  finally  took  the  diligence  for 
Paris,  where  she  arrived  on  a  Thursday  in  July,  1793. 
She  spent  the  afternoon  and  the  following  night  at  a 
hotel,  without  a  friend  to  cheer  her.  Had  she  no  struggle 
with  her  dreadful  purpose  during  those  long,  lonely 
hours  ?  No  doubt,  for  she  was  human  and  a  woman. 
But  her  purpose  triumphed  over  every  womanly  fear. 

Her  first  intention  was  to  strike  down  Marat  in  the 
Champ-de-Mars  during  the  coming  celebration  of  the  tri- 
umph of  liberty.  Finding  this  ceremony  was  postponed, 
her  next  resolve  was  to  enter  the  Convention,  and  smite 
him  in  the  presence  of  his  adorers.  Learning,  however, 
that  Marat  had  ceased  to  attend  the  Convention,  she 
finally  determined  to  gain  admission  to  his  house,  and  kill 
him  there.  Terrible,  indeed,  was  the  force  of  that  fanati- 
cism which  could  support  such  a  maiden  through  all  the 
labyrinthian  paths  she  was  compelled  to  tread  in  search 
of  the  opportunity  to  perpetrate  a  deed  before  the  bare 
image  of  which  every  virtuous  mind  shudders. 

Marat,  whose  vulgar  but  fiery  pen  stirred  the  popular 
passions  until  they  thirsted  for  blood,  was  himself  in  con- 
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slant  dread  of  assassination.  ll<-  ican-d  the  vengeance 
of  the  survivors  of  his  victims,  and  of  those  citizens  for 
whose  death  he  was  still  calling.  No  crowned  tyrant 
ever  lived  in  greater  terror  than  this  brawling  dema- 
gogue. Hence  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  admission  to  his 
presence,  and  Charlotte  was  compelled  by  the  urgency  of 
IUT  dreadful  purpose  to  be  guilty  of  dissimulation  and 
stratagem.  She  wrote  him,  pretending  that  she  had  im- 
portant secrets  to  disclose.  "  I  am  persecuted,"  she  wrote, 
"  for  the  cause  of  liberty.  I  am  unhappy,  and  that  I  am 
so  should  give  me  a  claim  on  your  patriotism." 

Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  the  resolute  maiden  forced 
her  way  one  evening  past  the  janitor,  up  the  stairs  of  his 
dwelling.  His  mistress,  jealous  of  the  appearance  of  so 
fair  a  creature,  opposed  her  further  progress.  Charlotte 
insisted  on  seeing  the  "  friend  of  the  people."  Marat, 
from  his  bath-room,  heard  their  altercation,  and  shouted 
in  an  imperative  tone  : — 

"  Let  the  woman  be  admitted  ! " 

That  command  was  his  death  warrant ! 

The  disgusting  wretch  was  writing  in  his  bath,  his 
person  covered  with  a  filthy  cloth,  and  his  papers  spread 
out  upon  a  plank  which  was  laid  across  the  tub.  Charlotte, 
though  horror-struck  by  his  aspect,  answered  his  inqui- 
ries in  such  a  manner  as  to  meet  his  prejudices,  and  to 
lead  him  to  say  of  certain  deputies  whom  she  named : — 

"  Well,  before  they  are  a  week  older  they  shall  have 
the  guillotine." 

.  These  words  stimulated  the  shivering  girl  to  strike 
the  murderous  blow.  Drawing  a  sharp  knife  from  her 
bosom,  with  a  force  derived  from  her  fanaticism,  she 
"plunged  it  to  the  hilt  in  Marat's  heart"  In  doing  this 
she  thought  she  was  a  patriot  In  reality  she  was  a  mur- 
deress. 
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"Help,  my  dear,  help!"  cried  Marat,  and  with  that 
piteous  cry  his  guilty  soul  passed  from  his  repulsive  body 
to  the  bar  of  the  eternal  Judge. 

That  dying  cry  brought  his  mistress,  Albertine,  a 
maid-servant,  and  Laurent  Basse,  Marat's  messenger,  into 
the  room.  Charlotte  did  not  try  to  escape.  She  merely 
stepped  behind  the  transparent  window-curtain.  Laurent, 
seeing  that  his  master  was  dead  or  dying,  knocked  her 
down  with  a  chair.  Albertine  trampled  upon  her.  Their 
cries  brought  the  other  inmates  of  the  house  to  witness 
the  ghastly  spectacle.  Neighbors,  passers-by,  soldiers, 
surgeons,  followed,  filling  the  room,  the  stairs,  the  court- 
yard, and  the  street  without.  The  mob  outside,  learning 
that  their  idol  was  dead,  fiercely  demanded  that  his  as- 
sassin should  be  thrown  from  the  window.  They  wanted 
to  avenge  his  death. 

Charlotte  rose  from  the  floor,  calmly  waiting  for  her 
fate.  The  soldiers  bound  her  arms  with  cords,  and  sur- 
rounded her  with  bayonets  to  protect  her  from  the  howl- 
ing mob,  to  whom  she  said  : — 

"  Poor  people,  you  desire  my  death,  while  you  owe  me 
an  altar  for  having  freed  you  from  a  monster." 

Then,  addressing  the  soldiers,  she  added,  "  Cast  me  to 
that  infuriated  mob ;  as  they  regret  him  they  are  worthy 
to  be  my  executioners." 

An  officer  arrived  to  examine  -her.  She  calmly  con- 
fessed the  deed,  and  gloried  in  it,  as  if  it  were  a  virtue. 
She  was  carried  to  the  nearest  prison  with  great  diffi- 
culty on  account  of  the  howling  crowd,  which  showed  by 
looks,  gestures,  and  words,  a  savage  desire  to  tear  her 
in  pieces.  Her  fanatic  act  had  filled  Paris  with  fury  and 
terror. 

A  second  examination  did  not  disturb  her  marvelous 
self-possession,  nor  shake  her  false  conviction  that  she 
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had  done  a  righteous  deed.  Her  proud  response  to  in- 
quiry as  to  her  motive  was:— 

"  I  saw  civil  war  ready  to  rend  France  to  atoms ;  per- 
suaded that  Marat  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  perils 
and  calamities  of  the  land,  I  have  sacrificed  my  life  for  his 
to  save  my  country." 

They  found  a  paper  pinned  to  the  bosom  of  her  dress, 
containing  an  address  to  the  French  people.  It  simply 
elaborated  her  verbal  statements.  She  was  then  placed 
in  a  gloomy  cell,  with  two  soldiers  to  guard  her.  The 
next  day,  hearing  the  street  mob  shouting  and  demand- 
ing her  execution,  she  wrote  to  the  authorities,  asking 
that  her  portrait  might  be  taken — a  request  which  shows 
that  she  believed  posterity  would  justify  her  crime.  Her 
faith  was  ill-founded.  The  conscience  of  mankind  will 
never  suffer  it  to  glorify  a  crime.  Her  portrait  was  taken 
during  her  trial. 

Her  presence  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal  on  the 
day  of  her  trial  created  a  grand  sensation.  Her  remark- 
able beauty,  her  proud  but  modest  air,  her  lofty  assertion 
of  patriotic  intention,  profoundly  impressed  the  vast  as- 
sembly. Rage  was  transformed  into  admiration.  "  Men 
deemed,"  says  Lamartine,  "  they  saw  divine  justice,  or  the 
antique  Nemesis,  substituting  conscience  for  law,  and  ap- 
pearing to  demand  from  human  justice  not  to  absolve, 
but  to  recognize  her  and  tremble." 

She  was  sentenced  to  die.  A  priest  was  sent  to  her 
in  prison,  to  offer  the  consolations  of  religion.  With 
proud  courtesy  she  said,  "  Thank  those  who  have  had  the 
attention  to  send  you  ;  but  I  need  not  your  ministry.  The 
blood  I  have  spilt,  and  my  own  which  I  am  about  to 
shed,  are  the  only  sacrifices  I  can  offer  the  Eternal." 

The  priest  retired.  Her  words  sounded  like  blasphe- 
my. The  executioner  appeared,  cut  off  her  hair,  bound 
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her  hands,  and  put  on  the  red  gown  of  the  condemned. 
"  This,"  said  she,  "  is  the  toilet  of  death,  arranged  by 
somewhat  rude  hands,  but  it  leads  to  immortality." 

She  mounted  the  fatal  cart.  A  violent  storm  of  light- 
ning and  rain  was  raging  as  she  was  borne  from  prison 
to  the  scaffold.  But  this  did  not  prevent  vast  hordes  of 
people  from  crowding  the  streets,  nor  silence  the  furies 
whose  rude  lips  assailed  her  with  fierce,  insulting  impre- 
cations. Charlotte,  however,  seemed  insensible  to  every 
thing  but  her  own  reflections.  When  she  looked  on  the 
angry  crowd  her  eyes  beamed  with  serenity  and  compas- 
sion. She  wore  the  aspect  of  a  triumphing  martyr,  not 
that  of  a  guilty  assassin. 

Before  she  reached  the  scaffold  the  rain,  which  had 
wet  her  to  the  skin,  ceased.  "  The  rays  of  the  setting 
sun,"  says  Lamartine,  "  fell  on  her  head,  and  her  com- 
plexion, heightened  by  the  red  gown,  seemed  of  an  un- 
earthly brilliancy."  To  Robespierre,  Danton,  and  other 
revolutionary  leaders  who  watched  the  expression  of 
"  that  fanaticism  which  might  threaten  them  on  the  mor- 
row, she  resembled  celestial  vengeance  appeased  and 
transfigured."  But  to  a  sentimental  German,  named 
Adam  Lux,  who  had  been  fascinated  by  her  wondrous 
beauty  while  witnessing  her  trial,  there  was  "  an  unutter- 
able sweetness "  in  her  gentle,  penetrating  look,  which 
broke  forth  in  vivid  flashes,  like  burning  ideas  which 
spoke  "  a  soul  as  intrepid  as  tender ;  charming  eyes, 
which  should  have  melted  a  stone." 

The  cart  stopped.  Charlotte  turned  pale  as  her 
eyes  rested  on  the  instrument  of  death.  Recovering 
herself  in  a  moment,  she  stepped  firmly  across  the  scaf- 
fold, and  placed  her  beautiful  head  beneath  the  knife. 
"  The  heavy  blade  fell,  and  her  head  rolled  upon  the 
scaffold." 
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"  She  destroys  us,"  said  Verginaud,  "  but  she  teaches 
us  how  to  die." 

Klopstock,  the  German  poet,  who  had  sung  the  praises 
of  Messiah,  wrote  this  sentimental  requiem  when  he  heard 
her  melancholy  story  : — 

"Whose  is  this  tomb?  It  is  the  tomb  of  Charlotte. 
Let  us  gather  flowers  and  scatter  them  over  her  ashes, 
for  she  is  dead  for  her  country.  No,  no,  gather  nothing. 
Let  us  seek  a  weeping-willow,  and  plant  it  o'er  her  tomb, 
for  she  is  dead  for  her  country.  No,  no,  plant  nothing; 
but  weep,  and  let  your  tears  be  blood,  for  she  is  dead  in 
vain  for  her  country." 

Yes,  Charlotte  did  die  in  vain.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  her  deed  grew  out  of  as  pure  a  patriotism  as 
ever  animated  the  heart  of  man  or  woman.  But,  to  quote 
Lamartine  once  more,  "  the  purest  virtue  is  deceived  in 
her  aim  when  she  borrows  the  hand  and  weapons  of 
crime."  Crime  never  promoted,  it  never  can  promote, 
the  interests  of  society  or  religion.  Neither  God  nor 
man  can  be  served  by  wrong-doing,  from  which,  by  an 
eternal,  irreversible  necessity,  nothing  but  evil  can  proceed. 
Virtuous  aims  demand  innocent  means.  He  or  she  who 
thinks  that  good  may  come  by  doing  evil  is  fatally  de- 
ceived. And  they  who  fancy  themselves  called  by  a  di- 
vine Voice  to  a  mission  of  crime  are  either  fanatics,  like 
Charlotte  Corday,  or  they  are  lunatics. 

Nevertheless,  we  pity  quite  as  deeply  as  we  blame 
that  high-souled  maiden.  With  a  better  training  she 
would  have  found  a  better  way  to  help  her  suffering 
country.  Papistical  religion,  as  we  have  seen,  disap- 
pointed her  lofty  aspirations  by  placing  empty  ceremo- 
nies between  her  and  the  true  God  whom  her  soul  sought 
Skeptical  philosophy,  finding  her  thus  bewildered,  led  her 
into  false  ideas  of  God,  of  herself,  of  society,  which,  by 
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filling  her  glowing  imagination,  took  possession  of  her 
great  and  loving  heart.  Then,  by  much  solitary  brooding 
over  the  awful  condition  of  her  suffering  country,  it  was 
not  surprising  that  she  grew  into  the  fanatical  conception 
.that  she  had  a  mission  to  fulfill — not  a  mission  of  love,  as 
becomes  woman's  nature,  but  of  vengeance.  Consulting 
not  reason  and  judgment,  but  vengeance  and  fancy,  she 
sought  to  make  her  conception  a  reality.  Mistaken  girl! 
Had  she  been  taught  the  lessons  of  a  pure  Gospel,  in- 
stead of  a  criminal  fanatic,  she  would  have  become  either 
a  happy  wife,  or  a  faithful,  loving  worker  in  the  Church  of 
the  Lord  Jesus. 


THE  ASSASSIN   OF  WILLIAM  THE    SILENT. 

THE  pages  of  history  record  no  nobler  name  than 
William  of  Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange,  founder  of  the 
Dutch  Republic.  Brave  in  war,  wise  in  council,  incor- 
ruptible in  his  integrity,  unselfish  in  his  patriotism,  and 
sincere  in  his  devotion  to  Protestant  Christianity,  he 
shines  like  a  star  of  purest  luster,  superior  in  moral  maj- 
esty to  most  of  the  great  men  who  have  laid  the  founda- 
tions, or  guided  the  affairs,  of  nations.  He  was,  moreover, 
the  representative  Protestant  prince  of  his  epoch,  oppos- 
ing with  limited  resources,  but  with  undaunted  courage, 
the  attempts  of  Philip  of  Spain  to  rivet  the  chains  of 
Romanism  not  only  on  the  Netherlands,  but  upon  all  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe. 

Finding  his  armies  held  at  bay  and  his  wily  diploma- 
cy baffled  by  the  skill  and  wisdom  of  this  almost  peerless 
prince,  Philip,  guided  by  the  advice  of  Cardinal  Granvelle, 
issued  an  infamous  ban,  March  15,  1580,  in  which  he  of- 
fered twenty-five  golden  crowns  to  any  man  who  would 
bring  him  the  prince  alive  or  dead,  or  who  would  kill  him. 
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"  It  he — the  assassin — may  have  committed  any  crime, 
however  heinous,"  said  this  atrocious  document, "  we  prom- 
ise to  pardon  him ;  and  if  he  is  not  already  noble,  we  will 
ennoble  him  for  his  valor." 

Such  was  the  ban.  It  appealed  to  the  cupidity,  the 
ambition,  the  religious  feelings,  of  men.  Two  years  after 
its  publication  it  bore,  as  its  first-fruits,  a  covetous,  ambi- 
tious scoundrel,  and  a  poor  ignorant  fanatic. 

The  former  was  a  merchant  of  Antwerp,  named  Gas- 
per d'Anastro,  who,  finding  himself  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy, bethought  himself  of  the  rich  guerdon  offered  by 
the  ban  for  the  murder  of  his  prince.  He  weighed  his 
own  financial  disgrace  against  the  life  of  the  prince,  and 
resolved  to  give  the  latter  to  escape  the  former.  Ac- 
cordingly he  wrote  to  Philip,  who  put  his  dastardly  hand 
and  his  royal  seal  to  a  contract  which  pledged  him  to  pay 
Anastro  eighty  thousand  ducats,  and  to  make  him  a 
knight  of  the  proud  order  of  Santiago,  as  soon  as  he 
should  stain  his  hands  with  the  blood  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange. 

Anastro  was  too  much  of  a  coward  to  enact  the  part 
of  assassin  in  person.  He  must  have  a  cheap  instrument. 
To  find  such  he  needed  a  counselor.  Hence  he  turned 
to  his  faithful  old  cashier,  Veners,  and  with  crocodile 
u-ars  bemoaned  the  impending  fall  of  his  mercantile 
house.  "Men  will  point  at  me,"  cried  he,  "and  say,  '  Be- 
hold yon  bankrupt!'  I  cannot  endure  it.  I  will  kill 
Orange,  and  secure  the  reward,  or  perish  in  the  attempt ! " 

Veners,  touched  by  his  master's  tears,  but  not  indig- 
nant at  the  proposed  crime,  wept  also,  and  begged  him  not 
to  risk  his  own  precious  life.  Then,  with  cowardly  craft, 
the  two  agreed  to  make  a  tool  of  John  Jaureguy,  a  serv- 
ant, who  had  enough  of  covetousness,  courage,  and  fanat- 
icism to  make  him  the  assassin  of  a  prince. 
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Two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-seven  crowns 
was  the  sum  this  greedy  soul  was  satisfied  to  accept  as 
the  price  of  his  intended  crime.  It  seemed  a  large 
amount  to  him,  and  it  left  a  wide  margin  of  profit  to  his 
crafty  master.  To  inflame  his  fanaticism,  Anastro  and 
Veners  taught  him  that  his  contemplated  deed  would  rid 
the  world  of  a  tyrant,  and  that  if,  by  any  improbable  mis- 
chance, he  should  himself  be  cut  down,  his  act  would  in- 
sure his  entrance  into  heaven.  They  also  persuaded  this 
•"  poor  fanatical  fool "  that,  after  striking  down  his  victim, 
he  would  himself  become  invisible.  Having  by  these  in- 
ducements made  sure  of  the  instrument  for  his  crime, 
Anastro,  anxious  to  preserve  his  own  precious  person,  re- 
ported that  his  business  affairs  required  his  presence  at 
Dunkirk,  and  fled  to  that  city,  from  whence  he  found 
means  to  reach  the  Spanish  lines. 

John  Jaureguy  proceeded  to  illustrate  his  own  fanati- 
cism by  resorting  to  the  aids  for  protecting  his  own  life 
while  committing  murder,  offered  by  sorcery  and  religion. 
Instructed  by  the  former,  he  took  a  taper  of  green  wax, 
two  bits  of  hare-skin,  and  two  dried  toads.  These 
charms  of  the  sorcerer  he  carefully  placed  in  his  pockets. 
For  divine  protection  he  took  an  Agnus  Dei,  a  crucifix,  a 
Jesuit  catechism,  a  prayer-book,  and  a  writing  tablet,  on 
which  he  wrote  prayers  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  the  angel 
Gabriel,  to  the  Saviour,  and  to  the  Saviour s  son!  asking 
their  intercession  for  the  "  safe  and  certain  accomplish- 
ment of  the  contemplated  deed."  His  tablet  also  con- 
tained promises  to  Christ  "  of  a  new  coat  of  costly  pat- 
tern ; "  to  the  Virgin  of  "  a  new  gown  ; "  and  to  our  Lady 
of  Montserrat  of  "  a  crown,  a  gown,  and  a  lamp." 

Having  thus  offered  bribes  for  his  safety  to  both  the 
diabolic  and  heavenly  powers,  the  fanatical  wretch  pro- 
ceeded on  Sunday,  March  18,  1582,  to  the  residence  of 
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the  Prince  of  Orange.  He  was  a  young  man,  small  of 
stature,  of  vulgar  aspect,  and  a  pale,  dark  complexion. 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  his  forbidding  appearance,  he 
made  his  way  into  the  Prince's  mansion,  and  took  his 
stand  among  a  group  of  servants  in  the  antechamber. 
Presently  the  prince  came  out  of  his  dining-room  in  com^ 
pany  with  several  noblemen.  This  was  the  assassin's  op- 
portunity. He  saw  it,  stepped  forward,  and  presented  a 
paper  to  the  prince.  Utterly  unsuspicious  of  any  danger, 
William  took  the  petition.  In  that  instant  Jaureguy  sud- 
denly drew  a  pistol  from  beneath  his  doublet,  raised  his 
arm,  and  discharged  the  weapon  at  the  victim's  head. 
"The  ball,"  says  Motley,  "entered  the  neck  under  the 
right  ear,  passed  through  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and 
came  out  under  the  left  jaw-bone,  carrying  with  it  two 
teeth.  The  pistol  had  been  held  so  near  that  the  hair 
and  beard  of  the  prince  were  set  on  fire  by  the  discharge. 
He  remained  standing,  but  blinded,  stunned,  and  for  a 
moment  entirely  ignorant  of  what  had  occurred.  As  he 
afterward  observed,  he  thought  that  perhaps  a  part  of  the 
house  had  suddenly  fallen.  Finding  very  soon  that  his 
hair  and  beard  were  burning,  he  comprehended  what  had 
occurred,  and  called  out  quickly : — 

"  Do  not  kill  him — I  forgive  him  my  death!" 
These  words  of  mercy,  rendered  sublime  by  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  were  spoken,  came  too  late 
to  save  tlie  assassin.  The  vengeance  of  the  prince's  at- 
tendants had  been  swifter  than  his  forgiveness.  Moved 
by  an  impulse  too  quick  to  permit  reflection,  two  gentle- 
men had  run  their  rapiers  through  the  fanatic's  body. 
Thirty  halberds  of  the  guards  on  duty  were  also  thrust 
into  his  prostrate  form.  Thus,  in  spite  of  sorcerer's 
charms  and  papal  trumpery,  the  man's  crime  was  followed 
by  his  instant  death. 
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But  the  prince,  though  sorely,  was  not  mortally 
wounded.  After  six  weeks  of  peril  and  suffering  he  was 
able  to  go  and  offer  thanksgiving  in  the  "great  Cathe- 
dral, amid  the  joyful  sobs  of  a  vast  and  most  earnest 
throng." 

Veners  and  a  Dominican  friar  named  Zimmermann, 
having  both  confessed  their  connivance  at  the  crime, 
were  publicly  strangled  in  the  market-place  ten  days 
after  its  commission.  Anastro,  the  chief  villain  in  the 
tragedy,  escaped  the  hands  of  the  Antwerp  executioner ; 
but  the  execrations  of  mankind  cling  to  his  infamous 
memory. 

Philip's  ban  was  destined  to  bear  much  more  of  this 
diabolical  fruit.  Within  two  years  it  produced  four  would- 
be  assassins  like  John  Jaureguy,  besides  an  indefinite 
number  of  others,  who  had  the  will  but  not  the  courage 
to  strike  a  blow.  At  last  it  yielded  a  base  wretch  who 
combined  in  himself  the  covetousness  of  Anastro,  the 
fanaticism  of  Jaureguy,  and  a  cunning  such  as  a  Jesuit 
priest  might  envy. 

This  creature's  name  was  Balthuzar  Gerard,  a  native 
of  Burgundy,  a  fanatical  Papist.  Before  he  reached  man's 
estate  this  man  formed  a  secret  purpose  to  murder  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  "  who,  so  long  as  he  lived,  seemed  like 
to  remain  a  rebel  against  the  Catholic  king,  and  to  make 
every  effort  to  disturb  the  repose  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
apostolic  religion." 

When  only  twenty  years  of  age  this  genuine  child  of 
the  papal  religion  one  day  had  struck  his  dagger  with  all 
his  might  into  a  door,  exclaiming : — 

"  Would  that  the  blow  had  been  in  the  heart  of 
Orange!" 

The  ban  stimulated  the  fanaticism  of  this  young  man 
as  old  wine  does  the  brain.  His  heart  breathed  fiercer 
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d« -sires  than  ever  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  the  illustrious 
patriot's  blood.  When  he  heard  of  Jaureguy's  attempt, 
saiil  at  first  to  be  successful,  he  rejoiced.  When  he 
learned  that  it  had  tailed  his  desire  burned  anew,  and  be- 
iM>t  cunning  schemes  for  its  execution.  He  forged  the 
official  seals  of  Count  Mansfeld,  for  the  purpose  of  gain- 
ing access  to  the  prince,  who,  he  thought,  would  be  glad 
to  obtain  them  for  political  uses :  he  put  himself  into 
communication  with  several  Jesuit  priests,  with  the 
Prince  of  Parma,  and  with  other  dignitaries  who  were  in 
sympathy  with  King  Philip's  wish  to  secure  the  murder 
of  the  illustrious  Dutchman. 

One  is  amazed  as  he  contemplates  this  man's  mind 
and  heart,  steeped  in  an  intention  to  murder  through  a 
period  of  seven  years,  and  nursing  this  intention  with 
considerations  drawn  from  the  religion  of  the  holy  Jesus. 
Nay,  not  from  the  religion  of  Jesus.  Jesus  never  sanc- 
tioned murder,  never  breathed  a  wish  that  his  religion 
should  be  promoted  by  assassination,  never  suggested 
the  idea  that  it  could  be ;  neither  does  Protestantism 
teach  or  tolerate  such  an  odious  thought.  Romanism 
alone  can  give  birth,  encouragement,  sanction,  to  such  a 
conception.  Romanism  alone  can  raise  up  such  a  fanat- 
ical villain  as  Balthuzar  Gerard.  Only  Romish  priests 
can  pronounce  a  benediction  on  deliberate  murder,  and 
they  and  their  dreadful  perversion  of  Christianity  must 
be  held  responsible  to  God  and  mankind  for  the  deed  of 
this  consciously  bad  man.  We  say  consciously  bad,  for 
he  was  not  wholly  a  fanatic.  Mingled  with  his  fanaticism 
was  the  greed  of  gold.  In  his  private  conversations  with 
Count  Assouleville  he  said :  "  I  arn  a  poor  fellow.  I  have 
undertaken  this  enterprise  in  order  to  acquire  property — • 
to  make  myself  rich."  This  confession  of  selfish  motives, 
compared  with  his  more  openly  declared  religious  pur- 
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pose,  proves  that  he  acted  from  mixed  motives  ;  but,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  he  was  more  a  fanatic  than  a 
greedy  murderer. 

Gerard's  character  is  a  study  for  the  mental  philoso- 
pher. He  was  sincere  in  some  things,  false  in  others. 
He  had  a  firm,  even  enthusiastic,  faith  in  the  truths  of  his 
religion,  yet  he  was  deliberately  criminal  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  his  end.  He  contemplated  a  cowardly  murder 
as  a  meritorious  deed,  yet  his  conscience  was  so  disturbed 
by  his  theft  of  Count  Mansfeld's  seals  that  he  begged  par- 
don for  it,  "  in  order  that  he  might  confess  and  receive 
the  holy  communion  at  the  coming  Easter  without  scru- 
ples of  conscience."  He  also  solicited  papal  absolution 
"  for  this  crime  of  pilfering,  '  as  he  was  about  to  keep  com- 
pany for  some  time  with  heretics  and  atheists,  and  in 
some  sort  to  conform  himself  to  their  customs.'"  Could 
aught  else  on  earth  but  Jesuitical  casuistry  produce  such 
a  conscience  as  this  man  possessed  ? 

Encouraged  both  as  to  the  means  and  fact  of  the 
great  crime  he  meditated,  Gerard  proceeded  in  the  spring 
of  1584  to  Delft,  where  the  doomed  prince  then  resided. 
His  first  acts  were  lies  and  hypocrisies.  His  name,  he 
said,  was  Francis  Guion.  He  gave  out  that  he  was  the 
son  of  a  martyred  Protestant,  and  a  devoted  Calvinist. 
He  was  "low  of  stature,  meager,  mean-visaged,  muddy- 
complexioned,"  noticeable  for  nothing  but  his  strict  at- 
tendance at  religious  services,  and  his  habit  of  carrying  a 
Bible  or  hymn  book  under  his  arm  whenever  he  walked 
the  street.  The  most  experienced  judge  of  human  nature, 
the  keenest  police  detective,  could  not  suspect  that  this 
contemptible,  shambling  stranger,  this  seemingly  pious 
Calvinist  from  Burgundy,  was  the  cunning  plotter  of  a 
cruel  assassination. 

Gerard's  hypocritical  pretenses  soon  secured  him  the 
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notice  and  confidence  of  Villers,  the  Protestant  pastor  in 
Delft.  Villers  was  the  personal  friend  of  Orange,  and  by 
his  influence  Gerard  was  sent  to  France  with  his  stolen 
seals  in  the  suit*-  of  the  prince's  embassador  to  the  Duke 
of  Anjou.  This  distinction  threatened  at  first  to  frustrate 
his  vile  design,  but  finally  contributed  to  it,  for  the  Duke 
of  Anjou  dying  shortly  after,  Gerard  contrived  to  get 
himself  appointed  bearer  of  the  dispatches  announcing 
this  important  event  to  Orange. 

Having  delivered  his  letters,  Gerard  was  surprised  by 
a  command  to  appear  in  person  before  the  prince.  He 
was  then  led  into  his  victim's  bed-chamber.  Orange  was 
still  in  bed,  alone,  unarmed,  unsuspicious.  Gerard  trem- 
bled at  finding  his  long-sought  opportunity,  but  being 
unarmed,  and  having  provided  no  means  for  escaping 
from  Delft,  he  was  forced  to  let  it  slip. 

He  left  the  mansion,  but  loitered  outside  in  the  court- 
yard. It  was  Sunday.  The  bells  were  tolling  for  worship- 
A  soldier  of  the  prince's  guard  stepped  up  to  him  and 
asked : — 

"  Why  are  you  waiting  here  ?" 

"  I  desire  to  attend  church,"  replied  the  hypocrite, 
pointing  to  his  dress,  which  was  covered  with  the  dust 
and  stains  of  his  journey,  "  but  am  not  fit  to  appear  in  the 
congregation." 

The  soldier  was  good-natured.  He  told  Gerard's 
story  to  an  officer,  who  at  once  informed  the  prince  of 
the  fellow's  need.  William  sent  him  an  order  for  a  sum 
of  money,  little  dreaming  that  in  so  doing  he  was  con- 
tributing to  his  own  doom. 

The  next  morning  Gerard,  with  the  prince's  money, 
purchased  a  pair  of  large  pistols  from  a  soldier,  and  made 
preparations  for  hastily  leaving  the  city.  He  resolved  to 
attempt  the  awful  deed  on  the  succeeding  day. 
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At  half-past  twelve  on  Tuesday  William  the  Silent, 
with  his  wife  on  his  arm,  walked  toward  the  dining-room. 
Gerard,  pale  and  agitated,  met  him  at  the  door-way,  and 
asked  for  a  passport.  The  princess,  shrinking  with  ill- 
defined  terror,  from  the  haggard  wretch,  asked  her  hus- 
band : — 

"  Who  is  this  stranger  ?  " 

"  Only  a  person  come  for  a  passport,"  the  prince  re- 
plied ;  then,  turning  to  his  secretary,  said  : — 

"  Give  this  man  a  passport,  Mr.  Secretary." 

As  they  moved  into  the  room  the  princess,  still  dis- 
turbed by  Gerard's  uncanny  looks,  whispered  to  her  hus- 
band :— 

"  I  have  never  seen  so  villainous  a  countenance  as 
that." 

Orange  did  not  share  her  impressions.  He  sat  down 
to  dinner,  talked  cheerfully  to  his  only  guest,  the  burgo- 
master of  Leewarden,  and  at  two  o'clock  rose  from  the 
table  and  led  the  way  to  a  vestibule  in  which  were  the 
stairs  leading  to  his  private  apartments  above.  He  had 
reached  only  the  second  stair  when  Gerard,  who  had 
concealed  himself  in  an  obscure  arch  sunk  in  the  wall  of 
the  vestibule,  stepped  forward,  and,  standing  within  two 
feet  of  his  noble  victim,  discharged  his  pistol  at  his  heart. 
The  prince,  instantly  aware  that  he  was  mortally  wounded, 
exclaimed  : — 

"  O  my  God,  have  mercy  upon  my  soul !  O  my  God, 
have  mercy  upon  my  poor  people  !" 

As  he  fell  backward  Jacob  Van  Maiden,  his  master 
of  the  horse,  caught  him  in  his  arms,  and  placed  him  on 
the  stairs.  His  sister  Catharine  leaned  over  him  and 
asked : — 

"  Do  you  commend  your  soul  to  God  ?" 

"Yes,"  faintly  replied  the  dying  prince. 
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He  was  now  insensible.  The  attendants  bore  him 
back  to  the  dining-room,  and  laid  him  gently  upon  a 
couch.  "  In  a  few  minutes  he  breathed  his  last,  in  the 
arms  of  his  wife  and  sister." 

The  assassin  had  fled  through  a  door  in  the  vestibule 
which  opened  into  a  narrow  lane  at  the  side  of  the  house. 
Along  this  lane  he  ran,  with  the  speed  of  one  who  flies 
from  the  arm  of  the  avenger  of  blood,  toward  the  ram- 
parts. It  was  his  intention  to  leap  over  the  ramparts 
into  the  moat,  beyond  which  a  horse  waited  for  him. 
But  when  he  was  near  the  foot  of  the  ramparts  he  stum- 
bled over  a  heap  of  rubbish,  and  fell.  As  he  rose  to  his 
feet  the  rough  hands  of  the  pursuing  soldiers  grasped  him. 
Then,  with  courage  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  he  owned 
himself  to  be  the  prince's  assassin,  and  gloried  in  the  ac- 
cursed deed.  His  fanaticism  was  in  the  ascendant. 

When  before  the  magistrates  he  exulted  in  his  crime. 
"  Like  David,"  said  he,  "  I  have  slain  Goliath  of  Gath." 

When  falsely  informed  that  the  prince  was  not  dead, 
he  replied,  "  I  am  only  sorry  that  the  approach  of  the  sol- 
diers prevented  me  from  firing  my  second  pistol.  If  I 
were  a  thousand  leagues  away  I  would  return  in  order  to 
do  the  deed  again  if  possible." 

In  harmony  with  the  practice  of  that  rude  age,  they 
placed  him  on  the  rack,  subjecting  him  to  the  most  ex- 
cruciating tortures.  His  marvelous  fortitude  astonished 
his  judges.  "  He  must  be  supported  by  witchcraft."  said 
they ;  and  then,  to  break  the  imaginary  charm,  they 
clothed  him  in  a  shirt  taken  from  a  man  supposed  to  be 
a  sorcerer.  Still  he  bore  torture  without  uttering  even  a 
sigh  or  groan.  Unable  to  account  for  his  seeming  in- 
sensibility to  pain,  they  asked  him  :— 

"  How  long  is  it  since  you  sold  yourself  to  the 
devil?" 
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"  I  have  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  devil,"  replied 
he. 

No,  it  was  not  diabolical  power,  but  a  strange,  enthu- 
siastic fanaticism  which  supported  him.  This  wild  feeling 
led  him  more  than  once  to  lift  his  bleeding  head  from 
the  bench  of  torture,  and  to  exclaim  with  insane  blas- 
phemy, "  Ecce  homo  !"  It  also  moved  him  to  say  to  his 
judges : — 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  food  you  send  to  me  in  prison. 
I  will  recompense  you  for  the  favor." 

"  How  can  you  do  that  ?"  asked  his  judges  with  puz- 
zled surprise. 

"  I  will  serve  as  your  advocate  in  Paradise,"  rejoined 
the  mad  enthusiast. 

Gerard's  execution,  as  Motley  well  observes,  was  "  a 
crime  against  the  memory  of  the  great  man  whom  it  was 
intended  to  avenge."  It  was  attended  with  cruelties  too 
refined  for  description.  The  wretched  man  endured  them 
with  a  constancy  never  exceeded  even  by  genuine  mar- 
tyrs. It  was,  indeed,  phenomenal.  That  it  should  have 
proceeded  from  a  fanaticism  stained  with  the  crime  of 
murder  is  one  of  those  mysteries  of  the  human  mind 
which  no  philosophy  can  solve. 

The  Spanish  king  made  his  name  infamous  by  enno- 
bling the  family  of  Gerard. 

The  victim  of  the  fanatic,  William  the  Silent,  was  en- 
tombed "amid  the  tears  of  a  whole  nation.  Never  was 
a  more  extensive,  unaffected,  and  legitimate  sorrow  felt  at 
the  death  of  any  human  being." 

How  wonderful  it  is  that  Providence  should  permit 
such  a  princely  man  to  fall  by  the  hand  of  a  fanatic  ? 
But  the  wonder  increases  when  one  reflects  on  the  many 
narrow  escapes  from  death  this  illustrious  man  had  during 
his  eventful  life.  One  of  these  is  deserving  of  record  in 
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this  connection.     It  occurred  twelve  years  before  his  as- 
sassination. 

William  was  sleeping  in  his  tent  at  Hermigny,  sur- 
rounded by  a  body  of  troops  he  was  desirous  of  introdu- 
cing into  the  besieged  city  of  Mons.  In  the  dead  of  night 
six  hundred  armed  Spaniards,  with  their  shirts  outside 
their  armor  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  recognition,  stole 
upon  the  prince's  encampment,  cut  down  the  sentinels, 
and  for  two  hours  butchered  his  troops  almost  without 
resistance.  The  Spanish  leader,  followed  by  some  of  his 
boldest  men,  hewed  his  way  to  the  prince's  tent.  The 
guards  were  all  sleeping  at  their  posts.  William  also 
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slept  with  unusual  soundness.  There  was  but  a  step  be- 
tween him  and  capture  or  death,  and  on  his  liberty  and 
life  the  fate  of  Protestantism  in  the  Netherlands,  and,  in- 
deed, in  Continental  Europe,  depended.  It  was  a  critical 
moment.  But  Providence  had  its  instrument  at  hand  in 
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a  little  spaniel  which  slept  upon  the  prince's  bed.  This 
creature,  more  faithful  than  the  slumbering  guards,  com- 
menced barking  furiously  when  the  Spaniards  approached 
the  tent.  Finding  his  master  slow  to  awake,  he  scratched 
his  face  with  his  paws.  The  prince  awoke,  perceived  his 
danger,  rushed  from  his  tent,  mounted  his  horse,  and 
barely  escaped  that  midnight  slaughter.  Thus  by  means 
of  a  little  dog  did  Providence  preserve  the  man  "  upon 
whose  shoulders  the  whole  weight  of  his  country's  for- 
tunes depended."  Nevertheless,  when  the  liberty  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  country  was  assured,  chiefly 
through  his  instrumentality,  that  same  Providence  per- 
mitted a  villain,  whose  murderous  aspect  awakened  the 
suspicions  of  his  wife,  to  strike  this  mighty  man  down. 
Surely  he  must  be  blinder  than  the  bat  who  cannot  see 
in  the  life  of  William  of  Orange  a  marked  illustration  of 
the  words  of  Daniel  : — 

"  Blessed  be  the  name  of  God  for  ever  and  ever ;  for 
wisdom  and  might  are  his ;  and  he  changeth  the  times 
and  the  seasons;  he  removeth  kings  and  setteth  up  kings; 
he  giveth  wisdom  unto  the  wise,  and  knowledge  to  them 
that  know  understanding.  He  revealeth  the  deep  and 
secret  things ;  he  knoweth  what  is  in  the  darkness,  and 
the  light  dwelleth  with  him." 


A  MAGNIFICENT  WEDDING-  AND  A  PITILESS 
MASSACRE. 

THE  atrocious  tragedy  known  to  all  the  world  as  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  preceded  by  a  royal 
marriage  festival.  For  political  reasons  the  fascinating 
but  unprincipled  Catherine  de  Medicis,  mother  to  the  al- 
most idiotic  reigning  king  of  France,  Charles  the  Ninth, 
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had  const-inn!  to  the-  marriage  of  her  daughter  Margaret 
with  Henry  of  Navarre,  .then  a  distinguished   Huguenot 


mi.  MARTYR'S  ADIEU— A  COMMON  SCENE  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  PKRSECUTION. 

prince  and  leader.  Catherine's  will  was  law  to  her  imbe- 
cile son,  whom  she  had  debased  that  she  might  rule  him  ; 
and  she  reconciled  herself  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Hu- 
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guenot  chief  as  her  son-in-law  because  she  believed  it 
possible  to  corrupt  him  by  means  of  some  of  the  infa- 
mous beauties  whom  she  maintained  about  her  profligate 
court.  But,  notwithstanding  the  political  expediency  of 
this  match  was  so  obvious  that  it  won  the  approval  of 
most  of  H-enry's  wisest  counselors  at  the  court  of  Navarre, 
and  the  consent  of  his  mother,  the  dowager  queen, 
there  were  those  who  foresaw  some  of  its  terrible  conse- 
quences. One  shrewd  statesman  said  : — 

"  The  liveries  worn  at  this  marriage  will  be  turned  up 
with  crimson." 

There  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  doubting  the  set- 
tled purpose  of  the  remorseless  Catherine  to  exterminate 
the  Huguenots  in  France.  Neither  can  it  be  successfully 
questioned  that  this  atrocious  idea  had  been  encouraged 
by  the  papal  authorities  at  Rome,  where  it  was  openly 
taught  that  "the  annihilation  of  heretics  and  schismatics" 
was  a  divine  means  of  strengthening  the  hands  of  the 
Church.  It  is  not,  however,  equally  certain  that  Cathe- 
rine promoted  this  marriage  for  the  express  purpose  of 
alluring  the  Huguenot  chiefs  to  Paris  that  she  might 
slaughter  them.  But  when  its  celebration  brought  them 
together  an  event  occurred  which  led  her  to  make  it  the 
occasion  of  the  blackest  crime  in  history. 

This  event  was  her  discovery  of  her  imbecile  son's  in- 
tention to  break  the  yoke  which  she  had  placed  on  his 
shoulders,  and  to  cast  himself  upon  the  sympathies  and 
aid  of  the  Huguenot  chiefs.  Weak  and  dissipated  though 
he  was,  the  unhappy  king  had  learned  to  distrust  his 
mother  and  the  creatures  she  had  placed  around  his 
throne.  He  complained,  indeed,  that  his  counselors  were 
ambitious,  miserly,  treacherous,  false,  and  beastly.  When, 
therefore,  the  great  Coligny  and  the  other  Protestant 
chiefs  besought  him  to  assert  his  rights  by  taking  the 
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ivins  of  government  into  his  own  hands,  the  weak  mon- 
arch felt  strongly  inclined  to  accept  their  advice.  The 
hare  idea  of  exercising  his  royal  prerogatives  excited 
him  ;  but  with  fatal  folly  he  betrayed  his  thoughts  to  the 
ever-watchful  Catherine,  who,  waylaying  him  as  he  was 
returning  to  his  apartments  after  an  interview  with  Col- 
igny,  asked,  with  a  sneer  which  ought  to  have  sealed  his 
lips  :— 

"  What  have  you  learned  from  your  long  conversation 
with  the  gray-beards?" 

"  Madame,"  replied  the  silly  monarch  with  a  fearful 
oath,  ''  I  have  learned  that  you  and  my  brother  (the  Duke 
of  Anjou)  are  the  worst  enemies  of  me  and  my  king- 
dom." 

Foolish,  fatal  words  !  They  were  to  Catherine  what 
sparks  are  to  gunpowder.  They  fired  at  once  her  fears 
and  her  vindictive  passions.  She  called  her  adherents 
into  council,  and  set  in  motion  the  machinery  of  that  ter- 
rible massacre  which  startled  the  civilized  world,  and  cov- 
ered the  approving  papacy  with  crimson  stains  which  time 
is  powerless  to  wash  out. 

But  while  the  spirit  of  murder  reigned  in  Catherine's 
secret  council  chamber,  she  spared  no  effort  to  give  mag- 
nificence to  her  daughter's  marriage.  Masked  balls, 
splendid  shows,  and  gorgeous  entertainments  preceded 
the  grand  ceremony.  On  the  eighteenth  of  August,  1572, 
the  bride,  splendidly  attired,  followed  by  a  magnificent 
cbrtege  of  ladies  and  cavaliers,  advanced  to  the  front  of 
Notre  Dame,  where  she  was  met  by  the  youthful  bride- 
groom and  his  gay  escort,  and  where,  in  deference  to  the 
rival  faith  of  the  parties,  the  marriage  ceremony  was  to 
be  performed.  All  that  was  beautiful,  rich,  and  mighty 
in  Paris — statesmen,  warriors,  princes,  the  king  and  his 
vindictive  mother,  were  gathered  there.  Loud  acclama- 
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tions  greeted  the  bride  and  bridegroom  as  they  took  their 
places  before  the  splendid  altar. 

The  ceremony  began,  but  did  not  end  without  a  singu- 
lar interruption.  When  the  robed  ecclesiastic  asked  "  would 
she  accept  the  bridegroom  for  her  wedded  husband  ? "" 
the  princess  stood  "  mute  of  malice."  There  was  an  em- 
barrassing pause.  "  The  king,  her  brother,  in  anger  rushed 
behind  her,  grasped  her  rudely  by  the  hair,  and  forcibly 
bent  her  head  forward,  so  as  to  make  a  more  awkward 
bow  than  any  the  court  had  ever  witnessed.  This  com- 
pulsory nod  was  received  as  a  sign  of  assent,  and  the  cer- 
emony was  speedily  brought  to  a  conclusion."  * 

The  old  chronicler  was,  doubtless,  right  in  ascribing 
Margaret's  refusal  to  answer  the  decisive  question  to 
"  malice."  It  suited  her  bold,  independent  nature  to  vex 
her  designing  mother  and  imbecile  brother  by  such  a 
violation  of  etiquette.  She  certainly  had  no  scruples 
against  the  marriage  to  conquer.  She  had  freely,  cordial- 
ly consented  to  it,  but  not  because  she  loved  her  spouse, 
for  she  did  not  pretend  to  any  affection  for  him,  neither 
did  she  expect  any  love  from  him.  On  both  sides  it  was 
distinctly  understood  to  be  a  marriage  of  expediency. 
Margaret's  breast  was  a  furnace  of  base  passions,  but  she 
had  no  heart.  Hence  the  absence  of  love  from  her  hy- 
meneal altar  caused  her  no  regret. 

The  thunder  of  artillery  proclaimed  the  completion 
of  this  ill-starred  marriage  ceremony  to  the  citizens  of 
Paris.  The  unsuspecting  Protestants  openly  rejoiced 
over  an  event  which  seemed  to  be  a  bow  of  promise — a 
pledge  of  political  unity  between  them  and  their  Catholic 
e-nemies.  But  the  leaders  of  the  papal  party  maintained 
a  sullen  silence.  They  were  brooding  over  a  deed  which- 
was  about  to  cover  their  country  with  a  funeral  pall. 

*  "  Romantic  Biography,"  by  W.  C.  Taylor,  LL.D.,  vol.  i,  p.  30. 
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The  day  after  the  wedding  the  bloodthirsty  Cather- 
ine met  her  secret  council.     She  had  learned  that  Co- 


CATHKRINK    UK     MEDICIS. 


ligny  had  almost  persuaded  Charles  to  depose  the  Duke 
of  Anjou  from  the  command  of  the  army,  and  to  give  it 
to  AlenQon,  who  was  friendly  toward  her  Protestant  ene- 
mies. No  time  must  be  lost,  she  said ;  Coligny  must  die. 
The  immediate  result  was  that  a  hired  assassin  was 
posted  in  the  window  of  a  room  belonging  to  a  retainer 
of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  with  instructions  to  shoot  Coligny 
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as  he  passed  by.  The  deed  was  done,  but  the  wound 
inflicted  was  not  mortal.  The  assassin  escaped.  The 
Protestants  were  enraged.  They  threatened  loudly,  but, 
relying  on  the  promise  of  the  king  to  their  wounded 
chief,  did  nothing.  Their  inactivity  made  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew  possible. 

Catherine  and  her  infamous  council,  feeling  that  they 
had  gone  too  far  to  retreat,  now  resolved  to  act,  and  to 
drown  French  Protestantism  in  the  blood  of  its  leaders 
the  following  night.  Anjou  promised  to  prepare  his  sol- 
diers for  the  bloody  deed.  Catherine,  confident  of  her 
power  over  the  king,  pledged  herself  to  secure  his  con- 
sent. The  plan  was  arranged,  the  conspirators  separated, 
and  Paris  slept,  little  dreaming  of  the  horrors  which 
awaited  them  at  the  hour  of  matins. 

The  king  hesitated  long  to  give  the  order  of  death, 
until  his  mother  maddened  him  by  her  fiery  Italian 
tongue,  and  then,  trembling  lest  he  should  lose  both 
crown  and  life  if  he  hesitated  longer,  he  passionately 
exclaimed : — 

"  Kill  all !  kill  all !  Let  not  one  escape  to  reproach 
me  with  the  deed !" 

The  bride  was  made  unhappy  that  fearful  night  by 
suspicions  of  impending  evil,  the  nature  of  which  she 
could  not  comprehend.  The  mysterious  whisperings  and 
movements  she  witnessed  alarmed  her.  Though  she  was 
a  Catholic,  her  mother  would  not  trust  her  with  the  san- 
guinary secret,  because  she  had  just  espoused  a  Huguenot 
prince.  She  retired  to  her  apartment  burdened  with  ter- 
rible apprehensions. 

The  next  morning,  only  two  days  after  the  wedding, 
when  the  matin  bell  tolled  its  melancholy  sound  from 
the  towers  of  the  Church  of  St.  Germain  d'Auxerrois,  the 
king,  now  thirsting  for  Protestant  blood,  stood  with  his 
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pitiless  mother  and  brother,  Anjou,  at  a  window  of  a 
room  in  the  porter's  lodge  at  the  Louvre.  They  were 
there  eager  to  witness  the  opening  of  the  coming  trag- 
edy in  the  courts  below.  Nevertheless  they  were  greatly 
troubled.  That  horror  which  spreads  darkness  over  souls 
that  meditate  great  crimes  was  upon  them.  When  the 
sound  of  a  solitary  pistol  shot  fell  on  their  ears,  followed 
by  a  silence  that  seemed  awful,  they  hesitated,  and  sent 
an  order  to  M.  Guise  not  to  kill  Coligny.  This  was 
equivalent  to  stopping  the  whole  plot.  It  was  a  critical 
moment.  There  was  a  possibility  that  the  Huguenots 
might  yet  escape  the  peril  which  seemed  so  imminent 

But  this  was  not  to  be.  Coligny  was  already  mur- 
dered. Guise,  Angouleme,  and  other  chevaliers  had  forced 
their  way  into  his  house.  One  of  them  had  penetrated 
his  chamber,  and  when  the  venerable  admiral  had  said, 
"Young  man,  respect  these  gray  hairs,"  the  wretch  had  run 
him  through  with  his  sword,  and  thrown  his  dead  body 
out  of  the  window.  There  the  Duke  of  Guise,  with  in- 
human spite,  had  kicked  the  dead  body,  and  left  it  to  be 
dragged  to  the  gallows  by  the  infuriated  mob  of  Paris. 
Its  head -was  subsequently  cut  off  and  presented  to  Cath- 
erine, who,  in  the  spirit  of  Herodias,  rejoiced  over  it,  had 
it  embalmed,  and  sent  to  Rome  as  a  fitting  present  to 
Pope  Innocent  the  Third.  That  hypocritical  monster  at 
once  sanctioned  the  murder  of  both  Coligny  and  his  fel- 
low-martyrs in  the  name  of  the  God  of  love,  thanked 
Heaven  publicly  for  thus  slaying  his  foes,  and  caused  a 
medal  to  be  struck  in  honor  of  the  more  than  diabolic 
deed. 

The  death  of  Coligny  was  the  beginning  of  slaughter. 
The  sharp  whizz  of  bullets,  the  shrieks  of  women,  the  cries 
of  tender  children,  the  loud  protests  of  doomed  men,  the 
clash  of  swords,  and  the  fierce  curses  of  the  furious  sol- 
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diers  filled  the  air  of  Paris.  The  streets  were  crimson 
with  blood,  and  strewed  with  unburied  carcasses.  Terror 
reigned  every-where.  Death  triumphed  in  palace,  man- 
sion, and  hovel.  The  spirit  of  Romanism  was  incarnated 
in  the  soldiery  of  France,  and  in  the  members  of  the  royal 
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house  of  Guise.  Even  the  king  himself,  not  satisfied  with 
gloating  with  fierce  bloodshot  eyes  over  the  slain,  seized 
his  fowling-piece  and  fired  from  his  palace  windows  on 
the  wretches  who  were  vainly  striving  to  flee  from  that 
carnival  of  death. 

During  three  days  this  tragedy  went  on,  and  only 
ceased  when  the  soldiers  were  too  weary  to  kill,  and 
there  were  no  more  Protestants  to  be  slain.  Then  royal 
orders  were  sent  forth  to  every  part  of  France  to  ex- 
tend the  crime.  They  were  generally  obeyed  until,  in 
about  two  months  succeeding  that  inauspicious  wedding, 
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•"seventy  thousand  Protestants  were  butchered  in  cold 
blood." 

But  what  became  of  Henry  of  Navarre  and  Margaret 
his  bride  ?  She  tells  us  that  an  hour  after  dawn  she  was 
awakened  by  a  man  at  her  chamber  door  thundering, 
"  Navarre!  Navarre  !" 

Her  nurse,  supposing  it  was  Henry  himself,  who  had 
previously  risen  and  gone  out,  opened  the  door.  A 
wounded  gentleman  rushed  in,  followed  by  four  soldiers 
of  the  guard.  Scarcely  knowing  what  he  did,  the  bleed- 
ing man  threw  himself  on  Margaret's  bed,  seeking  safety. 
The  terrified  princess  sprang  from  her  couch.  The  gen- 
tleman followed  her,  clinging  convulsively  to  her  garment, 
which  he  stained  with  his  flowing  blood.  Both  struggled, 
shouted  for  help  in  tones  of  terror.  The  captain  of 
the  guard  came  in,  and,  while  pitying  Margaret,  could 
not  help  laughing  at  her  strange  predicament.  He  then 
rebuked  his  soldiers  for  entering  the  chamber,  and  left 
the  wounded  gentleman  to  the  protection  of  the  princess. 
Margaret  next  threw  a  loose  cloak  over  her  person,  and, 
protected  by  the  captain,  sought  first  the  chamber  of  her 
sister,  and  then  went  to  her  mother  and  brother  to  beg 
for  the  life  of  her  husband  and  his  attendants. 

Charles  spared  Henry  only  on  condition  that  he 
should  go  to  mass.  But  notwithstanding  Margaret's  suc- 
cessful entreaty  for  his  life  they  never  loved  each  other. 
She  was,  indeed,  utterly  unworthy  of  a  husband's  affectioa 
They  were  finally  divorced.  H  enry  became  king  of  France, 
and  was  stabbed  to  death  by  Ravaillac.  Margaret  dis- 
graced her  sex  by  a  bad  life,  and  died  in  1615,  "leaving 
no  one  to  lament  her  but  her  creditors." 

The  king  whose  orders  of  death  broke  the  power  of 
French  Protestantism  did  not  escape  the  stroke  of  divine 
judgment.  The  civilized  world  execrated  him.  The  dark 
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shadows  of  eternal  vengeance  enveloped  his  cruel  spirit. 
Before  he  died,  in  the  year  following  the  massacre,  he 
said  to  his  physician : — 

"  Ambrose,  I  know  not  what  has  happened  to  me 
these  two  or  three  days  past,  but  I  feel  my  mind  and 
body  as  much  at  enmity  with  each  other  as  if  I  was 
seized  with  a  fever.  Sleeping  or  waking,  the  murdered 
Huguenots  seem  ever  present  to  my  eyes,  with  ghastly 
faces  weltering  in  blood.  I  .wish  the  innocent  and  help- 
less had  been  spared." 

Vain  wish !  No  man  can  obliterate  his  acts.  Rome, 
with  all  her  priestly  benedictions,  masses,  and  prayers, 
cannot  wipe  even  from  a  royal  conscience  the  deed  of 
blood  which  she  commands  and  approves.  Skillful  as 
she  is  in  blinding  the  human  conscience  by  her  false 
teachings,  she  cannot  purge  it  of  its  guilt  nor  prevent  its 
accusations  when  the  hour  of  retribution  strikes.  God 
and  conscience  are  mightier  than  she.  Neither  can  she 
hinder  the  coming  of  that  day  of  vengeance  threatened 
her  because  of  her  own  crimson  history  of  fraud  and 
crime — a  day  in  which  an  angel  shall  proclaim  to  an 
emancipated,  rejoicing  world  : — 

"  Babylon  is  fallen,  is  fallen,  that  great  city,  because 
she  made  all  nations  drink  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of 
her  fornication." 


JUDICIAL  MURDER  OF  A  WELSH  PURITAN. 
THE  democratic  ideas  of  the  Puritans  with  respect  to 
Church  government  made  them  very  obnoxious  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  the  leaders  of  the  English  Church.  Both 
she  and  they  were  afraid  of  principles  so  hostile  to  arbi- 
trary power,  and  both  hated  the  brave  men  who  zealously 
proclaimed  them  in  the  face  of  confiscation,  imprison- 
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ment,  and  death.  Hence  arose  sundry  persecutions  of 
Puritan  Protestants  by  Church  Protestants,  as  bitter  in 
spirit  and  as  cruel  in  act  as  had  been  the  persecutions  of 
Protestants  generally  by  the  papal  hierarchy  in  previous 
years. 

Among  the  victims  of  hierarchical  fury  in  Elizabeth's 
reign  .was  a  great-hearted  Welshman  of  learning  and 
culture,  named  Penry.  This  gentleman  was  an  accom- 
plished and  successful  preacher.  He  traveled  extensively 
in  Wales.  During  his  evangelistic  journeys  he  took 
careful  notes  of  the  religious  disorders  then  prevalent, 
and  of  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  people.  These  notes  he 
printed,  together  with  a  loyal  petition  to  Parliament  favor- 
ing such  measures  of  reform  as  the  times  demanded. 

Shortly  after  certain  satirical  pamphlets  made  their 
appearance,  aimed  at  the  bishops.  One  of  them,  entitled 
"  Martin-mar-prelate,"  stung  those  dignitaries  very  deeply. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  it  was  attributed  to  Penry,  and  an  im- 
perial order  was  issued  for  his  arrest. 

The  evangelist,  hearing  of  this  order,  retired  to  Scot- 
land, where  he  remained  four  or  five  years.  During  his 
retirement  he  kept  up  his  studies  on  the  religious  condi- 
tion of  England  and  Wales,  wrote  many  observations 
thereon  for  his  own  use,  and  jotted  down  the  heads  of  a 
petition  to  the  queen  in  behalf  of  the  rectification  of  eccle- 
siastical abuses. 

In  1593  he  ventured  to  return  to  England,  intending 
to  finish  his  petition  and  present  it  to  the  queen  in  per- 
son. But  when  in  the  parish  of  Stepney,  a  Church  vicar, 
to  whom  his  return  was  made  known,  informed  the  impe- 
rial authorities,  and  caused  his  arrest. 

His  indictment  for  "seditious  words  and  rumors " 
speedily  followed.  When  he  was  arraigned  the  court, 
finding  itself  unable  to  prove  that  he  was  the  author  of 
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•"  Martin-mar-prelate  "  and  kindred  pamphlets,  "  set  aside 
his  printed  books,  and  convicted  him  upon  the  petition 
and  private  observations  "  found  among  his  papers  at  the 
time  of  his  arrest.  In  vain  did  he  protest  that  he  had 
never  done  a  disloyal  act  nor  cherished  a  disloyal  thought. 
The  pliable  jury  found  him  guilty  of  felony,  and  the  vin- 
dictive judge  sentenced  him  to  death  ! 

This  unjust  sentence  was  pronounced  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  May.  Four  days  after,  while  the  good  man  was 
eating  his  dinner,  he  received  an  order  from  the  sheriff 
to  prepare  for  death.  The  same  afternoon  he  was  placed 
in  a  cart,  driven  with  brutal  haste  to  a  gallows  previously 
erected,  and  hurriedly  executed.  While  on  the  scaffold 
he  wished  to  speak  to  the  people,  to  declare  his  loyalty 
to  the  crown,  and  his  faith  in  the  Redeemer.  But  this 
privilege  was  rudely  denied  him  by  the  sheriff,  whose 
brutality  inclined  him  to  hang  this  scholarly,  brave,  Chris- 
tian man  with  as  little  ceremony  as  he  would  use  at  the 
hanging  of  a  dog.  Surely  there  is  much  of  the  tiger  in 
human  nature,  to  which  nominal  Christianity  and  civiliza- 
tion are  but  an  enamel  too  easily  rubbed  off  by  the  fin- 
gers of  bigotry  and  ecclesiastical  ambition. 

This  high-handed  procedure,  of  condemning  a  man 
to  death  for  private  papers  found  in  his  study,  was  with- 
out a  precedent.  It  stands  almost,  if  not  entirely,  alone 
in  the  judicial  history  of  England.  It  was  not  law,  but 
rank  injustice,  to  construe  mere  writing  into  an  overt  act 
of  treason.  Penry's  hanging  was  a  judicial  murder.  No 
wonder  that  it,  with  other  executions  of  loyal  Puritans 
under  the  pretended  charge  of  sedition,  made  the  queen 
ashamed,  roused  the  popular  indignation,  threw  darker 
odium  on  the  bishops,  and  led  the  imperial  and  ecclesias- 
tical commissioners  to  banish,  instead  of  hanging,  the 
Puritan  leaders.  Blind  fools !  They  did  not  perceive 
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that  the  hangman's  noose,  the  jail,  and  the  doom  of  ban- 
ishment were  the  hornbooks  from  which  the  people  were 
learning  those  lessons  of  freedom  which  made  possible 
the  execution  of  a  king,  the  rule  of  Cromwell,  and  the 
founding  of  free  States  in  America. 


HARETH'S  DAUGHTER,  THE  POISONER  OF 
MOHAMMED. 

AMONG  the  earliest  conquests  won  by  the  sword  of 
Mohammed  was  the  strongly  fortified  city  of  Khaibar. 
After  planting  his  victorious  banner  on  its  tower,  the 
prophet  quartered  himself  and  his  attendants  upon  one 
of  its  citizens  named  Hareth.  This  personage  had  a 
daughter  whose  name  was  Zeinab.  Regarding  the  unin- 
vited guest  as  an  impostor,  this  unscrupulous  girl,  while 
preparing  his  meal,  secretly  introduced  a  powerful  poison 
into  a  shoulder  of  mutton. 

When  the  deadly  meat  appeared  on  the  table  no  one 
suspected  its  character.  The  prophet's  companion,  Bash- 
ar,  was  the  first  to  swallow  a  portion  of  it.  He  was  in- 
stantly thrown  into  convulsions,  and  died  on  the  spot. 
Mohammed  had  just  filled  his  mouth  with  the  fatal  meat 
when  his  friend  fell.  Suspecting  the  cause  of  Bashar's 
sudden  seizure  to  be  in  the  meat,  he  instantly  spat  the  con- 
tents of  his  own  mouth  out  upon  the  floor.  His  fanatical 
followers  reported  that  the  shoulder  of  mutton  told  him 
that  it  was  poisoned,  and  thus  miraculously  saved  his 
life.  But  they  did  not  explain  the  mutton's  motive  for 
not  speaking  in  time  to  prevent  enough  of  the  poison 
entering  his  system  to  corrupt  the  springs  of  his  life  and 
to  shorten  his  days.  The  event  proved  that  there  was 
no  miracle  in  the  case. 
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The  daring  girl  who  did  the  murderous  deed  was 
brought  before  the  prophet,  and  asked : — 

"  Why  did  you  dare  to  perpetrate  this  unequaled  crime 
of  trying  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  apostle  of  God  ?  " 

With  wonderful  courage  and  ready  wit,  she  replied,. 
"  Because  I  was  determined  to  make  trial  of  his  powers. 
If  he  were  a  true  prophet  he  would  know  that  the  meat 
was  poisoned :  if  not,  it  would  be  a  favor  to  the  world  to. 
rid  it  of  such  a  tyrant." 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  prophet  pardoned  this  bold 
girl,  or  put  her  to  death.  But  it  is  certain  that  three 
years  later,  when  at  the  point  of  death,  he  said  to  the 
mother  of  his  dead  companion  :— 

"  O  mother  of  Bashar,  the  cords  of  my  heart  are  now 
breaking  of  the  food  which  I  ate  with  your  son  at 
Khaibar." 

Shortly  after  he  lifted  his  eyes  toward  heaven,  and  in 
faltering  accents  said  :  "  O  God,  pardon  my  sins  !  Yes,  I 
come  among  my  fellow-laborers  on  high ! "  And  then, 
after  sprinkling  his  face  with  water  from  his  own  feeble 
hands,  he  died.  The  poison  of  Zeinab  had  done  its  fatal 
work. 

Had  Mohammed  died  at  Khaibar,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  his  religion  would  have  perished  with  him. 
By  living  three  years  longer  he  made  it  strong  enough 
to  survive  him  and  to  spread  over  many  lands.  On  such 
slender  threads  do  great  events  often  hang. 
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THANKING-  GOD  FOR  CRUELTY. 

AMONG  people  not  wholly  subdued  in  spirit,  high- 
handed interferences  with  their  religious  rights  always 
provoke  strong  protests  from  the  lips  of  liberty-loving 
men.  Hence,  under  the  ecclesiastical  tyranny  practiced 
against  the  Puritans  in  the  reign  of  England's  first  Charles 
there  arose  a  Scotch  divine,  named  Leighton,  who  pub- 
lished a  sharply-worded  "  Appeal,"  called  "  Zion's  Plea 
against  Prelacy."  This  document  bristled  with  sharp,  cut- 
ting phrases.  It  described  the  bishops  of  the  English 
Church  as  "  men  of  blood ;"  as  "  antichristian  prelates," 
whose  persecutions  of  God's  people  had  never  been  ex- 
ceeded in  any  nation.  It  condemned  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Church,  denied  the  power  of  a  king  to  make  laws  for 
a  Church,  styled  the  queen  a  daughter  of  Heth,  and 
charged  the  bishops  with  monstrously  abusing  the  king 
to  "  the  undoing  of  himself  and  subjects." 

Strong  words  these,  truly.  Extravagant  words,  per- 
haps, as  things  were  in  that  age  of  kingcraft  and  prelatic 
pretensions.  Nevertheless,  as  we  read  them  by  our  light, 
they  have  the  metallic  ring  of  truth  and  high-born  cour- 
age. Whether  it  were  wise  or  not  to  utter  them  we  may 
not  decide ;  yet  of  this  we  feel  unalterably  sure — the 
spirit  of  Dr.  Leighton,  who  penned  them,  was  cast  in  the 
same  heroic  mold  with  those  of  the  men  and  women  to 
whom  we  of  modern  times  owe  the  religious  freedom 
which  we  have  so  freely  inherited. 

The  high  commission,  King  Charles' arbitrary  star  cham- 
ber, did  not  like  these  sharp-edged  words.  They  there- 
fore issued  their  orders  of  arrest,  listened  contemptuously 
to  the  bold  doctor's  plea  of  good  intentions,  and  then  pro- 
nounced a  sentence  which  would  have  gratified  the  ap- 
petite of  Torquemada  himself  for  Protestant  sufferings. 
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First,  he  was  to  be  imprisoned  for  life ;  next,  he  was 
to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  thousand  dollars.  He  was  also  to 
be  degraded  from  the  ministry. 

Surely  these  deprivations  of  his  dignity,  property,  and 
liberty  ought  to  have  satisfied  even  a  prelate's  vengeance 
against  a  man  whose  only  crime  was  the  writing  of  bold 
words.  Not  so.  Leighton  had  dared  to  beard  bishops, 
and  they  must  have  their  revenge  on  his  person.  Hence, 
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in  addition  to  the  above,  they  sentenced  him  to  be  twice 
pilloried ;  twice  publicly  whipped ;  to  have  his  ears  cut 
off,  his  nose  slit,  and  his  face  branded  on  both  cheeks 
with  the  letters  S.  S.,  sower  of  sedition.  Horrible  sen- 
tence !  Nevertheless,  while  it  was  being  pronounced 
Bishop  Laud  pulled  off  his  cap  and  gave  God  thanks  for 
it!  Need  one  be  surprised  that  old  England  rejoiced 
when  Cromwell's  sword  flashed  like  a  symbol  of  Heav- 
en's vengeance  on  ecclesiastical  tyrants ! 

Shrinking  from  such  infamous  and  cruel  suffering,, 
Leighton  broke  from  his  prison,  but  was  pursued,  over- 
taken, and  restored  to  the  Fleet  prison,  London.  His- 
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prelatic  enemies  were  destined  to  gloat  on  their  victim's 
agonies. 

One  black  November  day  rude  hands  led  this  noble 
sufferer  to  the  pillory,  stripped  him  of  his  upper  gar- 
ments, and  whipped  him  with  cruel  severity.  Then,  while 
dripping  with  his  own  blood,  he  was  placed  in  the  pillory. 
There  the  heartless  executioner  cut  off  one  of  his  ears, 
slit  one  side  of  his  nose,  and  branded  the  letters  S.  S.  on 
one  cheek  with  a  red-hot  iron.  He  was  then  dragged, 
more. dead  than  alive,  back  to  his  comfortless  prison. 

Seven  days  passed.  With  his  wounds  unhealed  and 
sore,  he  was  taken  a  second  time  to  the  pillory,  whipped 
as  before,  his  second  ear  cut  off,  the  other  side  of  his 
nose  slit,  his  second  cheek  branded.  We  shudder  at  the 
bare  imagining  of  his  agony.  How  terrible  must  have 
been  the  actual  suffering ! 

Ten  long  years  of  imprisonment  followed.  Then 
Cromwell  and  his  Ironsides  taught  king  and  bishop  some 
tragic  lessons,  trampling  on  crown  and  miter,  and  pro- 
claiming liberty  to  all  such  sufferers  as  poor  Leighton. 
His  prison  doors  were  opened;  but  he  was  carried  forth 
a  wreck — lame,  blind,  and  deaf.  Outwardly  he  was  an 
object  of  popular  compassion  ;  within  he  was  still  a  man 
of  noblest  mold,  a  hero  fashioned  after  his  Master's  glo- 
rious pattern — the  inheritor  of  a  glory  which  such  proud 
prelates  as  Bishop  Laud  may  envy,  but  shall  never  share. 


PRIESTLY  CRUELTIES  IN  IRELAND. 

PERHAPS  nothing  in  history  is  more  demonstrative  of 
the  antichristian  spirit  of  Romanism  than  the  fanatical 
ferocity  with  which  its  followers  have  uniformly  treated 
Protestants  when  opportunity  has  been  given  them.  This 
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savage  spirit  has  not  been  sporadic  and  occasional,  but 
constant  and  general.  Wherever  and  whenever  Rome 
has  been  armed  with  power  she  has  been  cruel,  blood- 
thirsty, and  destructive.  In  France,  in  the  Netherlands, 
in  Spain,  in  England,  and  in  Europe  generally,  she  has 
•committed  crimes  compared  with  which  Indian  barbari- 
ties were  tender  mercies.  In  Ireland  especially  her  record 
Is  stained  with  brutality,  lust,  and  murder,  perpetrated  in 
the  name  of  Him  who  said:  "Blessed  are  the  merciful: 
for  they  shall  obtain  mercy."  Of  these  crimes  we  select 
a  few  typical  examples  committed  during  the  Irish  rebell- 
ion of  1798 : — 

That  rebellion  was  foreshadowed  by  a  secret  system 
of  terror  and  assassination.  Distinguished  Protestants 
were  stricken  down  in  various  places  by  lawless  bands, 
which  roamed  the  country  at  night  like  wild  beasts 
searching  for  prey.  One  of  these  parties  waylaid  a  Dr. 
Hamilton,  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  rector  of  a 
parish  church  at  Lough  Swilly.  His  activity  in  ferreting 
out  criminals  had  made  him  particularly  obnoxious  to  the 
priests  and  their  tools.  They  had  shot  at  him  from  a 
hiding-place,  but  failed  to  hit  him.  But  one  night  the 
religious  ruffians  tracked  him  to  the  residence  of  a  Mr. 
Waller,  with  whom  he  was  to  take  dinner.  While  at  the 
dinner-table  Dr.  Hamilton  heard  the  noise  of  their  ap- 
proach, and,  readily  divining  their  object,  rose  from  the 
table,  and  left  the  room  by  a  side  door. 

A  moment  later  the  bloodthirsty  wretches  burst  into 
the  dining-room.  Mr.  Waller  was  a  cripple,  and  could 
not  move.  His  noble  wife,  fearing  lest  he  should  be  shot, 
bravely  stood  between  him  and  the  savages.  But  with  that 
brutality  toward  women  common  among  low  Irish  papists 
they  riddled  the  heroic  lady  with  bullets.  She  fell  dead 
at  her  husband's  feet.  Then  one  of  the  murderers,  speak- 
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ing  for  the  rest  of  the  crew,  said  with  a  blasphemous 
oath  : — 

"  We  will  burn  the  house  and  kill  every  one  in  it  if 
you  don't  tell  us  where  to  find  Hamilton  !" 

The  affrighted  servants  led  them  to  the  doctor's  hid- 
ing place.  With  rude  hands  they  seized  his  person  and 
dragged  him  out  of  the  house.  In  passing  the  hall-door 
he  clutched  at  the  staple.  One  of  his  tormentors  in- 
stantly held  a  lighted  candle  to  his  hand,  and  compelled 
him  to  let  go  his  hold.  They  then  dragged  him  out  on 
to  the  lawn,  threw  him  upon  his  knees,  and  put  him  to 
death  with  their  pikes. 

When  this  rebellion  mastered  force  enough  to  take 
the  field,  a  priest,  named  Father  Michael  Murphy,  and 
some  brother  priests,  led  the  deluded  peasants  to  the 
strife.  We  must  give  them  credit  for  personal  courage, 
for  they  led  their  followers  through  a  storm  of  bullets  to 
the  very  muzzles  of  the  guns  they  sought  to  take.  Fa- 
ther Murphy  embodied  the  spirit  of  his  class  when,  seiz- 
ing a  standard  with  a  cross  emblazoned  upon  it,  he 
spurred  his  horse  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and,  tak- 
ing a  handful  of  bullets  from  his  pocket,  he  falsely  swore 
that  he  had  caught  them  as  they  were  flying  through  the 
air.  And  then  he  cried  aloud  :— 

"  Come  on,  boys !  the  heretic  bullets  can  never  hurt 
you.  You  are  fighting  for  your  God  and  holy  Church." 

This  lying  appeal  to  their  superstition  inspired  his  cred- 
ulous followers  to  make  another  desperate  charge,  in  the 
midst  of  which  a  cannon  ball  gave  the  lie  to  Father  Mur- 
phy's predictions  by  hurling  him  into  eternity.  His 
merited  death  discouraged  his  followers,  and  they  with- 
drew from  the  battle-ground  covered  by  the  falling  mist 
of  night. 

Another    priest,   named   Father  John,    made    himself 

BO 
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conspicuous  as  a  leader  in  this  rebellion,  and  won  some 
temporary  successes  which  put  him  in  possession  of  sev- 
eral hundred  Protestant  prisoners.  Of  these,  about  five 
hundred  were  murdered  in  cold  blood  at  a  place  called 
Vinegar  Hill,  not  many  miles  from  Wexford.  Day  after 
day  the  hapless  prisoners  were  brought  from  their  places 
of  confinement  in  batches  of  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen. 
The  assassins,  sprinkled  with  holy  water  by  the  priests, 
as  the  executioners  of  the  Church,  stood  around  with 
pikes.  One.  of  the  pretended  judges  would  ask  a  pris- 
oner : — 

"  In  what  religion  will  you  die  ?  " 

"  I  will  die  a  Protestant,  as  I  was  born,"  the  doomed 
man  would  reply. 

"You  Orange  thief!  You  are  damned,  and  will 

go  to  hell  when  we  put  the  life  out  of  you,"  one  of  the  ex- 
ecutioners would  respond. 

And  then,  without  further  ceremony,  the  assassins 
would  stab  their  victim  with  their  pikes  in  the  neck  and 
in  the  body.  No  sooner  was  he  dead  than,  in  the  genuine 
spirit  of  freebooters,  they  proceeded  to  strip  his  carcass 
of  its  clothing,  and  to  cast  it  upon  the  heap  of  dead  lying 
near  by.  Sometimes  Father  John  would  step  up  to  a 
group  of  prisoners  not  yet  condemned,  and  say,  as  he 
cracked  his  fingers  : — 

"  You  sons  of  Belial,  will  you  withstand  our  holy  re- 
ligion, which  existed  eight  hundred  years  before  yours  be- 
gan ?  You  see  how  our  pikemen  will  treat  you,  unless 
there  is  great  reformation  in  you." 

Murder  was  the  weapon  of  the  Irish  priests.  They 
taught  the  people  that  murder  was  their  religious  duty. 
Said  a  Catholic  of  Enniscarthy  to  the  widow  of  a  Prot- 
estant minister  who  had  fallen  by  the  hands  of  papistical 
assassins : — 
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"  This  is  the  handiwork  of  God.  There  must  be  but 
one  religion  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Father  John 
catches  red  hot  bullets  in  his  hand." 

One  of  the  rebels,  named  James  Beaghan,  subsequent- 
ly executed  for  taking  part  in  the  assassinations  on  Vine- 
gar Hill,  made  a  confession  before  his  death,  which  faith- 
fully portrays  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  hierarchy.  Said 
he:- 

"  What  I  did  was  by  order  of  my  superiors.  Before 
the  rebellion  Catholics  and  Protestants  liveol  peaceably 
together.  For  myself,  I  always  found  the  Protestants 
better  masters  and  more  indulgent  landlords  than  those 
of  my  own  religion.  But  after  the  insurrection  broke  out 
every  Protestant  was  called  an  Orangeman,  and  every 
one  of  them  was  to  be  killed,  to  the  poorest  man  in  the 
country.  I  never  heard  one  of  my  people  say  he  was 
sorry  for  what  he  had  done,  but  they  are  all  sorry  that 
when  the  power  was  in  their  hands  they  did  not  make 
cleaner  work.  Remember  what  I  tell  you,"  said  he,  "  if 
you  Protestants  are  ever  in  the  power  of  the  Catholics 
again,  as  they  are  now  in  yours,  they  will  not  leave  any 
of  you  alive.  Even  they  who  fought  on  our  side,  if 
things  had  gone  well,  would  in  the  end  have  been  killed. 
I  have  heard  my  people  say  so  many  times." 

So  thoroughly  had  these  people  been  imbruted  by 
their  priests,  "that  to  have  killed  three  Protestants  was 
counted  a  passport  into  heaven!"  And  one  day  when, 
after  an  execution,  there  was  a  thunder-storm,  a  spectator 
observed  with  a  grim,  blasphemous  humor,  which  could 
have  had  birth  in  none  but  a  papistically  trained  mind, 

"  God  is  sounding  his  horn  because  an  Orangeman 
was  killed  ! " 

Wexford  rivaled  Vinegar  Hill  in  its  treatment  of 
Protestant  prisoners.  Three  hundred  country  gentle- 
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men,  clergymen,  magistrates,  farmers,  merchants,  and 
tradesmen  were  incarcerated  there  by  the  rebel  chiefs. 
On  the  twentieth  of  June,  1798,  a  column  of  pikemen 
marched  across  Wexford  bridge,  carrying  a  black  banner 
with  a  red  cross  upon  it.  This  significant  banner  they 
planted  on  the  Custom-house  dock.  Drink  was  then 
given  them,  after  which  they  shouted : 

"  To  the  jail !     To  the  jail ! " 

A  so-called  court  was  next  organized  in  a  billiard 
room.  A  papist,  named  Dixon,  a  ship-owner,  presided  as 
judge.  One  by  one  the  Protestant  prisoners  were  brought 
in,  and  placed  at  the  bar.  One  question  only  was 
asked : — 

"  Can  it  be  shown  that  any  one  act  which,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  court,  can  be  called  good,  has  been  done  by 
the  person  at  the  bar  ?  " 

Who  would  dare  speak  favorably  in  that  court  of  ruf- 
fians ?  No  one.  After  a  brief  silence  Dixon  sentenced 
the  prisoner  to  immediate  death.  He  was  then  taken 
into  the  street,  greeted  with  yells  by  an  infuriated  mob, 
stripped  of  his  clothing,  and  made  to  kneel  in  the  middle 
of  the  road.  Two  pikemen  now  stepped  in  front  of  him 
and  two  others  behind.  These  assassins,  with  a  supersti- 
tious blasphemy  which,  but  for  the  unquestionable  evi- 
dence against  them,  would  be  deemed  incredible,  then 
kneeled  and  said  a  prayer  !  This  mockery  of  heaven  per- 
formed, they  leveled  their  pikes,  rose  to  their  feet,  rushed 
upon  their  victim,  held  him  aloft  that  the  brutal  mob 
might  gloat  upon  his  writhings  for  a  moment  or  two,  and 
then  pitched  him  headlong  over  the  parapet  into  the 
stream.  Ninety-seven  times  was  this  tragic  scene  re- 
peated .on  that  bright  midsummer  day.  It  would  have 
gone  on  but  for  tidings  that  their  cause  was  nearly  lost 
in  a  battle  then  in  progress  not  far  from  Wexford.  The 
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mol>  was  panic-struck,  and  fled  to  its  obscure  dens.  The 
pikeim-n  marched  out,  but  only  to  be  borne  hither  and 
thitluT  by  the  stream  of  fugitives  flying  from  the  avengers 
of  blood — the  victorious,  loyal  army  of  England. 

Against  this  iniquitous  massacre  of  innocent  men  only 
one  Catholic  priest  appeared  to  protest,  and  he  not  until 
the  last  moment.  Neither  bishop  nor  priest  sought 
through  that  day  of  slaughter  to  stay  the  assassin  hands 
of  his  followers.  True,  some  of  them  had  preached 
against  murder  a  Sunday  or  two  previous,  but  had  at  the 
same  time  dwelt  on  the  enormity  of  heresy.  O  hypo- 
critical priests  of  Wexford  !  They  censured  a  bad  deed, 
but  stirred  up  the  passions  which  they  knew  would  lead 
to  its  perpetration.  But  this  Jesuitism  is  characteristic 
of  their  class  wherever  found,  as  the  above-described 
cruelties  are  of  the  papal  spirit.  John  the  Revelator  de- 
scribed it  ages  since,  when  he  said  it  should  "  cause  that 
as  many  as  would  not  worship  the  image  of  the  beast 
should  be  killed  ; "  and  when  he  saw  the  scarlet  "  woman 
drunken  with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  and  with  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus."  Such  is,  and  such  will  continue 
to  be,  the  spirit  of  the  Romish  hierarchy,  until,  moved  by 
the  spirit  of  Heaven,  all  nations  "shall  hate  the  whore, 
and  make  her  desolate,  and  naked,  and  shall  eat  her  flesh, 
and  burn  her  with  fire." 


A  SCOTCHMAN   IN  THE   SPANISH  INQUISITION. 

IN  these  days  of  safe  and  easy  traveling  one  can 
scarcely  credit  the  stories  of  deadly  perils  to  which  our 
ancestors  who  visited  other  lands  were  exposed  a  century 
or  two  ago.  The  nature  of  some  of  those  dangers  is 
illustrated  in  the  following  incident : — 

William    Lithgow  was  a  Scotch  gentleman,  fond  of 
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travel,  who  happened  to  be  in  Malaga,  Spain,  on  his  way 
to  Egypt  in  1620,  when  a  British  fleet  entered  that  port. 
During  its  stay  Lithgow  was  in  frequent  communication 
with  its  admiral  and  other 
officers,  all  of  whom  treated 
him  with  the  consideration 
due  tg  a  gentleman  of  wealth 
and  culture.  But  the  fleet 
had  no  sooner  sailed  than 
the  traveler,  while  passing 
quietly  through  an  obscure 
street  on  his  way  to  a  French 
ship,  in  which  he  was  about 
to  sail,  was  suddenly  sur- 
rounded by  nine  men,  who 
seized  him,  and  hurried  him  8 
into  the  presence  of  the  gov- 
ernor. 

Here  he  was  accused   of 


IN  THE  INQUISITION. 


being  a  British  spy,  his  familiarity  with  the  officers  of  the 
fleet  being  offered  as  evidence  to  support  the  charge. 
The  indignant  Scotchman  boldly  but  vainly  denied  the 
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accusation.  He  was  sent  to  a  horrible  dungeon,  his 
money  was  taken  from  him,  his  limbs  cruelly  ironed,  and 
for  forty-seven  days  he  was  compelled  to  sleep  on  the  damp, 
dirty  floor,  and  to  live,  if  he  could,  on  an  ounce  and  a  half 
of  musty  bread  and  a  pint  of  water  daily.  The  utmost 
pains  were  taken  to  keep  his  imprisonment  a  secret,  lest 
the  English  merchants  residing  in  Malaga  should  demand 
his  liberation  through  their  consul. 

At  length,  about  two  o'clock  one  morning,  his  prison 
doors  opened.  Nine  soldiers  and  a  notary  entered  his 
cell,  and,  without  saying  one  word,  lifted  him  from  his 
dungeon  floor  heavily  ironed  *as  he  was,  bore  him  to  a 
coach  standing  outside,  laid  him  in  it  on  his  back,  and 
conveyed  him  to  a  house  about  three  miles  beyond  the 
city. 

At  daybreak  the  governor  and  alcaid  appeared,  and 
kept  him  under  examination  nearly  all  day.  As  he  reso- 
lutely refused  to  confess  himself  a  spy,  the  governor  or- 
dered him  to  be  placed  on  the  rack. 

The  soldiers  seized  him  instantly,  and  carried  him  to 
the  end  of  a  long  stone  gallery,  where  stood  the  instru- 
ment of  torture  to  which  he  was  so  unjustly  doomed. 
The  executioner  approached  him,  armed  with  a  sledge- 
hammer, and,  with  a  brutality  scarcely  conceivable  in 
these  humane  times,  knocked  off  his  chains  so  barba- 
rously as  to  tear  away  his  flesh,  and  cause  him  most  ex- 
cruciating pain. 

"  Grant  me  strength,  O  my  God,  to  endure  the  agonies 
preparing  for  me!"  cried  the  Scotchman,  dropping  upon 
his  knees,  and  lifting  his  tearful  eyes  to  heaven  as  soon 
as  his  chains  were  removed. 

Then  the  rough  hands  of  the  pitiless  soldiers  stripped 
him  nude,  and  lifted  his  bleeding  body  on  to  the  rack. 
During  five  long,  weary  hours  they  stretched  and  tore 
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his  mangled  limbs  until  he  seemed  on  the  brink  of  death. 
Nevertheless,  his  constancy  never  yielded.  He  refused 
to  utter  a  lie  and  confess  himself  a  spy.  Finally,  they 
unbound  his  quivering  limbs,  restored  his  clothes  and 
irons,  and  carried  him  back  to  his  wretched  dungeon. 

Months  rolled  on,  and  still  he  lived,  in  spite  of  pain, 
foul  air,  filth,  vermin,  and  scanty  food.  Then  the  gov- 
ernor, convinced  that  he  was  no  spy,  had  him  charged 
with  heresy.  Priests  and  Jesuits  came,  with  the  grand 
inquisitor,  to  his  dreary  dungeon,  and  questioned  him 
with  respect  to  his  religious  faith.  The  brave  man 
boldly  professed  himself  a  Protestant,  and  stoutly  denied 
their  right  to  meddle  with  him,  a  British  subject,  on  ac- 
count of  his  opinions.  But  his  bigoted  questioners  were 
too  stolid  to  admire  his  heroic  courage,  too  cruel  to  pity 
his  sufferings,  too  unjust  to  respect  his  rights.  They 
pronounced  him  guilty  of  heresy,  and  granted  him  eight 
days  in  which  to  recant,  and  subscribe  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith. 

During  those  eight  days  the  Jesuits  beset  him  daily 
with  arguments,  entreaties,  and  threats.  The  grand- 
souled  Scotchman  resisted  every  thing,  and  while  they 
became  enraged  he  grew  more  and  more  determined. 
At  last  they  changed  their  tactics,  and  tried  him  with 
tearful  entreaties,  and  with  the  semblance  of  affectionate 
pity.  "  We  love  you,  we  pity  you,  we  are  pained  to  think 
of  the  tortures  which  await  you,"  pleaded  the  hypocritical 
Jesuits ;  and  then,  falling  on  their  knees,  they  added, "  Con- 
vert, convert,  O  dear  brother,  for  our  blessed  Lady's  sake ; 
convert  from  your  errors  !" 

"  I  neither  fear  death  nor  fire,"  replied  the  undaunted 
Lithgow ;  "  I  am  prepared  for  either  or  both." 

The  governor  entered  his  dungeon  at  that  moment, 
and  offered  the  tortured  man  release  and  reward  if  he 
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would  only  turn  Catholic.  Finding  the  Scotchman  still 
unconquered,  he  became  enraged,  as  did  the  Jesuits  also. 
The  governor  knew  that  in  unjustly  arresting  a  British 
subject  he  had  done  a  deed  which  might  involve  him  in 
serious  results.  He  was  fully  aware  that  if  the  affair 
reached  the  ear  of  the  British  Government,  and  espe- 
cially if  it  should  chance  to  arouse  popular  feeling  in 
England,  a  British  fleet  would  speedily  appear  before  the 
walls  of  Malaga  demanding  not  only  the  prisoner,  but 
satisfaction  also.  For  this  reason  he  had  invoked  the  aid 
of  the  inquisitors,  in  order  to  screen  himself  in  the  day  of 
accountability.  And  they  were  too  secure  in  the  posses- 
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sion  of  their  practically  irresponsible  power  to  fear  the 
consequences  of  any  thing  they  mighj:  inflict  upon  an  al- 
leged heretic. 
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Lithgow  was  soon  after  subjected  to  "  eleven  different 
tortures."  Nothing  but  his  tough  and  wiry  constitution 
and  his  unconquerable  will  prevented  him  from  dying 
under  those  shocking  barbarities — barbarities  which  re- 
flect shame  on  human  nature,  and  awake  an  unspeakable 
detestation  of  that  guilty  Church  which,  in  the  name  of 
the  infinitely  pitiful  Jesus,  inflicted  tortures  that  would  be 
degrading  to  savages  and  demons. 

His  tormentors  meant  to  kill  the  sturdy  Scotchman ; 
but  one  night,  in  that  freedom  of  conversation  often  in- 
spired by  the  wine-cup,  the  governor  told  his  story  to  a 
Spanish  nobleman  from  Grenada.  Happily  for  Lithgow, 
the  governor's  tale  touched  the  heart  of  a  Flemish  youth 
who  waited  at  the  table.  The  image  of  the  persecuted 
Scotchman  haunted  the  young  man's  imagination  all  night. 
His  generous  heart  moved  him  to  do  what  he  could  for 
the  suffering  hero.  Early  the  next  morning  he  went  to 
an  English  merchant  named  Wild,  and  related  what  he 
had  heard.  Mr.  Wild's  British  blood  was  stirred.  He 
went  to  seven  other  leading  English  merchants  living  in 
Malaga,  and  laid  before  them  the  statements  of  the 
young  Fleming  ;  and  they,  after  brief  consultation,  imme- 
diately se.nt  a  statement  of  the  facts  to  the  British  embas- 
sador  at  Madrid. 

Their  appeal  was  successful.  The  embassador  de- 
manded Lithgow's  rescue,  which  the  King  of  Spain 
granted.  A  royal  order  reached  Malaga  on  Easter  Sun 
day,  just  as  the  British  fleet  providentially  appeared  off 
the  port.  Lithgow  was  taken  from  prison  and  carried 
on  board  the  admiral's  ship,  but  his  effects  and  a 
remuneration  of  five  thousand  dollars,  promised  as  an 
atonement  for  the  tortures  he  had  endured,  never  reached 
him.  His  body  was  disabled  for  life,  but  his  lofty  soul 
had  ennobled  itself  through  suffering,  fidelity,  and  a  faith 
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that  could  not  be  overcome.  His  Government  forgot 
him  ;  but,  doubtless,  the  just  One  granted  him  no  insignif- 
icant position  in  that  "noble  army  of  martyrs"  of  which 
the  "  world  was  not  worthy." 

It  is  a  matter  of  devout  thankfulness  that  such  inci- 
dents as  the  above  are  impossible  in  the  nations  now 
professing  Christianity.  The  marvel  is  that  they  were 
ever  possible  among  other  than  savages  of  the  very  low- 
est type.  Being  undeniable  facts,  they  must  be  accepted 
as  the  products  of  the  ancient  heathen  spirit  which  in- 
truded itself  into  the  Christian  Church  from  the  hour  in 
which  she  allied  herself  to  the  State.  Raised  to  power, 
her  higher  ecclesiastics  first  corrupted  themselves,  and 
then  spread  corruption  downward  through  the  lower 
clergy  to  the  people.  Ambitious  of  numbers  and  of 
pomp,  the  clergy  admitted  multitudes  to  the  profession 
of  their  holy  faith  without  other  than  nominal  conversion. 
Savage  tribes  were  baptized  without  change  of  temper  or 
spirit.  They  brought  their  barbarism  with  them,  and 
that  worked  its  way  to  supremacy,  utterly  neutralizing 
that  spirit  of  love  which  is  the  essence  of  Christianity. 
Then  it  became  possible  for  one  to  profess  Christ  whose 
nature  was  untamed  by  grace,  and  to  gratify  his  greed  of 
gain  and  lust  for  blood  under  the  pretense  of  doing  good 
service  for  the  Prince  of  peace.  Hence,  priestly  inquisi- 
tors, while  wearing  the  badge  of  Christ's  suffering  love 
outwardly,  cherished  the  cruel  spirit  of  tigers  inwardly. 
The  Inquisition  was  organized  cruelty,  which  tortured 
and  murdered  men  and  women  in  the  name  of  infinite 
mercy.  Let  us  thank  God  that  the  Reformation  gave 
men  a  truer  conception  of  religious  truth,  a  more  Christ- 
like  humanity,  and  a  purer  civilization. 
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DESECRATION  OF  A  TOMB  BY  FANATICAL,  MONKS. 

THERE  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  mankind  more  re- 
volting, more  disgraceful  to  humanity,  than  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  creature  of  the  papacy  known  as  the  Inquisi- 
'tion.  Under  the  pretense  of  rooting  out  heresy,  it  per- 
petrated robberies,  cruelties,  debaucheries,  and  murders 
with  more  than  fiendish  ingenuity.  Not  satisfied  with 
living  victims,  it  sometimes  outraged  even  the  dead,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  undoubted  fact : — 

The  city  of  Albi,  in  France,  conspicuous  in  the  history 
of  mediaeval  times  for  its  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  truth, 
was  cursed  with  the  presence  of  this  institution,  and  two 
Dominican  monks,  named  Fathers  Arnold  and  William, 
were  its  inquisitors.  Ten  years  before  the  event  here 
recorded,  this  devoted  city  had  been  captured  by  the  fe- 
rocious Simon  de  Montfort,  and  given  up  to  be  sacked 
by  his  pitiless  soldiers.  After  that  time  the  inquisitors, 
in  their  fiery  zeal  against  pure  religion,  had  exiled,  tor- 
tured, or  murdered  innumerable  victims  ;  but  they  grew 
at  length  so  insanely  fanatical  as  to  assert  their  right  to 
punish  even  the  dead  ! 

One  day  during  Whitsun-week  these  monks  appeared 
in  the  cemetery  of  the  Church  of  St,  Stephen,  from 
whence  they  sent  messengers  requiring  the  presence  of 
the  officers  of  a  diocesan  synod  then  in  session  near  by. 
When  those  functionaries  made  their  appearance,  these 
savage  inquisitors  pointed  to  the  grave  of  a  woman  whom 
they  denounced  as  a  heretic,  and  said  :— 

"  We  require  you  by  the  authority  of  the  holy  Inquisi- 
tion to  tear  her  body  from  the  ground  ! " 

The  officers  were  horrified  at  this  unnatural  demand. 
They  begged  that  it  might  be  withdrawn.  The  specta- 
cle, they  urged,  would  rouse  the  popular  feeling  and  lead 
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to  deeds  of  violence,  perhaps  to  the  serious  injury  of  the 
inquisitors  themselves.  Finally  they  said:— 

"  The  sentiments  which  prompt  such  a  demand  are 
impious.  We  will  not  be  parties  to  its  execution  !" 

The  inquisitors,  long  accustomed  to  implicit  obedi- 
ence, instead  of  deferring  to  this  reasonable  protest,  were 
exasperated.  Seizing  the  mattock  of  the  grave-digger, 
they  hastily  dug  the  earth  from  the  grave,  raised  the 
coffin,  dashed  it  violently  to  pieces,  and  proceeded  to 
drag  the  shrouded  body  through  the  streets.  The  horror 
of  this  ghastly  spectacle  caused  the  populace  to  look  on  in 
ominous  silence  for  awhile.  They  were  petrified  with  as- 
tonishment and  sickened  with  disgust.  But  their  silence 
was  as  the  hush  of  nature  when  she  is  preparing  to  put 
forth  her  destructive  strength.  It  was  speedily  followed 
by  an  outburst  of  fierce  indignation,  and  by  a  violent  as- 
sault on  the  persons  of  the  inhuman  Dominicans.  The 
uproar  was  fearful.  The  voices  of  the  outraged  people 
sounded  like  the  rage  of  many  waters,  as  they  demanded 
41  the  departure,  the  expulsion,  the  condemnation  of  the 
inquisitors,"  who  were  in  great  danger  of  being  torn  in 
pieces  by  the  infuriated  populace. 

But  the  fanatical  monks  displayed  a  courage  worthy 
of  a  better  cause.  They  defended  themselves  with  heroic 
daring,  and  succeeded  at  last  in  escaping  from  the  hands 
of  the  people,  and  forcing  their  way  into  the  midst  of  the 
synod,  which  was  still  assembled  in  the  cathedral.  There 
bishop  and  priests,  fearful  of  what  might  be  the  end  of 
this  riot,  undertook  ihe  office  of  mediators.  Some 

4 

pleaded  with  the  leaders  of  the  citizens  for  the  restora- 
tion of  quiet ;  others  besought  the  monks  to  retire  in 
peace.  But  the  latter,  with  the  most  sublime  impudence, 
not  merely  repelled  these  reasonable  solicitations  with 
haughty  scorn,  but  they  mounted  the  cathedral  pulpit, 
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and  pronounced  sentence  of  excommunication  against  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city. 

It  almost  exceeds  belief  in  this  enlightened  age  that 
such  egregious  fulminations  from  the  lips  of ,  two  such 
monsters,  speaking,  as  they  did,  under  the  inspiration  of  a 
fit  of  passion  little  less  than  madness,  should  have  been 
regarded  as  any  thing  more  serious  than  the  mouthings 
of  maniacs  by  the  citizens  of  Albi.  But  the  age  was 
superstitious.  Even  intelligent  people  were  afraid  of  the 
worse  than  ghostly  terrors  then  associated  with  priestly 
excommunication.  Hence  the  words  of  these  excited 
monks  fell  on  the  ears  of  the  incensed  people  with  necro- 
mantic effect.  Terror  instantly  took  the  place  of  passion. 
They  were  subdued.  Monkish  fanaticism,  acting  on  pop- 
ular superstition,  was  triumphant. 

The  consequences  of  that  triumph  were  deadly.  The 
hypocritical  inquisitors,  under  the  pretense  of  zeal  for 

the  God  of  love,  pro- 
ceeded to  gratify  their 
own  vindictive  feel- 
ings. "Arrests  with- 
out number  took 
place ;  the  dungeons 
were  filled  ;  the  fag- 
ots prepared." 

But  by  these  high- 
handed measures  the 
fanatics  defeated 
themselves.  The  cries  of  their  intended  victims,  issuing 
from  their  dungeons,  reached  the  ears  of  the  King  of 
France  and  of  his  ministers.  A  commission  was  de- 
spatched to  Albi  with  royal  authority  to  decide  the 
merits  of  this  grave  quarrel.  The  monks,  still  full  of 
confidence  in  the  potency  of  pretended  spiritual  terrors. 
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most  audaciously  excommunicated  the  commissioners  as 
soon  as  they  arrived.  Happily  for  the  citizens  of  Albi, 
those  gentlemen,  treating  this  action  of  the  idiotic  Do- 
minicans with  becoming  contempt,  proceeded  with  their 
inquiries,  and,  disgusted  with  the  inhumanity  of  the 
monks,  banished  them,  and  set  at  liberty  the  victims  de- 
voted to  their  fury.  Then  the  people,  deriving  courage 
from  the  action  of  the  commissioners,  refused  to  give  fur- 
ther alms  to  the  Dominican  convent.  This  measure  was 
successful.  "Want  soon  forced  its  monks  to  retire,  and, 
happily,  it  was  forever." 

It  is  marvelous  that  European  society  should  have 
ever  tolerated  either  the  Dominican  monks  or  the  Inquisi- 
tion, which  they,  with  their  equally  inhuman  brethren,  the 
Franciscans,  administered.  "  They  inflicted,"  says  Dom 
Vaisetta  in  his  "  History  of  Languedoc,"  "the  most  cruel 
tortures  on  those  whom  they  caused  to  be  imprisoned 
under  the  pretense  of  heresy,  in  order  to  force  them  to 
the  confession  of  crimes  of  which  they  were  perfectly  in- 
nocent. They  suborned  witnesses,  they  falsified  proceed- 
ings, so  that  all  the  people  seemed  disposed  to  join  in  a 
revolt."  And  the  Roman  Catholic  abbot  of  St.  Genevieve, 
speaking  of  what  he  saw  of  their  inquisitorial  work,  says: 
"  I  find  every-where  nothing  but  cities  consumed  by  the 
flames,  and  houses  in  ruins.  The  perils  which  environ 
me  cause  the  image  of  death  to  be  ever  present  to  my 
view."  In  fact,  the  history  of  those  monks  reads  like  the 
pages  of  a  grim  romance,  too  wildly,  cruelly  wonderful  to 
be  credible.  But  there  is  no  room  for  doubt.  They  were 
savages,  baptized  with  the  Christian  name,  and  clothed 
in  priestly  robes.  They  hunted  the  flock  of  Christ  for 
ages  like  hungry  wolves.  Thank  Heaven,  their  teeth  have 
been  drawn ;  but,  alas !  their  spirit  remains.  To  the  Papal 
priest  the  Protestant  is  still  a  heretic  worthy  of  bonds  and 
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death.  Rome  is  still  the  enemy  of  free  thought,  tolera- 
tion, and  civil  liberty. 

The  following  extract  from  Dr.  Rule's  reliable  "  His- 
tory of  the  Inquisition"  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  proceedings  of  that  infamous  insti- 
tution were  generally  conducted.  He  says  : — 

"We  will  tell  in  few  words  how  the  Inquisition  caught 
victims,  and  how  they  disposed  of  them. 

"  Bishops,  first  of  all,  then  all  ecclesiastics,  but  specially 
the  class  of  persons  called  familiars,  or  members  of  the 
inquisitorial  family,  were  to  devote  themselves  to  the  work 
of  hunting  heretics.  All  persons  were  exhorted  to  lay 
information  against  every  one  whom  they  suspected  of 
heresy,  or  whom  they  knew  or  imagined  any  one  else  to 
have  suspected,  with  reason  or  without,  because  the  very 
fact  of  their  being  reported  as  under  suspicion  made  it 
probable  that  such  persons  were  guilty.  Parents  were 
told  that  it  would  be  meritorious  for  them  to  inform 
against  their  children,  children  against  their  parents,  and 
husbands  and  wives  against  each  other.  Wretches  of  the 
vilest  sort  were  welcomed  as  witnesses,  and  false  witnesses 
were  never  punished — unless  one  of  a  thousand,  for  the 
sake  of  policy  on  an  occasion — and  it  was  thought  that  a 
man's  enemy  was  the  most  valuable  witness  against  him, 
because  he  would  be  the  most  inclined  to  take  his  life 
away,  and  his  officious  evidence  would  be  certainly  the 
most  suggestive.  No  one  was  to  know  who  had  informed 
or  given  evidence  against  him,  and  examining  inquisitors 
were  instructed  to  tell  lies,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  mis- 
lead the  "penitents,"  and  cheat  them  into  confessions 
against  themselves.  In  common  courts,  they  were  told, 
such  practices  would  not  be  admissible,  but  in  the  holy 
Inquisition  the  principles  of  common  justice  might  be 
laudably  dispensed  with  for  the  greater  glory  of  God. 
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"  When  a  person  was  once  delated,  or  mentioned  to 
an  inquisitor  as  guilty,  or  suspected  of  heresy,  it  became 
the  duty  of  this  inquisitor  to  employ  familiars,  or  other 
servants  of  the  Inquisition,  to  take  the  person  reported 
into  custody,  and  convey  him  away  as  quietly  and  pri- 
vately as  possible.  The  usual  method  was  to  enter  the 
house  at  night,  seize  the  suspected  person,  whether  man 
or  woman  or  child,  tie  a  gag  upon  the  prisoner's  mouth, 
bind  him  hand  and  foot,  lay  him  on  a  sort  of  car  with 
padded  wheels,  and  roll  him  thus  away  in  silence.  No 
house  was  secure  against  such  entries,  and  sometimes  the 
officers  of  the  Inquisition  broke  into  the  dwellings  of  per- 
sons of  the  highest  rank,  and  carried  them  away,  unresist- 
ing, and  that  even  in  open  day.  .  .  . 

"  Let  us  now  attend  an  ordinary  heretic  from  his  home 
to  the  hall  of  audience. 

"All  that  he  knows  is  that  he  is  there.  He  waits  alone 
in  an  anteroom  until  dawn  of  day,  within  closed  doors, 
kept  by  warders  who  never  speak  a  word  or  take  a  bribe. 
He  waits  on  until  the  inquisitor  himself  pays  his  morning 
visit,  to  examine  any  that  may  have  been  brought  in 
through  the  dark  streets  during  the  night,  or  conveyed 
secretly  from  distant  parts  of  the  ecclesiastical  province. 
A  sardonic  smile  sits  upon  his  hard  face,  and,  with  an 
affectation  of  pity,  he  pretends  to  deplore  the  condition 
of  the  prisoner,  and  exhorts  him  to  make  a  clean  breast 
at  once  by  a  full  and  unreserved  confession.  The  Church, 
he  says,  delights  in  mercy,  rxnd  longs  for  the  salvation  of  her 
erring  children.  The  prisoner  pleads  innocent.  He  knows 
not  what  he  has  ever  said  or  done  that  he  should  be 
treated  as  a  heretic,  neither  can  he  imagine  who  has  laid 
any  charge  against  him.  The  inquisitor  tenderly  com- 
miserates, and  asks  whom  the  prisoner  suspects.  The 
prisoner  in  his  simplicity  tells  who  are  his  enemies,  and 
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who  his  friends,  who  his  parents,  who  his  associates.  He 
declares  his  calling,  and  gives  an  account  of  his  income 
and  estate.  The  inquisitor  takes  note  of  all,  expresses 
hope  that  the  case  may  be  soon  disposed  of,  that  the 
prisoner  will  hide  nothing,  but  show  himself  deserving  of 
mercy.  He  has  not  seemed  to  examine  so  much  as  to 
condole  and  comfort ;  and,  having  gained  a  clew  for  future 
search,  he  folds  up  his  papers,  rings  a  silver  bell,  of  which 
the  sound  is  a  signal  understood  by  a  subordinate  in 
waiting,  crosses  himself  devoutly  before  a  tall  crucifix, 
and  walks  away.  The  prisoner  is  conducted  upstairs 
to  his  chamber,  and  finds  a  meal  prepared  for  his  re- 
freshment. 

"He  eats  in  solitude,  if  terror  and  distress  allow.  He 
reflects  on  the  incidents  of  the  last  few  hours,  and  is  be- 
wildered more  and  more.  It  is  not  only,  nay,  not  chiefly, 
for  religion's  sake  that  people  are  taken  to  the  Inquisition, 
and  it  may  be  that  his  offense  is  political,  or  that  it  is  his 
misfortune  to  be  rich,  and  that  his  possessions  are  coveted. 
Perhaps  he  has  unwittingly  afforded  a  pretext  to  the  very 
man  who  has  just  now  exhorted  him  to  repentance,  by 
using  some  Lutheran  expression,  or  by  approving  some 
Lutheran  sentiment,  or  he  may  have  sworn  an  oath  in 
anger,  or  uttered  a  jest  in  fun,  that  contained  just  one  word 
that  the  casuists  distinguish  as  heretical  ;  for  they  punish 
heresy,  but  let  mere  profanity  go  free.  Or  this  prisoner 
may  be  a  confessor  of  Christ,  conspicuous  among  a  few 
half-enlightened  seekers  after  truth  ;  and  in  that  case  he 
has  no  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  his  imprisonment.  In 
that  case  he  commits  himself  to  God,  and,  like  the  great 
apostle,  he  is  ready  to  be  offered  up  on  the  sacrifice  and 
service  of  the  faith,  and  prays  fervently  for  strength  to 
endure  the  trial,  that  he  may  not  lose  the  crown.  Let  us 
suppose  it  to  be  so. 
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44  In  addition  to  what  was  reported  of  this  'Lutheran,' 
the  wily  examiner  has  obtained  information  that  enables 
him  to  mark  persons  not  hitherto  suspected ;  and  the 
Lutheran,  as  we  will  call  him,  closes  an  anxious  day  with 
fervent  prayer,  lays  him  down,  and  sleeps.  His  keeper, 
moving  with  soft  foot  in  the  gallery,  stopping  often 
at  the  door  and  listening,  has  overheard  and  noted  his 
prayer.  He  falls  asleep  as  in  the  arms  of  Mercy — a 
mercy  that  never  dissimulates  nor  mocks,  but  comforts  all 
who  trust. 

"  Many  days  pass,  and  our  Lutheran  is  left  in  soli- 
tude. He  can  send  no  message,  nor  yet  receive  any. 
He  thinks  of  his  home,  and  meditates  upon  a  better 
home  in  heaven.  None  visit  him.  Only  the  keeper 
brings  his  scanty  food,  and  a  servant  pays  some  little 
attention  to  his  chamber ;  but  these  people  know  noth- 
ing, can  tell  him  nothing. 

'  At  length  he  is  taken  to  the  hall  of  audience.  A 
party  of  inquisitors  are  seated  round  the  table,  and  his 
former  examiner  is  there,  having  a  pile  of  papers  before 
him,  and  with  severe  countenance  proceeds  to  question 
him  more  closely.  He  confesses  Christ  He  will  not 
deny  the  truth.  So  far  his  guilt  is  undoubted  ;  but  they 
say  that  his  confession  is  not  complete,  and,  after  many 
questionings,  send  him  away  to  another  cell,  upon  the 
lower  floor.  It  is  gloomy  and  cold,  no  better  than  a 
Spanish  prison,  not  half  so  good  as  a  cell  in  one  of  our 
county  jails.  He  is  pestered  often  with  visits  from  crafty 
monks,  some  to  coax,  and  some  to  threaten ;  but  they  are 
all  hard,  wearisome  disputers,  and,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
he  can  withstand  them  all,  for  he  has  the  root  of  the  mat- 
ter in  him. 

"  Still  he  will  not  enlarge  his  confession,  as  they  call 
it,  either  to  recant  his  faith  or  to  betray  his  brethren,  and 
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they  cast  him  into  one  of  the  darkest  dungeons,  where  he 
sees  nothing,  nor  hears  any  thing,  except  once  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  when  his  keeper  visits  him  for  a  moment. 
After  long  durance,  he  is  one  day  shaved  and  dressed,  and 
led  once  more  into  the  audience-chamber,  where  he  finds  the 
inquisitors  in  full  force,  together  with  the  ordinary,  that 
is,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  himself  inquisitor  by  virtue 
of  his  office.  They  ask  him  no  questions,  but  the  secre- 
tary reads  him  a  "  monition  of  torture."  This  tells  him 
that  he  already  knows  how  often  he  has  been  admonished 
to  tell  the  truth  entirely  concerning  all  that  he  has  done 
or  said,  or  seen  other  persons  do,  or  heard  them  say,  in 
offense  of  God  our  Lord,  and  against  his  holy  Catholic 
faith,  which  the  holy  mother  Roman  Catholic  Church 
professes  and  teaches,  especially  concerning  certain  things 
laid  to  his  charge,  which  he  has  not  chosen  to  do.  He 
is,  therefore,  admonished,  in  the  name  of  God  and  his 
most  holy  mother,  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  make  a  full  con- 
fession now. 

"  On  this  matter  he  fails  to  satisfy  them,  and  declares 
that  he  is  a  true  Christian,  and  will  not  deny  his  Saviour. 
At  this  word  they  all  rise  up,  turn  toward  the  great  cruci- 
fix, bow  their  heads  low,  crossing  their  hands  upon  their 
breasts,  mutter  a  Latin  prayer,  and  sit  down  again.  The 
secretary  reads  again,  and  this  time  it  is  the  sentence, 
carefully  guarded  with  such  words  as  these :  '  We  make 
a  protestation  that  if  in  the  said  torture  he  should  die,  or 
be  wounded,  or  if  there  be  any  effusion  of  blood,  or  mu- 
tilation of  member,  the  blame  and  charge  must  be  his, 
not  ours,  because  he  would  not  tell  the  truth.'  The 
judges  all  sign  this  paper,  go  away  to  the  chamber  of 
torment  one  by  one,  and  the  Lutheran  is  taken  after 
them. 

"  Being  all  assembled  there,  they  entreat  him  to  tell 
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the  truth,  and  spare  himself  the  torture.     But  he  is  firm, 
and  has  no  more  to  say. 

"  The  tormentor  is  now  called  in,  and  sworn  to  do  his 
business  well  and  faithfully,  and  keep  the  secret  All  this 
he  promises. 

"  But  this  constancy  of  the  good  Lutheran  is  attrib- 
uted to  magic.  They  pretend  to  suspect  that  he  carries 
some  charm  about  him,  by  virtue  of  which  he  could  resist 
the  pain.  To  prevent  this,  they  strip  him  naked,  and,  lest 
even  so  some  charm  should  be  yet  concealed,  the  surgeon 
present,  who  is  also  a  barber,  is  ordered  to  shave  off  the 
hair  from  all  his  body  ;  and  when  this  is  done  the  phy- 
sician and  barber  both  examine  him,  and  certify  that  he  is 
fit  to  undergo  the  torture. 

"Once  more  he  is  told  to  'tell  the  truth;'  but  this  is 
what  he  has  already  done,  and  therefore  he  mounts  the 
rack,  naked. 

"  They  write  down  the  hour  and  minute. 

"  They  bid  him  tell  the  truth,  or  he  must  be  bound  fast. 
He  has  no  more  to  tell.  They  bind  strong  cords  round 
both  arms  and  both  legs,  passing  the  cords  over  pulleys, 
so  that,  by  the  action  of  a  lever,  one  or  all  of  them  may 
be  tightened. 

"  They  bid  him  tell  the  truth,  or  his  right  foot  shall  be 
racked.  He  does  not  say  enough  to  satisfy  the  judges, 
and  the  tormentor  presses  the  lever  and  inflicts  the  first 
pang.  This  extorts  nothing,  therefore  the  left  foot  is  also 
racked.  The  right  arm  and  the  left  arm  next  feel  the 
anguish  of  the  cord,  after  intervals  of  tedious  question- 
ing ;  but  he  endures  it  without  uttering  a  syllable  of  the 
kind  they  want.  This  is  the  first  stage  of  torment  by  the 
rack,  and  is  what  they  call  trampazo. 

"  Now  the  lord  inquisitor  pretends  pity,  and  implores 
him  at  great  length  not  to  let  himself  be  brought  into 
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greater  torment ;  but  there  is  a  greater  torment  for  those 
who  deny  Christ,  and  this  he  prefers  to  that.  The  physi- 
cian and  surgeon  are  now  called  in  again,  pass  their 
hands  over  the  smarting  limbs,  and  certify  that  he  is  still 
fit  for  the  rack.  So  they  command  the  garrote  to  be  laid 
on  him,  which  means  a  set  of  finer  cords,  passed  round 
the  fleshy  parts  of -the  arms  and  thighs.  It  is  done,  and 
he  lies  unmovable  upon  the  rack.  They  give  the  first 
mancuerda,  or  pull,  by  applying  the  lever  to  all  the  liga- 
tures at  once,  which  presses  those  finer,  sharper  cords 
into  the  limbs,  causing  inconceivable  torture ;  then  the 
second — then  the  third — then  the  fourth.*  By  this  time 
the  flesh  is  horribly  slashed  —  by  his  own  fault,  as  they 
say ;  but  his  noble  spirit  is  unsubdued,  and  his  conscience 
is  unscathed.  The  molten  gold  has  glittered  in  the  fur- 
nace, and  it  comes  out  the  purer  for  the  fire.  He  is 
taken  to  the  prison  of  the  holy  house,  there  to  be  tended 
by  the  professional  surgeon  who  declared  him  fit,  and 
when  the  wounds  are  healed  he  is  brought  again,  scarred 
and  exhausted,  into  the  audience  chamber,  to  hear  the 
final  sentence.  The  form  of  sentence  lies  before  us,  and 
concludes  that,  '  having  invoked  the  name  of  Christ,  we 
ought  to  deliver  over,  and  we  do  deliver  over,  the  person 

of  the  said to  the  secular  justice  and  arm,  especially 

to  -  — ,  corregidor  of  this  city,  and  his  lieutenant  in  the 
same  office  ;  whom  we  pray  and  charge  very  affectionate- 
ly, as  we  by  right  best  can,  to  deal  kindly  and  piously 
with  him.' 

"Here  the  inquisitors  profess  to  finish  their  work. 
They  declare  that  the  Church  never  willfully  sheds  blood  ; 
yet  they  have  shed  the  blood  of  this  Lutheran,  and  of 
many  thousand  more.  They  say  that  their  Church  never 

*  They  used  to  favor  females  by  administering  to  them  no  more  than  three 
ol  those  mancuerdas.     "  The  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  are  cruel." 
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takes  life ;  but  they  make  the  chief  magistrate  their  exe- 
cutioner, and  on  a  day  appointed  they  deliver  their  victim 
up,  and  many  of  his  brethren,  to  the  secular  arm  to  be 
burned  alive.  They  superintend  all  the  preparations ; 
their  servants  are  busy  preparing  for  the  spectacle ;  they 
assemble  the  so-called  criminals  in  a  principal  church  to 
hear  a  sermon  of  ceremony,  and  have  their  names  read 
out,  and  the  sentences  repeated ;  they  then  and  there  de- 
liver them  over  to  the  corregidor  of  the  city  and  his  as- 
sistant, to  be  dragged  to  the  stake ;  they  go  in  high  state 
to  the  platform,  erected  at  great  cost,  to  witness  the  exe- 
cution ;  they  confiscate  the  man's  estate  to  pay  the  cost 
of  his  execution ;  they  declare  him  and  his  descendants 
infamous ;  they  hang  up  in  a  church  the  sambenito  he 
wore  when  he  went  to  be  burned,  with  his  name  written 
over  it ;  and  after  all  this  they  say  that  they  have  neither 
shed  blood  nor  taken  life ! 

"  Such  were  the  doings  in  the  Inquisition  in  every  land 
where  the  same  power  has  been  dominant,  and  in  every 
corner  of  that  land.  As  for  the  atrocities  of  the  torture 
chamber,  we  have  described  the  simplest  and  least  hor- 
rible." 


THE    LORDS    OF    THE    MOUNTAIN. 

HASSAN  BEN  SABAH,  known  in  mediaeval  times  as  the 
"  old  man,"  or  Lord,  "  of  the  mountain,"  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  characters  in  history.  He  appears  at 
first  as  a  *' day"  or  missionary,  of  a  secret  Egyptian  socie- 
ty, which  had  its  principal  lodge  in  Cairo.  The  object  of 
this  organization,  though  professedly  scientific,  was  to 
maintain  the  claims  of  the  descendants  of  Mohammed  by 
his  wife  Fatima  against  the  rule  of  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad. 
Its  method  was,  first  to  corrupt  the  faith  of  its  pupils  by 
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teaching  that  "  nothing  was  to  be  believed,  and  that  every 
thing  was  lawful,"  and  then  to  constitute  them  a  myste- 
rious body-guard  of  assassins  around  the  throne  of  the 
descendants  of  Fatima.  It  lived  through  an  entire  cen- 
tury. Thousands  joined  it  in  Arabia  and  Syria,  swearing 
blind  obedience  in  taking  its  initiatory  degrees,  and  only 
learning  its  true  character  as  they  advanced  to  its  ninth, 
or  highest  degree. 

Hassan,  as  stated  above,  was  a"dfojj/,"or  missionary, 
of  this  immoral  order.  His  activity  in  its  behalf  won  him 
distinction  ;  but  it  also  excited  the  envy  of  many  who 
were  in  danger  of  being  eclipsed  by  his  superior  zeal. 
These  envious  men  caused  him  to  be  exiled.  The  ship 
which  bore  him  away  from  Cairo  met  a  fearful  storm. 
Her  officers  and  crew  considered  themselves  lost.  Then, 
amid  the  tumult  and  terrors  of  the  storm,  Hassan,  with 
an  air  of  calm  authority,  stood  up  and  said : — 

"  The  Lord  has  promised  me  that  no  evil  shall  befall 
me."  Shortly  after  the  storm  suddenly  abated.  His  su- 
perstitious companions,  astonished  beyond  measure,  ex- 
claimed :  "  A  miracle !  a  miracle ! "  and  promised  to  be- 
come his  disciples. 

Hassan  proceeded  to  Persia,  preaching  and  making 
many  proselytes,  nominally  to  the  "  Lodge  of  Wisdom" 
at  Cairo,  but  really  in  his  own  interest.  As  soon  as  he 
gained  a  sufficient  number  of  followers,  he  seized  the 
fortress  of  Alamut,  in  the  hills  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
called  it  "  The  House  of  Fortune,"  and  made  it  the  center 
of  a  new  religious  (?)  order,  with  seven,  instead  of  the  nine, 
degrees  of  the  Cairo  lodge.  Of  course,  Hassan  placed 
himself  at  its  head,  with  the  title  of  Seydna,  or  Sidna, 
whence  came  the  Spanish  term  Cid  and  the  Italian 
Signore.  The  order  was  subsequently  called  the  Assas- 
sins, from  hashish,  the  hemp  plant,  which  was  used  by 
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this  heartless  chief  to  intoxicate  his  followers  when  pre- 
paring them  for  some  dangerous  enterprise.  The  title, 
41  Lord  of  the  Mountain,"  was  given  to  the  chief  because 
his  abode  was  either  in  the  mountains  of  Persia  or  of 
Syria,  where  his  castles  were  situated. 

The  principles  of  this  order  were  a  curious  mixture  of 
Islamism,  Christianity,  Judaism,  and  Persic  Magianism. 
But  they  all  culminated  in  the  dogma  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  resided  in  their  chief,  dictating  the  divine  will  to 
him,  so  that  obedience  to  him  was  obedience  to  God. 

Hassan's  disciples  increased  with  wonderful  rapidity. 
He  divided  them  into  two  classes,  "  self-sacrificers "  and 
"  aspirants."  The  former  were  trained  through  the  proc- 
esses of  initiation  to  devote  themselves  absolutely  and 
without  question  to  the  will  of  their  chief.  No  danger 
was  too  great,  no  torture  too  painful,  no  death  too  terri- 
ble, to  deter  them  from  obedience  to  his  commands. 

Living  in  the  solitude  of  his  castled  mountain  height, 
Hassan  gave  himself  to  mystical  meditations  and  fero- 
cious ambition.  His  fanaticism,  like  that  of  the  papal  in- 
quisitors, was  both  saintly  and  bloody.  He  wrote  theo- 
logical treatises,  prayed  long  and  often,  and  gave  orders 
to  murder  a  prince  or  knight  with  equal  self-complacency. 
Was  he  hypocrite  or  fanatic  ? 

Probably  both.  Fanaticism  is  a  species  of  madness. 
It  may  delude  a  man  into  strange  beliefs  concerning  his 
relation  to  the  Highest.  Possibly  Hassan  may  have  fan- 
cied at  times  that  he  was  Heaven's  appointed  scourge  to 
punish  the  children  of  disobedience.  That  he  could  not 
have  been  wholly  a  fanatic  is  evident  from  the  deceptive 
method  he  adopted  to  excite  his  "self-sacrificers"  to  do 
murderous  deeds. 

He  had  a  palace  in  a  lovely  Persian  valley.  It  was  a 
secluded  spot,  surrounded  by  mountains  with  craggy  tops, 
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and  only  approachable  through  narrow  passes,  which  he 
kept  strongly  guarded.  This  delightful  vale  was  made 
into  highly  cultivated  gardens,  adorned  with  luxuriant 
pavilions  furnished  with  Oriental  magnificence,  and  in- 
habited by  lovely  and  charming  women.  In  every  re- 
spect it  was  made  to  resemble,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
Mohammedan  ideal  of  the  celestial  paradise. 

When  Hassan  wished  to  send  a  disciple  on  some  dar- 
ing and  dangerous  errand,  he  first  caused  him  to  be  in- 
toxicated with  hashish.  While  stupefied  by  this  drug 
the  man  was  carried  into  this  enchanting  valley,  and  left 
to  do  as  he  pleased.  On  coming  to  his  senses,  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery,  the  dalliance  of  the  fascinating  creatures 
around  him,  the  luxurious  viands  and  delicious  wines 
upon  which  he  was  feasted,  bewildered  him  into  the  belief 
that  he  was  in  Elysium.  Before  the  illusion  vanished, 
the  but  too  well-instructed  women  beguiled  him  into  an- 
other fit  of  intoxication,  during  which  he  was  carried  back 
to  his  own  home.  At  the  appointed  hour  he  was  sum- 
moned into  the  presence  of  Hassan,  who  said  :— 

"  I  have  once  permitted  thee  to  enjoy  the  bliss  of  Par- 
adise. Do  my  bidding,  and  thou  shalt  luxuriate  in  such 
delights  the  rest  of  thy  life." 

The  poor  dupe,  believing  the  words  of  his  wily  chief, 
was  then  ready  to  go  on  any  errand  of  crime  or  propagand- 
ism  that  Hassan  chose  to  dictate.  He  was  thenceforth 
a  fanatic  indeed ;  but,  surely,  the  villain  who  had  duped 
him  was  in  that  deception,  if  not  in  every  thing,  a  con- 
summate hypocrite ! 

Strange,  indeed,  was  the  devotion  of  his  deceived  fol- 
lowers. Having  received  his  order  to  kill  a  specified  vic- 
tim, the  self-sacrificer  clothed  himself  in  a  white  tunic 
and  red  sash,  symbols  to  him  of  his  own  innocence  and 
of  the  doomed  one's  blood.  Thus  clad  he  set  forth  on 
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his  errand  of  blood.     No  matter  how  distant  the  prey, 
nor  how  perilous  it  might  be  to  attempt  his  life,  the  as- 
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sassin  never  shrunk  from  his  frightful  mission ;  nor  did 
his  dagger  often  fail  to  drink  the  doomed  one's  blood. 

One  example  of  their  deadly  work  is  the  well-known 
case  of  Conrad  of  Montferrat,  who,  for  some  unknown 
reason,  was  doomed  to  die  by  the  terrible  "  Lord  of  the 
Mountain."  The  fearful  task  was  assigned  to  two  of  the 

o 
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"  self-sacrificers,"  who,  intruding  themselves  into  their  vic- 
tim's court,  requested  Christian  baptism.  The  prince  or- 
dered his  priests  to  perform  the  sacred  rite.  The  false 
converts  pretended  great  devotion  both  to  the  unsuspect- 
ing Conrad  and  to  their  new  religion.  They  contrived 
to  keep  near  his  person,  behaving  very  devoutly.  When 
a  favorable  moment  came,  they  stabbed  him.  One  of 
them  hid  in  a  church,  but,  hearing  that  the  prince  was 
not  dead,  he  forced  himself  into  the  dying  man's  presence, 
and  stabbed  him  again.  The  wretch  was  arrested  and 
put  to  death  by  cruel  tortures,  but  he  uttered  no  plaint, 
dying  more  like  a  hero  than  a  murderer ! 

Hassan  made  his  name  terrible  by  such  deeds  as 
this.  Kings  feared  him.  Princes  trembled  at  the  men- 
tion of  his  name.  The  chivalric  Knights  Templar  alone 
dared  to  defy  him.  Some  monarchs  bearing  the  Chris- 
tian name,  to  their  everlasting  infamy,  even  hired  him  to 
slay  their  rivals.  A  Persian  caliph,  who  had  threatened 
the  dispersion  of  the  order,  found  a  dagger  on  his  pillow 
one  morning  with  a  letter  from  Hassan,  saying:— 

'•  What  has  been  placed  beside  thy  head  may  be 
planted  in  thy  heart !" 

Hassan's  thirst  for  crime  increased  with  indulgence. 
Age  did  not  diminish  it.  His  two  sons  offended  him, 
one  by  killing  a  "day"  or  missionary,. the  other  by  tasting 
wine.  He  slew  them  both  with  his  own  hand !  His  real 
reason  for  this  unnatural  crime,  as  is  supposed  by  some 
historians,  was  their  unconcealed  desire  to  succeed  him. 
It  was  not  his  wish  to  found  a  dynasty,  but  only  a  secret 
order. 

His  successors  in  office  inherited  his  marvelous  power 
over  the  initiated.  Henry,  Count  of  Champaigne,  visited 
the  fortress  of  one  of  them,  who,  to  show  his  power,  made 
a  sign  to  two  of  his  followers.  They  instantly  stabbed 
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thrinsrlvr,.  ami  fell  dead  at  the  feet  of  the  startled  count 
Seeing  the  terror  of  his  guest  in  the  working  of  his  coun- 
tenance, the  Lord  of  the  Mountain  said  :— 

"  Say  but  the  word,  and  at  a  sign  from  me  you  shall 
see  them  all  thus  on  the  ground ! " 

At  another  time  the  sultan  sent  an  embassador  to 
demand  the  submission  of  the  Assassins.  Turning  to 
one  of  the  faithful,  the  Lord  of  the  Mountain  said  : — 

"Kill  thyself!" 

In  a  moment  the  submissive  creature  unhesitatingly 
plunged  his  dagger  into  his  breast.  To  another  the  lord 
said,  "  Throw  thyself  from  this  tower."  The  man  obeyed. 
Then,  addressing  the  embassador,  the  proud  chief  coolly 
remarked : — 

"  Seventy  thousand  followers  obey  me  in  the  same 
manner.  This  is  my  reply  to  your  master." 

He,  no  doubt,  spoke  truly,  excepting  that  he  exag- 
gerated the  number  of  his  disciples,  which,  it  is  thought, 
never  exceeded  forty  thousand.  That  such  an  army  of 
assassins  could  be  perpetuated  and  actively  employed 
through  a  century  and  a  half  is  one  of  the  greatest  mar- 
vels in  human  history.  One  is  surprised  that  sovereigns 
and  people,  Mussulmen  and  Christians,  did  not  make 
common  cause  against  such  organized  terrorism.  That 
they  did  not  do  so  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  depth 
and  violence  of  the  religious  prejudices  which  separated 
the  followers  of  Christ  from  the  disciples  of  the  false 
prophet,  ami  of  the  mutual  jealousies  of  princes  which 
prevented  them  from  having  faith  enough  in  each  other 
to  combine  for  the  destruction  of  a  common  enemy. 

Happily  for  society,  all  such  combinations  of  men  con- 
tain within  themselves  the  seeds  of  their  own  destruction. 
Crime  destroys  the  work  of  crime.  The  lust  of  blood, 
the  hate,  the  perfidy,  the  fear  begotten  by  the  training 
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and  work  of  the  order,  finally  reacted  upon  its  own  mem- 
bers. They  began  to  doubt,  to  fear,  and  to  kill  one  an- 
other. Revenge  followed  on  the  heels  of  the  murderer, 
until  the  descendants  of  Hassan  became  a  terror  to  each 
other,  and  the  victims  of  torturing  remorse.  Then,  in 
1254,  the  sword  of  Holagoo,  a  Mogul  Tartar  prince,  was 
boldly  drawn  against  them.  Many  of  their  strong  places 
were  taken  from  them.  Their  power  was  broken.  Some 
years  later  they  were  totally  extirpated  by  an  Egyptian 
army,  and  the  world  delivered  from  a  great  curse,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  was  a  reproach  upon  humanity. 


MOHAMMEDAN    DEVOTEES. 


PART    FIFTH. 


ROMANCE  OF  MODERN  MISSIONS. 


"The  Lord  hath  made  bare  his  holy  arm  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  nations  ; 
and  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  see  the  salvation  of  our  God." — ISAIAH. 


"  Spread,  mighty  Gospel,  spread  thy  soaring  wings  ! 

Gather  thy  scattered  ones  from  every  land  ; 
Call  home  the  wanderers  to  the  King  of  kings  ; 

Proclaim  them  all  thine  own;  'tis  Christ's  command!" 

C.  ASHWORTH. 

"They  never  fail  who  die 
In  a  great  cause." 


PART   V. 
ROMANCE    OF    MODERN'  MISSIONS. 


HEROIC   JESUIT   MISSIONARIES. 

THE  story  of  the  travels,  adventures,  hardships,  and 
self-sacrifices  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  what  was 
in  former  times  French  America  reads  more  like  a  wild 
romance  than  a  sober  record  of  facts.  Whatever  we  may 
think  of  their  faith,  their  motives,  their  teaching,  and  their 
influence,  it  is  impossible  for  a  liberal  mind  to  doubt  their 
sincerity,  or  to  refrain  from  admiring  their  heroic  daring, 
their  wonderful  endurance,  and  their  martyr-like  self- 
denial. 

They  were  invited  to  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
by  Champlain,  the  French  explorer,  colonist,  and  founder 
of  Quebec.  That  bold  adventurer,  finding  it  impossible 
to  plant  the  lilies  of  France  over  the  vast  wilderness 
which  spread  itself  without  apparent  limits  around  the 
rivers  and  lakes  of  Canada,  because  of  the  warlike  dispo- 
sition and  unrelenting  hostility  of  the  Indian  nations,  in- 
voked the  cunning  and  assistance  of  the  Jesuit  fathers. 
His  object  was  to  secure  trade  and  empire  for  his  coun- 
try;  theirs  was  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  to  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  brave  Brebeuf  led  the  little  band  of  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries up  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Ottawa  to  St. 
Mary's  Straits.  His  way  led,  says  Bancroft,  "  through  a 
region  horrible  with  forests.  All  day  long  they  must  wade 
or  handle  the  oar.  At  five  and  thirty  waterfalls  the  canoes 
were  to  be  carried  on  the  shoulders  for  leagues  through 
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thickest  woods  and  over  the  roughest  regions ;  fifty  times 
they  were  to  be  dragged  by  hand  through  shallows  and 
rapids  over  sharpest  stones."  They  had  to  encounter 
heat,  cold,  hunger,  thirst,  fatigue,  and  disease,  and,  more 
terrible  than  all,  the  arrows  and  tomahawks  of  the  savage 
Iroquois.  Raymbault,  after  aiding  in  establishing  a  mis- 
sion at  St.  Mary,  succumbed  to  disease,  and  died  the 
victim  of  consumption.  Jouges  was  captured  by  the  Mo- 
hawks upon  the  St.  Lawrence,  carried  a  prisoner  to  the 
Mohawk  River,  compelled  to  run  the  gauntlet  in  several 
villages,  to  suffer  the  torment  of  hunger  and  thirst,  and 
the  pangs  of  all  the  tortures  which  Indian  vengeance  and 
ingenuity  could  inflict. 

Bressani  was  another  victim  of  savage  fury.  He  was 
beaten,  mangled,  mutilated,  driven  barefoot  over  rough 
paths,  through  briers  and  thickets ;  scourged  by  a  whole 
village,  burned,  tortured,  scarred,  and  made  to  witness 
the  death  of  a  brother  missionary,  whom  the  savages 
boiled  and  ate.  His  endurance  almost  exceeds  belief. 
He  seemed  to  wear  a  charmed  life,  and  lived  to  be  re- 
deemed from  captivity  by  the  humane  Dutch  colonists  of 
the  Hudson  River. 

Father  Jouges,  after  being  redeemed  also  by  the 
Dutch,  bravely  volunteered  to  visit  the  Mohawks  as  an 
envoy  of  peace.  His  old  persecutors  received  him  kindly 
at  first,  but  finally  charged  him  with  blighting  their  har- 
vest-fields by  his  enchantments,  and  then  killed  him.  He 
received  the  death-blow  with  sublime  serenity.  His  mur- 
derers hung  his  bleeding  head  on  the  palisades  of  their 
village,  and  contemptuously  cast  his  body  into  the  Mo- 
hawk. 

A  little  later  Brebeuf  and  Lallemand  were  captured 
by  the  Iroquois  during  a  raid  upon  the  French  settle- 
ments. They  were  doomed  to  die  by  the  lingering  tor- 
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tiin-s  df  ;i  slow  fire.  Their  sufferings  were  indescribable, 
but  they  endured  them  with  a  heroic  patience  never  ex- 
celled by  martyrs  in  any  age. 

At  times  those  intrepid  missionaries  stood  almost 
alone  amid  the  countless  savages  of  the  Northern  Wil- 
derness. The  colony,  unaided  by  the  mother  country, 
and  without  a  military  force,  was  in  danger  of  extinction. 
But  the  brave  Jesuits  never  flinched.  Like  Napoleon's 
brave  Old  Guard,  they  could  die ;  they  could  not  surren- 
der. Defying  danger  in  every  form,  they  pushed  out  in 
advance  of  the  Bourbon  lilies.  "  The  history  of  their 
labors,"  says  Bancroft,  "  is  connected  with  the  origin  of 
every  celebrated  town  in  the  annals  of  French  America. 
Not  a  river  was  entered,  not  a  cape  was  turned,  but  a 
Jesuit  led  the  way." 

Their  example  was  contagious.  The  story  of  their 
sufferings,  repeated  in  France,  fired  the  hearts  of  their 
brethren  with  noble  enthusiasm.  They,  too,  would  die  if 
needful ;  but,  let  the  cost  in  suffering  and  life  be  what  it 
might,  the  cross  should  be  planted  in  the  wilds  of  Amer- 
ica. The  savage  tribes  who  had  tasted  the  blood  of  their 
martyred  representatives  should  yet  be  made  to  feel  its 
.heavenly  power.  Inspired  by  this  exalted  purpose,  "Jes- 
uits and  monks  of  every  order  began  to  flock  to  Quebec 
and  Montreal,  ready  to  commence  the  work  of  Christian 
benevolence." 

Their  enthusiasm  had  its  reward.  After  a  score  of 
years  the  Indians  yielded  so  far  as  to  receive  the  mission- 
aries in  peace.  The  cross  was  planted  by  La  Moyne  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mohawk,  by  Chaumonot  and  Dablon  in 
the  villages  of  the  Onondagas  and  Senecas,  by  Mesnard 
among  the  wigwams  of  the  Cayugas.  "The  influence  of 
the  missionaries  was  felt  from  the  Mohawk  to  the  Gene- 
see  River."  Christian  hymns  were  chanted  by  savage 
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lips,  and  thousands  of  tawny  braves  turned  from  their  old 
superstitions,  and  bowed  with  wonder  and  admiration  be- 


INDIAN  SUPERSTITION — OFFERING  FOOD  TO  THE  DEAD. 

fore  the  pictures  of  the  Virgin  and  of  Jesus  with  which 
the  Jesuits  adorned  their  humble  chapels. 

Alas  for  the  reputation  of  the  Catholic  Church ! 
These  seeming  triumphs  of  the  cross  wrought  little  or  no 
change  in  the  character  of  its  converts.  Their  senses 
and  their  imaginations  had  been  captured,  but  their  minds 
remained  unenlightened,  their  hearts  unchanged.  They 
had  been  won  to  the  Church,  but  not  to  Christ.  Hence 
it  came  to  pass  that  they  were  soon  engaged  in  a  war  of 
extermination,  and  when  they  brought  home  their  cap- 
tives, they  burned  even  women  and  children  in  sight  of 
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that  very  cross,  the  symbol  of  love  and  peace,  to  which 
they  had  so  recently  professed  allegiance.  One  cannot 
help  wondering  whether  those  self-sacrificing  Jesuits  ever 
questioned  themselves  with  respect  to  the  intrinsic  pow- 
erlessness  of  their  methods  when  tested  by  their  influence 
over  the  character  of  their  tawny  converts. 

Whatever  might  have  been  their  secret  questionings, 
they  kept  on  in  their  old  way.  Speedily  penetrating  the 
distant  West  as  far  as  Lake  Superior,  Mesnard,  now  an 
old  man,  "  entered  the  path  that  was  red  with  the  blood 
of  his  predecessors."  One  day,  while  on  his  way  to  the 
Hurons,  and  while  his  attendant  was  carrying  his  canoe 
across  a  portage,  he  lost  his  way,  and  perished,  probably 
by  starvation,  for  he  was  never  seen  again  !  It  was  an 
awful  death  to  die  ! 

When  these  self-denying  missionaries  were  a  thou- 
sand miles  beyond  the  chief  seat  of  French  power  on  the 
St.  Lawrence,  they  were  told  of  a  delightful  land,  and  a 
"  Great  River "  which  flowed  "  neither  toward  the  north 
nor  toward  the  east"  They  were  eager  to  explore  it 
One  of  their  number,  the  gentle  Marquette,  resolved  to 
discover  this  region  of  romance  and  this  unknown  stream. 
In  common  with  many  others,  he  shared  the  belief  that 
the  mysterious  river  might  afford  a  direct  route  to  China 
or  to  the  Southern  Ocean,  and  he  secretly  resolved  to  be 
its  discoverer.  In  pursuance  of  this  purpose  he  made 
himself  familiar  with  the  language  of  the  Illinois  Indians. 
He  was  admirably  fitted  to  perform  the  part  of  an  ex- 
plorer, not  only  because  of  his  power  of  physical  endur- 
ance, but  also  because  of  his  peculiar  moral  qualities. 
His  wonderful  gentleness  and  his  tender  affection  had 
won  the  love  of  the  Huron  tribes.  He  was  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Indian  character  that  he  knew  how  to 
touch  its  springs  and  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  red 
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men,  always  suspicious  of  the  white  invaders  of  their 
forests  and  hunting  grounds.  There  is  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  his  power  over  the  Hurons,  as  well  as  of  their 
superstitious  disposition,  in  the  fact  that  "  for  years  after 
his  death,  when  overtaken  in  their  frail  barks  by  the 
storms  on  Lake  Michigan,  it  is  said  they  called  on  the 
name  of  Marquette,  and  the  winds  ceased  and  the  waves 
were  still ! "  We  smile  at  their  blind  simplicity.  Yet 
what  was  their  faith  in  the  dead  monk  but  the  legitimate 
fruit  of  his  papistical  teaching  respecting  the  intercessory 
powers  of  departed  saints  ? 

In  the  spring  of  1673,  accompanied  by  a  Quebec 
trader,  named  Joliet,  and  five  other  French  adventurers, 
Marquette  coasted  along  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan to  Green  Bay.  Ascending  Fox  River,  he  met  the 
Fox  River  Indians  in  council,  won  their  favor,  obtained 
two  guides,  and  journeyed  on  to  the  Wisconsin  River. 
Here  his  guides  refused  to  proceed.  The  Indian  nations 
in  the  valley  of  the  Great  River — the  Mississippi — they 
said,  were  fierce,  and  would  kill  them.  There  were  mon- 
sters in  that  fearful  stream.  Above  all,  there  was  a  de- 
mon "  that  buried  in  the  boiling  waters  all  who  ventured 
upon  them.  He  had  better  go  back." 

"  Thank  you  for  your  good  advice,"  replied  Marquette 
courteously,  "but  I  cannot  take  it.  The  salvation  of 
souls  is  at  stake,  and  for  that,"  he  added,  in  the  grand, 
heroic  spirit  of  the  true  missionary,  "  I  should  be  over- 
joyed to  give  my  life." 

The  guides  returned.  Marquette  descended  the  Wis- 
consin to  the  Mississippi.  He  was  charmed  with  the 
verdant  islands  and  splendid  scenery  of  that  magnificent 
stream.  One  hundred  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Wisconsin  he  discovered  an  Indian  trail  on  its  western 
shore.  The  brave  missionary  and  the  fearless  Joliet 
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landed,  and  followed  the  trail  several  miles,  until  they 
came  in  sight  of  an  Indian  village.  Knowing  that  they 
might  meet  with  a  hostile  reception,  Marquette  com- 
mended himself  and  his  companion  to  God.  They  then 
uttered  a  loud  cry.  Four  chiefs  came  out  to  meet  and 
conduct  them  to  the  village.  The  council  assembled. 
Marquette  told  them  of  the  one  true  God,  whom  he  had 
come  to  make  known,  and  then,  with  the  shrewdness  of  a 
politician,  spoke  of  the  warlike  French  nation,  which  had 
humbled  the  Iroquois  braves.  This  latter  news  pleased 
the  council,  which  bade  him  welcome,  feasted  him  six 
days,  and  when  he  left  hung  the  sacred  calumet,  brilliant 
with  beautiful  feathers,  around  his  neck.  This  peace 
pipe  was  to  be  a  passport  and  safeguard  among  the  tribes 
of  the  great  Mississippi  valley. 

Again  did  the  adventurous  missionary  launch  his 
canoe  and  continue  his  descent  of  the  river.  Floating 
past  its  confluence  with  the  turbid  Missouri  and  the 
sparkling  Ohio,  he 
paused,  at  last,  be- 
fore a  village  of  the 
Michigamus,  in  lati- 
tude 338.  The  armed 
savages  greeted  his 
appearance  with  ter- 
r  i  fie  w  a  r-w  hoops, 
yells,  and  other  dem- 
onstrations of  hos- 
tility. Marquette, 
fearless  as  a  warrior, 
rose  in  his  canoe  and  held  alcft  the  sacred  calumet 
"God  touched  the  hearts"  of  the  yelling  savages,  says 
the  trustful  missionary.  They  ceased  their  war  cries, 
listened  to  his  peaceful  words,  received  him  and  his  fol- 
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lower  kindly,  and,  after  feasting  him  generously  several 
days,  permitted  him  to  proceed. 

His  next  stop  was  with  Indians  who  did  not  speak 
the  Algonquin  dialects.  He  had  to  talk  to  them  through 
an  interpreter.  His  ignorance  of  the  language,  the  fall- 
ing off  of  his  "  stores,"  the  advancing  season — it  was  now 
the  middle  of  July — and  the  fact  that  he  had  learned  the 
direction  of  the  stream,  determined  him  to  return,  and 
not  risk  his  life  among  the  unknown  tribes  further  down. 
What  he  and  his  little  party  endured  in  their  toilsome 
ascent  of  the  stream  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Illinois  they  quitted  the  Mississippi,  and 
paddled  up  the  former  more  gentle  stream.  By  Septem- 
ber Marquette  was  once  more  at  his  missionary  post 
among  the  Hurons,  while  Joliet  proceeded  to  Quebec  to 
report  the  success  of  their  expedition. 

There  was  great  joy  among  the  French  colonists  over 
this  discovery  of  the  Mississippi  from  the  north,  because 
it  gave  them  a  conventional  claim  to  the  vast  territory 
through  which  it  and  its  tributaries  flowed,  and  because 
they  supposed  that  its  waters  emptied  themselves  into  the 
South  Sea,  and  that  consequently  it  was  the  route  to  China. 
The  Te  Deum  was  sung  in  the  cathedral  at  Quebec. 
Joliet  received  a  grant  of  the  island  of  Anticosti.  Fa- 
ther Marquette  inwardly  rejoiced  over  the  fact  that  he 
had  immortalized  his  name.  His  reward  was  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  had  done  his  duty  to  his  country,  to 
the  untutored  savages,  to  his  order,  and  to  God. 

We  might  record  the  toils  and  sufferings  of  many 
other  Jesuit  missionaries  who  did  heroic  service  for  their 
Church  in  planting  its  symbols  among  the  Indians  of  the 
vast  forests  which  have  been  swept  away  before  the  ad- 
vance of  civilization.  But  the  above  are  representative 
cases.  They  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  character  and 
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labors  of  a  class  of  men  whom  one  cannot  help  both  pity- 
ing and  admiring.  For  their  unexcelled  toils  and  heroic 
self-sacrifices  we  must  crown  their  memories  with  honor. 
But  they  were  mistaken  men.  They  did  not  comprehend 
the  gospel  which  they  thought  they  were  preaching. 
The  gospel  of  Romanism  is  not  the  gospel  of  the  New 
Testament.  It  exalts  the  Church  into  the  throne  of 
Jesus.  It  seeks  to  establish  the  authority  of  the  Church^ 
not  of  Jesus,  over  the  human  conscience.  Hence  it  fails 
to  make  men  either  happy  or  pure.  It  can  flourish  amid 
an  all-abounding  immorality,  which  it  is  utterly  powerless 
to  overcome.  It  does  not  and  cannot  ethically  improve 
its  converts.  It  did  not  win  our  American  Indians  from 
their  savage  vices.  Neither  has  it  elevated  the  Indians 
in  South  America,  where  it  has  had  free  scope  for  cent- 
uries. In  Europe  vice  grows  with  its  successes.  In 
America  its  followers  grovel  in  moral  degradation.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  has  always  had  a  marvelous  power  to  pro- 
duce devotees  such  as  the  Jesuits  above-named.  We  sup- 
pose the  philosophy  of  this  power  is  to  be  found  in  the 
control  it  wins,  by  its  educational  processes,  over  the 
moral  nature  of  its  subjects,  by  which  they  superstitiously 
accept  the  voice  of  the  Church  as  the  voice  of  God. 
God  speaks  through  the  Church,  they  think,  blessing 
whom  she  blesses,  cursing  whom  she  curses.  Hence 
what  is  done  for  her  is  done  for  the  Most  High.  It  is  a 
ruinous  error.  We  may  justly  pity  its  victims,  and  honor 
them,  too,  for  their  tireless  zeal,  regretting  meanwhile  that 
it  was  not  directed  by  a  better  conception  of  the  Gospel, 
and  thinking  what  a  marvelous  work  for  mankind  those 
Jesuits  would  have  accomplished  had  they  been  enlight- 
ened Protestants ! 
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A  NOBLE  ACT  AND  A  HEROIC  SACRIFICE. 

FEW  spectacles  charm  the  imagination  or  thrill  the 
heart  more  than  those  in  which  a  few  resolute  men  boldly 
attack  multitudes  sufficiently  numerous  to  overwhelm  and 
crush  them.  It  is  this  vast  inequality  between  the  con- 
tending forces  which  lifts  the  battle  between  the  Greek 
and  the  Persian  at  Thermopylae,  the  victorious  advance 
of  Cortez  into  Mexico,  and  the  marvelous  exploits  of  Pi- 
zarro  in  Peru,  into  the  realm  of  romance.  The  mind  is 
filled  with  amazement  as  it  views  the  rash  daring,  the 
undaunted  courage,  the  inexhaustible  self-reliance  which 
conquers  forces  that  appear  immeasurably  superior  to 
those  by  which  they  are  overcome. 

To  the  contemplative  mind  there  is  still  greater  moral 
grandeur  in  the  act  of  the  Christian  missionary,  who,  cut- 
ting loose  from  all  the  ties  of  human  affection,  places 
himself  alone  and  single-handed  in  the  midst  of  millions 
of  heathens  or  Mohammedans,  for  the  purpose  of  preach- 
ing a  gospel  which  is  opposed  to  the  current  of  their 
ideas,  to  their  general  practice,  and  their  strongest  preju- 
dices. He  is  one  against  many  opposers. 

Such  a  noble  deed  was  done  by  the  Rev.  William 
Butler,  D.D.,  the  pioneer  missionary  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  India,  when,  in  1856,  he  arrived  in 
Lucknow,  with  no  companion  but  his  heroic  wife.  He 
there  announced  his  purpose  to  make  that  city  the  cen- 
tral point  of  missionary  operations,  intended  to  embrace  the 
kingdom  of  Oude  and  the  Province  of  Rohilcund,  con- 
taining a  population  of  more  than  eighteen  millions  of 
souls.  So  quixotic  did  this  proposal  appear  to  a  member 
of  the  British  Government,  familiar  with  the  character  of 
the  people,  that  he  said  to  Dr.  Butler  :— 

"  Look  at  the  people.     Consider  their  inveterate  prej- 
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udices,  the  venerable  character  of  their  systems,  and  then 
ask  yourself  if  it  is  likely  any  thing  can  be  done  here. 
Sir,  it  will  be  madness  to  try.  Your  life  will  not  be  safe 
if  you  make  the  attempt.  You  had  better  retrace  your 
steps  to  Calcutta,  and  take  the  first  ship  that  sails  for 
America." 

Nothing  daunted  by  these  discouraging  words,  our 
persistent  missionary  waited  upon  Sir  James  Outram, 
one  of  the  bravest  generals  in  the  British  army.  After 
listening  to  the  doctor's  statement  of  his  plan,  he  too 
replied  :— 

"  If  you  stand  up  in  the  bazaar  to  preach,  without  mili- 
tary protection,  the  rage  of  the  Mohammedan  and  the 
Hindu  will  know  no  bounds.  They  will  kill  you,  sir. 
The  thing  ought  not  to  be  attempted  here." 

"  General,"  rejoined  the  still  undaunted  missionary, 
"  Christ,  whose  commission  I  obey,  will  see  to  my  per- 
sonal safety.  My  success  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Only  the  duty  of  preaching  to  these  people  is 
mine." 

The  warrior  shrugged  his  shoulders.  He  could  fear- 
lessly lead  a  forlorn  hope  into  a  deadly  breach,  but  he 
could  not  comprehend  the  moral  courage  which  stood 
ready  to  dare  the  fury  of  hostile  thousands  by  preaching 
Jesus. 

The  missionary  might  have  been  torn  to  pieces  had 
he  opened  his  mission  in  Lucknow  at  that  time.  The 
spirit  of  the  impending  Sepoy  Rebellion  was  firing  men's 
hearts,  and  it  might  have  sacrificed  the  good  doctor.  But 
he  could  find  no  house  in  which  to  live  in  the  city,  neither 
as  yet  had  he  found  an  interpreter.  Hence  he  was  com- 
pelled to  quit  its  walls  and  seek  both  elsewhere. 

In  seeking  the  latter  at  Allahabad,  he  fortunately  met 
a  native,  whose  heroic  spirit  was  akin  to  his  own.  His 
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name  was  Joel.  He  was  a  young  man  of  twenty-two,  an 
orphan,  who.  had  been  trained  from  boyhood  in  the  school 
of  the  missionaries  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Church 


JOEL. 


in  that  city.     His  wife,  four  years  younger  than  himself, 
was   "a  lovely,  gentle  girl,"   named   Emma.     They   had 
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one  little  babe.  Their  home  was  with  Emma's  widowed 
mother,  whose  name  was  Peggy.  She  doted  upon  her 
delicate  daughter.  The  family  was  a  happy  one — it  was 
a  Christian  household  in  a  heathen  land. 

Would  Joel  consent  to  go  with  Dr.  Butler,  three  hun- 
dred miles  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  to  interpret  his 
words  to  a  strange,  fanatical  people  who  had  never  heard 
the  Gospel  ?  This  was  a  very  grave  question  for  a  young 
Christian,  brought  up,  and  living  hitherto,  under  the  pro- 
tecting wing  of  a  missionary  establishment.  Joel,  after 
giving  it  due  consideration,  replied  :— 

"  Yes,  I  will  go  if  Emma  and  her  mother  will  con- 
sent." 

"Well,"  rejoined  Dr.  Butler,  "go  and  ask  Emma 
first." 

Joel  stated  the  matter  to  his  "  brave  little  wife,"  and 
she,  in  the  spirit  of  a  true  wife  and  faithful  Christian, 
said  : — 

"  Yes,  Joel,  I  will  go  wherever  you  go." 

Peggy's  consent  was  yet  to  be  obtained.  Every  thing 
hinged  upon  her  determination.  So  the  doctor  went  with 
Joel  to  see  the  good  woman.  She  greeted  their  entrance 
to  her  humble  home  with  a  sweet  smile.  An  awkward 
pause  ensued.  Neither  the  missionary  nor  the  husband 
felt  willing  to  ask  that  poor  woman  to  part  with  a  beloved 
daughter,  who,  with  her  infant  grandchild,  was  the  delight 
of  her  life.  It  seemed  cruel  to  ask  her  to  make  such  a 
sacrifice.  But  it  had  to  be  done,  and  the  doctor  finally 
opened  his  case,  stated  his  need,  and  concluded  by  say- 
ing :— 

"Joel  is  my  choice.  I  have  met  no  one  who  can  help 
me  as  he  can.  He  is  willing  to  go,  so  is  Emma,  if  you  will 
consent." 

Peggy  had  been  born  and  educated  in  the  darkness  of 
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heathenism,  but  divine  light  had  shined  upon  the  dark- 
ness, and  guided  her  to  Him  whose  death  is  the  life  of 
the  world.  No  greater  sacrifice  could  be  asked  of  her 


than  to  part  with  Emma,  and  to  be  left  to  the  loneliness 
of  her  widowhood.     She  saw  at  a  glance  the  greatness  of 
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the  demand  made  upon  her.  Her  heart  swelled.  Tears 
rose  unbidden  to  her  eyes.  There  was  a  conflict  in  her 
breast  between  her  love  for  Christ  and  her  affection  for 
Emma.  Very  soon,  however,  the  former  conquered,  and 
she  replied  in  words  which,  says  Dr.  Butler,  "  I  would 
write  in  letters  of  gold  if  I  could." 

"  Sahib,"  said  she,  "  the  Saviour  came  down  from 
heaven  to  give  himself  for  me,  and  why  should  I  not 
give  my  daughter  to  his  work?" 

This  was  a  truly  sublime  answer.  In  making  it  that 
poor  woman  lifted  herself  into  the  same  heroic  rank  as 
that  in  which  the  doctor  himself  stood.  She  had  her 
reward  in  Joel's  success,  first  as  an  interpreter,  and  after- 
ward as  a  useful  preacher  of  the  Gospel  to  his  fellow- 
countrymen.  In  heaven  she  will  surely  share  in  the  glory 
of  Joel's  crown. 

The  story  of  modern  mission  work  is  full  of  such 
romantic  incidents  as  we  have  related  in  this  sketch. 
Such  acts  live  in  one's  imagination  as  things  of  beauty ; 
but  to  make  them  joys  forever  one  must  make  them  the 
seeds  of  self-sacrificing  endeavor. 


A  MISSIONARY  TRAGEDY. 

IF  heroism  consists  in  self-sacrifice  for  the  benefit  of 
others — if  the  loftiest  heroism  be  that  which  derives  its 
inspiration  from  heavenly  love,  and  which  works  out  its 
plans  amid  long-continued  sufferings  joyfully  endured — 
then  Captain  Gardiner,  of  the  British  navy,  and  Dr. 
Richard  Williams,  with  their  associates  in  missionary  en- 
terprise, must  be  ranked  among  the  noblest  of  heroes. 
For  among  the  noble  army  of  martyrs  and  soldiers  of 
Jesus,  none  can  be  found  who  wrought  from  purer  mo- 
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tives,  planned  more  difficult,  not  to  say  romantic,  work, 
or  endured  protracted  and  cruel  sufferings  with  greater 
fortitude  and  joy  than  they.  Let  us  briefly  glance  at 
them  and  their  work. 

Captain  Gardiner  held  a  commission  in  the  British 
navy,  but  carried  a  higher  inspiration  in  his  breast  than 
desire  for  naval  renown.  While  in  South  America  his 
heart  was  moved  with  pity  for  its  degraded  native  In- 
dians, and  he  solemnly  consecrated  his  life  and  fortune 
to  an  attempt  to  give  the  Gospel  to  the  unpromising 
natives  of  Patagonia.  He  returned  to  England,  and  made 
known  his  project. 

Enthusiasm  is  contagious.  The  worthy  captain  com- 
municated the  fire  of  his  zeal  to  enough  of  his  friends  to 
'constitute  a  committee,  and  to  obtain  means  for  his  voy- 
age to  Patagonia,  accompanied  with  a  catechist.  On  land- 
ing, however,  they  found  the  Indians  so  thievish  and  vio- 
lent that,  after  a  brief  stay  among  them,  the  missionaries 
were  glad  to  take  refuge  on  board  a  ship,  and  to  return 
to  their  native  land. 

If  defeated,  the  heroic  captain  was  not  discouraged. 
He  proposed  to  make  a  second  attempt,  not  on  the  main- 
land of  Patagonia,  but  on  the  Fuegian  Islands.  He  would 
carry  a  decked  boat  with  him,  and  follow  the  restless  In- 
dians from  island  to  island.  Again  his  enthusiasm  won 
money  from  his  admiring  friends,  and  in  1848  he  reap- 
peared off  the  coast  of  Patagonia.  Once  more  he  failed 
•because  his  means  were  insufficient,  and  once  more  he 
returned  to  his  English  home  defeated,  yet  not  dis- 
mayed. 

But  by  this  time  the  patience  of  his  supporters  was 
well-nigh  exhausted.  They  began  to  regard  him  as  a 
religious  knight-errant,  bent  on  an  impracticable  scheme. 
"Why,"  they  asked,  "spend  money  on  such  savages  as  the 
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wandering  Patagonians?  Why  not  attempt  mission  work 
among  the  teeming  millions  of  Africa  or  India?" 

"  The  Patagonians  have  souls,"  he  responded.  "  Our 
ships  sail  near  their  coasts  and  islands  ingoing  through  the 
Straits  of  Magellan.  By  converting  the  islanders  we  can 
gain  access  to  the  natives  on  the  main  land,  back  to  the 
Andes.  Patagonia  must  be  won  for  Christ." 

Christian  zeal  triumphed  once  more  over  British  cau- 
tion. This  man  was  offering  his  life;  should  not  others 
give  their  money?  It  was  given.  Two  launches,  with 
small  boats  as  tenders,  were  built.  One  was  to  be  a  float- 
ing mission  house,  the  other  a  store-ship.  Able  seamen 
were  selected.  Catechists  were  called  for  to  join  the 
expedition. 

Th;s  call  met  the  eye  of  a  dlvoted  Christian  physician 
named  Richard  Williams.  He  was  a  very  extraordinary 
character.  In  his  youth  and  early  manhood  he  had 
doubted  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion.  During  a 
sickness  of  a  very  remarkable  nature  he  had  been  sud- 
denly and  powerfully  awakened,  and  soundly  converted. 
Subsequently  he  had  lived  a  life  of  much  Christian  labor. 
He  was  now  enjoying  large  success  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession. But  Captain  Gardiner's  call  impressed  him  as 
offering  such  an  opportunity  to  devote  his  whole  life  and 
services  to  God  as  he  had  secretly  desired.  He  promptly 
responded,  was  gladly  accepted,  and  then,  literally  for- 
saking all,  he  joined  Captain  Gardiner,  and  sailed  from 
Liverpool  in  the  "Ocean  Queen"  September  7,  1850. 
On  the  fifth  of  December  those  devoted  men  landed, 
and  fixed  their  tent  on  Garden  Island,  in  Terra  del 
Fuego. 

That  same  evening,  Williams  says :  "  My  whole  body 
seemed  to  shrink  from  the  hardships  that  were  palpably 
before  me ;  and  my  flesh,  with  a  cowardly  tremor,  seemed 
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to  protest  against  the  difficulties,  the  toils,  and  the  dan- 
gers." 

This  instinctive  feeling  was  premonitory.  It  was  the 
verdict  of  his  common  sense  against  the  wisdom  of  the 
enterprise  on  which  he  had  embarked.  Williams  met  it 
heroically,  saying :  "  I  felt  a  firm  and  quiet  resolution,  if 
need  be,  to  sacrifice  the  flesh  to  the  cause  of  God  and 
humanity.  It  was  a  trial  and  a  war  between  the  two,  but 
the.  spirit,  strengthened  by  grace,  offered  the  flesh  upon 
the  altar  of  sacrifice." 

This  was  the  genuine  martyr  spirit,  which  was  soon  to 
be  tested  by  realities  of  a  stern  and  tragic  character. 

The  few  naked  savages  who  visited  their  camp  on 
Garden  Island,  though  they  did  not  actually  attack  them, 
made  so  many  demonstrations  in  that  direction  that 
after  a  few  days  the  missionary  party  withdrew  with  their 
property  to  the  "  Ocean-  Queen."  They  remained  on  board 
until  their  launches  were  ready  for  service  and  their  sup- 
plies stowed  away  in  their  holds.  On  the  nineteenth  of 
December  the  ship  weighed  anchor.  The  missionary 
party,  consisting  of  seven  souls,  was  left  to  its  own  re- 
sources in  an  inhospitable  climate,  among  a  group  of  bar-  . 
ren  islands,  and  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  savages  whose 
"  tender  mercies  were  cruelties." 

Presentiments  of  coming  evil  still  hung  like  dark, 
floating  clouds  to  obscure  the  mental  sky  of  the  devoted 
Williams.  "  I  could  not  but  feel,"  he  wrote,  "  how  por- 
tentous was  our  present  horizon,  and  what  dangers,  diffi- 
culties, and  privations  awaited  us  on  all  hands.  I  greatly 
deplored  the  pressure  of  such  thoughts,  and  resisted  them 
over  and  over  again  with  little  success." 

Struggling  under  these  by  no  means  groundless  appre- 
hensions, he  slept,  and  dreamed  he  heard  the  angels  sing- 
ing-, "  We  live  to  Christ  alone."  He  was  awakened  by  a 
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sound  of  alarm,  but,  he  exclaims,  "  How  sweet  the  sound 
still  ringing  in  my  ears, '  We  live  to  Christ  alone  ! '  How 
full  of  meaning  the  words,  Angels  live  to  Christ  alone ! 
We  live  to  Christ  alone ;  so  must  you.  Yes,  yes,  my 
heart,  my  soul,  responded ;  by  the  grace  of  my  blessed 
Saviour  I  will  live  to  Christ  alone !" 

Thus,  when  the  dim  specter  of  his  coming  fate  began 
to  rise  ominously  in  the  near  future,  his  struggling  spirit 
struck  the  key-note  of  the  song  by  which  he  was  to  be 
sustained  in  his  march  through  the  vale  of  suffering  to 
the  hero's  tomb. 

Their  first  movement  was  a  disaster,  nearly  fatal  to 


AMONG  THE  ISLANDS  OF  TERRA  DEL  FUEUO. 

the  enterprise.  Their  stores  filled  their  launches  so  in- 
conveniently that  they  resolved  to  seek  some  small  unin- 
habited island  on  which  to  deposit  some  of  their  provis- 
ions. In  making  the  attempt  they  were  met  by  heavy 
winds  and  surging  seas.  The  launches  were  separated 
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One,  the  "  Speedwell,"  was  borne  close  to  the  rocks,  and  was 
threatened  with  destruction.  Williams  and  his  two  help- 
ers, after  toiling  a  day  and  a  night,  succeeded  in  getting 
out  of  the  jaws  of  death  and  returning  to  their  point  of 
departure,  though  not  without  losing  their  rudder  and  the 
anchor  of  their  launch. 

The  other  launch,  named  the"  Pioneer,"  met  with  fewer 
dangers,  but  with  the  serious  misfortune  of  losing  the  two 
small  boats  intended  to  serve  as  tenders  to  the  larger 
vessels.  She  rejoined  her  consort  after  a  day  or  two, 
and  reported  the  discovery  of  a  suitable  harbor  for  depos- 
iting their  stores. 

Very  shortly  after  they  made  two  unexpected  discov- 
eries which  were  exceedingly  ominous  of  coming  suffer- 
ing. First,  they  found  that  the  waters  around  the  islands 
did  not  abound  in  fish.  Next,  it  appeared  that  their  stock 
of  gunpowder,  by  a  strange  and  inexplicable  oversight, 
had  been  carried  away  in  the  "  Ocean  Queen."  They  were 
alarmed  by  these  facts.  They  had  expected  to  subsist 
in  good  part  on  fish  and  game,  and  had,  therefore, 
brought  only  two  casks  of  preserved  meat.  Finding  but 
few  fish  in  the  island  seas,  and  no  gunpowder  among 
their  stores,  they  could  not  help  seeing  that  their  enter- 
prise might  end  in  their  death  by  starvation. 

Still  worse  was  their  perception  that  the  natives  were 
treacherous,  inclined  to  hostility,  and  disinclined  to  re- 
ceive instruction.  Indeed,  to  save  their  lives  these  de- 
voted men  were  obliged  to  sail  from  island  to  island.  It 
soon  became  evident  that  nothing  could  be  done  with 
their  present  means.  They  needed  a  vessel  large  enough 
to  be  kept  afloat.  To  acquire  the  language  they  must 
needs  take  some  Fuegians  to  the  Falkland  Islands  as 
their  teachers.  Hence,  they  concluded  to  make  them- 
selves as  comfortable  as  possible  until  some  vessel  should 
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appear     to     carry    them     to    those     islands.       Forlorn 
hope ! 

"  I  saw  nothing  practicable  or  feasible,"  wrote  Will- 
iams. "  From  the  time  we  fixed  our  abode  in  Banner 
Cove  (shortly  after  the  departure  of  the  Ocean  Queen) 
I  never  saw  any  one  way  likely  to  lead  us  to  success." 

The  grand  inspiration  which  begat  this  ill-fated  enter- 
prise was  thus  quenched  by  circumstances  too  mighty  to 
be  overcome.  They  could  do  no  mission  work — nothing 
but  fight  a  battle  for  their  lives.  The  consciousness  of 
high  intention  and  trust  in  heavenly  leadership  were  the 
only  mental  supports  left  to  these  devoted  men  when  the 
horrors  of  a  Fuegian  winter  began  to  haunt  them,  as 
they  did  a  few  weeks  after  they  first  stood  face  to  face 
with  the  difficulties  of  their  work.  Still,  they  did  not  re- 
pine, or  blame  one  another,  or  waste  their  strength  in  un- 
availing regrets.  .  With  marvelous  fortitude  they  bore  up 
against  the  daily  increasing  hardships  of  their  situation, 
ever  hoping  for  the  arrival  of  some  friendly  ship  to  bear 
them  away  from  that  gloomy  land  of  desolation. 

Driven  from  one  island  to  another  by  the  hostility  of 
the  natives,  they  knew  little  rest.  One  of  their  vessels 
was  soon  wrecked,  and  seven  men  had  to  live  on  board 
the  other,  which  had  accommodation  for  only  three.  By 
and  by  their  supplies  began  to  fail.  Scurvy  attacked  first 
one  and  then  another.  The  strength  of  all  began  to  give 
way.  Sickness  and  starvation  stared  in  their  faces.  Still 
'their  souls  were  joyful  in  God. 

Dr.  Williams,  though  sick,  helpless,  and  cooped  up  in 
the  comfortless  cabin  of  the  "  Speedwell,"  wrote  in  his 
Journal  of  March  24: — 

"  The  Lord  does  make  all  my  bed  in  my  sickness ; 
the  angel  of  his  presence  overshadowing  my  soul  and 
hanging  about  me  with  such  irradiations  of  glorious  light 
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• — the  light  of  God's  love — that  I  am  happy,  very  happy, 
and  not  a  moment  sits  wearily  upon  rne.  Sweet  is  the 
presence  of  Jesus,  and  O,  I  am  happy  in  his  love!" 


THE  WRECKED   LAUNCH. 


The  weeks  sped  on.  Cold,  damp,  wind,  snow,  frost, 
hunger,  and  discomforts  of  every  kind,  fell  to  the  lot  of 
these  brave  men.  Still,  writes  Mr.  Williams,  on  May  20 : 
"  I  am  happy  in  the  love  of  Christ.  .  .  .  New  symptoms 
strongly  point  out  a  fatal  termination.  Can  I  be  in 
any  way  disappointed  at  this,  instead  of  'a  life  of  much 
service  and  glory  to  God  ?  No,  not  for  a  moment ;  for 
God's  glory  can  only  be  enhanced  by  fulfilling  the  coun- 
sels of  his  will ;  and  to  suffer  his  blessed  will  as  much 
glorifies  God  as  to  do  it." 

Again,  three  weeks  later  he  wrote :  "  Ah,  I  am  happy 
day  and  night,  hour  by  hour ;  .  .  .  my  fingers  are  aching 
with  cold,  and  I  must  wrap,  them  up  in  the  clothes.  But 
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my  heart  is  warm — warm  with  praise,  thanksgiving,  and 
love  to  God." 

Ten  days  later,  with  one  of  the  party  dying  by  his 
side,  Williams  made  this  last  triumphant  entry  in  his 
journal : — 

"When  I  left  Burslem  on  this  mission,  it  was  with  a 
secret  confidence  I  should  see  the  salvation  of  God.  O, 
my  soul  hath  beheld  it  I" 

Though  fearfully  reduced  by  disease,  his  strong  con- 
stitution held  out  several  weeks  after  he  was  unable  to 
write.  But  one  after  another  of  the  party  died  of  sick- 
ness and  starvation.  One  only  of  the  number  appears  to 
have  been  murdered.  But  all  of  them  lived  through 
those  dreary  months  of  fearful  suffering  in  the  same 
spirit,  resignation,  hope,  and  joy  as  Dr.  Williams.  They 
were  all  worthy  companions  in  Jesus,  triumphing  alike 
over  sufferings  which  may  have  been  equaled,  but  could 
never  have  been  exceeded,  in  the  case  of  any  other  mar- 
tyrs of  the  missionary  cause. 

The  bodies  of  these  heroic  men  were  subsequently 
found  and  buried,  part  by  Captain  Smyley,  of  Montevid- 
eo, and  the  remainder  by  Captain  Morshead  of  H.  M.  S. 
"  Dido,"  both  of  whom  were  sent,  but  too  late,  to  aid  or 
rescue  them.  The  former  of  these  gentlemen,  after  view- 
ing their  remains  and  papers,  expresses  his  admiration  of 
those  seven  self-devoted  men  in  these  homely  but  just 
words : — 

"  I  have  never  found  in  my  life  such  Christian  forti- 
tude, such  patience  and  bearings  in  my  life  as  in  these 
poor  unfortunate  men.  They  have  never  murmured  even. 
They  seemed  resigned.  And  Mr.  Williams  says,  (in  his 
Journal,)  even  in  his  worst  distress,  he  would  not  swap  his 
situation  for  or  with  any  man  in  life.  He  is  happy  be- 
yond expression." 
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Thus  did  an  effort  to  evangelize  perhaps  the  most 
unattractive  race  of  savages  known  to  civilized  men,  be- 
gun out  of  love  as  pure  as  ever  moved  human  hearts  to 
action,  end  in  a  tragedy  made  sublime  by  the  unconquer- 
able spirit  of  its  lamented  actors.  One  cannot  but  admit 
that  their  enterprise  was  unwisely  planned  and  unsuitably 
provided  for,  that  it  was  crippled  by  the  unpardonable  ne- 
glect to  transfer  the  gunpowder  from  the  "Ocean  Queen" 
to  the  launches,  that  persistence  in  it  after  its  certain  fail- 
ure was  foreseen  was  not  commendable ;  nevertheless,  these 
faults  of  their  brain  shrink  into  insignificance  in  presence 
of  the  moral  grandeur  of  their  faith,  the  loftiness  of  their 
aims,  the  purity  of  their  motives,  their  patient,  unrepining 
endurance,  and  their  triumphant  hope.  Heroic  martyrs ! 
We  pity,  but  cannot  blame  them.  If  they  failed  to  con- 
vert the  savages  of  Patagonia,  they  failed  grandly ;  but 
their  failure  was  not  complete,  inasmuch  as  the  story  of 
their  sufferings  remains  to  give  heroic  inspiration  to  the 
Church  of  Jesus.  For  themselves,  they  "  went  up  through 
much  tribulation"  to  share  the  honors  of  the  "noble  army 
of  martyrs." 


HEROIC  MADAGASCAR  MARTYRS. 

IN  the  Indian  Ocean,  opposite  the  south-east  coast  of 
Africa,  is  the  large  and  fertile  Island  of  Madagascar.  Its 
inhabitants  are  now  largely  Christian.  But  the  story  of 
their  progress  from  idolatry  to  Christianity  includes  some 
of  the  most  marvelous  facts  recorded  in  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

Sixty  years  ago  the  principal  tribe  on  this  magnificent 
island  had  a  liberal-minded  king  named  Radama.  He  was 
ambitious,  and  not  overscrupulous  with  regard  to  the 
means  he  employed  for  the  subjugation  of  other  native 
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chiefs  and  their  people.  But  he  was  shrewd  enough  to 
perceive  that  the  surest  way  to  elevate  his  tribe  was  to 
put  them  in  possession  of  European  ideas.  Accordingly, 
he  threw  open  his  territory  to  the  entrance  of  teachers 
and  missionaries  from  England. 

In  1818  missionaries  of  the  London  Missionary  Soci- 
ety entered  Madagascar.  Their  success  was  decided,  for 
in  ten  years  they  had  taught  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand 
natives  the  art  of  reading,  many  of  whom  also  professed 
to  be  experimental  believers  in  the  Christian  religion. 
The  prospect  of  the  speedy  civilization  and  conversion  of 
the  people  was  bright  and  exceedingly  hopeful.  Ten.years 
of  Christian  instruction  had  accomplished  wonders. 

But  in  1828  a  thick  cloud  obscured  this  joyful  antici- 
pation. The  large-minded  King  Radama  died.  Then 
Ranavalona,  one  of  the  dead  king's  wives,  by  subornation, 
treachery,  and  murder,  set  aside  the  true  heir,  who  was  a 
Christian  youth,  and  mounted  the  vacant  throne.  She 
was  ignorant,  narrow-minded,  and  cruel.  Placing  herself 
in  sympathy  with  those  of  her  nobles  who  clung  to  the 
ancient  idolatry,  she  began  her  reign  first  by  discounte- 
nancing, and  then  by  prohibiting,  Christian  instruction 
and  worship.  In  1835  she  forbade  any  of  her  subjects  to' 
profess  the  Christian  religion,  commanded  that  all  Chris- 
tian books  should  be  given  up  to  the  Government  for  de- 
struction, and  the  year  following  compelled  the  mission- 
aries and  their  assistants  to  quit  the  island. 

An  era  of  persecution  now  began.  To  be  a  Christian 
was  a  crime.  Many  who  were  suspected  were  accused, 
and  compelled  to  pass  the  ordeal  of  the  Tangena,  that  is, 
of  drinking  poisoned  water.  By  this  means  numerous 
followers  of  Jesus  sealed  their  testimony  with  their 
death. 

One  of  the  young  men  subjected  to  this  ordeal  sur- 
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vived  the  action  of  the  poison,  and  was  escorted  home 
from  a  private  village,  to  which  he  had  retired  according 
to  custom,  by  a  joyful  procession  of  Christians,  dressed  in 
white  robes.  The  queen  chanced  to  see  it  as  it  passed. 
Her  curiosity  was  piqued,  and  she  inquired  :— 

"  What  does  yonder  procession  mean  ?" 

"  That,"  replied  one  of  her  obsequious  attendants,  "  is 
the  procession  of  the  young  man  whom  your  majesty 
ordered  to  pass  the  ordeal.  These  persons  dressed  in 
white  are  Christians.  Your  majesty  would  be  surprised 
at  the  love  of  these  people  for  one  another.  When  one 
of  them  is  distressed  they  all  feel  distressed ;  when  one 
is  happy  they  are  all  happy.  If  one  is  poor  or  destitute 
they  form  a  society  to  assist  him." 

This  testimony  to  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  on  her  subjects,  instead  of  delighting,  enraged 
the  haughty  queen,  and  she  retorted  :-•- 

"  I  am  indeed  surprised  to  see  such  things  in  my  coun- 
try. Was  it  not  I  who  ordered  him  to  take  the  ordeal  ? 
and  why  do  they  now  make  such  an  exhibition,  as  if  they 
had  overcome  an  enemy  ?  All  this  is  intended  for  me,  I 
suppose." 

Jealousy  is  cruel.  This  wicked  queen  was  jealous  of 
her  authority.  She  pretended  to  believe  that  there  was 
some  political  purpose  concealed  in  the  devotion  of  her 
subjects  to  the  Christian  religion.  Her  idolatrous  ad- 
visers appealed  to  this  suspicion,  and  encouraged  her  to 
adopt  severe  measures  against  the  followers  of  the  Mas- 
ter. She  followed  their  perverse  counsel.  Persecution 
became  more  bitter.  Thousands  were  accused  and  made 
to  drink  poison  water,  fined,  imprisoned,  beaten,  sold  into 
slavery,  or  hunted  like  wild  beasts  in  the  forests  and 
marshes,  to  which  many  fled.  Not  a  few  were  cruelly 
put  to  death. 
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•'  Those  who  were  doomed  to  die,"  says  Mr.  Ellis, 
44  were  treated  with  great  indignity.  They  were  wrapped 
in  old,  torn,  or  dirty  mats.  Rags  were  stuffed  in  their 
mouths.  Each  victim  was  then  tied  lengthwise  to  a  long 
pole,  which  was  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  two  men  to 
the  place  of  execution,  which  was  near  the  edge  of  a  steep 
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precipice.  Here  each  martyr  was  suspended  by  a  cord 
near  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  Then  the  judge  said  to 
them  :— 

"'If  you  will  renounce  the  new  religion,  and  take  the 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  queen,  you  shall  have  your  lives.' " 

No.     They  would  not  accept  life  on  that  humiliating 
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condition.  They  preferred  death  to  dishonor  and  apos- 
tasy. They  were  not  afraid  to  die,  and  they  sung  their 
own  requiem — a  hymn  commencing  thus  : — 

"When  I  shall  die  and  leave  my  friends, 
When  they  shall  weep  for  me, 
When  departed  has  my  life, 
Then  I  shall  be  happy." 

.  Poor  poetry  this,  but  a  grand  utterance  for  men  dying 
for  their  ideas.  Their  faces  were  like  the  faces  of  angels 
as  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  hurled  over  the  steep 
.  rock,  to  be  dashed  and  bruised  to  death  for  Jesus'  sake. 

When  the  Christians  were  of  noble  blood  they  were 
burned  alive,  because  it  was  not  deemed  proper  to  shed 
the  blood  of  nobles.  These  truly  noble  confessors  were 
also  first  offered  life  on  condition  of  renouncing  their 
faith.  Like  those  of  plebeian  birth,  they  were  true  to 
Jesus.  They  went  to  the  place  of  torture  rejoicing  in  the 
truth,  and  encouraging  one  another.  There  they  were 
bound  and  placed  between  split  poles.  Wood  was  heaped 
upon  them.  The  pile  was  kindled.  Their  souls  ascended 
to  heaven  from,  if  not  in,  a  chariot  of  fire. 

At  one  of  these  martyr  scenes  a  rainbow  of  immense 
size  and  startling  brilliancy  appeared  close  to  the  place 
of  burning.  One  end  of  it  appeared  to  rest  on  the  posts 
to  which  the  doomed  ones  were  tied.  The  superstitious 
spectators  were  terrified.  Many  of  them  fled,  but  the  ex- 
ecution proceeded.  When  the  flame  arose  the  martyrs 
sang : — 

"  There  is  a  blessed  land 
Making  most  happy, 
Never  shall  the  rest  depart, 
Nor  cause  of  trouble  come." 

Then  they  prayed,  saying,  "  O  Lord,  receive  our  spirits, 
for  thy  love  to  us  has  caused  this  to  come  to  us.  And 
lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge." 
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"  Thus,"  said  a  native  witness  of  their  triumph,  "  they 
prayed  as  long  as  they  had  any  life.  Then  they  di«-d  : 
but  softly,  gently.  Indeed,  gently  was  the  going  forth  of 
their  life.  And  astonished  were  all  the  people  around 
that  beheld  the  burning  of  them  there." 

And  who  can  help  being  astonished  at  such  heroic 
fortitude  in  the  midst  of  the  flames — fortitude  never  ex- 
celled by  the  noblest  souls  in  the  glorious  army  of  martyrs 
—when  he  reflects  that  these  noble  spirits  were  only 
half  taught  in  the  truths  of  the  Gospel.  Their  opportu- 
nity for  instruction  had  been  brief  and  limited.  Never- 
theless, their  joy  and  hope  under  the  pangs  of  martyr- 
dom will  bear  comparison  with  the  triumphs  of  Stephen, 
Paul,  or  Peter,  or  any  other  martyr.  How  firm  must  have 
been  the  grip  of  their  faith  on  the  few  central  truths 
which  they  did  comprehend  ! 


CHRISTIAN   FUGITIVES. 


Still,  we  are  not  sure  that  many  whose  lives  were  not 
taken,  but  who  were  driven  into  hiding-places,  were  not 
fully  as  heroic  as  these*.  If  their  sufferings  were  not  as 
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sharp,  they  were  more  prolonged.  In  the  aggregate, 
they  were,  probably,  greater.  Let  the  reader  judge  for 
himself  while  meditating  on  the  following  account  given 
to  Mr.  Ellis  by  one  party  of  these  wanderers  for  Jesus' 
sake : — 

"  We  then  entered  a  thicket,  or  wood,"  says  one  of  the 
fugitives,  "  of  small  bamboos,  where  in  many  places  there 
was  water  up  to  the  knees,  and  there  were  many  croco- 
diles in  the  water.  We  were  nine  days  in  that  wood,  and 
had  nothing  to  eat  but  clay  and  water.  It  was  all  water 
or  marshy  ground,  and  we  found  no  place  to  lie  down  or 
sleep  on,  except  when  we  came  to  a  tree  or  a  piece  of 
ground  somewhat  raised  and  dry.  We  frequently  came 
upon  crocodiles  sometimes  trod  upon  them,  and  when 
we  lay  down  at  night  we  smelt  them  near  us." 

The  crocodiles  in  Madagascar  are  ferocious  and  irre- 
.sistible  when  in  the  water  or  in  pursuit  of  prey ;  but  in 
the  swamp  these  wandering  Christians  found  them  to  be 
greatly  frightened  when  trod  upon.  Instead  of  attacking 
them,  the  creatures  tried  to  get  away,  or  to  penetrate 
deeper  into  the  mud. 

"  We  did  not  expect,"  continues  the  narrator,  "  to  live, 
or  ever  to  see  men  again ;  for  we  thought  we  should  die 
in  that  swamp.  But  after  nine  days  we  came  to  an  open 
country,  and  when  we  had  proceeded  a  short  distance  we 
came  to  a  place  where  there  were  a  great  number  of 
water  lilies  growing.  We  gathered  and  ate  the  lilies,  and 
remained  five  days  in  the  place  where  we  found  this  food. 
When  we  went  on  again  we  soon  came  to  a  broad  river, 
where  we  stopped  ten  days,  and  cut  a  large  quantity  of 
long,  coarse  grass,  which  we  tied  in  a  bundle,  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  raft ;  we  also  made  a  rope  of  long  grass  with 
which  to  draw  the  raft  across  the  river.  Then  I  swam 
with  one  end  of  the  rope  to  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
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My  wife  and  another  woman  pushed  the  bundle  of  grass 
into  the  water,  placed  their  bundles  and  the  little  child 
on  the  top  of  the  raft  of  grass,  and  I  pulled  it  across, 
while  the  women  swam  one  on  each  side  of  the  bundle,  to 
keep  it  upright ;  and  so  all  reached  the  shore  safely, 
though  the  stream  was  rapid  and  there  were  numbers  of 
crocodiles  in  the  river." 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  hardships  which  hundreds 
of  Christians  endured  for  years  rather  than  abandon  their 
faith. 

With  such  a  spirit  in  its  adherents  it  was  not  likely 
that  persecution  could  root  out  Christianity  from  Mada- 
gascar. It  had  no  missionaries  or  ordained  preachers, 
no  churches,  no  public  services,  and  few  copies  of  the 
Scriptures  left  to  feed  its  sacred  fires.  Its  home  was  in 
the  hearts  of  its  simple-minded,  earnest  converts.  Its 
life  was  supported  by  the  power  of  the  Comforter. 
Hence,  it  grew  in  spite  of  persecution.  Those  who  pos- 
sessed it  not  only  kept  it  firmly,  but  they  would  also 
propagate  it  by  talking  of  it,  praying  for  its  extension, 
and,  above  all,  by  living  it.  Their  morals  were  purer, 
their  spirit  more  joyous,  their  lives  higher,  than  before 
their  conversion.  They  bore  fruit,  such  fruit  as  could  not 
grow  upon  the  national  faith.  Many  thoughtful  men  and 
women  saw  this,  and  glorified  God  by  embracing  the  truth. 

As  if  to  confound  the  persecuting  queen,  the  influ- 
ence of  these  persecuted  ones  reached  her  own  palace. 
Her  son,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  astonished  her  one  day 
by  asking  her  to  spare  the  lives  of  several  new  converts 
who  were  under  sentence  of  death.  Said  her  prime  min- 
ister:— 

"  Madame,  your  son  is  a  Christian.  He  prays  with  the 
Christians,  and  encourages  them.  We  are  lost  if  your 
majesty  does  not  stop  the  prince  in  this  strange  way." 
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Then  there  arose  a  struggle  between  the  mother  and 
the  queen.  Maternal  affection  finally  conquered  queenly 
jealousy,  and  she  replied  : — 

"  But  he  is  my  son — my  only — my  beloved  son.  Let 
him  do  what  he  pleases ;  if  he  wishes  to  become  a  Chris- 
tian, let  him  !  He  is  my  beloved  son." 

Thus  the  mother's  love  became  the  son's  aegis,  pro- 
tecting him  from  the  punishment  to  which  the  queer? s  de- 
crees sentenced  him  as  a  disciple  of  Christ. 

This  prime  minister  who  advised  persecution  was 
also  led  to  feel  the  growth  of  the  religion  he  hated, 
through  his  favorite  nephew,  whom  he  sent  one  day  to  a 
meeting  of  Christians  which,  as  he  had  learned,  was  to  be 
held  not  far  from  the  palace.  "  Bring  me  a  list  of  their 
names  ! "  said  the  uncle.  The  young  man  attended  the 
little  assembly,  told  the  affrighted  disciples  why  he  ap- 
peared among  them,  and  begged  them  to  discontinue 
their  exercises  and  go  to  their  respective  homes.  Grate- 
ful for  his  friendly  counsel,  they  quickly  dispersed.  Re- 
turning home,  the  youth's  uncle  asked  him  :— 

"  Where  is  the  list  ?  " 

"  There  is  none,"  replied  the  nephew. 

"  Why  have  you  disobeyed  my  orders  ?  "  angrily  de- 
manded the  uncle. 

The  youth  held  down  his  head,  but  said  nothing. 
Then,  as  if  he  divined  the  import  of  his  silence,  the  prime 
minister  became  more  enraged  than  before,  and  said,  in  a 
threatening  tone  :— 

"Young  man,  your  head  must  fall,  for  you  show  that 
yon  also  are  a  Christian." 

This  threat  awakened  the  martyr  spirit  in  the  young 
man.  He  raised  his  head  boldly  as  he  replied  :— 

"  Yes,  I  am  a  Christian  ;  and,  if  you  will,  you  may  put 
me  to  death,  for  I  must  pray." 
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This  heroic  but  tender  spirit  touched  the  uncle's 
heart,  and  he  exclaimed  :  "  O,  no,  you  shall  not  die." 

But,  though  both  the  queen  and  her  prime  minister 
were  thus  led  through  their  personal  affections  to  tolerate 
Christianity  in  high  places,  they  did  not  relax  their  en- 
deavors to  put  it  down  throughout  the  kingdom.  Perse- 
cution continued  several  years  longer.  Thousands  of 
faithful  disciples  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things,  and  not 
less  than  a  hundred  accepted  the  crown  of  martyrdom, 
preferring  a  painful  death  to  the  surrender  of  their  pre- 
cious faith. 

Through  seventeen  trying  years  the  Christians  of 
Madagascar  endured  fierce  fires  of  affliction.  Like  the 
camomile  plant,  their  faith  prospered  the  more  it  was 
trampled  on.  The  number  of  the  faithful  increased  con- 
tinually. They  made  many  converts  in  high  places ;  and, 
when  the  prime  minister  died,  in  1853,  the  friendly  prince- 
royal  became  first  officer  of  the  palace,  and  a  Christian 
son  of  the  dead  minister  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army.  These  changes  led  to  the  cessation  of 
the  persecution,  though  a  stern  and  bitter  political  con- 
flict between  the  party  of  the  old  idolatry  and  the  friends 
of  toleration  continued  for  a  long  time.  Finally,  the 
death  of  the  queen  and  the  accession  of  the  prince  with 
his  Christian  wife  to  the  crown  led  to  the  return  of  the 
missionaries,  and  to  a  wonderfully  rapid  growth  of  the  tri- 
umphing faith  of  the  Gospel. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  in  this  paper  to  do  more  than 
to  portray,  as  we  have  done  briefly,  the  marvelous  fidelity 
of  the  poor,  half-taught  native  converts  in  Madagascar. 
Considering  all  the  circumstances,  their  heroism  under 
long  protracted  suffering,  though  often  equaled  in  Chris- 
tian story,  has  never  been  excelled. 

We  cannot  better  close  this  paper  than  with  the  state- 
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ment  recently  made  by  a  missionary,  that,  at  the  corona- 
tion of  Queen  Ranavalona  II.,  her  majesty  sat  beneath  a 
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silken  canopy  upon  which  the  words  of  the  Saviour's 
birth  song  were  inscribed,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest ; 
peace  on  earth ;  good-will  to  men  ; "  while  before  her  on  a 
table  was  a  splendidly  bound  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
which  had  been  presented  to  her  predecessor,  the  noble 
prince  mentioned  above,  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bi- 
ble Society.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  once  heathen 
island  of  Madagascar  is,  in  the  main,  subdued 'by  the 
Gospel.  Wonderful,  indeed,  is  the  fact  that  this  island 
and  so  many  other  "  isles  of  the  sea  "  are  rapidly  fulfilling 
such  prophecies  as  this  of  Zephahiah  :  "  The  Lord  will  be 
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terrible  unto  them,  for  he  will  punish  all  the  gods  of  the 
earth ;  and  men  shall  worship  him,  every  one  from  his 
place,  even  all  the  isles  of  the  heathen?  Remarkable  pre- 
diction !  Is  it  not  swiftly  approaching  fulfillment? 


FIVE  NOBLE    SACRIFICES  ON   THE    MISSIONARY 

ALTAR. 

LOVE,  intelligently  sacrificing  self  for  human  good,  is 
the  inspiration  of  all  genuine  missionary  work.  Others 
may  and  do  make  sacrifices  in  the  fields  of  adventure, 
science,  or  war,  deriving  their  inspiration  from  an  innate 
fondness  for  excitement,  or  from  a  desire  to  win  repu- 
tion,  honor,  or  emolument ;  but  missionaries  sacrifice 
themselves  on  the  altar  of  devotion  to  Christ  and  to  hu- 
manity. These  find  their  reward  not  in  earthly  things, 
but  in  the  consciousness  of  service  to  humanity  per- 
formed for  the  Saviour,  and  in  the  hope  of  a  happy  im- 
mortality. 

The  sacrifices  of  the  modern  missionary  are  chiefly 
those  of  the  heart.  Once  he  carried  his  life  in  his  hands. 
He  was  liable  to  suffer  violent  death  inflicted  by  savage 
men.  But  to-day,  thanks  to  the  first  missionary  martyrs, 
and  to  the  spread  of  British  and  American  power,  his 
person  and  property  are  generally  safe.  His  chief  exter- 
nal foe  now;  is  the  pestilential  breath  of  insalubrious  cli- 
mates. His  greatest  pain  comes  from  the  essential  diffi- 
culties of  missionary  work,  from  isolation  from  conge- 
nial minds,  and  from  sad  bereavements.  The  agony  of 
the  heart  is  the  missionary's  chief  contribution  to  the 
great  cause  for  which  he  lives,  labors,  and  often  prema- 
turely dies. 

These  remarks  are  suggested  and  confirmed  by  some 
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of  the  experiences  of  a  successful  Scotch  missionary  in 
India,  named  Robert  Nesbit.  Sent  out  by  the  Scottish 
Missionary  Society  in  1827  to  Bombay,  this  good  man 
labored  with  incessant  zeal  and  considerable  success  in 
that  city  and  province  for  a  decade  as  an  unmarried  man. 
He  chose  this  mode  of  life  from  a  conviction,  hastily 
formed,  that  a  missionary  could  do  more  and  better  work 
for  Jesus  unincumbered  with  the  manifold  cares  insepa- 
rable from  marriage,  than  if  burdened  with  them.  Relying 
on  his  own  mental  resources  and  on  divine  grace,  he 
hoped  to  rise  above  the  need  of  that  sympathy  and  solace 
which  most  good  men  seek  in  wedlock  with  a  pious,  intel- 
lectual woman.  Reviewing  this  conviction  after  the  ex- 
perience of  a  decade,  he  exclaimed  :  "  Alas  !  I  knew  not 
then  my  heart's  necessities."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his 
spirits  were  sinking  and  his  health  giving  way  beneath 
the  toils  and  discouragements  of  his  work,  hitherto  borne 
unaided  by  the  sympathy  of  a  helpmeet. 

Fortunately  for  him  and  his  work,  two  young  ladies, 
named  Anna  and  Hay  Bayne,  sisters  to  the  deceased  wife 
of  a  fellow-laborer  in  the  mission  field,  arrived  about  that 
time  to  serve  as  teachers.  They  were  highly  endowed, 
cultivated,  refined,  and  spiritually-minded  women.  Their 
society  was  like  sunshine  to  his  wearied  spirit.  A  cordial 
friendship  soon  grew  up  between  them,  and  this  friend- 
ship, in  the  case  of  the  younger  sister,  Miss  Hay,  grad- 
ually deepened  into  love.  After  two  years  they  became 
man  and  wife.  "  Very  few,"  says  Mr.  Nesbit's  biographer, 
"  have  entered  into  the  exalted  views  of  the  apostle  re- 
garding the  marriage  relation  more  fully  than  Mr.  Nesbit 
—very  few  have  loved  more  intensely,  and  none,  perhaps, 
have  better  known 

'  To  form  for  Heaven 
Each  passionate  wish  and  dream  to  clear  affection  given.' " 
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The  purity  of  feeling  between  this  missionary  bride- 
groom and  his  bride  is  beautifully  and  delicately  expressed 
in  a  letter  written  by  him  to  the  bride's  sister  a  few  days 
after  marriage,  in  which  he  says : — 

"  Our  love  to  God  is  not  diminished,  but  greatly  in- 
creased. I  believe  we  had  yesterday  as  captivating  and 
endearing  views  of  Christ,  both  in  single  contemplation 
and  in  united  conversation  and  prayer,  as  we  have  had  for 
many  months  past ;  and  every  day  our  thoughts,  and  feel- 
ings, and  desires,  and  purposes  toward  God  are  borne  up 
on  stronger  and  stronger  wing." 

In  another  letter,  written  a  month  later  from  the  vil- 
lage of  Mahim,  where  they  spent  their  "  honeymoon,"  with 
none  but  heathens  around  them,  he  says : — 

"  My  wife  delighted  to  send  me  into  the  market-place 
to  preach,  joining  with  me  in  prayer  before  I  went  out, 
and  welcoming  me  with  much  love  when  I  came  in.  I 
feel  it  the  greatest  comfort  in  the  world  to  have  her  to 
sympathize  with  me  in  my  prayers.  I  have  had  more 
sensible  communion  with  God,  and  more  fervent  longings 
after  his  presence  and  grace,  in  union  with  her  as  a  fellow- 
suppliant,  than  I  ever  enjoyed  with  any  one  else.  .  .  . 
What  cause  of  thankfulness  have  I  that  it  is  so  !  I  might 
have  got  a  wife  who  could  not  fully  sympathize  with  me, 
or  whom  I  could  rather  pray  for  than  pray  with.  In  the 
present  case  the  with  far  excels  the  for.  The  presence  of 
my  beloved  seems  freely  to  open  the  fountains  of  my 
heart,  so  that  the  love  to  God  and  longings  for  God  flow 
out  in  streams  more  abundant  than  ever.  .  .  .  People  talk 
of  a  month  of  peculiar  happiness  enjoyed  by  the  newly 
married  pair.  Our  happiness  seems  to  have  no  connection 
with  the  moon.  She  has  waned ;  but  our  love  has  only 
increased.  She  has  disappeared;  but  our  love  beams 
only  brighter.  I  never  understood  how  it  could  be  other- 
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wise  in  a  love  formed  on  right  principles  and  blessed  with 
a  suitable  object.  If '  marriages  are  made  in  heaven,'  they 
ought  certainly  all  to  be  made  for  heaven,  and  to  point  to 
heaven.  If  we  marry  for  this  world,  and  not  for  the  next, 
our  connections  are  earthly,  and  must  have  all  the  dark- 
ness and  misery  of  earth  attached  to  them.  But  if  we 
marry  for  the  next,  we  may  expect  through  the  grace  of 
the  God  of  heaven  that  heaven's  light  will  beam  upon 
and  pervade  the  union." 

All  this  is  very  poetical ;  it  is  also  profoundly  wise 
and  practical,  containing  the  true  philosophy  of  happiness 
in  marriage,  as  consisting  not  in  mere  demonstrations  of 
personal  affection,  but  in  mutual  interest  in  common  in- 
tellectual and  moral  pursuits.  It  shows,  too,  how  the  love 
of  a  true  woman  can  elevate  a  missionary's  spirit  and  con- 
tribute to  his  success. 

Six  months  after  their  marriage  we  find  Mrs.  Nesbit 
making  a  long  and  laborious  missionary  tour  with  her 
husband,  which  extended  through  a  period  of  three 
months.  She  did  not  go  merely  as  his  companion,  but 
also  as  his  fellow-worker,  especially  laboring  with  women 
and  children,  as  she  could  find  opportunity.  Such  a  trip 
necessarily  brought  her  more  or  less  into  contact  with 
the  public  and  social  vices  of  the  people.  She  saw  scenes 
which  she  describes  "  as  deeply  agonizing  and  heart-rend- 
ing." But  to  be  witness  of  such  vices  is  one  of  the  inev- 
itable trials  of  every  missionary  in  every  heathen  land. 
To  live  in  the  atmosphere  of  idolatry,  and  to  be  com- 
pelled to  witness  its  open  immoralities,  not  only  without 
contamination,  but  with  constantly  increasing  spirituality, 
is,  indeed,  a  severe  test  of  religious  principle.  Is  it  not 
also  a  painful  sacrifice  of  feeling? 

A  year  later,  while  on  another  itinerating  tour  of 
preaching  and  teaching  with  her  husband,  Mrs.  Nesbit 
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was  seized  with  what  seemed  at  first  a  mortal  illness.  In 
a  letter  to  her  sister  Mr.  Nesbit  shows  us  how  both  be- 
haved while  in  the  furnace  of  affliction. 


II  I  I'llANT  TRAVELING  IN  INDIA. 


"  The  Lord  means  to  give  me,"  he  wrote,  "  more  of  a 
tender  and  bruised  heart,  that  I  may  feel  his  Gospel  more 
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and  tell  it  better.  And  O  what  excellent  and  lovely  graces 
are  drawn  forth  in  your  beloved  sister's  experience!  She 
is  drawing  and  drinking  more  than  ever  from  the  eternal 
fountains.  She  begs  of  her  beloved  Anna  that  she  will 
not  allow  her  spirit  to  be  swallowed  up  of  overmuch  sor- 
row, for  the  Lord  doeth  all  things  well." 

But  her  time  had  not  yet  come,  because  her  work  was 
not  accomplished.  She  recovered,  and  returned  to  Bom- 
bay "  considerably  better  than  when  she  left  it."  Writing 
to  his  sister  of  the  latter  fact,  Mr.  Nesbit  said :  "  This 
calm  after  the  storm  was  the  most  delightful  season  I 
ever  enjoyed." 

A  few  months  later  found  Mrs.  Nesbit's  beloved  sister 
on  her  death-bed.  "  Anna,  the  true,"  and  the  "self-sacrific- 
ing Anna,"  they  were  wont  to  call  her.  So  closely  had 
these  sisters  been  united  in  love,  that  they  had  often 
asked  each  other,  "  How  could  we  bear  separation,  espe- 
cially in  India?"  They  had  even  hoped  that  they  "might 
possibly  die  together."  But  now  that  Anna  was  dying, 
such  was  her  confidence  in  her  sister's  husband  that  she 
said  to  her  :— 

"  Hay,  I  have  loved  you  to  agony,  but  I  leave  you 
without  a  pang." 

"Anna's  mind  was  fitted  to  enjoy  heaven."  She  loved 
the  beautiful  because  it  was  the  reflection  of  Him  whom 
her  pure  heart  loved  with  all  the  fervor  of  a  poetic  nature. 
She  died  in  a  peace  passing  understanding;  but  poor  Hay 
was  completely  broken  down  by  the  fatigue  of  watching 
beside  her  death-bed  and  by  the*  bitter  pangs  of  be- 
reavement. 

She  recovered,  however,  but  not  so  as  to  enjoy  robust 
health.  For  a  few  years  she  toiled  on  in  much  feebleness 
with  her  husband,  who  was  himself  frequently  prostrated 
by  sickness.  At  length  Mrs.  Nesbit  became  a  confirmed 
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invalid.  Nothing  but  a  long  sea-voyage  could  restore  her, 
said  the  physicians.  Accordingly,  in  May,  1848,  they 
sailed  for  England.  But  she  was  unable  to  rally.  N<-i- 
ther  the  sea  breezes  nor  her  husband's  "  romantic  attach- 
ment "  could  call  back  her  decayed  energies,  and  it  soon 
became  evident  that  "  two  human  hearts,  knit  as  hearts 
seldom  have  been  knit,  each,  as  it  had  seemed,  necessary 
not  only  to  the  happiness,  but  to  the  existence,  of  the 
other,  were  about  to  be  torn  asunder."  As  she  drew  near 
her  end  she  said  to  him  :— 

"  O  that  I  could  tell  of  all  your  wonderful,  your  more 
than  human  love!" 

The  crisis  came,  and  she  was  enabled  to  say,  "  He 
doeth  all  things  well."  These  were  her  last  words  ;  "  fit- 
and  comely  words  for  a  saint  to  die  with,"  wrote  her  be- 
reaved husband,  "  fit  and  necessary  for  me  to  live  with, 
left  behind  in  a  world  of  sin,  sorrow,  and  temptation." 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  she  died  her  lovely  form 
was  committed  to  the  great  deep.  Mr.  Nesbit  could 
scarcely  stand  while  the  sad  ceremony  proceeded.  "  His 
grief  was  so  deep,  so  absorbing,  that  it  made  one's  heart 
bleed  to  look  at  him,"  said  an  eye-witness.  Yet  he  mur- 
mured not.  The  grace  that  had  made  him  a  missionary 
helped  him  to  submit  to  this  trial  without  one  word  or 
feeling  of  complaint.  In  the  true  missionary  spirit  he 
sought  relief  for  his  overburdened  heart  in  Christian 
work,  and  the  very  next  morning  commenced  a  daily 
meeting  in  his  cabin  for  reading  and  prayer. 

Before  this  lady  and  her  sister  Anna  went  out  to 
India  they  had  lost  a  sister  by  death  in  Bombay.  She, 
too,  had  been  a  missionary's  wife.  Referring  to  the  three 
sisters,  in  a  notice  of  his  wife's  death  published  after  his 
arrival  in  England,  Mr.  Nesbit  said  :— 

"  Thus  fell  the  last  of  three  noble  and  kindred  sacri- 
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fices  to  the  cause  of  the  evangelization  of  India,  and  the 
spiritual  regeneration  of  her  daughters.  They  went  out, 
but  they  never  returned.  They  toiled,  and  fainted,  and 
fell ;  and  where  they  fell,  there  they  lie.  Two  of  them 
sleep  together  on  India's  shore,  and  the  third  rests  alone 
in  the  depths  of  India's  ocean." 

Time  and  as  much  active  Christian  work  as  his  weak- 
ened system  could  endure  gradually  healed  the  widower's 
wounded  heart.  His  native  land  offered  him  many  social 
and  pecuniary  inducements  to  abide  at  home,  but  after 
three  years  he  said  :— 

' .  "  The  rising  Church  of  India  calls  me  to  leave  Scot- 
land. .  .  .  My  laboring  and  often  weary  brethren  call  me 
to  India.  ...  I  am  called  by  my  brethren  who  have  gone 
down  to  the  grave.  ...  I  am  called  to  a  land  of  disease 
and  mortality — a  land  of  many  deaths  and  many  buried 
hopes." 

Such  .was  the  nature  of  the  call  back  to  his  distant 
field.  Not  very  enticing,  surely,  to  the  natural  heart,  but 
he  obeyed  it.  "  The  romance  of  India  had  faded  into 
darkness,  but  the  love  of  Christ  burned  with  a  steadier 
flame,  and  he  hastened  back." 

Four  years  of  faithful  but  lonely  labor  in  the  city  and 
province  of  Bombay  followed.  Then  his  life  was  again 
solaced  by  the  companionship  of  a  lady  named  Marion 
Marshall,  who,  with  her  sister,  bravely  sailed  from  Scot- 
land to  become  his  bride.  This  lady  was  also  a  true  mis- 
sionary laborer.  Alas,  for  her  hopes  of  long-continued 
happiness  with  one  so  eminently  fitted  to  brighten  a 
woman's  life !  Only  four  months  of  his  companionship 
was  permitted  her.  Then,  one  afternoon,  her  husband 
returned  from  his  work,  complaining  of  illness.  At  mid- 
night cramp  seized  him.  He  was  the  victim  of  cholera. 
This  awful  discovery  stunned  his  wife,  and,  shrinking 
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from  tin-  thought  of  widowhood  in  a  strange  land,  she 
exclaimed  :— 

"  O,  pray  that  the  Lord  would  spare  your  life  !" 

"  I  am  doing  so,  my  love,"  whispered  the  dying  man. 

Presently,  after  using  some  endearing  expressions 
which  showed  that,  amid  the  agonies  of  the  dread  dis- 
ease which  was  holding  him  like  a  huge  serpent,  he  re- 
tained a  warm  affection  for  the  woman  who  had  given 
him  her  heart,  he  said,  "You'll  not  lament  coming  here." 
When  his  fellow-missionary,  Dr.  Wilson,  prayed  that  God 
would  be  his  portion  forever,  he  replied  with  solemn  em- 
phasis, "  The  Lord  will."  Shortly  after  the  end  came, 
and  he  ascended  from  the  missionary's  field  of  labor  to 
the  scene  of  the  self-sacrificing  missionary's  glorious  rest 
and  reward. 

Thus  to  the  three  sweet  sisters,  who  sacrificed  them- 
selves on  the  altar  of  India's  civilization  and  salvation, 
was  added  the  noble  man  who  had  been  the  beloved  hus- 
band of  one  and  the  friend  of  all.  May  we  not  truth- 
fully add  the  young  widow  to  the  list  of  offerings  to 
Christ  ?  To  be  thus  bereft  was  indeed  to  be  a  "  living 
sacrifice  "  to  her  Lord. 

But  sacrifice  is  inherent  in  tta  missionary  spirit. 
Could  the  world  be  made  to  know  the  full  measure  of 
heart-sacrifices  made  by  modern  missionaries  in  behalf  of 
the  heathen,  the  world  would  be  moved  to  admiration,  if 
not  to  imitation,  of  their  sublime  heroism.  But,  though 
the  world  be  blind  ta  the  beauty  of  their  character  and 
the  moral  grandeur  of  their  work,  the  Lord  knoweth  them. 
"And  they  shall  be  mine,  saith  the  Lord,  in  that  day  when 
I  make  up  my  jewels." 
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HEROIC  VIRTUE  IN  A  MISSIONARY  BISHOP. 

To  be  ambitious  of  ecclesiastical  honors  for  their  own 
sake  is  to  cultivate  a  vice ;  to  be  ambitious  of  an  honora- 
ble opportunity  to  make  sacrifices  for  Christ's  sake  is  to 
cherish  virtue  of  the  loftiest  character.  This  virtue  has 
rarely  shone  with  purer  luster  than  in  Daniel  Wilson, 
when,  in  1831,  he  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
then  vacant  bishopric  of  Calcutta,  India.  Since  one  does 
not  usually  expect  to  find  superior  virtue  in  the  motives 
which  inspire  the  pursuit  of  a  miter,  one  must  look  nar- 
rowly into  Mr.  Wilson's  circumstances  to  discover  the 
heroism  which  made  him  a  bishop. 

To  be  a  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  in  India 
was  not  accounted  much  honor,  or  a  very  desirable  office 
forty  years  ago.  To  go  thither  from  a  comfortable  posi- 
tion in  England  was  regarded  as  a  banishment  from  home 
and  friends,  and  from  many  of  the  comforts  of  modern 
civilization.  The  voyage  was  long,  tedious,  and  slow. 
No  colossal  steamships,  no  Suez  Canal,  no  overland 
route,  no  electric  cable,  then  shortened  the  distance  and 
made  communication  quick  and  comparatively  sure. 
Moreover,  the  Calcufta  bishopric  had  been  strangely  fa- 
tal to  its  incumbents.  In  nine  years  four  bishops  had 
fallen  into  premature  graves,  sacrifices  to  an  ungenial 
climate,  excessive  work,  and  overwhelming  responsibili- 
ties. What  could  their  successor  hope  for  beyond  a  brief 
enjoyment  of  barren  honor,  a  term  of  labor  too  short  for 
the  achievement  of  much  good,  and  a  grave  far  away  from 
his  ancestral  home?  Surely  no  sane  man  of  great  ability 
could  desire  such  a  position  for  the  sake  of  its  scanty 
emoluments,  its  uncertain  measure  of  ecclesiastical  power, 
and  the  unsatisfactory  privilege  of  wearing  its  miter,  which, 
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from   its  fatality,  must  have  seemed   more  like  a  Death's 
head  than  a  badge  of  desirable  dignity. 

Such  was  the  office.  What  and  who  was  this  Daniel 
Wilson,  who  sought  to  fill  it  ?  Was  he  some  poor,  ob- 
scure, unsuccessful  clergyman,  whose  ambition  towered 
far  above  his  ability  ?  By  no  means.  On  the  contrary, 
he  was  one  of  the  most  marked,  successful,  popular,  finely 
situated  ministers  in  the  English  Church.  He  was  highly 
educated,  thoroughly  cultured,  widely  known,  much  and 
generally  respected.  His  geniality  and  conversational 
power  eminently  fitted  him  to  shine  in  the  most  refined 
social  circles.  His  parish  in  Islington  was  large,  wealthy, 
and  prosperous.  He  preached  to  crowded  audiences.  He 
was  a  popular  platform  speaker,  and  had  already  won  no 
small  reputation  as  a  .writer.  Moreover,  he  was  in  the 
fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  might  innocently  look,  not 
to  an  increase  of  labor  and  responsibility  in  the  future,  but 
to  such  a  gradual  diminution  of  public  toil  as  his  increasing 
years  would  make  desirable.  Taking  all  things  into  ac- 
count, there  was  probably  no  clergyman  in  the  Church  of 
England  more  pleasantly  and  satisfactorily, situated  than 
was  Daniel  Wilson.  Why,  then,  did  he  seek  the  bishopric 
of  Calcutta  ? 

Looking  into  his  previous  career,  we  find  that  he  was 
pre-eminently  a  man  filled  with  the  missionary  spirit.  He 
not  only  loved  souls  for  Jesus'  sake,  but  he  was  a  human- 
itarian, loving  his  fellow-creatures  with  a  deep,  far-reach- 
ing affection,  which  was  illuminated  by  knowledge.  He 
had  studied  man  as  he  existed  every-where.  He  knew 
the  Christian  religion  to  be  the  only  power  capable  of 
elevating  and  civilizing  the  nations.  Hence  his  great  soul 
yearned  with  unspeakable  desire  to  communicate  a  knowl- 
edge of  that  holy  religion  to  all  people.  Spurred  by  that 
yearning,  he  had  for  several  years  labored  with  incessant 
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zeal  in  pulpit  and  parish  work,  and  had  made  his  voice  a 
power  on  many  a  missionary  platform. 

Hence,  when  the  unexpected  news  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Turner,  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  reached  England,  Mr.  Wilson, 
not  yet  thinking  of  himself  in  relation  to  it,  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  question  of  the  appointment  of  a  successor. 
He  wrote  to  the  Government,  pleading  for  the  selection 
of  a  pious,  able,  amiable,  and  prominent  clergyman  to  fill 
the  vacant  see.  Four  such  eminent  men  shortly  after  had 
the  bishopric  laid  at  their  feet,  and  all  declined  to  accept 
it  for  various  reasons.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
danger  that  it  would  fall  into  inferior  hands  became  im- 
minent. The  idea  troubled  Wilson.  He  prayed  fervently 
over  the  momentous  question.  Then  from  the  great  deep 
of  his  Christian  affection  a  thought  of  self-sacrifice  leaped 
forth.  "  Here  am  I !"  he  exclaimed  to  his  divine  Master, 
in  response  to  this  call  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  "send  me!" 
And  then  he  wrote  in  a  short-hand  manuscript  these 
memorable  words : — 

"  I  was  compelled  by  conscience  and  by  an  indescrib- 
able desire  to  sacrifice  myself,  if  God  should  accept  the 
offering,  and  the  emergency  should  arise." 

The  die  was  cast  by  this  conscientious  desire,  and  he 
promptly  informed  a  friend  in  communication  with  the 
Government,  that  "  if  a  real  emergency  arose,  and  no  one 
else  could  be  found,  he  was  ready  to  go." 

The  Government  hesitated.  It  did  not  desire  too 
pronounced  and  earnest  a  bishop  in  India,  but  one  who 
would  be  so  cautious  and  prudent  as  not  to  offend  the 
heathen  princes  who  were  still  powerful  in  that  dark  land. 
Politicians  seldom  admire  ministers  who  mean  what  their 
profession  implies.  Finally,  however,  every  time-serving 
scruple  was  laid  aside,  and  Daniel  Wilson  was  made 
Bishop  of  Calcutta. 
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The  public,  the  bishops,  the  archbishops,  the  clergy 
generally,  spontaneously  approved  his  appointment.  His 
old  tutor  only  expressed  public  opinion  when  he 
wrote: — 

"  The  sacrifice  you  are  making  of  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment in  your  native  country  is  disinterested  and  magnan- 
imous, and,  to  use  language  which  has  been  applied  on  a 
similar  occasion,  I  bow  myself  before  such  heroic  virtue  ; 
or,  rather,  I  adore  the  grace  of  God  which  is  able  to  raise 
up  such  instances  of  it  in  our  degenerate  days." 

Bishop  Wilson  fully  justified  the  highest  expectations 
of  the  friends  of  missions.  He  organized  his  Church  in 
India  upon  a  solid  basis;  he  labored  with  the  zeal  of  an 
apostle ;  he  drove  caste  out  of  the  mission  Churches ;  he. 
lived  the  life  of  a  saint ;  and,  after  spending  a  quarter  of 
a  century  in  the  work  of  his  chosen  mission,  he  died  in 
great  peace.  His  character  was  well  expressed  in  an 
apostrophe  addressed  to  his  corpse  by  one  who  knew 
him  well :  "  A  brave  and  noble  soldier,  a  wise  and  bold 
leader." 


SINGULAR  CUSTOMS  AMONG-  THE  MOUNTAIN- 
EERS IN  INDIA. 

BISHOP  WILSON,  when  ascending  the  mountains  of 
upper  India,  found  some  curious  customs  prevailing 
among  the  mountaineers.  Their  religion  was  neither 
Brahminism,  Buddhism,  nor  Mohammedanism,  but  a  spe- 
cies of  very  simple  idolatry.  He  found  soothsayers  and 
witches  among  them.  Singularly  enough,  the  former  were 
revered  as  having  power  to  foretell  future  events,  while 
the  latter  were  regarded  as  worthy  of  death. 

As  with  our  English  ancestors,  water  was  used  as  a 
test  of  witchcraft,  only,  instead  of  submerging  a  woman 
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accused  of  witchcraft  in  a  pond,  these  simple-minded 
mountaineers  threw  her  into  the  swift  current  of  a  tre- 
mendous waterfall.  If  she  escaped  alive  they  concluded 
she  was  a  witch,  and  put  her  to  death ;  if  she  was  killed 
by  the  fearful  plunge,  they  pronounced  her  innocent  of 
the  charge.  In  either  case,  to  be  accused  was  death. 

While  the  bishop,  with  the  British  commandant  of  the 
district,  was  among  this  people  he  was  disturbed  one  day 
by  loud  outcries  for  justice  uttered  by  some  one  outside 
his  tent.  When  he  asked  what  was  the  matter  a  woman 
replied : — 

"  My  son  is  tired  of  keeping  me  any  longer.  He  says 
I  am  a  witch.  Cast  me  down  the  waterfall !  I  shall  prove 
my  innocence." 

But  the  English  commandant  devised  a  more  excel- 
lent way.  The  woman  was  already  dressed  in  all  the 
finery  known  to  those  children  of  the  mountains,  and  the 
doctor  of  the  commandant's  party  proceeded  to  heighten 
her  charms  by  means  of  paper  and  paint.  When  shown 
to  the  crowd  of  natives  which  gathered  about  the  tent 
their  delight  at  her  gaudy  appearance  knew  scarcely  any 
bounds.  The  accused  woman  found  herself  on  a  wave  of 
sudden  popularity.  Seeing  this,  her  son  stepped  forward, 
made  a  low  salaam  to  the  commandant,  and  said  :— 

"  I  will  take  my  mother  home.     I  will  keep  her." 

The  commandant  smiled  approval,  and  the  bishop, 
after  bidding  her  keep  her  tongue,  which  had  talked  un- 
ceasingly, in  better  subjection,  dismissed  her  and  the 
crowd.  After  their  departure  the  commandant  said  :— 

"  These  are  a  very  simple-minded  people.  When  I 
first  came  among  them  I  had  occasion  to  punish  some  of 
them  for  offenses  against  the  laws.  Knowing  that  cows 
are  accounted  sacred,  and  never  beaten  by  the  Hindus, 
they  prostrated  themselves,  began  eating  grass,  and  cry- 
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in-,    \Vr  are  cows,  we  are  cows!'     They  did  this,  hoping 
thereby  to  escape  punishment." 

Bishop  Wilson  was  shocked  to  find  the  unnatural  cus- 
tom of  polyandry  established  among  those  ignorant 
mountaineers,  so  that  when  a  woman  married  one  broth- 
er, she  became  the  wife  of  all  the  brothers  in  his  family, 
no  matter  how  many  of  them  there  might  be.  It  was, 
therefore,  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  one  husband  attend- 
ing the  baby,  another  spinning  wool,  a  third  sweeping  the 
floor,  while  their  poor  drudge  of  a  wife  was  out  in  the 
field,  toiling  like  a  slave.  No  wonder  that  in  connection 
with  such  degradation  of  their  women  the  practice  of 
female  infanticide  was  common.  Crushed  beneath  such 
degrading  burdens,  mothers  preferred  imbruing  their 
hands  in  the  blood  of  their  daughters  to  bringing  them  up 
to  so  cruel  a  destiny.  The  British  commandant  informed 
the  bishop  that  he  was  trying  to  put  a  stop  to  both  of 
these  bad  but  ancient  usages.  He  kept  a  list  of  all  the 
female  children  born,  and  on  entering  a  village  he  required 
that  they  should  be  produced  and  their  number  compared 
with  his  list.  The  result  was,  the  number  of  women  was 
increasing,  and  it  was  becoming  quite  common  for  a  stout 
native  to  approach  the  commandant  with  a  broad  smile 
upon  his  swarthy  face,  and  to  say  :— 

"  Colonel,  sahib,  I  have  got  a  wife  all  to  myself!" 
The  bishop  was  greatly  interested  in  their  primitive 
method  of  administering  justice.  Five  hereditary  chiefs 
constituted  the  court.  Toward  the  close  of  the  day  these 
white-bearded  men  seated  themselves  in  the  shade  of 
some  spreading  tree.  The  children  of  the  mountain 
stood  or  sat  around  to  participate  in  or  to  watch  the 
proceedings.  In  an  actual  case  one  man  claimed  that  he 
had  loaned  another  twenty-five  rupees.  He  was  permit- 
ted to  state  his  case  and  call  his  witnesses.  No  one  in- 
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terrupted  him  except  when  the  listeners  believed  he  was 
lying.  Then  they  would  make  loud  noises  by  way  of 
dissent  to  his  words.  When  he  had  finished  his  side,  the 
defendant  replied.  After  both  sides  had  spoken,  the  five 
chiefs  took  up  the  case.  The  presiding  chief  asked  the 
plaintiff: — 

"  Will  you  swear  to  the  truth  of  your  statement  in  the 
temple  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  he,  "  I  will  not  take  the  oath  in  that 
temple,  but  I  will  in  another,"  naming  one  in  which  a 
false  oath  was  supposed  to  bring  a  curse  upon  the  land 
only,  while  perjury  committed  in  the  other  brought  a 
curse  on  the  person  of  the  perjured  man. 

Evidently  this  reservation  on  his  part  was  suspicious. 
The  chief,  after  a  brief  consultation,  said  :— 

"You  must  withdraw  your  claim  or  take  the  oath  in 
the  temple." 

The  man  withdrew  his  claim,  and  thus  the  case  was 
settled,  for  with  those  patriarchial  people  an  oath  for  con- 
firmation was  the  end  of  strife. 

This  case  ended,  another  was  brought  on.  The  com- 
plainants were  four  brothers,  who  said  : — 

"  We  gave  thirteen  rupees  for  a  wife,  but  the  woman 
does  not  like  us,  and  will  not  ratify  the  bargain  made  by 
her  father." 

The  father  said,  "  I  do  not  wish  to  constrain  her.  Let 
her  have  her  own  way  !  " 

The  judges  replied,  "You  must  return  the  money." 

He  obeyed,  handing  over  the  thirteen  rupees  to  the 
brothers,  three  of  whom  seemed  glad  ;  the  remaining  one, 
who  probably  had  some  affection  for  the  girl,  looked  sad. 

The  bishop's  heart  was  moved  to  pity  as  he  observed 
these  poor,  ignorant  mountaineers.  He  addressed  them 
with  much  tenderness,  saying  among  other  things  : — 
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"  My  ancestors  fourteen  hundred  years  ago  were  in  a 
far  worse  state  than  you  mountaineers  of  the  Himalayas. 
But  Almighty  God  sent  us  teachers,  and  we  have  risen 
to  great  power.  I  wish  you  to  have  teachers  and  mis- 
sionary schools,  that  you  also  may  become  a  better  and 
happier  people." 

The  people  clapped  their  hands  with  joy,  and  said 
they  would  like  to  be  instructed.  "  We  have  lived  like 
animals,"  said  they,  "  but  now  we  are  beginning  to 
get  on." 

"  Ah  !  what  shall  I  do  for  this  simple,  but  ignorant 
and  unhappy,  country  of  the  mountaineers  ?"  was  the  ex- 
clamatory inquiry  which  this  truly  Christian  bishop  in- 
serted in  his  journal.  He  did  what  he  could  subsequent- 
ly ;  but  after  all  that  he  and  other  missionaries  have  done 
for  India  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  so  much  more 
needs  to  be  done  that  every  Christian  may  well  cry  out : — 

"  Ah !  what  can  I  do  for  the  ignorant  and  unhappy 
millions  who  dwell  in  the  dark  places  of  the  earth  ?" 


TESTS  OF  DEVIL-WORSHIP  AND  CHRISTIAN  FAITH. 
THERE  is  no  more  convincing  test  of  doctrine  than 
experience.  When  Elijah  brought  Baal  and  Jehovah  to 
the  test  of  "  answering  by  fire,"  the  priests  of  the  false 
god  were  overwhelmed  in  the  shame  of  their  own  failure 
and  the  glory  of  the  prophet's  success.  Jesus  submitted 
his  religion  to  the  test  of  experience  when  he  said,  "  If 
any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine;" 
and  its  success  depends  on  the  manifestation  of  ethical 
results  in  the  lives  of  his  disciples.  When  men  see  their 
"  good  works,"  they  will  glorify  the  divine  One  by  sub- 
mitting to  the  truth.  The  power  of  the  Christian  Church 
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over  men  is  in  proportion  to  the  abundance  and  perfec- 
tion of  its  ethical  fruit. 

False  religions  cannot  endure  experimental  tests. 
Their  ethical  fruits  are  corrupt.  Their  supernatural  pre- 
tenses fail  when  put  into  the  crucible  of  a  fair  and  open 
trial.  A  striking  illustration  of  this  latter  assertion  is 
found  in  the  history  of  missions  in  the  fertile  island  of 
Ceylon. 

Buddhism,  with  its  devil-worship,  was  ripe  and  powerful 
among  the  people  when  Christian  missionaries  landed  on 
the  shores  of  Ceylon.  The  natives  were  enslaved  by  it, 
and  bound  by  a  chain  of  superstition,  which  for  a  time 
seemed  too  strong  to  be  broken  by  the  hammer  of  Chris- 
tian truth.  While  mourning  over  this  hinderance  to  his 
work,  it  one  day  occurred  to  a  Christian  missionary, 
named  Murdock,  to  challenge  the  Buddhist  priests  to  a 
public  test  of  one  of  their  most  dreaded  pretensions. 
They  claimed  to  have  power  over  life  and  death.  Said 
Mr.  Murdock  to  a  company  of  those  priests,  in  presence 
of  a  crowd  of  worshipers  :— 

"  Try  your  incantations  on  me.  I  will  place  a  liberal 
sum  of  money  in  the  hands  of  responsible  parties,  who 
will  pay  it  to  you  if  by  your  incantations  you  can,  as  you 
say  you  are  able  to  do,  make  me  fall  down  dead." 

Thus  publicly  challenged,  the  priests  had  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  try  their  infernal  orgies  or  lose  their  influence 
with  the  people.  Hence,  however  reluctant,  they  ac- 
cepted this  strange,  bold  challenge,  appointed  a  day  for 
the  experiment,  and  forthwith  began  their  mysterious 
preparations  for  the  important  event. 

These  preparations  consisted,  first,  in  invocations  to 
the  devils,  by  the  devil  priest,  accompanied  with  wild, 
hideous  yellings  and  uncouth  grimaces  on  the  part  of  his 
assistants.  This  was  their  common  method  of  incanta- 
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tion  when  a  house  was  to  be  built,  a  journey  to  be  taken, 
a  marriage  celebrated,  a  child  born,  or  a  sickness  to  be 
cured.  Nothing  could  be  safely  done,  they  taught,  un- 
less these  means  were  employed  to  propitiate  the  devils. 
But  as  this  attempt  on  the  life  of  Mr.  Murdock  required 
a  very  extraordinary  exercise  of  devilish  power,  they  re- 
sorted to  their  extremest  modes  of  incantation.  They  of- 
fered a  fowl  in  sacrifice  to  the  infernal  powers ;  they 
opened  the  graves  of  the  dead,  and  slept  in  them  several 
nights;  they  fried  eggs  in  a  human  skull!  In  a  word, 
they  exhausted  all  the  arts  of  influencing  the  spirits  of 
evil. 

At  last  the  appointed  day  arrived.  Crowds  of  natives 
collected  to  witness  this  trial  of  priestly  power.  Mr.  Mur- 
dock appeared,  with  a  bold  and  fearless  air.  The  priests, 
with  evident  uneasiness,  sought  to  evade  their  agreement, 
saying  :— 

"If  we  kill  you  we  shall  be  tried  for  murder  by  the 
authorities." 

At  Mr.  Murdock's  request  the  authorities  consented 
that  the  priests  might  do  their  worst  with  impunity.  No 
one  should  arrest  them  if  their  challenger  died  by  means 
of  their  incantations.  Failing  in  this,  the  priests  next  tried 
to  frighten  Mr.  Murdock.  Said  they  :— 

"  Our  incantations  never  fail.  Your  death  is  certain 
if  we  proceed.  You  had  better  save  your  life." 

But  Mr.  Murdock  would  not  be  intimidated.  He  in- 
sisted that  they  should  proceed  and  fulfill  their  pledge. 

Thus  compelled  to  try  or  lose  their  hold  upon  their 
dupes,  the  priests  began  reading  their  hellish  ritual ;  they 
burned  resin,  an^l  blew  its  fumes  into  their  defiant  chal- 
lenger's face  for  over  an  hour.  The  people  gazed  won- 
deringly,  tremblingly,  even,  at  first,  expecting  to  see  Mr. 
Murdock  fall  dead.  By  and  by,  seeing  him  unharmed. 
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they  uttered  a  derisive  cry.  The  priests  slunk  into  their 
temples  dejected  and  ashamed.  Their  power  was  broken. 
Whenever  they  subsequently  appeared  in  the  streets  of 
that  town  they  were  hooted  at  by  their  emancipated 
dupes. 

Mr.  Murdock  repeated  his  challenge  to  the  priests  in 
other  parts  of  Ceylon.  Whenever  it  was  accepted,  of 
course,  the  same  result  followed.  Finding,  however,  that 
in  some  districts  the  people  still  feared  that  though  he,  a 
man  of  another  nation,  was  proof  against  incantation,//^, 
as  natives  of  the  island,  were  not,  he  took  a  little  Singa- 
lese  boy,  and  offered  a  reward  of  ten  rupees  to  any  priest 
who  would  cause  an  incantation  to  take  effect  on  him. 
This  offer  was  conditioned  on  their  promise  not  to  let 
the  child  know  that  they  were  attempting  his  hurt,  or  to 
frighten  him  in  any  way.  Their  failure  in  this  as  in  other 
cases  sent  an  electric  thrill  tHrough  the  native  population. 
Its  inability  to  endure  the  experimental  test,  and  the  expos- 
ure, in  tracts  and  books,  of  its  geographical,  philosoph- 
ical, and  theological  errors,  soon  caused  Buddhism  to  reel 
in  Ceylon. 

An  incident  once  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  New 
Zealand  mission,  which  gave  the  natives  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  Christian  spirit  submitted  to  a  crucial  test ; 
and  it  exhibited  the  ethical  fruits  of  the  Christian  life  so 
remarkably  that  it  made  a  profound  impression  on  the 
unconverted  portion  of  the  natives.  Two  Christian  chiefs, 
named  Perika  and  Noa,  were  required  by  Ripa,  a  neigh- 
boring chief,  who  still  clung  to  idolatry  and  cannibalism, 
to  yield  to  a  very  unjust  demand.  Very  properly,  they 
refused  compliance.  "  Then  I  will  fighttyou,"  said  Ripa. 
This  threat  he  proceeded  to  execute  by  summoning  his 
warriors,  some  twenty  in  number,  and  marching  upon  the 
Christian  villages. 
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Perika  and  Noa  also  gathered  their  warriors,  number- 
ing one  hundred.  With  such  a  superior  force  they  had 
nothing  to  fear ;  but,  having  no  desire  for  war,  they  stood 
on  their  arms,  resolved  not  to  attack,  but  only  to  defend 
themselves.  At  this  juncture  Mr.  Davis,  a  missionary, 
appeared.  He  walked  out  to  meet  Ripa,  whom  he  found 
with  his  naked  and  painted  followers,  listening  to  furious 
speeches,  which  urged  them  on  to  vengeance. 

Davis  pleaded  for  peace.  Noa,  one  of  the  Christian 
chiefs,  talked  in  the  same  strain,  saying,  among  other 
things  of  like  import : — 

"  You  are  acting  contrary  to  the  word  of  God.  I  and 
my  people  are  not  afraid.  Why  should  we  fear?  We 
are  one  hundred ;  you  are  but  twenty;  but  we  are  unwill- 
ing to  fight,  because  we  want  to  walk  in  peace  according 
to  God's  word." 

Ripa  and  his  men  replied.  While  one  of  them  was 
speaking,  another  fiercely  brandished  his  hatchet,  which 
accidentally  touched  Noa's  head.  When  Noa's  men  saw 
the  blood  flowing  over  his  face  they  instantly  leveled 
their  muskets.  Had  they  fired  Ripa  and  his  party  would 
have  been  pretty  nearly  annihilated.  But  Noa,  nobly  ris- 
ing to  the  loftiest  height  of  Christian  forbearance,  re- 
strained his  justly  incensed  followers,  and  exclaimed  : — 

"  If  you  kill  Ripa  I  will  die  with  him  !" 

At  the  same  time  he  stood  close  in  front  of  his  enemy, 
and  covered  him  with  his  own  body  as  with  a  shield. 

This  sublime  act  conquered  both  his  own  and  the 
native  party.  Never  before  had  New  Zealand  warriors 
seen  blood  without  being  excited  to  mutual  slaughter. 
But  on  this  occasion  Christian  love  overcame  their  appe- 
tite for  blood.  Noa's  followers  lowered  their  muskets. 
Ripa's  were  astonished,  listened  to  the  voice  of  persua- 
sion, made  peace,  and  returned  home  guiltless  of  their 
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intended  raid,  and  marveling  at  that  religion  which  could 
bear  such  peaceful  fruits.  With  disciples  capable  of  such 
displays  of  the  noblest  form  of  the  Christian  life,  who  can 
wonder  that  New  Zealand  was  speedily  subdued  to  our 
Lord  Christ  ? 

Another  still  more  striking  example  of  the  power  of 
the  experimental  test  is  found  in  the  events  which  fol- 
lowed the  destruction  of  Oro,  the  great  national  idol,  by 
Tamatoa,  king  of  the  Society  Islands. 

This  bold  act  of  the  recently  converted  monarch  exas- 
perated those  of  his  chiefs  who.  still  clung  to  idolatry. 
They  gathered  all  who  were  in  sympathy  with  them,  and 
declared  war  against  their  Christian  king.  "  We  will  kill 
all  the  Christians,"  said  they.  And  then  they  proceeded 
to  build  a  large  house,  which  they  inclosed  with  the 
trunks  of  cocoanut  and  bread-fruit  trees,  intending  to 
shut  all  the  Christians  they  might  capture  within  its  walls, 
and  burn  them  to  death. 

Tamatoa  was  brave,  but  did  not  desire  to  draw  the 
sword.  Pie  sent  messengers  to  the  rebel  chiefs  several 
times,  entreating  them  to  give  up  their  warlike  prepara- 
tions. To  these  overtures  they  made  but  one  reply  :— 

"There  is  no  peace  for  god-burners  until  they  have 
felt  the  effects  of  the  fire  which  destroyed  Oro." 

Tamatoa  and  his  people  cried  unto  the  Lord,  and 
prepared  for  battle.  The  cunning  idolaters  chose  the 
hour  of  morning  prayers  for  making  their  attack.  But, 
like  Cromwell's  Ironsides  and  David's  mighty  men  of  the 
olden  time,  Tamatoa  and  his  men  drew  inspiration  for 
battle  from  their  devotions.  Hence,  when  tidings  came 
of  the  approach  of  the  rebels  in  many  war  canoes,  they 
leaped  from  their  knees,  seized  their  arms,  rushed  from 
their  places  of  worship/and,  marching  swiftly  to  the  shore, 
formed  in  line  of  battle.  They  were  greatly  inferior  to 
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their  fees  in  number,  but  their  moral  aspect,  their  deter- 
mination, and  their  vigor  in  hurling  back  the  idolaters, 
were  so  unexpected,  that  the  latter  were  filled  with  con- 
sternation. Panic  followed.  The  defeated  rebels  threw 
away  their  arms,  and  fled  in  all  directions.  Many  were 
captured,  and  expected  to  be  treated  as  they  had  in- 
tended to  treat  the  Christians  had  they  themselves  been 
victorious. 

But  Tamatoa  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  mercy  from 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Instead  of  killing,  he  treated  his 
captives  with  kindness..  Seeing  this,  others,  ceasing  to 
fly,  returned  and  surrendered.  As  the  prisoners  were 
marched  into  the  presence  of  the  king,  instead  of  an  ex- 
ecutioner, they  saw  at  the  king's  side  a  herald,  who 
shouted  :— 

"  Welcome  !  welcome  !  You  are  saved  by  Jesus  and 
the  influence  of  the  religion  of  mercy  which  we  have  em- 
braced." 

Among  the  captives  was  the  chief  of  the  insurrection. 
As  he  was  led  into  the  conqueror's  presence,  he  appeared 
pale  with  fear.  His  limbs  trembled,  and  he  exclaimed  in 
excited  tones  :— 

"  Am  I  dead  ?     Am  I  dead  ?" 

"  No,  brother,"  replied  the  noble-minded  Tamatoa ; 
"  cease  to  tremble ;  you  are  saved  by  Jesus." 

By  Tamatoa's  orders  a  great  feast  of  roasted  pigs  and 
bread-fruit  was  prepared  for  the  captives.  But  when  they 
were  led  to  this  banquet  of  love,  they  were  so  utterly 
overcome  by  this  unheard-of  display  of  kindness  to  ene- 
mies, that  very  few  of  them  could  eat.  Presently  one  of 
them  arose  and  said  :— 

"  We  were  four  times  your  number,  yet  you  praying 
people  have  conquered  us  with  the  greatest  ease.  I  will 
no  longer  worship  gods  who  cannot  protect  us  in  the 
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hour  of  danger.  Jehovah  is  the  true  God.  Had  we  con- 
quered, you  would  at  this  moment  have  been  burning  in 
the  house  we  made  strong  for  the  purpose.  But  instead 
of  injuring  us,  or  our  wives  or  children,  you  have  offered 
us  this  sumptuous  feast ;  yours  is  a  religion  of  mercy.  I 
will  unite  myself  with  this  people." 

This  speech  represented  the  feelings  of  most  in  that 
feast  of  captives.  That  very  evening  the  conquered  and 
the  conquerors  presented  an  unwonted  spectacle.  They 
kneeled  side  by  side  in  thanksgiving  for  the  victory  won 
by  the  Christians.  The  next  morning  both  parties  be- 
came iconoclasts.  Three  days  later  there  was  not  a  ves- 
tige of  the  old  idolatry  remaining  on  the  island.  A  year 
later,  such  was  the  deep  and  wide  influence  of  this  dis- 
play of  Christian  mercy,  that  every  idol  was  burned  and 
every  idol  temple  destroyed  in  the  entire  group  of  islands. 
Externally,  at  least,  their  inhabitants  had  adopted  the  faith 
and  worship  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Christianity  conquered 
because  it  endured  the  experimental  tests  appointed  by 
Jesus  in  these  memorable  words  :— 

"  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may 
see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven." 

If  the  curious  reader  inquires  why  the  victory  of  the 
cross  is  not  yet  universal  and  complete,  he  may  find  the 
solution  of  the  mighty  problem  at  least  suggested  in  the 
facts  just  related.  It  is  because  its  disciples,  when  tested 
by  their  Master's  precepts,  are  found  wanting.  When  in- 
dividual Christians  and  Christian  nations  bring  forth  their 
full  measure  of  "  good  works,"  then  the  world,  generally, 
will  glorify  the  "Author  and  Finisher  of  our  faith  "  by  en- 
listing under  his  banner. 

When  the  Christian  missionary  first  visited  the  nu- 
merous islands  of  the  Pacific,  he  found  the  cruel  and 
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barbarous  practice  of  tattooing  quite  prevalent  in  most 
of  them.  To  be  elaborately  tattooed  was  to  be  highly 
ornamented ;  and,  therefore,  many  of  both  sexes  and  all 
classes  submitted  to  the  severe  operation.  The  designs 
were  first  drawn  with  charcoal  on  the  skin.  A  chisel, 
made  from  the  bone  of  a  bird  or  fish,  and  tightly  fastened 
to  a  stick,  was  then  dipped  in  a  coloring  fluid,  obtained 
from  the  root  of  flax  or  of  the  candle-nut,  reduced  to 
charcoal  and  mixed  with  oil.  By  means  of  a  mallet  the 
chisel  was  made  to  puncture  the  skin,  and  thus  introduce 
the  coloring  matter  along  the  lines  previously  traced  by 
the  savage  artist.  Our  engraving  will  .give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  how  a  Marquesdas  islander  appeared  when  tat- 
tooed in  the  highest  style  of  the  barbaric  art.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  wherever  the  Gospel  spreads  this  bar- 
barism quickly  dies. 


A  FANATICAL  MISSIONARY  IN   INDIA. 

NEARLY  three  centuries  since  there  appeared  in  South- 
ern India  a  Portuguese  Jesuit,  named  Robert  de  Nobili- 
bus,  who,  whether  a  fanatic,  or  a  hypocrite,  or  both,  was 
certainly  a  very  singular  personage.  By  some  means  he 
had  mastered  the  Sanskrit  language,  and  thoroughly 
learned  the  manners  and  usages  of  the  Brahmins.  When 
he  arrived  in  Madura  he  was  armed  with  a  forged  docu- 
ment, purporting  that  he  was  a  Brahmin  of  high  sanctity 
from  the  West.  He  had  come,  he  said,  to  restore  the  an 
cient  forms  of  the  Hindu  religion. 

A  grand  assembly  was  convened  to  consider  his  claims. 
The  chief  of  the  Brahmins  said  to  him  : — 

"  I  charge  you  with  being  an  impostor.     You  seek  to 
deceive  the  people  by  lies  that  you  may  introduce  a  new 

religion." 
85 
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Nothing  daunted  by  this  charge,  which,  no  doubt,  pre- 
sented him  in  his  true  character,  the  daring  Jesuit  arose, 
produced  his  written  scroll,  and  solemnly  swore  that  he 
had  verily  sprung  from  the  god  Brahma. 

The  impressive  manner,  the  solemn  air,  the  profound 
earnestness,  of  this  audacious  priest  deeply  affected  his 
superstitious  hearers.  One  of  them  expressed  the  general 
feeling  when  he  said  :-- 

"  Let  us  not  persecute  this  man.  He  calls  himself  a 
Brahmin.  He  has  proved  his  right  to  be  so  called,  not 
only  by  written  evidence,  but  also  by  his  solemn  oaths, 
and  by  conforming  to  our  manners,  conduct,  and  dress. 
Let  us  not  persecute  him." 

This  and  similar  pleas  prevailed.  The  Jesuit  had  won 
recognition  as  a  true  Brahmin.  His  next  step  was  to 
proclaim  himself  a  Sunni^si  or  devotee.  He  clothed  him- 
self in  a  long,  yellowish  robe,  a  veil,  a  turban,  and  a  pair 
of  clogs.  As  a  sign  of  his  religion  and  caste  he  wore  a 
cross  suspended  from  his  neck  by  five  threads,  three  of 
which  were  of  gold,  and  symbolized  the  Trinity,  while  the 
other  two  were  of  silver,  and  symbolized  the  body  and 
soul  of  our  Lord.  His  single  daily  meal  was  a  little  rice, 
a  little  milk,  and  some  bitter  vegetables.  Having  pur- 
chased a  piece  of  land  in  the  Brahmins'  quarter,  he  built 
a  church  upon  it,  and  lived  there  in  the  strictest  seclusion. 
All  his  attendants  were  Brahmins,  and  he  observed  in 
the  minutest  particulars  the  customs  of  that  haughty 
caste. 

After  some,  time  his  fame  as  a  devotee  was  noised 
abroad.  People  were  curious  to  see  such  a  holy  man. 
They  began  to  crowd  the  gate  of  his  dwelling,  seeking 
permission  to  enter.  This  privilege  was  granted  to  a  few 
only,  and  these  saw  him  seated  cross-legged  on  a  divan 
covered  with  a  red  cloth,  before  which  were  spread  a  car- 
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pet  and  a  handsome  mat.  He  charmed  them  with  his 
high  and  affable  courtesy.  He  astonished  them  at  the 
purity  of  his  Tamil  accent,  the  profundity  of  his  Oriental 
learning,  and  the  versatility  of  his  intellect.  His  visitors 
went  away,  and  spread  their  impressions  of  his  wonderful 
character  in  all  directions.  Multitudes  were  thus  moved 
to  throng  the  gates  of  his  abode.  The  king  sent  messen- 
gers inviting  him  to  his  palace;  but  he,  fearing  probably 
to  appear  apart  from  his  chosen  surroundings,  constantly 
declined  to  accept  the  royal  invitations.  At  length 
"  Brahmins,  priests,  rajahs,  courtiers,  professors,  men  of 
the  best  castes,  humbly  implored  the  great  Roman  guru 
to  point  out  to  them  the  way  of  salvation." 

What  the  devotee  taught  them  we  do  not  know,  but 
he  made  so  many  converts  that  the  gurus  of  the  country, 
finding  their  customary  fees  falling  off,  began  to  perse- 
cute him.  He  would,  probably,  have  been  driven  aVay 
or  killed,  but  for  the  protection  of  a  powerful  nobleman, 
by  whose  friendly  influence  his  enemies  were  finally  in- 
duced to*  let  him  alone. 

The  report  of  his  strange  movements  reached  Rome. 
The  Pope,  not  relishing  his  uncanonical  methods,  sus- 
pended his  functions  for  ten  years.  His  Jesuit's  vow 
compelled  him  to  obedience,  but  other,  though  inferior, 
Jesuits  carried  on  his  enterprise  in  pretty  much  the  same 
manner.  Robert,  when  his  functions  were  restored,  re- 
sumed his  labors  with  renewed  zeal.  He  preached  in  all 
the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom,  made  many  converts, 
stimulated  other  Jesuits  to  a  zeal  resembling,  if  not  equal- 
ing, his  own,  and  after  forty-two  years  of  service  he  left 
the  mission,  broken  in  health  and  nearly  blind.  He  finally 
died  near  Madras,  maintaining  to  the  last  his  claim  "to  be 
a  Brahmin  of  high  rank." 

Other    Jesuits,    some    of    whom    were    distinguished 
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scholarly  men,  continued  the  mission  for  nearly  a  cent- 
ury after  his  death.  Both  he  and  they  aimed  chiefly  at 
the  conversion  of  Brahmins,  but  not  many  of  their  con- 
verts were  of  that  caste.  They  were  more  successful 
among  the  Sudras ;  but  the  mass  of  their  followers  were 
Pariahs.  Protestant  missionaries  will  not  recognize  caste 
among  their  converts,  but  these  Jesuits  respected  it  to  the 
last  degree.  They  gave  the  Pariahs  separate  teachers 
and  churches.  If  their  Pariah  converts  dared  to  enter  a 
higher  caste  church  they  were  driven  out.  When  these 
poor  creatures  were  dying  the  Jesuit  priests  refused  to 
enter  their  dwellings,  but  caused  them  to  be  dragged 
into  the  open  air  or  into  a  Pariah  church,  that  they  might 
administer  to  them  the  last  rites  of  their  Church  without 
contamination. 

Moreover,  these  Jesuits  "dressed,  bathed,  ate,  and  de- 
meaned themselves  like  real  Brahmins.  They  wore  the 
sacred  thread,  put  ashes  on  their  breasts  and  foreheads, 
wore  the  native  wooden  shoes,  and  slept  upon  a  tiger 
skin."  That  they  made  converts  by  tens  of  thousands 
among  the  Pariahs  is  fearful  evidence  of  the  almost  in- 
conceivable degradation  of  that  low  caste.  That  they 
made  them  any  less  pagan  in  spirit  than  while  they  pro- 
fessed their  old  religion  is  exceedingly  questionable,  for 
they  permitted  very  nearly  the  same  marriage  customs, 
the  same  bathing  formulas,  and  the  same  idolatrous  pro- 
cessions, except  that  for  some  Hindu  god  they  substituted 
an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

After  1741  the  English  began  their  conquests  in  India, 
and  then  the  deceived  people  learned  that  their  Jesuit 
teachers  were  not  Brahmins,  but  ''  Feringees  or  Franks." 
Their  discovery  of  an  imposture  maintained  for  more 
than  a  century  disgusted  most  and  enraged  many.  The 
false  devotees  could  no  longer  make  converts.  Their 
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former  followers  fell  away  from  them  by  thousands,  and 
returned  to  their  old  religion.  Those  that  still  remained 
loyal  to  the  Jesuits  sunk  into  the  lowest  state  of  ignorance 
and  superstition.  Thus  a  pretended  religious  movement, 
begun  in  imposture,  ended  in  failure;  but  whether  Robert 
de  Nobilibus  and  his  successors  were  simple  fanatics, seek- 
ing a  right  end  by  wrong  means,  or  arrant  and  conscious 
hypocrites,  or  whether  they  were  both  fanatics  and  hypo- 
crites, we  do  not  care  to  decide.  One  thing  is  certain,  our 
pure-minded  Master  requires  no  such  crooked  methods  as 
theirs  from  his  servants.  The  world  must  be  saved  not 
by  fraud,  but  by  honest  preaching  and  pure  living. 


A  BBAHMINICAL  ASTRONOMER  CONFOUNDED. 

PAGAN  superstitions  involve  more  or  less  of  scientific 
falsehood.  Their  theories  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
universe,  the  shape  of  the  earth,  and  the  movements  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  are  too  intimately  connected  with 
their  theology  to  be  separated,  except  by  the  surrender 
of  both.  A  curious  illustration  of  this  remark  is  given  in 
Anderson's  History  of  the  Ceylon  Mission  established  by 
the  American  Board. 

This  mission  had  a  seminary  at  Batticotta,  Ceylon, 
which,  by  teaching  correct  ideas  respecting  geography 
and  astronomy,  led  many  to  question  the  truth  of  the 
popular  idolatry.  The  Brahmins  teach  that  the  earth  is 
not  a  globe,  but  a  plane.  Their  histories  of  their  gods 
mention  mountains  and  seas  which  have  no  existence, 
and  they  affirm  that  eclipses  are  caused  by  serpents  and 
other  monsters  attempting  to  devour  the  moon  and  the 
sun.  Hence  when  an  eclipse  occurs  they  urge  the  people 
to  pray  earnestly  to  the  gods  to  save  the  imperiled  lumi- 
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• 
nary  from  destruction.     It  is   a   very  singular  fact  that, 

though  holding  this  puerile  and  absurd  theory,  they  are 
able  "  to  calculate  the-  time  when  it  will  please  Rahoo, 
one  of  the  monsters,  to  seize  the  moon,  how  much  of  it 
will  come  within  his  grasp,  and  how  long  the  struggle 
will  continue." 

One  year  Vesuvenather,  the  Brahminical  astronomer 
at  Batticotta,  had  predicted  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  at 
twenty-four  minutes  past  six  P.  M.,  on  the  2ist  of  March, 
which  would  obscure  five  eighths  of  the  moon's  disk.  Mr. 
Poor,  of  the  mission  seminary,  calculated  that  the  eclipse 
would  commence  at  nine  mimttes  past  six,  and  would  ob- 
scure only  three  eighths  of  the  disk.  He  also  made  out 
a  difference  of  twenty-four  minutes  in  the  Brahminical 
prediction  of  the  duration  of  the  eclipse.  On  hearing  of 
Mr.  Poor's  calculations  Vesuvenather  and  his  fellow- 
astronomers  reviewed  theirs,  and  reaffirmed  their  cor- 
rectness. 

Strong  in  faith  that  Vesuvenather  was  right,  a  distin- 
guished Brahmin  ran  from  place  to  place  saying  to  the 
people  : — 

"  When  the  eclipse  comes  we  shall  see  that  our  relig- 
ion is  superior  to  Christianity." 

The  zeal  of  this  Brahmin  excited  general  attention 
and  high  expectations  on  the  part  of  the  pagans.  The 
evening  arrived.  Mr.  Poor  and  his  students,  the  priest  of 
the  temple  and  his  adherents,  assembled.  The  telescope 
was  ready,  as  was  also  a  nicely-regulated  watch.  All  eyes 
were  eagerly  turned  toward  the  east.  As  the  time  pre- 
dicted by  the  missionary  approached  an  intrusive  cloud 
threatened  to  obscure  the  moon.  "  At  nine  minutes  past 
six  the  cloud  was  still  there.  In  another  minute  the 
moon  appeared.  A  small  spot  was  visible  on  her  north- 
eastern limb  ;  but  the  Brahmins  said  it  was  the  cloud. 
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Certainly  it  was  the  cloud.  In  two  minutes  more  the 
cloud  was  gone,  but  the  spot  had  grown,  and  the  eclipse 
had  certainly  begun." 

Upon  seeing  this,  the  pandarum,  or  priest,  was  angry. 
Turning  to  his  astronomers,  he  exclaimed : — 

"  You  have  imposed  upon  the  people !  You  have  de- 
ceived the  people!" 

"  Not  so,"  replied  Mr.  Poor,  generously  defending  his 
opponents ;  "  it  is  only  a  mistake.  The  most  learned  men 
are  liable  to  mistakes." 

This  excuse  was  not  accepted,  however,  because  it  in- 
volved the  fallibility  of  Brahminical  teaching.  "After  all," 
said  the  priest,  "the  timepiece  may  be  wrong,  and  our 
astronomers  right."  But  when  the  extent  and  duration 
of  the  eclipse  harmonized  with  the  prediction  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  after  Mr.  Poor  had  demonstrated  by  means 
of  an  orrery  that  the  eclipse  was  caused  not  by  a  mon- 
ster, but  by  the  shadow  of  the  earth,  the  priest  was  not 
only  silenced,  but  apparently  convinced,  as  were  also  the 
friends  who  accompanied  him. 

To  one  who  questioned  him  subsequently  Vasuvena- 
ther  said  he  knew  the  true  theory  of  eclipses,  but  had 
never  taught  it,  because,  said  he,  "  the  people  would  not 
believe  it,  nor  could  they  be  made  readily  to  understand  it." 

This  failure  of  a  Brahminical  theory  made  no  converts 
to  Christianity.  It,  no  doubt,  weakened  the  hold  of  the 
popular  faith  on  many  of  its  followers,  and  caused  them 
to  regard  the  missionaries  with  higher  respect  than  be- 
fore ;  but  it  did  not  win  their  adhesion  to  the  truth. 
Nothing  less  than  "  the  gospel,  which  is  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation,"  can  win  corrupt  men  from  the  sin  which 
has  its  roots  in  their  affections.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a 
good  thing  to  thus  carry  the  outworks  of  prejudice,  and 
command  respectful  attention. 
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BOBBERS   AND  ASSASSINS  APPROVED  BY  A 
GODDESS. 

"  IT  were  better,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "to  have  no  opin- 
ion of  God  at  all  than  such  an  opinion  as  is  unworthy  of 
him.  .  .  .  Certainly  superstition  is  the  reproach  of  the 
Deity." 

This  sage  observation  is  amply  illustrated  in  all 
heathen  religions,  which  make  immorality  and  cruelty 
sacred  by  claiming  the  approval  of  their  gods  for  deeds 
revolting  to  every  mind  which  has  felt  the  elevating  influ- 
ence of  Christianity.  One  shrinks  with  horror  from  the 
practice  of  feasting  on  the  bodies  of  the  dead  by  the 
Pacific  islanders  ;  from  the  sacrifice  of  infants  to  Moloch, 
anciently  practiced  in  parts  of  Asia ;  and  the  offering  of 
human  lives,  by  our  own  Druid  ancestors,  to  appease  the 
anger  of  imaginary  deities.  But  nowhere  does  one  find  a 
superstition  more  merciless  and  more  intimately  allied 
with  pretentions  to  divine  approval,  than  in  the  servants 
of  Kalee,  the  goddess  of  destruction,  known  in  India  as 
Thugs. 

The  Christian  world  first  learned  of  the  existence  of 
these  religious  murderers  from  Thevenot,  who,  giving  an 
account  of  his  travels  in  India,  said  of  the  dangers  of  a 
trip  from  Delhi  to  Agra  :— 

"  One  may  meet  with  tigers,  panthere,  and  lions  upon 
it ;  and  one  had  best  also  have  a  care  of  robbers,  and, 
above  all  things,  not  to  suffer  any  body  to  come  near  one 
upon  the  road.  The  cunningest  robbers  in  the  world  are 
in  that  country.  They  use  a  certain  slip  with  a  running 
noose,  which  they  can  cast  with  so  much  sleight  about  a 
man's  neck,  when  they  are  within  reach  of  him,  that  they 
never  fail,  so  that  they  strangle  him  in  a  trice.  They 
have  another  cunning  trick,  also,  to  catch  travelers  with.. 
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They  send  out  a  handsome  woman  upon  the  road,  who, 
with  her  hair  disheveled,  seems  to  be  all  in  tears,  sighing 
and  complaining  of  some  misfortune  which  she  pretends 
has  befallen  her.  Now,  as  she  takes  the  same  way  that  the 
traveler  goes,  he  easily  falls  into  conversation  with  her, 
and,  finding  her  beautiful,  offers  her  his  assistance,  which 
she  accepts ;  but  he  hath  no  sooner  taken  her  up  behind 
him  on  horseback  than  she  throws  the  snare  about  his 
neck,  and  strangles  him,  or  at  least  stuns  him  until  the 
robbers  who  lie  hid  come  running  to  her  assistance,  and 
complete  what  she  begun." 

It  was  many  years  after  Thevenot  wrote  before  the 
English  in  India  knew  that  these  robbers  and  murderers 
were  organized  in  the  name  of  religion.  It  came  out  at 
last.  To  quote  Dr.  Allen,  "  They  worship  the  goddess 
Kalee,  and  believe  they  are  under  her  special  protection. 
They  invoke  her  aid  to  assist  them  to  commit  murder ; 
they  use  only  instruments  and  weapons  which  have  been 
consecrated  to  her,  and  they  devote  to  her  a  part  of  the 
property  they  obtain.  They  believe  the  rules  and  princi- 
ples of  their  business  to  be  of  divine  origin ;  that  this 
work  of  murder  and  plunder  is  their  proper  business ; 
that  the  signs  and  omens  they  observe  are  indications  of 
the  will  of  their  goddess,  and  that,  so  long  as  they  observe 
these  signs  and  omens,  and  so  obey  her,  they  are  sure  of 
having  her  favor  and  protection,  and  have  nothing  to  fear." 

These  devotees  of  the  goddess  of  destruction  made 
their  murderous  pursuit  in  art.  Their  name,  Thug,  signi- 
fies deceiver.  They  lived  in  different  places,  but  met  to- 
gether at  concerted  times  in  bands  of  from  fifty  to  two 
hundred,  subdivided  into  small  parties,  scattered  on  paral- 
lel lines  of  roads,  but  connected  by  scouts  thrown  out 
from  the  flank,  front,  or  rear,  as  the  case  required.  On 
approaching  villages  they  separated,  and  entered  them 
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one  at  a  time,  as  harmless  traders  and  travelers,  but  never 
recognized  each  other  except  by  the  secret  signs  of  their 
order.  Whenever  one  or  two  of  them  won  the  confidence 
of  an  unsuspicious  traveler,  they  would  leave  the  inn  in 
his  company ;  otherwise  they  would  follow  him  at  a  con- 
venient distance.  When  the  doomed  one  reached  a  lonely 
spot,  the  Thug,  at  his  side  or  from  some  chosen  ambush, 
would  throw  the  fatal  slip  noose  over  his  head.  An  ac- 
complice, always  at  hand,  would  rush  out  and  draw  the 
noose  tight ;  another  would  appear  and  seize  the  legs 
of  the  dying  man.  If  their  victim  died  hard  they  kicked 
him  in  vital  parts,  being  always  careful  not  to  shed  any 
tell-tale  blood. 

After  robbing  the  dead  they  drew  the  body  into  a  pit 
or  jungle,  dug  a  grave  three  or  four  feet  deep,  and  cast  it 
in  face  downward.  Either  to  prevent  it  from  inflating  by 
the  gases  of  decomposition,  which  might  cause  fissures  on 
the  surface,  or  to  make  its  recognition  difficult,  they 
gashed  and  stabbed  it  with  knives.  They  were  as  wary 
in  hiding  their  crime  as  they  were  deceitful  and  skillful  in 
its  commission. 

It  seems  incredible,  but  it  is  certain,  that  the  weapons 
of  their  bloody  trade  were  forged  and  consecrated  with 
many  religious  ceremonies.  They  carefully  trained  their 
children  to  their  accursed  business,  gradually  overcoming 
their  natural  repugnance  to  murder,  and  initiating  them 
in  the  degrees,  first  of  scout,  then  of  sexton,  and  finally 
of  strangler.  Can  one  imagine  aught  more  inhuman  than 
this  ? 

The  boys  did  not  always  take  kindly  to  the  dreadful 
trade.  A  Thug  who  gave  evidence  against  his  comrades 
told  the  following  story  of  a  boy  of  fourteen,  named  Kur- 
kora,  who  had  been  taken  out  on  one  of  their  expeditions 
Said  this  witness  : — 
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"  We  fell  in  with  f\ve  Sikhs ;  and  when  we  set  out  be- 
fore daylight  in  the  morning,  Hursooka,  who  had  been 
already  on  three  expeditions,  was  ordered  to  take  the 
bridle  and  keep  the  boy  in  the  rear,  out  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing. The  boy  became  alarmed  and  impatient,  got  away 
from  Hursooka,  and  galloped  up  at  the  instant  the  ihirnee, 
or  signal  for  murder,  was  given.  He  heard  the  screams 
of  the  men.  and  saw  them  all  strangled.  He  was  seized 
with  a  trembling,  and  fell  from  his  pony ;  he  became  im- 
mediately delirious,  was  dreadfully  alarmed  at  the  turbans 
of  the  murdered  men,  and  when  any  one  touched  or  spoke 
to  him,  talked  wildly  about  the  murders,  screamed  as  if  in 
a  sleep,  and  trembled  violently.  We  could  not  get  him 
forward,  and,  after  burying  the  bodies,  Aman,  myself,  and 
a  few  others,  sat  by  him  after  the  gang  went  on.  We 
were  very  fond  of  him,  and  tried  all  we  could  to  tranquil- 
ize  him ;  but  he  never  recovered  his  senses,  and  before 
evening  he  died.  I  have  seen  many  instances  of  feelings 
greatly  shocked  at  the  sight  of  the  first  murder,  but  never 
one  so  strong  as  this." 

Although  their  boys  were  slowly  trained  and  taught 
to  murder  by  appointed  teachers — made  to  feel  that  there 
could  be  no  greater  honor  than  to  be  a  strangles,  and 
feasted  on  goor,  (sugar,)  to  give  them  a  taste  for  blood- 
shed— yet  they  could  never  wholly  rid  themselves  of 
human  feeling.  Said  a  Thug  who  had  been  arrested  for 
an  atrocious  murder  : — 

"  We  all  feel  pity  sometimes,  but  the  goor  (sugar) 
changes  our  nature ;  it  would  change  the  nature  of  a 
horse.  Let  any  man  taste  of  that  goor  and  he  will  be  a 
Thug,  though  he  know  all  the  trades  and  have  all  the 
wealth  in  the  world.  I  never  wanted  food.  My  mother's 
family  was  opulent,  her  relatives  high  in  office.  I  have 
been  high  in  office  myself,  and  became  so  great  a  favorite 
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wherever  I  went  that  I  was  sure  of  promotion ;  yet  I  was 
always  miserable  when  absent  from  my  gang,  and  was 
forced  to  return  to  Thuggee.  My  father  made  me  taste 
of  that  fatal  goor  when  I  was  yet  a  mere  boy,  and  if  I 
were  to  live  a  thousand  years  I  never  shall  be  able  to 
follow  any  other  trade." 

This  confession  of  human  feeling  uttering  its  protest 
against  their  inhuman  trade  is  sustained  by  the  fact  that 
the  Thugs  rarely  murdered  a  woman.  Occasionally  the 
hope  of  a  rich  booty  overcame  their  repugnance  to  take 
a  woman's  life,  and  even  in  such  cases  a  Mohammedan 
Thug  did  the  deed  which  the  Hindu  shrunk  from  perpe- 
trating. Said  one  Thug  informer  :— 

"  I  and  my  cousin  were  with  a  gang  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  Thugs,  .  .  .  when  we  met  with  a  hand-maid  of 
Peishwa  Bajee  Rao.  .  .  .  We  intended  to  kill  her  and  her 
followers.  But  we  found  her  very  beautiful.  And  after 
having  her  and  her  party  three  days  within  our  grasp, 
and  knowing  that  they  had  a  lac  and  a  half  of  rupees' 
worth  of  property  in  jewels  and  other  things  with  them, 
we  let  her  and  her  party  go.  We  had  talked  with  her, 
and  felt  love  toward  her,  for  she  was  very  beautiful." 

What  a  self-contradictory  thing  is  the  human  heart ! 
How  enduring  are  its  noblest  instincts  !  Nevertheless, 
there  was  little  hope  of  converting  a  class  of  men  in 
whom  the  love  of  murder  was,  in  the  main,  stronger  than 
the  instincts  of  humanity.  With  all  our  pity  for  beings 
so  fallen,  we  cannot  help  a  feeling  of  gladness  when  think- 
ing that  the  English  Government,  by  a  series  of  legal  pros- 
ecutions, succeeded  in  destroying  their  organization.  By 
banishment,  imprisonment,  and  the  gallows,  the  order  was 
broken  up,  and  the  Indian  traveler  is  no  longer  in  danger 
from  the  noose  of  the  Thug. 


David    Livingstone. 
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LIVING-STONE  AND  THE  LION. 

A  LARGE  measure  of  moral  courage  is  implied  in  the 
consecration  of  any  life  to  foreign  missionary  work. 
Viewed  from  any  right  stand-point,  it  is  a  sacrifice  of  self 
for  the  good  of  others.  But  in  many  cases,  especially  in  the 
past,  physical  courage  was  as  necessary  to  the  missionary 
as  moral.  He  had  to  confront  peril  and  death.  He  had 
to  do  so  with  an  unquailing  eye  and  an  unblanched  cheek. 
To  exhibit  cowardice  before  heathen  spectators  worked 
forfeiture  of  moral  influence  over  them.  For  his  cause' 
sake  he  was  forced  to  be  a  man  of  physical  courage. 

David  Livingstone,  the  distinguished  missionary  ex- 
plorer in  interior  Africa,  shall  be  our  illustration  of  these 
remarks,  for  never  did  any  hero  on  the  battle-fields  of 
history  display  a  higher  degree  of  courage  than  he  did 
when  he  plunged,  without  a  white  associate,  into  the 
heart  of  Africa.  The  details  of  his  long,  wearisome,  dan- 
LVTOUS  journeys  are  filled  with  incidents  in  which  his 
physical  courage  was  called  into  conspicuous  action.  We 
give  one  or  two  typical  examples. 

In  one  of  his  first  journeys,  in  consequence  of  the 
sickness  of  his  draught  oxen,  he  was  compelled  to  travel 
on  foot.  His  native  attendants,  unaware  of  his  acquaint- 
ance with  their  language,  said  to  one  another : — 

"He  is  not  strong  ;  he  is  quite  slim,  and  only  appears 
stout  because  he  puts  himself  into  those  bags,  (trowsers;) 
he  will  soon  knock  up." 

To  be  inferior,  even  in  physical  endurance,  to  his  black 
companions  was  to  lose  moral  power  over  them.  Hence 
Livingstone  displayed  his  Scotch  mettle  by  walking  for 
days  together  at  a  speed  which  taxed  their  power  to 
equal,  and  wrung  from  them  a  confession  of  his  superior 
pedestrian  powers.  This  looks  a  small  victory,  but  it  was 
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necessary  to  the  success  of  his  work  among  an  ignorant 
people. 

Some  time  after  this  occurrence  Livingstone  estab- 
lished himself  for  mission  work  in  the  "  beautiful  valley 
of  Mabotsa."  He  was  scarcely  settled  there  before  the 
village  was  beset  by  lions,  which  leaped  into  the  cattle- 
folds  by  night,  and  attacked  the  herds  in  the  day-time. 

This  unusual  boldness  of  the  lions  roused  the  super- 
stitious fears  of  the  tribe,  and  they  said  :— 

"  We  are  bewitched ;  we  are  given  into  the  power  of 
the  lions  by  our  enemies." 

Whether  their  superstition  or  their  natural  cowardice 
paralyzed  their  arms  is  uncertain ;  but  our  missionary 
assures  us  that,  though  they  went  out  to  fight  the  lions, 
they  returned  without  killing  any. 

Here  was  an  opportunity  to  gain  influence  over  them 
not  to  be  refused  by  a  genuine  missionary,  and  Living- 
stone improved  it.  He  knew  that  if  one  of  a  troop  of 
lions  is  killed  the  others  quit  the  neighborhood  forth- 
with. Accordingly,  he  proposed  to  go  out  with  the  vil- 
lagers and  try  to  kill  at  least  one  lion.  Armed  with  his 
rifle,  he  accompanied  them  to  the  lair  of  the  hungry  beasts, 
which  they  found  on  a  small  hill  that  was  covered  with 
trees.  A  circle  was  formed  round  the  hill.  The  men 
gradually  ascended,  closing  up  and  coming  pretty  near  to 
each  other  as  they  approached  the  summit.  Livingstone 
and  a  native  school-master  moved  behind  the  circle.  They 
soon  discovered  a  lion  sitting  on  a  jutting  rock  within  the 
circle  of  men.  The  school-master  fired  first.  His  ball 
struck  the  rock  just  beneath  the  lion,  which  bit  at  the 
spot  struck  just  as  a  dog  might  at  a  shell  or  stone  thrown 
at  him.  The  creature  then  leaped  from  the  rock,  broke 
through  the  circle  of  natives,  and  escaped.  The  men 
might  have  killed  it,  but  fear  of  witchcraft  unnerved  them 
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Livingstone  encouraged  them  to  re-form  the  broken 
circle,  and  make  a  fresh  attempt.  They  did  so,  and  this 
time  they  inclosed  two  lions;  but,  fearing  to  fire  lest  their 
balls  should  reach  across  the  circle  and  kill  the  men,  they 
allowed  the  beasts  to  escape  the  second  time.  Had  they 
been  men  of  real  pluck,  as  some  native  Africans  are,  they 
would  have  speared  them  as  they  ran. 

Seeing  their  cowardice,  and  being  hopeless  of  success, 
Livingstone  proceeded  homeward.  Going  round  the  hill 
for  this  purpose  he  saw  a  lion  sitting  on  a  rock  about 
ninety  feet  from  where  he  stood.  Just  in  front  of  the 
creature  was  a  little  bush.  Taking  good  aim,  he  fired 
through  the  bush,  discharging  the  contents  of  both  bar- 
rels. The  Africans  instantly  shouted  :— 

"  He  is  shot!  he  is  shot!" 

Others  cried  :  "  He  has  been  shot  by  another  man 
too ;  let  us  go  to  him." 

Livingstone  did  not  see  any  one  else  shoot.  He 
turned  partly  round  and  shouted  :— 

"  Stop  a  little,  till  I  load  again  ! " 

He  then  hasted  to  ram  down  his  bullets.  Before  he 
had  completed  this  act  he  heard  a  loud  shout.  Looking 
round  quickly,  he  saw  the  wounded  lion  in  the  act  of 
springing  upon  him.  He  had  no  time  to  flee.  The  lion 
was  upon  him  in  an  instant.  Its  huge  paw  grasped  his 
shoulder.  .Livingstone  fell  with  the  lion  upon  him. 

The  angry  creature  growled  horribly  close  to  his  ear, 
and  shook  him  as  "  a  terrier-dog  does  a  rat."  A  stupor 
came  over  the  prostrate  missionary.  It  was  a  sort  of 
dreamy  feeling.  He  had  no  sense  of  pain,  no  feeling  of 
terror,  though  he  was  fully  conscious  of  all  that  was  go- 
ing on.  The  lion's  weight  oppressed  him.  He  turned 
round  to  relieve  himself  of  it.  The  lion  had  one  paw  on 
the  back  of  his  head,  but  he  noticed  that  the  creature's 
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eyes  were  glaring  in  the  direction  of  the  school-master, 
who  was  standing  some  forty  feet  away,  aiming  his  gun  at 
the  lion.  Both  barrels  missed  fire,  but  the  lion  quitted 
Livingstone,  and,  leaping  upon  the  school-master,  seized 
his  thigh  with  his  teeth.  At  this  critical  moment  a  man 
stepped  up  and  tried  to  pierce  the  lion  with  a  spear,  but 
before  he  could  accomplish  his  end  the  creature  left  the 
teacher  and  leaped  upon  the  shoulder  of  its  fresh  assail- 
ant. It  was  the  beast's  last  leap,  for  at  that  moment 
Livingstone's  bullets  took  full  effect,  and  it  fell  dead ! 

Livingstone's  arm  was  badly  crushed  and  the  bones 
splintered.  He  found  eleven  teeth  wounds  in  the  flesh, 
but  his  tartan  jacket  had  wiped  the  virus  from  the  teeth, 
and  the  wounds  healed  sooner  than  those  of  the  half-nude 
natives.  His  escape  was,  indeed,  a  narrow  one;  but  his 
courage  gave  him  high  reputation  among  the  people,  and 
contributed  to  the  great  influence  which  he  acquired  over 
them.  There  are  few  records  more  marvelous  and  ro- 
mantic than  the  story  of  those  vast  missionary  journeys 
by  which  he  brought  to  light  the  long  hidden  mysteries 
of  interior  Africa.  The  direct  spiritual  results  of  his 
work  were  small,  but  his  undying  zeal,  which  nothing 
but  the  touch  of  death  could  chill,  has  roused  the  at- 
tention of  the  Christian  world  to  the  moral  needs  of 
Africa ;  and  when  "  Ethiopia  shall  stretch  out  her  hands 
to  God"  she  will  acknowledge  the  brave  missionary  trav- 
eler as  the  John  the  Baptist  of  her  evangelization.  He 
toiled  for  those  who,  entering  into  his  labors,  shall  here- 
after become  the  apostles  of  modern  Africa. 


PAET    SIXTH. 


LEAFLETS  FROM  THE  LIVES  OF  SOME 
HEROIC  AND  NOBLE  WOMEN. 


"In  the  infinite  variety  of  exterior  objects  and  human  acts  there  are 
some  that  appear  to  us  as  beautiful  or  ugly.  The  idea  of  the  beautiful  is 
as  inherent  in  the  human  spirit  as  that  of  the  useful  or  that  of  the  just. 
Heroism,  the  greatest  and  purest  of  all  beauties,  has  its  miseries." 

COUSIN. 


"  The  light  of  love,  the  purity  of  grace, 
The  mind,  the  music  breathing  from  her  face, 
The  heart  whose  softness  harmonized  the  -who  a 
And  Oh  !  that  eye  was  in  itself  a  soul." 

BRIDE  OF  ABYDOS. 


PART  VI. 
HEROIC  AND  NOBLE   WOMEN. 


AGNES  BEAUMONT  AND  HER  REJECTED  SUITOR. 

AGNES  BEAUMONT  was  the  daughter  of  an  En- 
glish yeoman  who  cultivated  a  farm  at  Edworth,  in 
the  County  of  Bedford.  She  was  mother- 
less ;  and,  her  only  sister  having  married 
and  left  the  paternal  homestead,  she  man- 
aged her  father's  household  with  thrifty 
diligence.  Attracted  partly  by  her  come- 
liness, but  chiefly  by  the  prospect  that 
she  would  inherit  considerable  property, 
a  neighboring  attorney,  named  Farry, 

THE  EDWORTH  YEOMAN.  became    her   WQOer>         phased  with  his    per- 

son  and  attentions,  she  encouraged  his  addresses,  and  ex- 
pected in  due  time  to  become  his  bride. 

But  Farry  was  an  unprincipled  hypocrite  and  a  bitter 
scoffer  at  religion  and  religious  people.  He  was  partic- 
ularly hostile  to  the  immortal  tinker,  Bunyan,  of  whose 
Church  Agnes  was  a  devout  member.  Her  father  was 
also  one  of  Bunyan's  hearers,  and  was  under  deep  relig- 
ious concern  when  Parry's  courtship  of  his  daughter  com- 
menced. By  using  smooth  words  and  flattering  the  old 
gentleman's  weaknesses,  the  wily  lawyer  won  his  confi- 
dence, and  by  exciting  his  prejudices  against  Bunyan,  suc- 
ceeded not  only  in  destroying  his  serious  impressions,  but 
also  in  making  him  actively  hostile  to  religion. 

Happily  for  the  beautiful  Agnes,  she  perceived  his 
true  character  before  her  affections  were  very  deeply  won 
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or  her  Hand  positively  promised  to  her  selfish  suitor. 
Guided  by  lofty  Christian  principle,  and  acting  with  true 
maidenly  dignity,  she  promptly  refused  further  attentions 
from  Farry  because  of  his  irreligious  character.  Her  re- 
jection was  both  right  and  wise,  but  it  proved  to  be  a 
seed  destined  to  bear  deadly  fruit.  The  man  she  rejected 
was  a  villain  at  heart,  and  he  determined  to  destroy  the 
peace  of  the  noble  girl  who  would  not  accept  him  for  her 
husband. 

Retaining  the  good-will  of  her  father,  he  now  constant- 
ly stirred  up  his  feelings  against  the  girl's  pastor,  made 
him  irritable  and  unwilling  to  permit  her  attendance  on 
Bunyan's  meetings.  Agnes,  in  the  innocence  of  her  pure 
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mind,  unwittingly  contributed  to  the  intensification  of 
her  father's  bitterness  by  riding  to  meeting  horseback, 
on  a  pillion  behind  Bunyan,  after  a  prevailing  fashion  of 
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those  aiu  it  in  times.  This  was,  no  doubt,  imprudent  on 
her  part.  Bunyan  had  consented  to  it  very  reluctantly, 
and  then  only  because  of  her  importunity,  and  because 
she  saw  no  other  available  mode  of  reaching  the  place  of 
assembly.  Agnes  returned  home  on  another  horse,  be- 
hind a  young  woman,  who  set  her  down  at  the  gate  of 
her  sister's  house,  which  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  her  own  home.  But  her  innocent  imprudence  gave 
rise  to  consequences  of  which  she  never  dreamed. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when,  with  wet  and  muddy 
feet,  she  reached  her  father's  house.  Her  heart  misgave 
her  when  she  found  the  door  locked  and  every  light  ex- 
tinguished. With  trembling  fingers  she  knocked  for  ad- 
mission. 

"  Who  is  there  ?  "  asked  the  father  in  a  gruff  voice. 

"It  is  I,"  she  said,  "come  home  wet  and  dirty;  pray 
let  me  in." 

"  Where  you  have  been  all  day  you  may  go  at  night," 
retorted  the  angry  father,  who  had  been  told  of  her  rid- 
ing to  meeting  on  Bunyan's  horse.  And  then  he  taunted 
her  harshly,  told  her  she  should  never  cross  his  threshold 
unless  she  would  promise  "  never  to  go  after  that  man 
Bunyan  again." 

In  vain  did  the  poor  girl  cry  and  plead  for  admission. 
He  only  grew  more  violently  angry,  and,  finally,  threat- 
ened to  rise  and  force  her  out  of  the  door-yard  if  she  did 
not  go  away. 

Agnes  was  now  greatly  distressed.  She  might  have 
plodded  her  way  back  to  her  sister's  house.  But  she 
chose  rather  to  go  to  her  father's  barn.  There,  though 
very  tired,  much  exhausted,  wet  and  cold,  she  spent  the 
long  hours  of  that  dark  night  in  earnest  prayer  to  God. 
The  sincerity  of  her  piety,  the  strength  of  her  character, 
and  her  elevated  spirituality,  are  proved  by  the  fact  that 
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she  passed  those  dreary  hours  in  such  ecstasy  of  spirit 
that  she  was  insensible  to  the  cold  which  froze  the  mud 
on  her  shoes,  and  to  every  thing  else  but  the  unutterable 
joy  of  heavenly  contemplation  and  sweet  fellowship  with 
Christ.  "O,"  she  exclaimed  afterward,  "  the  heart-ravish- 
ing visit  Jesus  gave  me  !  .  .  .  O  blessed  be  God !  do  with 
me  what  seemeth  thee  good !  " 

Her  father  was  startled  to  see  her  in  his  barn  the  next 
morning,  when  he  entered  it  to  feed  his  horses.  In  her 
most  affectionate  tones  she  said : — 

"  Good-morrow,  father ;  I  have  had  a  cold  night's  lodg- 
ing here,  but  God  has  been  good  to  me,  else  I  should  have 
had  a  worse." 

With  affected  indifference  the  old  man  replied,  "  It  is 
no  matter." 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  angry  with  me,  father,"  she  said, 
and  then  she  followed  him  round  the  barnyard  with  tear- 
ful pleadings  as  he  foddered  his  cows. 

The  only  effect  of  her  affectionate  entreaties  was  to 
excite  his  anger,  and  to  call  forth  a  stern  declaration  that 
she  should  never  enter  his  house  again  unless  she  would 
promise  never  to  go  to  a  meeting  as  long  as  he  lived. 

"  Father,"  she  replied,  "  my  soul  is  of  too  much  worth 
to  do  this.  Can  you  in  my  stead  answer  for  me  at  the 
great  day?  If  so,  I  will  obey  you  in  this  demand,  as  in 
all  other  things." 

This  dutiful  appeal  failed  to  move  the  obstinate  man. 
Presently  -her  brother-in-law,  informed  by  a  servant  of 
her  ill-treatment,  came  into  the  yard  and  strove  to  soften 
the  exasperated  farmer,  with  no  other  effect  than  to  in- 
flame his  passion.  Her  brother-in-law  then  begged  the 
distressed  Agnes  to  go  home  with  him.  She  refused,  still 
following  her  father  weeping,  hanging  to  his  arm,  and  be- 
seeching him  to  let  her  go  into  the  house.  At  length  her 
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strength  was  exhausted ;  she  became  faint  and  cold,  and 
was  compelled  to  go  to  her  brother-in-law's  hospitable 
home  for  rest,  warmth,  and  refreshment. 

At  noon  she  took  her  sister  to  aid  in  renewing  her 
vain  attempt  to  soften  her  father's  heart.  At  night  she 
went  alone.  But  he  was  still  angry  and  stubborn,  and 
would  not  relent,  for  she  was  firm  in  her  purpose  not  to 
give  the  promise  he  demanded. 

The  next  day  was  the  Sabbath.  Again  she  pleaded 
with  her  father,  until  his  indignation  became  very  violent. 
Then  her  woman's  heart  yielded  so  far  as  to  move  her  to 
say  :— 

"  Well,  father,  I  will  promise  you  I  will  never  go  to  a 
meeting  again  as  long  as  you  live  without  your  consent" 

Her  father  gave  way  at  once  on  hearing  this  conces- 
sion, and  became  quite  affectionate  in  tone  and  manner. 
She  immediately  resumed  her  place  as  mistress  of  his 
household.  But  she  was  far  from  being  happy,  feeling 
that  to  win  an  earthly  father's  smile  she  had  sacrificed 
the  higher  claims  of  her  Father  in  heaven.  So  distressed 
was  she  that  the  next  day  her  father,  touched  by  the 
traces  of  grief  on  her  comely  face,  asked  what  was  the 
matter. 

"O,  father!"  she  sobbed,  "I  am  distressed  at  the 
thought  of  my  promise  not  to  go  to  a  meeting  again  with- 
out your  consent,  and  I  fear  you  will  not  be  willing." 

Then  the  old  man  wept,  and  bade  her  not  to  be 
troubled  on  that  account,  for  they  should  not  disagree. 
She  was  comforted  by  this  partial  relenting,  and  replied 
very  tenderly : — 

"  Pray,  father,  forgive  me  wherein  I  have  been  unduti- 
ful  to  you." 

This  touching  plea  from  his  really  dutiful  girl  seemed 
to  open  his  eyes  to  a  clearer  perception  of  his  own  wrong 
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treatment  of  her,  and  with  many  tears  he  confessed  his. 
injustice  and  his  sorrow  for  his  unfatherly  severity. 

The  next  day  this  conscientious  girl,  after  much  prayer, 
recovered  her  peace  with  God.  At  night  her  father  retired 
early,  and  apparently  in  good  health.  Very  shortly  after 
reaching  his  chamber,  however,  he  was 
seized  with  violent  pain.  They  had 
no  servants,  and  Agnes  ministered  to 
his  wants  as  best  she  could.  But  he 
grew  worse  rapidly.  Then  his  soul 
fell  into  great  agony.  She  prayed 
with  him,  and  pointed  him  to  the 
mercy-seat.  Presently  the  pangs  of 
death  came  upon  him.  Then  she  ran 
AGNES  COMFORTING  HKR  FATHER.  a  quarter  of  Si  mile  through  the  snow 
to  call  her  brother-in-law.  He,  with  his  two  hired  men, 
quickly  followed  her  back.  Shortly  after  their  arrival  the 
farmer  fell  dead.  The  excitement  caused  by  his  unfa- 
therly treatment  of  his  daughter  had,  no  doubt,  occasioned 
his  sudden  death. 

This  tragic  event  gave  Agnes  a  terrible  shock,  and 
plunged  her  into  the  depths  of  overwhelming  sorrow. 
And  then  the  man  who  had  been  her  suitor  reappeared 
on  the  scene,  and,  with  a  baseness  scarcely  ever  equaled 
in  human  story,  insinuated  that  Agnes  was  her  father's 
murderer.  They  were  known  to  have  quarreled,  he  said, 
and  out  of  revenge  she  had,  doubtless,  given  him  poison. 
Her  friends  were  horrified  by  this  charge  of  an  un- 
natural crime  against  this  beautiful  girl.  They  promptly 
asserted  their  belief  in  her  innocence.  But  the  malicious 
Farry  wore  official  robes  of  some  sort  in  the  parish,  and 
persisted  in  asserting  the  daughter's  guilt,  and  in  demand- 
ing a  legal  investigation.  Accordingly,  a  coroner's  jury  was 
summoned  to  sit  upon  the  case. 
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Poor  Agnes  was  like  one  thunderstruck  when  informed 
of  this  atrocious  imputation,  but  her  strength  of  character 
and  conscious  innocence  enabled  her  to  exclaim  on  the 
instant: — 

"  Blessed  be  God  for  a  clear  conscience !" 

A  physician,  after  examining  the  body  and  closely 
questioning  Agnes,  told  Farry  that  there  was  no  ground 
for  his  accusation.  But  he  persisted,  and  a  jury  was  sum- 
moned. She  was  a  parricide,  he  said,  and,  when  fouud 
guilty,  would  be  burned  at  the  stake. 

Never  was  a  helpless  girl  more  sorely  tried.  Though 
innocent  of  even  the  thought  of  the  horrible  crime  charged 
upon  her,  yet  her  accuser  was  a  lawyer,  animated  by  in- 
human malice,  and  by  false  evidence  might  convict  her. 
There  was  torture  in  the  bare  idea.  Yet  she  bore  it  with 
a  pious  heroism  which  words  cannot  describe — at  least  not 
better  than  she  did  it  herself  when  she  subsequently  re- 
corded her  feelings  thus  :— 

"  I  must  own  that  at  times  I  had  many  carnal  reason- 
ings, though  I  knew  myself  clear.  I  thought  should  God 
suffer  my  enemy  to  prevail  to  the  taking  away  of  my  life, 
how  shall  I  endure  burning !  O  the  thoughts  of  burning 
were  very  terrible,  and  made  my  very  heart  to  ache  within 
me !  But  that  Scripture  which  I  had  often  thought  of 
before  my  father's  death  came  now  into  my  mind:  'When 
thou  passest  through  the  fire  I  will  be  with  thee,'  etc. .  . . 
I  was  made  to  believe  that  if  I  did  burn  at  a  stake  the 
Lord  would  give  me  his  presence,  and  in  a  solemn  man- 
ner I  resigned  myself  to  his  disposal,  either  for  life  or 
death." 

Here  we  have  the  sweet  simplicity  of  innocence  com- 
bined with  maidenly  timidity  and  lofty  faith.  Surely  the 
beautiful  Agnes  was  a  maiden  whose  mind  was  cast  in  a 
heroic  mold — who,  if  called  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  noble 
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army  of  martyrs,  would  have  added  luster  to  the  glory  of 
those  illustrious  spirits. 

The  jury  assembled,  witnesses  were  examined,  Agnes 
was  questioned.  She  deported  herself  with  so  much 
sweetness  and  dignity  that  she  won  all  hearts  to  a  con- 
viction of  her  innocence.  Many  of  the  jurymen  even 
shed  tears  while  she  was  speaking.  But  when  Farry  was 
questioned  under  oath,  he  was  so  confused,  so  utterly  un- 
able to  offer  a  particle  of  evidence  upon  which  to  ground 
even  a  suspicion  of  the  daughter's  guilt,  that  her  acquittal 
was  triumphant.  The  foreman  of  the  jury,  disgusted  by 
Parry's  evident  malice,  openly  censured  him,  while  to 
Agnes  he  said,  with  much  feeling  :— 

"  Sweetheart,  do  not  be  daunted.  God  will  take  care  of 
thy  preferment,  and  provide  thee  a  husband,  notwithstand- 
ing the  malice  of  this  man." 

And  when  Agnes  demanded  that  her  father's  corpse 
should  be  opened,  the  coroner  replied  :— 

"  We  are  satisfied.  There  is  no  need  of  having  him 
opened ;  but  bless  God  that  the  malice  of  the  man  broke 
out  before  thy  father  was  buried." 

Agnes  was  now  placed  above  suspicion.  She  was,  in 
truth,  a  gainer  by  this  sore  and  bitter  trial.  She  had  won 
the  love  of  many,  and  the  respect  of  all  her  neighbors  but 
her  infamous  persecutor.  And  "she  made  her  character 
appear  still  more  lovely  when  she  kept  her  heart  clear  of 
all  hatred  of  her  crestfallen  enemy.  What  can  be  imag- 
ined more  beautiful  than  the  following  simple  expres- 
sion :— 

"  One  mercy  the  Lord  added  to  all  the  rest — namely, 
that  he  kept  me  from  prejudice  against  Mr.  Farry,  for, 
notwithstanding  he  had  greatly  injured  me,  I  was  helped 
to  cry  to  the  Lord,  and  that  with  many  tears,  for  mercy 
on  his  soul." 
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Farrv's  malice  was  as  enduring  as  her  nobility.  He 
seems  to  have  "  hated  her  with  a  perfect  hatred,"  and  to 
have  shot  the  arrows  of  calumny  at  her  on  every  oppor- 
tunity ;  as,  for  example,  when  a  house  was  mysteriously 
burned  at  Edworth  he  reported  that  Agnes  did  it.  But 
her  purity  of  soul  had  now  become  armor  of  proof,  and 
this  poisoned  arrow  fell  blunted  and  harmless  at  her  feet. 
So,  too,  did  another  slanderous  insinuation,  that,  Bunyan 
being  a  widower,  she  had  poisoned  her  father  in  concert 
with  the  holy  tinker,  because  she  intended  to  marry  him. 
People  only  laughed  at  this  ribald  slander,  which  ap- 
peared ridiculous  to  all  who  knew  that  Bunyan's  wife  was 
still  a  living  woman  ! 

The  good  juryman's  words  proved  prophetic.  Agnes 
was  well  married  in  due  time.  The  cup  of  grief  was, 
however,  again  given  her  to  drink  when  death  made  her 
a  widow.  A  second  marriage,  to  a  "  man  of  substance 
and  great  seriousness,"  was  subsequently  a  source  of  hap- 
piness to  her  through  many  years.  She  lived  to  be  sixty- 
eight  years  old,  and  died,  loved  and  respected  by  all  who 
knew  her  lofty  virtues,  her  rare  piety,  and  her  superior 
intelligence.  Her  name  was  long  fragrant  in  the  com- 
munity, and  to-day  a  memorial  stone  in  the  wall  of  the 
Baptist  church  at  Hitchen  describes  her  as  a  "person 
justly  celebrated  for  her  eminent  piety  and  remarkable 
sufferings." 


RARE  COURAGE   OF  LADY  FAIRFAX. 

AMONG  women  of  heroic  courage  the  name  of  Lady 
Fairfax  is  conspicuous  in  English  history.  She  was  the 
wife  of  the  distinguished  General  Fairfax,  who  preceded 
Cromwell  in  the  command  of  the  Parliamentary  army 
which  overthrew  the  throne  of  Charles  I.  Her  maiden 
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name  was  Anne  Vere.  She  was  quite  homely  in  her 
features,  but  was,  perhaps,  what  would  now  be  called  a 
strong-minded  woman.  Her  marriage  with  young  Fair- 
fax was  not  the  result  of  mutual  affection,  but  of  family 
and  commercial  considerations  on  the  part  of  rheir  par- 
ents. Nevertheless,  they  did  grow  into  an  affectionate 
couple  after  marriage,  and  she  soon  acquired  a  very  de- 
cided control  over  the  brave  young  soldier.  So  strong, 
indeed,  was  their  mutual  regard  that,  when  Fairfax  be- 
came a  commander  in  the  Parliamentary  army,  she  often 
accompanied  him  on  his  marches,  and  exposed  herself  to 
many  of  the  hazards  and  horrors  of  war. 

An  example  of  her  mettle  was  given  in  1643,  when  her 
husband  found  himself,  with  a  small  force  and  without 
ammunition,  shut  up  in  Bradford  by  a  very  superior  roy- 
alist force.  Fairfax  resolved  to  cut  his  way  through  the 
enemy,  and  join  his  father's  army  at  Leeds.  She  deter- 
mined to  share  the  hazards  of  this  daring  venture,  and 
was  accordingly  mounted  behind  the  saddle  of  an  officer. 
Her  husband,  with  only  twelve  troopers  behind  him,  then 
led  an  attack  upon  a  body  of  three  hundred  royalist 
horsemen.  With  furious  dash  he  and  five  of  his  follow- 
ers succeeded  in  hewing  their  way  through  the  foe,  and 
reaching  Leeds.  The  others  were  put  to  the  route  and 
mostly  captured,  Lady  Fairfax  being  on  the  horse  of  one 
of  the  prisoners. 

The  royalist  commander,  respecting  her  amazonian 
courage  as  well  as  her  rank,  sent  her  to  her  husband  in 
his  own  coach,  guarded  by  a  troop  of  horse. 

When,  in  the  course  of  that  memorable  conflict  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  Parliament,  the  latter  proceeded 
to  the  judicial  trial  of  the  former,  Lady  Fairfax,  who  de- 
tested the  Independents,  and  was  most  thoroughly  a  Pres- 
byterian, became  highly  incensed  against  that  daring,  but 
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just,  procedure.  So  great  was  her  ascendency  over  her 
husband  that  she  won  him  over  to  her  views.  His  name 
was  first  on  the  list  of  the  men  appointed  to  sit  as  a  high 
court  to  try  the  unfaithful  king.  He  attended  but  once, 
and  then,  after  dissenting  from  the  action  of  the  commis- 
sion, never  sat  with  it  again. 

Lady  Fairfax,  not  content  with  this  victory  over  her 
husband's  feelings  and  convictions,  displayed  a  courage 
in  behalf  of  the  king  which  was  both  rash  and  reckless. 
She  went  to  the  Painted  Chamber  at  Westminster  to  wit- 
ness the  opening  of  the  great  trial.  There  she  took  her 
seat  in  a  gallery  with  a  group  of  distinguished  ladies  who? 
like  herself,  wore  masks.  When  the  names  of  the  com- 
missioners constituting  the  court  were  called,  her  hus- 
band's name,  being  at  the  head  of  the  list,  was  first 
named.  No  response  was  given.  The  crier  called  it  a 
second  time.  Then  a  voice  from  among  the  masked 
ladies  rung  out  clear  and  strong:— 

"  He  has  more  wit  than  to  be  here.  He  never  will  sit 
among  you.  You  do  wrong  to  name  him  as  a  sitting 
commissioner." 

There  was  much  looking  round,  much  rustling,  and 
some  confusion  in  the  chamber  for  a  few  minutes.  Then 
came  a  moment  of  silence,  followed  by  the  voice  of  the 
crier  calling  other  names,  and  by  the  responses  of  the 
commissioners.  Presently  the  name  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
was  called. 

"Oliver  Cromwell  is  a  rogue  and  a  traitor,"  exclaimed 
the  unknown  voice  from  the  gallery. 

I! ut  the  call  proceeded  to  the  end  of  the  list.  The 
king  then  demanded  by  what  authority  the  commission- 
ers acted  in  putting  him  to  trial.  The  reply  to  this  was 
the  reading  of  the  indictment  charging  Charles  Stuart 
with  the  crime  of  high  treason  in  "  the  name  of  the  com- 
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mons  assembled  in  Parliament  and  of  the  good  people  of 
England." 

"  It  is  a  lie,"  interrupted  the  mysterious  voice,  ringing 
loudly  and  clearly  through  the  hall ;  "  not  the  half,  nor  the 
fourth,  of  the  people  of  England.  Where  are  they,  or 
their  consents  ?" 

Great  confusion  followed  this  daring  interruption. 
All  eyes  were  directed  toward  the  gallery,  whence  the 
voice  proceeded. 

"  Colonel  Axtell  will  preserve  the  order  of  the  court ! " 
said  the  presiding  judge. 

,  Upon  which  the  sturdy  soldier,  who  commanded  the 
military  guard  which  held  possession  of  the  door,  looked 
toward  the  gallery,  and,  speaking  'in  a  voice  which  rose 
high  above  the  din  and  confusion  which  prevailed,  de- 
manded :— 

"  What  drab  is  that  that  disturbs  the  court  ?  Come 
down,  or  I  will  fetch  you  down.  '  Unmask,  every  one  of 
you,  that  we  may  know  who  you  are,  or  else  rougher 
means  will  be  taken  to  know  you  and  to  keep  you  quiet." 

Then  addressing  his  soldiers,  he  ordered  them  to  pre- 
sent their  muskets  at  the  gallery,  and  to  "  shoot  the  strum- 
pets if  they  said  one  word  more." 

Instantly  the  soldiers  turned  their  death-dealing  weap- 
ons upon  the  group  of  ladies.  This  was  sufficient  to 
silence  the  voice  ;  and  its  owner,  Lady  Fairfax,  yielding 
to  the  persuasions  of  her  terrified  companions  rather  than 
to  her  own  fears,  shortly  after  retired  from  the  chamber, 
and  did  not  return  during  the  trial. 

We  have  no  sympathy  with  Lady  Fairfax  in  her  effort 
to  thus  help  the  fallen  king.  He  richly  merited  his  sad 
fate,  and  her  mode  of  protesting  against  the  court  was 
eminently  unwise,  and  sure  to  be  fruitless.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  heroically  bold.  Fairfax,  brave  in  battle  as  Richard 
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the  Lion-hearted,  had  not  courage  enough  to  defy  the 
court  as  boldly  as  she  did.  There  was,  indeed,  scarcely 
;i  inan,  much  less  another  woman,  in  all  England  who 
would  have  dared  to  speak  as  this  lady  spoke.  Conse- 
quently, the  story  of  her  courage  has  won  an  "  imperisha- 
ble place  on  the  page  of  English  history." 

After  all,  however,  it  was  characteristically  a  woman 's 
courage — an  unreasoning  act,  flowing  from  mere  feeling. 
Her  voice  was  the  expression  of  an  impulse.  So  was  her 
subsequent  persuasion  of  her  husband  to  resign  his  com- 
mand of  the  parliamentary  army.  By  that  act  Fairfax 
put  the  sword  into  Cromwell's  hand,  by  which  he  hewed 
his  way  to  the  protectorate.  He  consummated  the  ruin 
of  the  Presbyterian  party,  which  his  brave,  impulsive  wife 
wished  to  preserve.  Thus  while  Lady  Fairfax  lives  in 
history  as  a  rare  example  of  womanly  courage,  she  is  also 
an  illustration  of  woman's  unfitness  to  deal  successfully 
with  those  great  affairs  which  require  the  highest  and 
calmest  exercise  of  reason  for  their  disentanglement  and 
direction. 

Fairfax  and  his  lady  lived  in  the  retirement  of  their 
country  estates  after  he  quitted  the  army.  Abjuring  po- 
litical affairs,  they  passed  their  time  very  happily,  loving 
each  other,  and  living  in  earnest  pursuit  of  the  better  life. 
She  died  before  the  Restoration.  He  lived  to  see  the 
throne  of  the  Stuarts,  which  he  had  done  so  much  to 
overthrow,  re-established.  He  died  in  1671,  in  the  six- 
tieth year  of  his  age.  But  for  his  wife's  influence  over 
him  England  might  have  had  a  different  history,  and 
Cromwell  another  destiny.  But  whether  either  would 
have  been  better  than  it  actually  was  no  man  can  tell. 
What  was  we  know ;  what  might  have  been  we  can  only 
imagine. 
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THE  LADY  OF  BRAMPTON  CASTLE. 

A  WOMAN  whose  tastes  incline  her  to  put  on  the  garb 
and  wield  the  sword  of  a  warrior  can  neither  command 
the  respect  of  other  women  nor  the  affections  of  men. 
She  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  order  of  nature.  The 
world  may  gape  and  wonder,  but  it  cannot  admire  and 
love  her,  no  matter  how  bravely  she  may  deport  herself 
in  her  unwomanly  sphere.  But  when  a  woman  is  driven, 
by  force  of  high  patriotic  and  Christian  principles,  to  de- 
fend her  home  and  person  with  the  dread  instrumentali- 
ties of  war  against  the  assaults  of  the  minions  of  arbitrary 
power,  her  courage  sheds  luster  upon  her  virtues.  Instead 
of  sinking  the  woman  in  the  warrior,  she  adorns  her  fem- 
inine nature  with  a  courage  derived  not  from  a  masculine 
character,  but  from  a  moral  strength  which  for  the  occa- 
sion lifts  her  above  her  natural  timidity  and  glorifies  her. 
Such  a  woman  commands  the  respect,  the  admiration,  and 
the  love  of  mankind. 

Brilliana  Harley,  wife  of  that  noble  puritan  knight,  Sir 
Robert  Harley,  belonged  to  this  latter  class.  She  was  of 
gentle  blood,  finely  educated,  strictly  religious,  and  pro- 
foundly interested  in  the  contest  of  the  despotic  Charles  I. 
with  the  Puritan  Parliament  of  England.  Her  home  was 
Brampton  Castle,  in  Herefordshire.  Her  husband,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  "Long"  Parliament,  had  given  great  offense, 
by  his  zeal  for  liberty,  to  the  royalist  gentry  who  abound- 
ed in  his  county.  No  sooner  did  the  mutterings  of  the 
coming  storm  of  civil  war  make  themselves  heard  over 
the  land  than  there  came  tidings  to  Lady  Harley  that 
the  neighboring  royalists  intended  to  attack  Brampton 
Castle. 

What  did  this  gentle  woman  do  ?  She  naturally 
shrunk  from  the  strife  involved  in  defending  her  home  in 
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the  necessary  absence  of  her  husband  and  son,  and  was 
inclined  to  abandon  it  to  the  cavaliers.  This  was  the 
voice  of  her  womanly  heart.  But  she  was  wife  and 
vi other  as  well  as  woman.  Should  she  leave  the  prop- 
erty of  her  husband  and  the  inheritance  of  her  son  to 
become  the  prey  of  their  enemies  ?  Not  so,  said  her 
conjugal  and  maternal  affection ;  the  castle  shall  be  de- 
h-iuled. 

"  I  thank  God  I  am  not  afraid,"  she  wrote  to  her  son. 
"It  is  the  Lord's  cause." 

She  collected  ammunition,  and  laid  in  stores  of  food 
for  her  little  garrison.  She  wrote  to  her  husband  with 
respect  to  the  best  means  of  defending  the  castle.  Dan- 
gers thickened  around  her  like  shadows  in  the  night. 
Chivalric  (?)  cavaliers  in  her  neighborhood  forbade  her 
tenants  to  pay  her  rents.  They  stole  her  horses,  as- 
saulted her  servants,  and  collected  a  thousand  horsemen 
with  a  view  of  assaulting  the  castle.  She  stood  firm.  Yet 
her  woman's  heart  ached, with  anxiety,  and  she  wrote  to 
her  husband  :— 

"  I  confess  I  was  never  so  full  of  sorrow.  I  fear  the 
provision  will  not  hold  out  if  this  continue,  and  they  say 
they  will  burn  my  barns,  and  my  fear  is  that  they  will 
place  soldiers  so  near  me  that  there  will  be  no  going 
out" 

The  Marquis  of  Hertford  now  threatened  to  besiege 
her  castle.  With  much  prayer  she  collected  her  brave 
little  force,  and  prepared  for  its  defense.  But  the  evil 
was  for  the  time  averted  by  a  summons  from  the  royalist 
general  requiring  the  marquis  immediately  to  march  to 
another  point. 

"  I  must  tell  you,"  she  then  wrote,  "  how  gracious  our 
God  has  been  to  us.  On  the  Sabbath  after  I  received 
the  letter  from  the  marquis  we  set  that  day  apart  to  seek 
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to  our  God,  and  then  on  Monday  we  prepared  for  a  siege ; 
but  our  good  God  called  them  another  way." 

The  enemy  returned  again,  however,  and  began  prep- 
arations to  blow  up  the  castle  ;  and  again  an  order  from 
their  general  called  them  to  engage  in  some  more  impor- 
tant undertaking. 

But  her  trouble  did  not  cease  with  the  march  of  the 
besieging  troops,  for  the  local  authorities  proceeded  to 
cut  off  her  resources,  that  they  might  starve  her  into  a 
surrender.  She  thus  describes  her  straits  in  a  letter  to 
her  son  : — 

"  Dear  Ned :  I  desire  you  would  pray  your  father  to 
send  me  word  what  he  would  have  me  do.  If  I  put  away 
the  men  I  shall  be  plundered,  and  if  I  have  no  rents  I 
know  not  what  course  to  take.  If  I  leave  Brampton  all 
will  be  ruined." 

Who  can  refuse  his  admiration  for  this  sweet  lady, 
whose  woman's  heart  was  tugged,  now  by  her  fears  to- 
ward a  surrender,  and  then  by  her  regard  for  her  husband 
and  son  toward  maintaining  the  conflict.  Her  affection  was, 
however,  stronger  than  her  fears,  and  when,  shortly  after, 
a  regular  summons  to  surrender  was  sent  her,  backed  by 
a  threat  of  an  assault  by  six  hundred  men,  her  lofty  spirit 
rose  with  the  occasion,  and  she  bravely  refused  to  give  up 
her  castle.  At  the  same  time  she  inwardly  shrunk  from 
the  appalling  danger  which  threatened  her,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  following  extract  from  her  letters  :- — 

"  If  I  had  money  to  buy  corn  and  meal  and  malt,  I 
should  hope  to  hold  out ;  but  then  I  have  three  shires 
against  me." 

While  she  stood  thus  steady  in  purpose  to  face  the 
things  she  dreaded,  a  victory  of  the  Puritan  army  over 
the  royalist  forces  at  Highnam  and  Hereford  once  more 
placed  the  lady  of  Brampton  Castle  above  the  fear  of 
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attack.  But  it  was  only  for  a  short  season.  She  im- 
proved the  interval  by  making  determined  efforts  to 
strengthen  and  victual  the  castle.  She  also  secured  the 
presence  of  a  veteran  soldier,  whose  skill  and  military  ex- 
perience might  aid  her  when  the  long-threatened,  but 
often  deferred,  siege  should  actually  come. 

And  come  it  did.  Sir  William  Vavasour  led  a  strong 
force  against  the  castle,  destroyed  its  out-buildings,  pois- 
oned the  village  stream,  used  poisoned  bullets,  and  for  six 
long  weeks  did  his  utmost  to  capture  it.  But  the  intrepid 
Lady  Harley,  aided  by  her  valiant  veteran,  resolutely 
held  the  foe  in  check  until  a  summons  from  the  king 
called  him  away  to  the  neighborhood  of  Gloucester. 
Then  she  wrote  to  her  eldest  son  : — 

"  I  hope  before  this  you  are  assured  of  the  Lord's 
mercy  to  us  in  delivering  us  from  our  enemies.  My 
dear  Ned,  a  thousand  times  I  wish  you  with  me,  and 
then  I  should  hope,  by  God's  assistance,  to  keep  what  is 
left  your  father  with  comfort." 

How  touching  are  those  expressions  of  pious  trust,  of 
womanly  yearning  for  her  son's  arm  to  support  her,  and 
of  wifely  regard  for  her  husband's  interests !  Surely  this 
woman  had  a  soul  that  was  both  great  and  beautiful. 
But  her  courage  had  exceeded  her  physical  endurance. 
A  cold,  taken  during  the  discomfort  of  that  six  weeks' 
siege,  prostrated  her.  Her  delicate  frame  succumbed  to 
a  fever,  and,  amid  the  din  of  preparation  for  further  re- 
sistance, her  spirit  ascended  to  the  realm  where  the  clash 
of  weapons  is  unknown.  "  Though  surrounded  with  drums 
and  noise  of  war,  yet  she  took  her  leave  in  peace.  The 
sword  had  no  force  against  her;  as  long  as  God  preserved 
her,  he  preserved  the  place  where  she  was." 

A  few  months  after  she  died  the  castle  was  again  be- 
sieged. It  was  bravely  defended  as  before,  but  the  ani- 
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mating,  unyielding  soul  of  its  defenders  was  gone,  and, 
after  three  weeks'  fighting,  it  surrendered.  Had  its  noble 
lady  lived  it  might  have  met  a  better  fate,  for  she  was  of 
that  class  which  can  die  in  defense  of  the  right,  but  which 
never  surrenders.  Well  did  her  eulogist  pronounce  her 
"  a  noble  lady,  and  phcenix  of  women." 


A  ROYAL  LION  BEARDED  BY  A  WOMAN. 

JOHN  KNOX,  the  heroic  leader  of  the  Reformation  in 
Scotland,  had  a  daughter  who  married  a  preacher  of  like 
spirit  to  her  father.  His  name  was  John  Welch,  and  his 
fidelity  to  truth  was  such  that  King  James  banished  him 
from  his  native  land  to  France.  There  after  a  time  his 
health  became  greatly  impaired.  Consumption  was  prey- 
ing upon  him,  and  his  physicians  declared  that  nothing 
could  preserve  his  life  but  a  return  to  his  native  air.  In 
this  extremity  his  noble  wife  prevailed  on  a  friend  to  pro- 
cure her  personal  access  to  King  James.  Having  gained 
the  monarch's  ear,  she  stated  her  case,  and  respectfully 
begged  permission  for  her  dying  husband  to  return  to 
Scotland.  The  monarch,  after  listening  to  her  request, 
.  asked  :— 

"Who  was  your  father,  dame?" 

"  Mr.  Knox,  sire,"  replied  the  lady. 

"  Knox  and  Welch!"  exclaimed  James;  "The  devil 
never  made  such  a  match  as  that !" 

"  It's  right  likely,"  wittily  replied  the  undaunted  daugh- 
ter of  Knox,  "  for  we  never  asked  his  advice." 

"  Well,"  rejoined  the  snubbed  monarch,  "  how  many 
children  did  your  father  leave,  and  were  they  lads  or 
lasses  ?  " 

"  Three,  sire,  and  they  were  all  lasses." 
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"God  be  thanked!"  cried  the  king,  lilting  up  both 
his  hands  ;  "for  an  they  had  been  three  lads  I  had  never 
governed  my  three  kingdoms  in  peace." 

Taking  no  notice   of  the   indirect   confession   of  the 
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king's  wholesome  dread  of  the  great  reformer's  mighty 
spirit,  contained  in  these  words,  Mrs.  Welch  repeated  her 
petition  that  his  majesty  "  would  be  pleased  to  give  her 
husband  his  native  air." 

"  Give  him  his  native  air  !  Give  him  the  devil,"  replied 
the  profane  Christian  king. 

"  Give  that  to  your  hungry  courtiers,"  retorted  the 
bold  wife  of  Welch,  justly  offended  at  the  king's  coarse 
and  profane  reply. 

"  Well,"  said  the  king,  "  if  you  will  persuade  your  hus- 
band to  submit  to  the  bishops  I  will  allow  him  to  return 
to  Scotland." 

This  was  too  much' to  be  quietly  endured.  The  good 
lady  knew  that  bishops  had  been  the  curse  of  Scotland. 
The  spirit  of  her  great  father  was  roused  within  her,  and, 
lifting  her  apron,  she  held  it  toward  the  heartless  mon- 
arch, and  said  :— 

"  Please  your  majesty,  I'd  rather  keep  his  head 
there." 

Bravely,  aye,  heroically,  said.  The  royal  lion  was 
fairly  bearded  by  a  woman.  If  James  had  been  as  royal 
in  spirit  as  in  name  he  would  have  honored  the  woman 
who  had  dared  to  speak  thus  to  ears  accustomed  to  little 
else  than  soft  and  flattering  words,  by  granting  her  re- 
quest. But,  like  most  crowned  heads,  he  did  not  know 
how  to  respect  genuine  heroism.  Hence  he  meanly  re- 
fused her  petition.  Her  noble  husband  was  not  permit- 
ted to  breathe  the  air  of  his  beloved  Scotland,  but  died 
shortly  after,  so  filled  with  the  breath  of  Heaven  that  he 
murmured  : — 
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"O  Lord,  hold  thy  hand!     It  is  enough.     Thy  servant 
is  a  clay  vessel,  and  can  hold  no  more." 

"  He  had  kept 
The  whiteness  of  his  soul,  and  thus  men  o'er  him  wept." 

Of  his  noble  wife  we  need  only  say  that  through  her 
heroic  and  exalted  piety  she  attained 

"  The  earth's  perfection  of  all  mental  beauty, 
And  personification  of  all  virtue." 


ISABELLA  THE    CATHOLIC. 

FEW  historic  characters  have  displayed  loftier  quali- 
ties, escaped  greater  dangers,  achieved  grander  successes, 

and  inflicted  greater  evils 
on  mankind,  than  Isabella 
the  Catholic.  She  and  her 
illustrious  .husband  made 
Spain  powerful  and  glori- 
ous by  warlike  deeds  and 
by  their  assistance  to  Co- 
lumbus ;  but  by  their  cruel 
expulsion  of  the  Moors  and 
the  Jews  they  dimmed  the 
')  luster  of  the  Spanish^  name ; 
"  by  their  too  successful  war- 
fare against  municipal  lib- 
erty and  their  support  of 
the  infamous  Inquisition  they  sowed  the  seeds  of  the 
speedy  and  lasting  degradation  of  Spanish  character. 
The  following  characteristic  facts  in  Isabella's  truly  won- 
derful career  will,  we  think,  be  found  interesting  to  the 
reader. 


ISABELLA  THE  CATHOLIC. 
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Isabella  was  born  at  Madrigal,  Castile,  in  April,  1451. 
The  weak-minded  Kin^  John  II.,  was  her  father.  Her 
mother  \vas  the  Princess  Isabella,  of  Portugal,  from  whom 
she  must  have  inherited  the  qualities  which  gave  charac- 
ter to  her  career.  Her  childhood  was  spent  in  the  seclu- 
sion of  the  little  town  of  Arevalo,  where,  beneath  her 
mother's  watchful  eye,  she  was  so  carefully  instructed  in 
the  principles  of  religion  and  morality  that,  when  removed, 
as  she  was  while  yet  a  girl,  to  her  brother's  fearfully 
licentious  court,  she  was  proof  against  all  its  seductions. 
Unfortunately,  her  religious  training  was  such  as  to  in- 
spire her  with  a  superstitious  fear  of  the  authority  of  the 
papal  Church.  The  commands  of  its  priests  were  to  her 
as  the  voice  of  the  Highest. 

As  was  usual  in  those  times  with  princesses,  she  had 
scarcely  reached  a  marriageable  age  before  her  hand  was 
sought,  for  State  reasons,  by  several  princes.  When  she 
was  only  thirteen  her  ignoble  brother,  King  Henry,  prom- 

1  her  to  King  Alfonso,  of  Portugal,  who  was  old  enough 
to  be  her  father.  She  objected.  Her  brother  threatened. 
Alfonso  pleaded.  But  she  was  unmoved ;  and,  with  a 
spirit  and  discretion  far  beyond  her  years,  replied : — 

"  The  infantas  of  Castile  cannot  be  disposed  of  in 
marriage  without  the  consent  of  the  nobles  of  the  realm." 

This  almost  masculine  firmness  put  an  end  to  Al- 
fonso's suit,  but  only  to  subject  her,  three  years  later,  to 
another  still  more  unsuitable.  For  political  reasons  her 
contemptible  brother  now  promised  her  hand  to  Don 
Pedro  Giron,  a  fierce,  vile,  turbulent  nobleman,  who  was 
pledged  to  celibacy  as  grand  master  of  the  order  of  Cala- 
trava.  The  Pope  was  appealed  to  for  a  dispensation  to 
relieve  him  from  his  vows  ;  and,  while  waiting  for  his  reply, 
preparations  for  the  nuptials  were  made  by  the  ambitious 
Don  Pedro  on  a  most  magnificent  scale. 
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Isabella's  lofty  spirit  again  displayed  itself.  She  would 
not  marry  this  hateful  man.  He  was  beneath  her  by 
birth.  His  character  was  detestable.  To  escape  the 
threatened  dishonor  she  first  sought  help  from  Heaven, 
praying  and  fasting  for  forty-eight  hours,  that  God  would 
save  her  "  by  her  own  death  or  that  of  her  enemy."  This 
was  passion,  not  proper  prayer.  But  it  shows  the  deep 
intensity  of  her  loathing  against  Don  Pedro.  At  last 
she  exclaimed  to  a  beloved  companion,  named  Bea- 
trice :— 

"  God  will  not  permit  it.  Neither  will  I."  Then,  draw- 
ing a  dagger  from  her  bosom,  she  added,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  "  I  swear  before  high  Heaven  that  I  will 
plunge  this  dagger  in  the  heart  of  the  Master  of  Calatrava 
as  soon  as  he  enters  my  presence." 

Regardless  of  the  feelings  and  purposes  of  Isabella, 
the  grand  master,  having  procured  the  desired  papal  bull, 
pushed  forward  his  nuptial  preparations,  and  finally  started 
for  Madrid,  where  the  marriage  was  to  be  celebrated. 
But  at  the  close  of  his  first  day's  march  he  was  smitten 
by  an  invisible  hand.  An  acute  disease  seized  him. 
Four  days  later  his  soul  left  his  diseased  body,  heralding 
its  appearance  at  the  seat  of  judgment  by  fierce  impreca- 
tions because  his  life  had  not  been  spared  a  few  weeks 
longer.  A  shocking  death,  which  some  attributed  to 
poison  ;  but  no  shadow  of  suspicion  that  young  Isabella 
thus  sought  to  answer  her  own  passionate  prayer  ever 
fell  on  her  fair  fame.  Yet  whether  this  unforeseen  blow 
came  directly  from  the  fiat  of  God  or  from  the  guilty 
hand  of  a  human  avenger,  it  wrought  a  happy  deliverance 
for  Isabella,  and  left  her  hand  free  for  a  marriage  of  which 
many  great  events  were  to  be  the  issue. 

But  the  strength  of  her  character  had  to  be  tried  by 
other  tests  before  the  coming  of  her  bridal  day.  The 
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kingdom  of  Castile  was  divided,  and  her  two  brothers 
were  rival  kings.  The  younger  of  these,  Alfonso,  who 
was  supported  by  the  insurrectionary  party,  died,  and 
\oung  Isabella  was  urged  by  many  dignitaries  to  accept 
his  usurped  crown.  It  was  a  seductive  proposal,  but, 
guided  by  her  sound  political  instincts,  she  resolutely  de- 
clined it.  As  a  consequence,  the  rival  factions  became 
united,  and  her  reigning  brother,  Henry,  solemnly  recog- 
nized her  as  heiress  of  his  crown. 

New  suitors  for  her  hand  now  appeared  —  among 
them  an  English  duke,  and  a  French  nobleman,  brother 
to  Louis  XL  But  Isabella  clung  to  Ferdinand  of  Ara- 
gon.  He  was  young,  handsome,  brave,  and  wise  beyond 
his  years.  Moreover,  by  marrying  him  the  kingdoms  of 
Castile  and  Aragon  might  be  united  under  one  sovereign- 
ty. Hence  the  match  commended  itself  both  to  her  heart 
and  judgment.  She  decided  in  his  favor. 

But,  desirable  as  was  this  union,  it  did  not  suit  the 
schemes  of  some  of  the  grandees  of  Castile,  and  they 
opposed  it  both  by  secret  intrigues  and  open  hostility. 
They  even  threatened  to  deprive  the  princess  of  her 
liberty.  But  the  populace  supported  her  with  such  en- 
thusiasm, and  the  powerful  archbishop  of  Toledo  es- 
poused her  cause  so  zealously,  that  her  enemies  hesitated 
before  attempting  the  execution  of  their  threats. 

When,  however,  the  negotiations  were  matured,  the 
Marquis  of  Villena,  supported  by  her  false-hearted  broth- 
er, proceeded  toward  Madrigal,  her  place  of  residence,  to 
make  her  a  prisoner.  Her  ladies  fled  affrighted  by  his 
approach,  her  domestics  leagued  with  her  enemies,  and 
Isabella  was  in  imminent  danger  of  losing  both  liberty 
and  her  chosen  husband.  She  saved  herself  by  promptly 
informing  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  who,  marching  in- 
stantly to  her  rescue,  bore  her  triumphantly  to  Valladolid, 
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the  citizens  of  which  were  prepared  to  defend  her  against 
her  enemies. 

Finding  herself  safe  in  this  friendly  city;  she  sent  mes- 
sengers to  her  betrothed  to  hasten  his  coming.  The 
prince  was  eager  enough  to  obey  the  summons  of  his 
lady  love,  but  his  path  bristled  with  dangers  and  difficul- 
ties. B  Armed  men  were  guarding  the  approaches  from 
Aragon  to  Castile.  Unscrupulous  nobles  stood  ready  to 
make  a  captive,  if  not  a  corpse,  of  the  intending  bride- 
groom. Disguised  as  a  merchant,  Ferdinand,  inspired  by 
love  and  ambition,  boldly  crossed  the  frontier  with  a  few 
attendants.  When  dangers  thickened  he  put  on  the  garb 
of  a  servant,  fed  and  groomed  the  mules,  and  waited  on 
his  companions  at  table.  He  journeyed  chiefly  at  night. 
On  reaching  Osma,  which  was  occupied  by  the  partisans 
of  his  betrothed,  he  stood  knocking  at  the  gate,  cold,  hun- 
gry, and  well-nigh  exhausted  with  fatigue.  Mistaking 
him  for  an  enemy,  the  soldier  standing  guard  on  the  bat- 
tlements hurled  a  stone  which  fell  very  near  the  prince's 
head,  putting  his  life  in  imminent  peril.  Fortunately,  his 
voice  was  recognized  by  his  friends  within.  Trumpets 
then  sounded  a  welcome,  and  Ferdinand  found  the  repose 
and  refreshment  he  so  much  needed  within  the  castle 
walls.  The  remainder  of  his'journey  was  made  in  a  man- 
ner worthy  of  his  dignity,  in  the  midst  of  an  escort  of  gay 
and  chivalric  cavaliers. 

The  royal  lovers  were  married  with  much  pomp  in  a 
palace  at  Valladolid.  They  were  admirably  suited  to  each 
other.  Ferdinand  was  in  his  eighteenth  year,  Isabella 
was., a  year  older.  He  was  of  a  fair  complexion,  his  fore- 
head was  ample,  his  eye  quick  and  cheerful,  and  his  frame 
muscular  and  well  developed.  His  voice  was  sharp,  his 
manner  courteous,  and  his  eloquence  insinuating.  Few 
cavaliers  could  equal  him  in  the  sports  of  the  field  or  in 
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feats  of  horsemanship.  He  was,  in  truth,  one  of  Spain's 
most  noble  knights.  Isabella,  said  one  of  her  household, 
"  was  the  handsomest  lady  whom  I  ever  beheld,  and  the  most 
LM-acimis  in  her  manners."  Her  complexion  was  fair,  her 
hair  chestnut,  her  eyes  blue,  mild,  and  beaming  with  in- 
telligence and  sensibility.  Her  manner  was  modest  and 
dignified.  No  nobler  pair  of  royal  lovers  ever  plighted 
conjugal  faith  at  the  hymeneal  altar,  and,  it  may  be  added, 
none  ever  adhered  with  greater  fidelity  to  their  marital 
vows. 

But  marriage  did  not  bring  them  immediate  wealth, 
nor  escape  from  trouble  and  danger.  They  were,  in  fact, 
so  poor  as  to  find  it  difficult  to  pay  the  daily  expenses  of 
their  table.  Besides  their  poverty,  they  had  numerous 
troubles  to  combat,  arising  out  of  the  factions  which  rent 
Castile,  and  filled  Aragon  with  martial  conflicts.  But  the 
valor  of  Ferdinand  soon  relieved  his  royal  father  from 
his  foes  in  the  latter  State,  and  the  high  qualities  of  Isa- 
bella gradually  secured  her  the  support  of  the  chief  gran- 
dees of  her  brother's  kingdom,  so  that  when  King  Henry 
the  Fourth  died,  she  was  crowned  queen  of  Castile,  with 
the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  wisest  grandees  and 
of  the  best  classes  of  the  populace. 

Nevertheless,  as  she  had  won  her  husband  through 
much  contention,  so  she  had  to  maintain  her  title  to  the 
crown  by  an  appeal  to  the  dread  arbitrament  of  war. 
Her  throne  was  claimed  for  Joanna,  her  brother's  reputed 
daughter,  both  by  a  part  of  the  Castilian  nobility  and  by 
Alfonso,  King  of  Portugal,  Joanna's  uncle,  who  had  agreed 
to  marry  that  princess  as  soon  as  a  dispensation  permit 
ting  the  marriage  could  be  obtained  from  the  pope. 

Isabella  now  began  to  display  those  great  administra- 
tive qualities  which  contributed  so  much  both  to  her  own 
and  her  husband's  glory.  She  was  indefatigable  in  organ- 
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izing  an  army.  But  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  was 
so  disastrous  to  her  cause  that  even  her  old  friend,  the 
Archbishop  of  Toledo,  went  over  to  the  other  side,  say- 
ing boastfully  :— 

"  I  have  raised  Isabella  from  the  distaff,  and  I  will  soon 
send  her  back  to  it  again.'' 

Even  Ferdinand  was  inclined  to  purchase  peace  by 
ceding  a  portion  of  territory,  and  paying  a  sum  of  money 
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to  Alfonso.  "  I  am  willing  to  pay  him  the  money,"  said 
the  high-minded  Isabella,  "but  I  will  not  consent  to  yield 
one  inch  of  Castilian  territory." 

Money  was    needed   to    maintain    this    lofty   purpose. 
Dishonorable    methods    of   obtaining    it   were    proposed. 
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From  all  such  schemes  Isabella,  to  her  honor,  turned 
resolutely  away.  Trusting  to  the  patriotism  of  her  sub- 
jects, she  called  an  assembly  of  the  States.  As  fresh  taxes 
were  out  of  the  question,  it  was  agreed,  the  clergy  con- 
senting, to  borrow  half  the  plate  owned  by  the  Churches. 
As  the  priests  generally  sided  with  Isabella,  the  plate  was 
melted  into  coin,  an  army  recruited,  a  battle  fought,  and 
Alfonso  driven  out  of  Spain  into  Portugal.  Grateful  for 
this  grand  result,  the  pious  queen  walked  barefoot  in  a 
procession  through  the  streets  to  a  church,  where  she 
devoutly  thanked  God  for  the  victory  granted  to  her 
army. 

After  the  restoration  of  quiet  to  her  dominions  Isa- 
bella gave  her  attention  to  such  reforms  as  were  needed 
to  establish  order,  prevent  crime,  and  administer  justice. 
Her  political  wisdom  and  force  of  character  enabled  her 
to  bring  about  many  marvelous  and  beneficial  changes, 
and  to  develop  such  a  sentiment  of  nationality  as  pre- 
pared Spain  to  enter  upon  that  grand  military  career 
which  for  a  time  made  her  the  foremost  nation  in 
Europe. 

But  while  thus  wisely  and  zealously  working  for  the 
elevation  of  Spain,  Isabella,  influenced  by  her  false  sense 
of  obligation  to  obey  the  authorities  of  the  Papal  Church 
in  matters  of  religion,  introduced  that  most  monstrous  and 
accursed  of  human  institutions,  the  Inquisition,  into  her 
kingdom.  Unfortunately  for  her  and  for  Spain,  she  had 
been  placed  during  her  girlhood  under  the  religious  care 
of  Thomas  de  Torquemada,  a  fanatical  Dominican  monk, 
whose  breast  was  "  a  habitation  of  cruelty."  From  him 
she  had  learned  the  infamous  dogma  that  disobedience 
to  the  Catholic  Church  is  heresy,  and  that  pope  and 
priest  are  divinely  authorized  to  extirpate  heresy  by  de- 
stroying the  heretic.  This  worse  than  savage  monster 
=58 
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had  exacted  a  promise  from  the  princess  that  "should  she 
ever  come  to  the  throne  she  would  devote  herself  to  the 
extirpation  of  heresy,  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  exal- 
tation of  the  Catholic  faith." 

The  power  of  the  priest  over  this  otherwise  great  lady 
was  shown  when  Fray  Fernando  Talavera,  her  newly 
appointed  confessor,  waited  upon  her  to  receive  her  con- 
fession for  the  first  time  after  she  became  queen.  When 
she  knelt  to  confess  he  remained  seated.  Her  sense  of 
regal  propriety  was  touched.  She  remonstrated  by  say- 
ing :— 

"  Father,  it  is  usual  for  both  parties  to  kneel." 

"  No,"  replied  the  spiritually  proud  priest  ;  "  this  is. 
God's  tribunal.  I  act  here  as  his  minister,  and  it  is  fit- 
ting that  I  should  keep  my  seat  while  your  highness 
kneels  before  me." 

The  queen  was  proud,  independent,  fearless,  and  in- 
domitable in  all  secular  things.  Yet  such  was  the  bond- 
age of  her  soul  in  matters  spiritual,  that  she  quailed  before 
the  audacious  assumption  of  her  ghostly  confessor,  and 
proceeded  with  all  meekness  to  make  her  confession. 

We  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  when  Torque- 
mada  and  other  heresy-hunting  priests  pressed  her  to  ful- 
fill her  early  promise,  she  consented  to  the  organization 
of  the  Inquisition,  nor  that  she  steeled  her  naturally  kind, 
tender  heart  against  the  woes  they  caused,  and  the  pain 
they  inflicted  upon  the  tens  of  thousands  of  Jewish  vic- 
tims whom  within  a  few  years  they  imprisoned,  tortured,, 
and  burned.  Had  Isabella  learned  to  think  for  herself  on 
questions  of  faith  she  would  never  have  permitted  that 
infernal  institution  to  establish  itself  within  the  realm 
that  owned  her  as  its  queen.  Unfortunately  for  her 
fame,  the  age  of  free  religious  thought  had  not  arrived 
when  she  reigned. 
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As  this  is  only  a  sketch,  not  a  biography,  of  Isabella, 
we  cannot  dwell  upon  her  relation  to  the  chivalric  wars 
led  by  Ferdinand  during  the  conquest  of  Granada.  It 
must  suffice  here  to  say  that  but  for  her  aid  in  securing 
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supplies,  in  recruiting  armies,  in  giving  counsel,  and  in 
breathing  the  inspirations  of  her  great  soul  into  her  no- 
bility and  people,  that  crusade  would  have  been  far  less 
brilliant  "and  much  longer  protracted  than  it  was.  Her 
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presence  and  influence  were  certainly  powerful  factors  in 
Ferdinand's  military  successes. 

The  most  important,  if  not  the  grandest,  act  in  Isa- 
bella's romantic  life  was  her  espousal  of  the  adventure  of 
Christopher  Columbus.  As  the  reader  is  aware,  that  won- 
derful man,  having  conceived  the  idea  of.  reaching  India 
by  sailing  westward  across  the  Atlantic,  sought  vainly 
through  many  years  to  obtain  the  means  for  putting  his 
conceptions  to  a  practical  test.  Learned  men  laughed  at 
him  as  a  misty  dreamer.  Pedantic  monks  denounced  his 
daring  proposal  as  an  impious  scheme.  The  king  of  Por- 
tugal treated  him  with  such  unkingly  levity  that  he  quit- 
ted his  dominions  with  disgust.  In  Spain  he  was  contin- 
ually tossed  between  hope. and  despair;  encouraged  by  a 
few,  censured  or  ridiculed  by  the  many.  But  when  the 
conquest  of  Granada  was  assured,  Isabella,  who  had  long 
listened  with  more  or  less  favorable  attention  to  the  great 
navigator's  proposals,  finally  decided  to  provide  the  means 
for  the  uncertain  experiment.  Probably  her  most  influ- 
ential motive  was  that,  if  successful,  the  discovery  of  un- 
known nations  would  lead  to  the  diffusion  of  the  gospel. 
A  sublime  motive  ;  but,  alas !  the  gospel  likely  to  be  dif- 
fused by  Spanish  ecclesiastics  more  nearly  resembled  the 
paganism  it  was  to  supplant,  than  the  pure  spiritual  gos- 
pel of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

But  this  gospel  of  Rome  was  all  that  Isabella  knew. 
She  was  very  sincere  and  earnest  in  her  belief  that  its 
propagation  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  as  yet  undis- 
covered pagans.  Hence  we  cannot  help  looking  upon 
her  with  admiration  when  we  behold  her  putting  her 
opposing  counselors  to  silence  by  nobly  saying  to  Co- 
lumbus : — 

"  I  will  assume  the  undertaking  for  my  own  crown  of 
Castile,  and  am  ready  to  pawn  my  jewels  to  defray  the 
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expenses  of  it  if  the  funds  in  the  treasury  shall  be  found 
inadequate." 

That  grand  resolution  brought  about  the  discovery  of 
America.     She  was  richly  rewarded  when,  a  few  months 
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later,  Columbus  returned  to  Spain,  bringing  with  him 
some  of  the  natives  and  a  large  variety  of  the  products 
of  the  New  World  which  his  genius  had  unveiled  to 
astonished  Europe.  Seated  beside  Ferdinand  and  their 
son,  Prince  John,  on  a  throne  beneath  a  siTperb  canopy, 
amid  their  court  at  Barcelona,  surrounded  by  the  gran- 
dees of  the  realm,  she  saw  Columbus  approach.  Rising 
from  their  seats,  the  royal  pair,  with  unwonted  condescen- 
sion, gave  him  their  hands,  and  caused  him  to  be  seated. 

Sedate  of  countenance  and  dignified  in  manner,  the 
great  discoverer  of  our  native  land  then  told  the  wonder- 
ful story  of  his  voyage,  and  displayed  the  curious  things 
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he  had  brought  with  him  from  the  beautiful  islands  of  the 
West.  So  impressed  were  his  royal  listeners  that,  when 
he  ceased  speaking,  they,  with  all  their  nobles,  humbly 
kneeled  while  the  choir  of  the  royal  chapel  gave  expres- 
sion to  the  tumultuous  gratitude  which  swelled  all  hearts 
by  pouring  forth  the  solemn  strains  of  the  Te  Deum. 
That  was  a  proud  moment  in  the  life  of  Columbus.  It 
was  also  one  of  rare  felicity  to  Isabella,  without  whose 
timely  guerdon  that  hour  would  have  been  impossible. 

Alas,  that  this  truly  great  lady  should  have  tarnished 
the  luster  of  her  fame  by  consenting  to  a  deed  as  cruel 
as  the  Inquisition  itself — the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from 
Spain.  The  children  of  Abraham  were  numerous  and 
rich  in  her  dominions.  It  was  against  them  that  the 
horrid  enginery  of  the  Inquisition  was  first  directed. 
But  the  process  of  procedures  against  individuals  was 
too  slow  to  satisfy  the  voracious  bigotry  of  the  Domin- 
ican managers  of  that  slaughter-house  for  non-papal  men 
and  women.  In  the  spirit  of  Nero,  they  wished  to  crush 
the  hated  race  under  one  tremendous  blow.  To  prevent 
the  sovereigns  from  signing  the  dreadful  edict  for  their 
expulsion,  the  Jews  offered  a  gift  of  thirty  thousand 
ducats  toward  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Moorish 
war.  This  offer  was  looked  upon  with  favor  by  Ferdi- 
nand. Isabella's  heart  and  judgment  were  against  the 
edict.  But  at  the  critical  moment,  when  the  fate  of  the 
poor  Jews  trembled  in  the  balance,  the  fierce  inquisitor- 
general,  Torquemada,  rushed  into  the  apartment  where 
the  Jewish  deputies  were  pleading,  and,  drawing  a  crucifix 
from  beneath  his  mantle,  held  it  up,  exclaiming : — 

"Judas  Iscariot  sold  his  master  for  thirty  pieces  of 
silver.  Your  highnesses  would  sell  him  anew  for  thirty 
thousand.  Here  he  is  ;  take  him,  and  barter  him  away." 

Having;  uttered  these  insulting  words,  the  mad  priest 
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threw  the  crucifix  on  the  table,  and  left  the  room.  The 
sovereigns  might  to  have  sent  him  to  a  lunatic  asylum  or 
a  dungeon.  Instead  of  doing  either,  they  signed  the  edict 
which  doomed  thousands  upon  thousands  of  innocent 
families  to  indescribable  sufferings  and  death.  This  is 
another  illustration  of  the  sinister  influence  exerted  by 
the  Papal  Church  over  the  consciences  of  its  adherents. 
To  call  such  an  organization  a  Christian  Church  is  to 
insult  Him  whose  errand  on  earth  was  not  to  hurt  and 
destroy,  but  to  bless  and  save. 

It  is  very  surprising  that  the  keen  eye  of  this  religious 
lady  did  not  see  through  the  false  pretenses  of  the  priests 
who  ruled  her  conscience.  She  knew  how  corrupt  their 
lives  were.  She  nobly  sustained  the  ascetic  Cardinal 
Ximenes  in  his  attempts  to  purge  away  the  corruptions 
of  the  monasteries.  She  saw  that  the  head  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan order  was  hostile  to  the  reformation  of  his  monks. 
She  even  endured  his  insults  when,  after  demanding  an 
audience,  he,  with  astonishing  impudence,  denounced 
Ximenes,  and  required  her  to  depose  him  from  his  arch- 
episcopal  office.  Isabella  listened  indignantly,  scarcely  re- 
straining her  anger.  When  he  paused  she  sternly  asked  :— 

"  Are  you  in  your  senses  ?  Do  you  know  whom  you 
are  addressing?" 

"  Yes,"  retorted  the  haughty  ecclesiastic,  "  I  am  in  my 
senses.  I  know  very  well  whom  I  am  speaking  to — the 
Queen  of  Castile,  a  mere  handful  of  dust." 

Having  uttered  these  impertinent  words  the  passion- 
ate friar  rushed  from  the  royal  presence.  Isabella  did 
not  punish  him.  Neither  did  she  put  any  restraint  upon 
Ximenes,  nor  lose  her  faith  in  the  Church  which  delighted 
to  honor  such  apologists  for  monkish  licentiousness  as  the 
Franciscan  who  insulted  her.  Free  in  all  things  else,  in 
religion  she  was  a  slave  to  priestly  authority. 
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Isabella's  exalted  qualities  raised  her  to  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  human  glory.  She  and  her  husband  had 
given  Spain  a  foremost  place  among  the  nations.  She 
was  the  most  conspicuous,  most  honored,  most  loved 
princess  of  her  time.  All  that  earth  can  give  to  a  human 
being  she  possessed  in  abundance.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
her  destiny  to  see  the  deep  shadows  of  disappointment 
and  death  settle  upon  and  obscure  the  later  years  of  her 
life.  Her  only  son,  a  prince  of  rare  merit,  "the  hope  of 
Spain,"  died  shortly  after  his  marriage.  Her  best  beloved 
daughter,  Isabella,  and  her  grandson,  Isabella's  only  child, 
were  also  taken  from  her.  Her  other  children  were  mar- 
ried, and  living  outside  of  her  dominions.  Under  such 
bereavements,  what  availed  the  glory  which  sparkled 
about  her  illustrious  name  ?  Power,  splendor,  riches,  ad- 
miration, fame,  could  not  heal  the  heart-wounds  inflicted 
by  the  darts  of  death.  Her  health  gave  way,  her  glory 
became  as  ashes  in  the  mouth.  She  appeared  resigned. 
She  attended  faithfully  to  her  queenly  duties,  but  a  deep 
shade  of  melancholy  rested  on  "  the  evening  of  her  life." 
The  romance  of  even  her  wonderfully  glorious  life  was  all 
dissolved  into  dull  mists  and  ghostly  vapors. 

After  a  reign  of  thirty  years,  on  the  26th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1504,  she  surrendered  her  crown  to  the  king  who 
claims  all  mortal  things  as  his  own.  She  was  then  in  her 
fifty-fourth  year.  Almost  her  last  words  to  her  weeping 
friends  were  :  "  Do  not  weep  for  me,  nor  waste  your  time 
in  fruitless  prayers  for  my, recovery,  but  pray  rather  for 
the  salvation  of  my  soul."  Then  she  slept  the  last  long 
sleep.  Her  remains  were  placed  in  the  monastery  of  the 
Alhambra  until  Ferdinand  died.  They  were  then  re- 
moved, and  both  bodies  were  "  laid  side  by  side  in  the 
stately  mausoleum  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Granada." 
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ABDALLAH'S  FAREWELL  TO   GRANADA-HIS 
MOTHER'S  STINGING  REBUKE. 

FEW  scenes  in  history  are  more  impressive  than  the 
meeting  of  Abdallah,  the  conquered  king  of  the  Moors, 


SURRENDERING  KEYS  OF  THE  CITY. 


with  Ferdinand,  his  conqueror,  on  the  day  of  the  surren- 
der of  Granada.  For  nearly  eight  centuries  the  Moors 
had  reigned  in  almost  unexampled  splendor  upon  Span- 
ish soil.  They  had  adorned  and  beautified  their  capital 
until  it  had  no  rival  in  Europe.  They  had  fought  gal- 
lantly in  defense  of  the  territory  which  had  for  so  many 
ages  owned  their  sway.  But  long  prosperity,  the  sensual 
influence  of  their  religious  system,  and  the  softness  of  a 
delicious  climate,  had  enfeebled  them  and  robbed  them 
of  much  of  their  ancient  military  vigor.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Spaniards,  recently  become  one  nation  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  were  then  in  the  fresh- 
ness and  full  strength  of  a  youthful  nationality,  inspired 
by  a  patriotic  purpose  to  recover  the  soil  once  owned  by 
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their  ancestors,  and  by  a  fanatical  religious  zeal  which 
made  the  expulsion,  extirpation,  or  conversion  of  their  in- 
fidel neighbors  a  religious  duty.  The  result,  as  the  read- 
er knows,  was  the  overthrow  of  the  Moorish  kingdom 
after  a  comparatively  short,  but  very  bloody,  series  of 
conflicts. 

Granada,  the  capital  of  the  Moors,  after  a  brilliant  de- 
fense, agreed  to  surrender.  The  second  day  of  January 
witnessed  the  fulfillment  of  this  agreement.  The  Spanish 
army  in  its  brightest  array  displayed  its  triumphant  ban- 
ners, and  took  up  its  line  of  march  from  its  camp  to  the 
subjected  city.  The  grand  cardinal,  clad  in  scarlet  vest- 
ments, surrounded  with  all  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  pa- 
pal Rome,  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  troops 
to  take  possession  of  the  Alhambrar  Ferdinand  took  his 
place  in  the  rear  of  this  force.  Around  him  stood  his 
haughty  "  courtiers,  with  their  stately  retinues  glittering 
in  gorgeous  panoply,  and  proudly  displaying  the  armorial 
bearings  of  their  ancient  houses."  Queen  Isabella  halted 
still  farther  in  the  rear. 

AS  the  triumphant  Spaniards  moved  toward  the  city 
gates  they  were  met  by  a  sad  procession.  Abdallah,  the 
fallen  monarch  of  the  Moors,  with  fifty  crest-fallen  cava- 
liers, slowly  descended  the  hill,  and  rode  to  the  position 
occupied  by  his  conqueror.  He  was  about  to  dismount 
.from  his  steed  that  he  might  do  homage  to  Ferdinand. 
This  painful  humiliation  was  spared  him,  however,  by 
the  magnanimity  of  the  royal  Spaniard,  who  "  hastily  pre- 
vented him,  embracing  him  with  every  mark  of  sympathy 
and  regard." 

The  handsome  Abdallah,  whose  fair,  mild  face  bore 
traces  of  much  sorrow,  then  presented  the  keys  of  his  be- 
loved, but  lost,  capital  to  Ferdinand,  saying  in  melancholy 
tones : — 
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"  They  are  thine,  O  kin*;,  since  Allah  so  decrees  it ;  use 
thy  success  with  clemency  and  moderation." 

1  <  rdinand  would  have  replied,  but  Abdallah  was  too 
hopeless  to  set  any  value  on  useless  sympathy,  too  pro-, 
foundly  afflicted  to  relish  or  desire  a  compliment.  He 
rode  away  with  a  dejected  countenance,  followed  by  his 
sullen  retinue.  After  repeating  his  act  of  submission  to 
the  queen,  he  passed  through  the  ranks  of  the  rejoicing 
army  to  join  his  family,  already  moving  toward  the  Sierra, 
and  to  take  possession  of  the  lands  assigned  him  by  his 
conqueror. 

Sad,  indeed,  was  his  march  toward  the  land  of  his 
exile,  and  in  painful  contrast  to  that  of  his  conquering 
foes.  The  cardinal,  entering  the  city,  caused  a  silver 
•cross  to  be  set  up  on  its  wall.  At  the  same  moment  the 
national  standards  of  Spain  streamed  from  the  red  towers 
of  the  beautiful  Alhambra.  Then  the  royal  choir  sang 
the  solemn  anthem  of  the  Te  Deum,  and  "the  whole 
army,  penetrated  with  deep  emotion,  prostrated  them- 
selves on  their  knees  in  adoration  of  the  Lord  of  hosts." 
The  grandees  now  approached  the  queen,  kneeled  down, 
and  did  her  homage  as  sovereign  of  Granada  by  kissing 
her  hand.  After  this  the  procession  advanced  toward  the 
city,  "  the  king  and  queen  moving  in  the  midst,  embla- 
zoned with  royal  magnificence ; "  and,  under  the  inspiration 
of  the  hour,  with  more  than  their  wonted  majesty.  Equal 
with  each  other,  says  the  ancient  chronicle,  "  they  were 
raised  far  above  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  appeared, 
indeed,  more  than  mortal,  and  as  if  sent  by  Heaven  for 
the  salvation  of  Spain." 

Vastly  different  were  the  aspect  and  feelings  of  the 
fallen  Abdallah,  who,  when  he  reached  a  rocky  eminence 
which  commanded  a  last  view  of  Granada,  reined  in  his 
horse,  turned  round,  and  sat  for  some  time  gazing  on  the 
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scene  of  his  lost  greatness.      As  he  thought  of  his  de- 
parted grandeur  his  heart  swelled  nigh  to  bursting,  and 


VIEW  OF  THE  ALHAMBRA  AT  GRANADA. 


unbidden  tears  rolled  from  his  eyes.  Then  his  mother, 
who  ought  to  have  been  his  comforter  in  that  moment  of 
supreme  misery,  taunted  him  by  saying:— 

"  You  do  well  to  weep  like  a  woman  for  what  you  could 
not  defend  like  a  man  ! " 

There  may  have  been  truth  in  this  taunt,  but  it  ill  be- 
came a  woman's  lips,  especially  a  mother's,  to  utter  it  in 
such  an  hour.  Without  doubt,  it  pushed  the  poisoned 
arrow  of  misfortune  deeper  into  the  discrowned  monarch's 
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soul.  But  he  did  not  resent  the  biting  gibe.  His  reply 
was  in  these  touching  words  :— 

"  Alas  !  when  were  woes  ever  equal  to  mine  ?" 

Unhappy  king !  His  woes  were,  indeed,  great.  They 
were  also  incurable.  He  pined  away  his  days  in  the  bar- 
ren region  to  which  he  was  exiled.  When  his  misery  be- 
came inconsolable,  he  sold  his  petty  estate  to  his  con- 
queror, sailed  to  Africa,  and  threw  away  his  life  on  the 
battle-field. 

But  even  this  heroic  death  gained  him  no  honorable 
historic  fame,  only  this  exclamation  from  an  Arabian 
chronicler : — 

"  Wretched  man  !  who  could  lose  his  life  in  another's 
cause,  though  he  did  not  dare  to  die  in  his  own." 

Probably  this  poor  monarch  might  have  won  a  high 
place  on  the  roll  of  heroes  if  he  had  fought  the  Spaniards 
with  heroic  stubbornness,  and  defended  his  beautiful  capi- 
tal until  its  ruins  became  his  grave.  But  such  mettle  was 
not  in  his  nature.  His  prosperity  and  his  religion  had 
made  him  effeminate.  Had  he  been  made  of  nobler  stuff, 
however,  there  is  little  ground  for  believing  that  the  ulti- 
mate fate  of  the  Moorish  kingdom  in  Spain  would  have 
been  other  than  it  was.  God  had  weighed  it  in  the  bal- 
ances, and  found  it  wanting.  Hence  he  destroyed  it,  as 
he  since  has,  not  the  kingdom,  but  the  glory,  of  the  perse- 
cuting Spaniards.  Their  history,  like  that  of  the  Moors, 
is  full  of  romance;  but  alas!  it  is  also  full  of  guilt  and 
shame. 
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HEROIC  WOMEN  OF  WEINSBERG-. 
A  VERY  romantic  spectacle  was  witnessed  in    1140  at 
the  gates  of  the  city  of  Weinsberg,  in   Bavaria.     It  oc- 


THE    REVEILLE. 


curred  shortly  after  a  battle  between  the  forces  of  Count 
Guelf  and  those  of  the  Austrian  emperor.  This  fight  is 
memorable,  among  other  things,  because  certain  battle- 
cries  which  afterward  often  stimulated  armies  to  exertion 
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were  heard  in  it  for  the  first  time.  "  Strike  for  the 
Guelfs  ! "  shouted  the  men  who  marched  under  the  count's 
banner.  "Strike  for  the  Ghibellins!"  responded  the  im- 
perialists. And  these  names  of  Guelf  and  Ghibellin  rung 
out  subsequently  over  many  a  hard-fought  field  and  in 
many  a  civic  strife  in  subsequent  years.  In  this  battle 
the  Ghibellins  struck  hardest  and  won  the  victory. 

, 
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This  result  made  the  surrender  of  Weinsberg  by  the 
Guelfs  a  necessity.  It  had  been  beseiged  a  long  time, 
and  had  defended  itself  with  heroic  persistence.  The 
empenor,  instead  of  admiring  the  bravery  of  its  patriotic 
inhabitants  as  a  truly,  chivalric  soldier  would  have  done, 
was  irritated,  maddened,  revengeful.  He  gave  orders  to 
destroy  it  with  fire  and  sword. 
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Still,  he  had  enough  of  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  chiv- 
alry to  respect  the  weakness  of  non-combatant  women, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  to  spare  them  the  horrors  of  the  con- 
templated sack  and  burning.  "  Let  them  quit  its  walls," 
he  ordered,  "  and  let  them  take  with  them  their  dearest 
jewels !" 

On  the  morning  appointed  for  the  departure  of  the 
women  the  emperor  beheld  a  sight  worthy  of  the  ancient 
Roman  matrons.  Long  lines  of  women  emerged  from 
the  city  gates,  each  married  one  bearing  upon  her  back 
her  husband,  and  each  maiden  a  father,  brother,  lover  or 
friend.  These  were,  indeed,  their  dearest  jewels — jewels 
of  the  heart.  The  emperor  was  deeply  moved ;  and  he 
granted  to  the  devoted  and  heroic  affection  of  those  wives 
and  daughters  what  he  had  refused  to  the  valor  of  the 
men  of  Weinsberg — he  spared  the  city. 

This  incident  reads  like  the  invention  of  some  writer 
of  romance,  but  it  is  given  by  Kohlrausch,  in  his  history 
of  Germany,  on  the  authority  of  the  chronicle  of  St. 
Pantaleonis.  If  not  wholly  a  fact,  it  probably  rests  on 
some  historical  foundation. 


STUNG-  BY  A  WOMAN'S  WORDS. 

THE  reader  of  history  is  aware  that  the  slightest 
causes  have  often  proved  themselves  to  be  the  germs  of 
great  national  events.  On  one  such  cause  hung  the  na- 
tional life  of  France  at  the  moment  of  the  appearance  of 
that  charming  young  fanatic,  Joan  of  Arc.  France  at 
that  time  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  except  those  parts 
which  were  under  English  rule.  Its  king  was  dead.  Its 
queen-mother  favored  the  claims  of  the  British.  Its  no- 
bles were  divided,  some  favoring  the  English,  others  the 
dauphin.  Ruin  threatened  the  kingdom.  The  lion  of 
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seemed  likely  to  tread  the  French  oriflamme  into 
the  dust.  France  was  in  imminent  peril  of  becoming  the 
vassal  of  the  British  king. 

Amid  all  this  confusion  the  young  dauphin  seemed 
content  to  be  a  king  without  a  kingdom,  so  long  as  he 
could  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  still  within 
his  reach.  Sometimes  the  piteous  cries  of  his  suffering 
people  roused  his  attention,  but  at  the  call  of  his- thought- 
less associates  he  soon  relapsed  into  indifference  to  their 
interest.  Fortunately  for  France,  if  not  for  himself,  he 
became  enamored  of  the  beautiful  Agnes  Sorel,  in  the 
Castle  of  Lochas.  His  love  was  neither  honorable  nor 
lawful,  nevertheless,  the  lady  was  spiritually  and  politically 
superior  to  the  prince.  She  used  her  power  over  him  for 
the  good  of  the  country,  as  the  following  incident  shows. 

A  fortune-teller  was  brought  into  the  castle  one  day  to 
tell  the  pretty  Agnes  her  fortune.  With  the  usual  battery 
of  such  pretenders,  he  said  to  her :  "  You  will  one  day  be 
the  bride  of  the  greatest  of  the  kings  of  the  earth." 

"If  that  be  the  case,"  said  she,  rising  from  her  seat 
and  addressing  her  royal  lover,  "  I  must  leave  this  place, 
and  go  at  once  and  marry  the  king  of  England,  for  with 
the  indolence  that  retains  you  here  I  see  you  will  not 
long  remain  king  of  France." 

These  words  stung  the  pleasure-loving  prince  to  the 
quick.  He  shed  tears,  he  conquered  his  sloth,  he  quitted 
his  gardens,  forsook  his  hunting-grounds,  took  the  field, 
made  good  use  of  the  popular  enthusiasm  kindled  by  the 
fanaticism  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  and.  chased  the  En- 
glish out  of  his  kingdom.  He  saved  France.  "  He  is," 
says  Lamartine,  "  perhaps  the  only  prince  whose  duty  has 
been  advised  and  whose  valor  has  been  awakened  by 
love."  A  remark,  by  the  way,  to  be  received  with  the 
qualification  that  it  applies  to  illicit  not  to  lawful  love. 
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MARIE  ANTOINETTE,  THE  QUEENLY  VICTIM  OF 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 
< 

« 
THE  life  of  Marie  Antoinette,  Queen  of  France,  reads 

more  like  a  fairy  tale  than  the  veritable  history  of  a  real 

personage.  Born  in  a  pal- 
ace, reared  amid  beautiful  sur- 
roundings, trained  by  her  wise 
mother,  the  empress-queen 
Maria  Theresa,  beloved  by  all 
who  were  near  her  person  be- 
cause of  her  budding  loveli- 
ness and  sweetness  of  temper, 
this  princess  passed  a  happy 
childhood.  The  first  really 
sorrowful  tears  which  ever 
clouded  her  brilliant  eyes 
were  shed  over  her  royal  fa- 
ther's corpse  when  she  was 
nine  years  old.  She  was  then  too  young  for  deep  and 
lasting  grief.  Time  soon  healed  that  wound,  and  her  life 
sped  on  again,  bringing  little  else  to  her  feet  besides  its 
richest  pleasures  and  its  choicest  flowers. 

Before  she  was  fifteen  years  old  her  mother  made  a 
contract  of  marriage  in  her  behalf  with  Louis,  dauphin 
of  France.  This  marriage  was  a  purely  political  one. 
Affection  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  the  parties  being  as 
yet  mere  children  who  had  never  seen  each  other.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  seemed  bright  with  promises  of  glory  and 
happiness,  and  the  young  bride  left  her  happy  home  to 
meet  her  affianced  husband  with  only  a  transient  cloud 
upon  her  fair,  bright  brow.  All  Vienna  wept  when  she 
left  its  gates,  for  she  was  the  "  darling  of  many  hearts." 
Could  they  have  foreseen  the  tragic  fate  toward  which 
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she  was  moving,  they  would  have  surely  prevented  her 
departure. 

Hope  illuminated  the  path  of  the  child-bride,  how- 
ever. After  she  entered  French  territory,  at  Strasburg, 
her  progress  was  a  series  of  ovations.  She  was  greeted 
every-where  with  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  thunder  of 
cannon,  the  sheen  .and  music  of  military  displays,  and  the 
acclamations  of  enthusiastic  multitudes,  whose  hearts  she 
stole  at  once  by  the  affability  of  her  manners  and  the  in- 
nocent sincerity  expressed  in  her  beautiful  face.  On  the 
fourteenth  of  May,  1770,  at  Compi&gne,  she  met  the  royal 
family  of  France,  and  was  introduced  to  her  betrothed. 
Two  days  later  she  stood  before  the  altar  in  the  palace 
chapel  at  Versailles,  beneath  a  canopy  of  cloth  of  silver. 
"  The  Archbishop  of  Rheims  performed  the  marriage 
ceremony.  .  .  .  The  dauphin,  after  he  had  placed  the 
wedding  ring  on  his  bride's  finger,  added,  as  a  token  that 
he  endowed  her  with  his  worldly  wealth,  a  gift  of  thirteen 
pieces  of  gold,  which,  as  well  as  the  ring,  had  received 
the  episcopal  benediction,  and  Marie  Antoinette  was 
dauphiness  of  France." 

A  grand  position  for  a  mere  child!  It  was.  But  its 
dangers  were  equal  to  its  grandeur.  She  had  to  wear 
her  honors  in  a  corrupt  court.  Her  husband's  grandfa- 
ther, Louis  XV.,  was  "  both  hated  and  despised  "  for  his 
many  vices.  Selfishness  and  intrigue  characterized  most 
of  the  members  of  the  royal  family  ;  the  very  atmosphere 
of  the  court  was  reeking  with  moral  filth ;  the  dauphin 
himself  had  a  cold,  impassive  nature  and  a  feeble  will 
Though  not  vicious,  he  had  no  courage  to  fight  the  vices 
of  others.  It  was  his  destiny  to  float  with  the  prevailing 
tide,  for  he  lacked  judgment  to  plan,  skill  to  steer,  and 
courage  to  battle  against  opposing  circumstances.  With 
such  a  husband,  and  such  conditions  of  life,  how  could 
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this  girl-bride  even  preserve  her  purity  ?  What  had  she 
to  aid  her  in  the  development  of  a  great  character? 

Evidently  she  must  find  resources  within  herself,  for, 
with  the  exception  of  her  mother's  embassador,  she  could 
find  no  safe,  wise,  strong  adviser  in  that  unhallowed  court. 
Happily  for  the  dauphiness,  she  -had  a  nature  so  loving 
that  it  speedily  won  all  the  affection  of  which  the  stolid 
dauphin  was  susceptible,  and  the  regard  of  all  in  the  court 
circle  whose  respect  was  valuable.  She  was  also  endowed 
with  a  high  innate  sense  of  purity  from  which  the  unchaste 
shrunk  intuitively,  as  an  unclean  devil  might  shrink  from 
an  unspotted  angel.  Moreover,  she  possessed  a  lofty 
pride  of  character,  which  made  her  feel  that  it  was  be- 
neath a  princess  of  her  race  to  act  meanly,  wickedly, 
falsely,  or  cowardly,  or  in  any  way  to  bring  discredit  on 
the  royal  name  she  bore.  Nor  was  this  a  sentiment 
merely ;  it  was  a  principle  inwrought  into  the  very  fiber 
of  her  character ;  it  made  her  capable  of  that  unexcelled 
heroism  which  she  displayed  through  the  tragic  scenes  of 
her  maturer  years. 

Side  by  side  with  these  virtues  there  flourished  some 
weaknesses,  some  foibles,  which  could  not  fail  of  becom- 
ing weapons  in  the  hands  of  all  such  as  were  disposed  to 
be  her  enemies.  She  was  frivolous,  excessively  fond  of 
amusement,  light-hearted,  witty,  given  to  the  utterance  of 
piquant  jests  on  the  weakness  of  others,  very  anxious  to 
please  her  associates,  and  over  frank  in  the  utterance  of 
her  opinions.  Living  as  she  did  among  people  wholly 
devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  their  own  pleasure  and  profit, 
these  faults  were  sure  to  be  made  instruments  of  injury 
to  her  reputation. 

But  while  her  temper,  like  the  ever-varying  luster  of 
"  her  bright  blue  eyes,"  was  generally  expressive  of  a  kind, 
benevolent  nature,  yet  it  could,  when  occasion  served,  rise 
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to  indignation  and  even  fierceness.  This  she  showed  one 
day  when,  being  in  her  room  alone  with  her  husband,  the 
Duke  de  la  Vauguyon  stole  up  to  the  door  to  listen.  For 
some  unknown  reason  a  servant  opened  the  door  and  ex- 
posed the  ducal  spy.  Marie's  quick  eye  saw  him.  It 
flashed  fierce  fire  upon  him  as  she  said,  in  tones  of  sever- 
ity, but  still  with  dignity  of  manner: — 

"  Duke  de  la  Vatiguyon,  my  lord  the  dauphin  is  now 
of  an  age  to  dispense  with  a  governor,  and  I  have  no 
need  of  a  spy.  I  beg  you  not  to  appear  again  in  my 
presence." 

The  rebuffed  duke  disliked  her  before,  but  this  sting- 
ing, though  merited,  rebuke  intensified  his  dislike  into 
bitter  hatred.  He  became  active  in  various  little  mean 
plots  formed  against  her  by  the  infamous  mistress  of  the 
king.  But  she  bore  herself  bravely,  even  sagaciously, 
through  all,  and  in  spite  of  jealousies,  enmities,  and  plot- 
tings,  grew  increasingly  popular  not  only  within  the  court 
circle,  but  also  with  the  people  around  Versailles,  Marly, 
and  Fontainebleau,  at  which  places  the  king  and  dauphin 
chiefly  resided  at  this  time. 

The  people  loved  her  because  of  the  personal  interest 
she  took  in  their  welfare,  as  when,  for  example,  at  a  royal 
hunt  an  infuriated  stag  wounded  a  peasant  with  its  ant- 
lers, Marie  Antoinette  instantly  sprang  to  the  ground, 
assisted  in  binding  up  the  poor  man's  wound,  and  had 
him  conveyed  to  his  cottage  in  her  own  carriage.  She 
herself  followed  on  foot,  and  went  into  his  cabin  to  see 
that  every  thing  was  done  for  him  that  could  contribute 
to  his  recovery.  This  condescending  interest  in  the  suf- 
fering poor  was  characteristic,  and  it  was  in  such  favora- 
ble contrast  with  the  usual  indifference  of  royalty  that 
the  people  soon  began  to  speak  of  her  with  affectionate 
respect. 
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The  power  of  her  enemies  in  the  French  court  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  her  often  strongly 
expressed  wish  to  see  Paris,  it  was  three  years  after  her 
marriage  before  she  was  permitted  to  enter  it.  But  when 
she  and  the  dauphin  did  make  their  appearance  there,  on 
a  splendid  day  in  June,  their  reception  was  a  magnificent 
triumph.  Every  thing  that  military  pomp  and  civic  dis- 
play could  contribute  was  lavishly  exhibited.  The  crowds 
were  immense,  enthusiastic,  unanimous  in  their  joy.  The 
people  seemed  ecstatic  in  their  greetings,  and  the  happy 
dauphiness  was  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes.  "  Good  heav- 
ens !"  she  exclaimed  to  the  courtly  old  De  Brissa§  as  she 
looked  upon  a  sea  of  faces  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries, 
"what  a  crowd !" 

"  Madame,"  replied  the  old  warrior, "  if  I  may  say  so  with- 
out offending  my  lord  the  dauphin,  they  are  all  lovers." 

There  was  more  than  flattery  in  the  old  soldier's 
words ;  at  least,  they  expressed  what  appeared  to  be  a 
fact.  Marie  herself  believed  that  Paris  really  loved  both 
her  and  her  husband.  Writing  to  her  mother,  she  said  : 

"  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  transports  of  joy  and 
affection  which  every  one  exhibited  toward  us.  ...  What 
a  happy  thing  it  is  for  persons  in  our  rank  to  gain  the 
love  of  a  whole  nation  so  cheaply  !  Yet  there  is  nothing 
so  precious.  I  felt  it  thoroughly,  and  shall  never  forget 
it." 

Nearly  a  year  later  there  was  a  very  different  scene 
enacted  at  Versailles.  In  one  of  the  chambers  of  that 
stately  palace  Louis  XV.  lay  dying  of  small-pox.  In  an- 
other were  the  dauphin  and  Marie  Antoinette,  sadly  await- 
ing the  information  which  was  to  give  them  crowns.  A 
single  lighted  candle  burned  in  the  window  of  the  dying 
king's  chamber.  It  was  to  be  extinguished  as  a  signal  to 
the  equerries  in  waiting  to  prepare  the  carriages  which 
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were  to  convey  the  new  king  and  queen  from  the  house 
of  death  to  another  palace.  About  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  a  hand  dropped  the  extinguisher  upon  the  can- 
dle. A  noise  of  moving  feet  fell  on  the  ears  of  the  dau- 
phin and  dauphiness.  The  door  of  their  room  opened. 
Madame  de  Noailles  entered,  and,  with  an  obsequious 
bow,  said  :— 

"  Will  it  please  your  majesties  to  advance  into  the 
royal  saloon,  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  princes  and 
chief  officers  of  the  court,  who  are  waiting  to  pay  their 
respects  to  their  new  sovereigns?" 

With  tears  of  regret  for  the  dead  king  and  some  nerv- 
ous trembling  natural  to  the  occasion,  the  youthful  sov- 
ereigns walked  arm  in  arm  into  the  grand  saloon,  received 
the  salutations  of  the  courtiers,  and  immediately  left  Ver- 
sailles for  a  smaller  palace  at  Choisy,  the  king  and  queen 
of  one  of  the  noblest  of  earthly  kingdoms.  The  death  of 
the  grandfather,  by  the  laws  of  the  realm,  had  placed 
them  on  the  pinnacle  of  human  greatness.  No  doubt 
they  were  inwardly  exultant.  Nevertheless,  mingled  with 
their  secret  exultation  was  a  sense  of  responsibility  which, 
for  the  moment,  filled  them  with  perplexing  apprehen- 
sions. The  world  envied  them.  They  almost  pitied 
themselves.  Could  they  have  foreseen  the  future  they 
would  have  been  smitten  with  terror. 

Marie's  queenly  career  began  auspiciously.  Both  she 
and  Louis  appeared  to  grow  in  the  affectionate  esteem  of 
the  people.  She  possessed  her  husband's  confidence,  and 
they  were  happy  in  each  other.  At  her  desire  he  gave 
her  a  delightful  house  and  garden  near  Versailles,  known 
as  the  "  Little  Trianon,"  where  she  proceeded  at  once  to 
indulge  her  horticultural  tastes  by  introducing  the  En- 
glish method  of  landscape  gardening  in  place  of  the  Ital- 
ian. She  also  revised  the  former  rigid  etiquette  of  the 
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court,  making  it  more  simple,  and  better  adapted  to  do- 
mestic enjoyment  than  in  previous  reigns.  She  purified 
its  moral  atmosphere,  but  cherished  its  amusements  with 
even  greater  enthusiasm  than  when  she  was  dauphiness. 
She  was  happy,  albeit  her  sagacity  instinctively  felt  that 
possibly  the  French  people  might  prove  fickle ;  while  her 
work  at  the  Trianon  and  her  modifications  in  the  eti- 
quette of  the  court  gave  birth  among  her  enemies  to  the 
charge,  so  fatal  to  her  in  later  years,  that  she  was  Aus- 
trian at  heart.  Already  court  intriguers  spoke  of  her  as 
"the  Austrian."  Hence  her  prosperity  was  even  thus 
early  like  the  brilliancy  of  a  magnificent  summer  morning, 
on  which  the  low  murmurings  of  distant  thunder  suggest 
that  it  is  destined  to  be  followed  by  clouds,  darkness,, 
storm,  and  destruction. 

Louis  was  crowned  at  Rheims  with  all  the  pomp  and 
magnificence  possible  to  such  a  grand  occasion.  But  the 
beautiful  young  queen's  heart  was  more  affected  by  the 
"  touching  acclamations  "  of  the  enthusiastic  people  than 
by  the  gorgeous  show  and  ceremonial.  When  the  crown 
was  placed  on  her  husband's  head  she  says :  "  My  tears 
flowed  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts.  ...  If  I  were  to  live  a 
hundred  years  I  shall  never  forget  the  coronation  day." 

Marie  Antoinette's  beauty  unfolded  as  the  years  sped 
on.  At  twenty  she  was  described  by  Burke  "as  glittering 
like  the  morning  star,  full  of  life  and  splendor  and  joy ;" 
and  by  Horace  Walpole  as  so  dazzling,  that  at  a  ball  "  it 
was  impossible  to  see  any  thing  but  the  queen.  Hebes, 
and  Floras,  and  Helens,  and  Graces  are  street-walkers  to 
her.  She  is  a  statue  and  beauty  when  standing  or  sitting; 
grace  itself  when  she  moves.  .  .  .  Her  behavior  is  as  easy 
as  divine." 

"  Beauty  is  vain,"  unless  it  be  the  adornment  of  a  truly 
wise  mind.  In  many  things  Marie  Antoinette  was  wise 
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beyond  her  years,  but  not  in  all.  Her  fondness  for  pleas- 
ure now  led  her  to  become  an  enthusiastic  patroness  of 
horse-racing,  and  to  sanction  the  gaming-table ;  her  de- 
sire to  be  a  mother  prompted  her  to  say  contemptuous 
and  unwifely  things  of  her  husband  ;  the  influence  of  the 
intriguing  Countess  de  Polignac  moved  her  to  persuade 
Louis  to  dismiss  his  wise  and  patriotic  minister,  Turgot, 
and  thereby  to  quicken  the  dangerous  forces  which  were 
even  then  throbbing  beneath  the  social  surface,  and  which 
finally  undermined  their  throne.  These  follies  appeared 
venial  at  the  moment ;  history  shows  that  they  were  fatal 
threads  in  the  web  of  her  destiny. 

In  1778  the  queen  became  the  happy  mother  of  a  girl. 
The  nation  would  have  preferred  a  boy,  but  Marie  An- 
toinette, when  first  she  pressed  the  royal  infant  to  her 
bosom,  said,  with  true  motherly  feeling : — 

"  Poor  little  thing !  you  are  not  what  was  desired,  but 
you  shall  not  be  the  less  dear  to  me.  A  son  would  have 
belonged  to  the  State ;  you  will  be  my  own.  You  shall 
have  all  my  care  ;  you  shall  share  my  happiness  and 
sweeten  my  vexations." 

The  simple  rural  pleasures-  of  the  Trianon,  the  ques- 
tionable excitements  of  the  theater  and  the  masked  ball, 
and  the  pure  joys  of  maternity,  now  filled  the  young 
queen's  heart  to  repletion.  Whatever  her  heart  desired 
was  given  her,  and  if  the  delights  of  this  mortal  life,  apart 
from  religious  peace,  could  satisfy  the  human  soul,  this 
exalted  lady  would  have  been  the  happiest  of  women. 
But  we  find  no  evidence  that  she  had  any  conception  of 
the  nature  of  saving  faith.  Her  delights  were  many  and 
rich  in  the  main ;  they  were  virtuous;  but  they  were  "of 
the  earth,  earthy." 

The  political  sky  soon  began  to  gather  clouds  in 
France,  and  to  wear  a  threatening  aspect.  The  finances 
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were  straitened,  taxes  were  high,  the  people  groaned,  and 
Marie's  enemies  were  more  busy  than  ever  exciting  French 
prejudice  against  her  because  of  her  nationality.  The 
death  of  her  mother  was  also  a  cause  of  bitter  grief,  and 
a  serious  loss  to  her  politically,  for  Maria  Theresa  was 
largely  endowed  with  political  sagacity.  Had  she  lived  a 
few  years  longer  her  daughter  might  have  met  a  better 
fate. 

The  birth  of  a  son  in  October,  1780,  swelled  the 
queen's  heart  to  overflowing  with  maternal  joy.  "  She 
kissed  the  long-wished-for  infant  over  and  over  again, 
pressed  him  fondly  to  her  heart,  and  then,  after  she  had 
perused  each  feature  with  anxious  scrutiny,  and  pointed 
out  some  resemblances,  such  as  mothers  see,  to  his  father, 
she  said  to  the  lady  in  waiting  :— 

"  Take  him,  he  belongs  to  the  State  ;  but  my  daughter 
is  still  mine." 

France  hailed  the  birth  of  this  feeble  babe  with  almost 
frantic  joy.  The  demonstrations  of  the  Parisians  were 
both  enthusiastic  and  fantastic.  Never  did  their  loyalty 
appear  less  questionable  than  when  the  queen  went  to 
Notre  Dame  to  join  in  the  public  thanksgiving  for  the 
child's  birth.  "  The  most  superb  procession  that  even 
Paris  had  ever  witnessed  "  accompanied  her.  "  Radiant 
with  beauty  and  happiness,"  she  received  the  cheers  and 
felicitations  of  the  joy-intoxicated  multitudes  with  a  court- 
esy which  charmed  every  observer.  Never  was  queen 
apparently  more  secure  in  her  hold  on  the  affections  of  a 
people  than  Marie  Antoinette  on  that  glorious  day. 

But  the  political  caldron  which  was  destined  to  over- 
flow and  cover  France  with  ruin  was  being  constantly 
heated  by  the  diffusion  of  revolutionary  ideas,  by  the  op- 
pressiveness of  taxation,  by  the  unendurable  pride  and 
prodigality  of  the  nobles,  and  the  luxuriousness  of  the 
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court,  which  was  about  to  be  summoned  before  the  grand 
tribunal  of  the  nation  to  answer  not  for  its  own  sins  so 
much  as  for  the  accumulated  wrongs,  vices,  and  crimes  of 
many  generations.  The  air  was  thick  with  the  breathings 
of  an  evil  spirit,  and  vocal  with  muttered  complaints,  threats, 
innuendoes,  and  slanders.  Marie's  envious  enemies  were 
unresting  in  their  endeavors  to  misinterpret  her  every  act, 
and  to  rob  her  of  her  well-deserved  popularity.  Guided  by 
those  instincts  of  real  greatness  which  the  approach  of 
troublous  times  were  now  beginning  to  rapidly  develop,  she 
devoted  herself  to  her  maternal  and  regal  duties,  seeking 
no  revenge  but  that  of  proving  by  generous  deeds  the 
falsehood  of  the  accusations  whispered  against  her  by  her 
malicious  enemies. 

In  1785  she  presented  her  husband  and  nation  with  a 
second  son.  Louis  took  the  ill-fated  infant  in  his  arms 
with  fond  delight,  created  him  "  Duke  of  Normandy," 
saying,  "  That  name  alone  will  bring  him  happiness." 
Once  more  the  loyalty  of  the  Parisians  so  blazed  forth 
that  when  the  queen  went  to  join  the  public  thanksgiving 
at  Notre  Dame,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  prevent  the 
citizens  from  unharnessing  her  horses  and  dragging  her 
coach  in  triumph  through  the  "streets. 

The  affair  of  the  "  diamond  necklace "  now  brought 
much  annoyance  to  the  queen.  Bochmer,  the  court  jew- 
eler, made  this  famous  necklace  with  the  finest  diamonds 
in  Paris,  hoping  she  would  become  its  purchaser,  for  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Marie  had  loved 
jewels  and  had  bought  many,  but  now  her  children  had 
become  the  living  jewels  on  which  she  lavished  her  great 
affection,  and  her  desire  for  ornamental  gems  had  greatly 
abated.  Moreover,  the  French  exchequer  was  low,  and 
she  would  not  consent  that  the  king,  who  offered  to  buy 
the  valuable  ornament  for  her  use,  should  spend  so  large 
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a  sum  on  jewels.  But  a  certain  profligate  countess,  by 
the  aid  of  the  unprincipled  Cardinal  Rohan,  contrived  to 
swindle  Bochmer  out  of  the  necklace,  making  him  believe 
that  she  and  the  cardinal  were  acting  as  representatives 
of  the  queen.  The  unlucky  jeweler  lost  his  diamonds,  the 
countess  was  prosecuted,  the  cardinal  was  sent  to  the 
Bastile ;  the  innocence  and  honor  of  the  queen  were- 
made  apparent  through  the  judicial  trials  that  followed. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  gloomy  times  which  followed  her 
vindictive  enemies  did  not  fail  to  pervert  the  affair  into 
a  scandal  upon  her  fair  reputation. 

How  grandly  her  character  shines  in  a  letter  written 
to  Madame  de  Polignac  on  this  question !  "  Bathed  in 
tears  of  grief  and  despair,"  she  writes,  "  I  can  hope  for 
nothing  good  when  perverseness  is  so  busy  in  seeking 
means  to  chill  my  very  soul.  Yet  I  shall  triumph  over 
my  enemies  by  doing  more  good  than  ever,  and  it  will  be 
easier  for  them  to  afflict  me  than  to  drive  me  to  revenge 
myself  on  them."  This  was  the  lofty  language  of  a  noble 
mind. 

Henceforth  the  life  of  Marie  Antoinette  was  destined 
to  be  no  longer  like  a  bright,  calm,  summer  day,  made  up 
chiefly  of  dazzling  gloriqs  and  glittering  pleasures,  and 
enveloped  with  a  romantic  sheen ;  but  it  was  doomed  to 
be  like  the  afternoon  of  such  a  brilliant  morning,  obscured 
by  clouds,  disturbed  by  storms  and  thunder  and  lightning 
and  destruction — the  very  romance  of  tragedy. 

Several  political  blunders,  in  most  of  which  the  queen 
participated,  arising  out  of  unfortunate  selections  of  min- 
isters to  guide  the  State,  served  to  increase  the  popular 
discontent.  Hoping  to  allay  this  feeling  by  conceding 
certain  salutary  reforms,  the  king,  in  1789,  summoned  the 
States-general  to  meet  at  Versailles.  The  opening  of 
this  august  assembly  was  one  of  the  most  imposing 
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scenes  in  the  history  of  France.  In  a  spacious  hall  a 
throne  was  placed,  on  the  left  of  which  were  seated  the 
nobles  of  the  kingdom,  wearing  the  gay  insignias  of  their 
various  orders;  on  the  right  sat  the  clergy,  arrayed  in 
their  black  and  scarlet  vestments ;  opposite  the  throne 
were  the  denser  masses  which  constituted  the  more  dan- 
gerous commons,  or  third  estate.  Into  this  grand  assem- 
bly the  king  and  queen,  with  two  of  their  children,  en- 
tered, accompanied  by  princes,  dukes,  ministers  of  State, 
and  peers  of  the  realm,  and  took  their  appointed  seats. 
The  king  ascended  his  throne,  the  queen  occupied  a  chair 
of  State  a  little  lower  than  the  throne.  They  were  re- 
ceived with  the  most  reverential  homage,  and  none  who 
looked  on  that  day's  pageant  could  have  dreamed  that  it 
was  the  opening  scene  of  the  most  appalling  historical 
tragedy  of  modern  times.  Yet  the  brightness  which  on 
that  eventful  day  surrounded  the  kind-hearted  Louis  and 
his  noble  queen  was  but  as  the  dying  effulgence  of  a  sun 
destined  ere  long  to  set  in  gloom  and  blood.  It  was  the 
last  of  the  queen's  happy  days.  Henceforth  her  life  was 
to  be  one  of  anxiety,  apprehension,  sorrow,  and  misery. 

One  month  after  witnessing  the  opening  of^the  States- 
general  she  was  called  to  close  the  eyes  of  the  dauphin 
in  death.  A  few  weeks  later  Paris  was  in  a  riotous  con- 
dition ;  the  Bastile  was  stormed  by  the  infuriated  people ; 
libelous  attacks  were  made  upon  the  queen's  reputation  ; 
the  weak-willed  Louis,  against  her  judicious  protests,  re- 
solved on  staying  in  Versailles  after  sending  away  the 
royal  troops ;  the  National  Guard  was  organized,  and  the 
mad  waves  of  revolution  began  dashing  against  the  throne 
with  a  violence  which  threatened  to  sweep  it  away.  In 
October  following  a  dastardly  mob  of  drunken  furies  from 
Paris  attacked  the  palace  at  Versailles,  clamoring  for  the 
lives  of  Louis  and  the  "Austrian  woman."  Had  Marie 
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been  in  command  that  mob  might  have  fared  ill  at  her 
courageous  hands.  She  had  the  true  heroic  spirit.  Louis 
had  not.  "  It  is  a  moment  to  think  seriously,"  said  he, 
sitting  in  his  chair  as  the  mob  was  approaching  the  pal- 
ace. "  Rather  say  that  it  is  a  time  to  act  promptly,"  re- 
plied the  queen.  He  bade  her  flee  with  her  children. 
"  No,"  replied  she,  "  my  place  is  at  your  side.  The  daugh- 
ter of  Maria  Theresa  does  not  fear  death."  She  urged 
the  king  to  depart,  and  would  have  gone  with  him,  but  he 
was  irresolute,  and  she  would  not  quit  his  side.  Never 
was  wife  more  heroically  true  than  Marie  Antoinette. 
She  could  die  at  her  husband's  side  if  need  be,  but  she 
would  not  forsake  him. 

During  the  long,  weary  hours  in  which  the  infuriate 
mob  was  fighting  its  way  to  the  royal  apartments,  and 
while  all  else  were  unnerved  by  terror,  "  she  alone  was 
undaunted  and  calm."  So  lofty  was  her  bearing  that 
when,  in  response  to  the  demand  of  the  rioters  for  her  ap- 
pearance at  the  window,  she  stepped  out  upon  the  bal- 
cony alone,  with  her  hands  crossed  and  her  eyes  looking 
up  to  heaven  as  one  who  expected  instant  death,  yet 
without  fear,  the  mob  was  awed.  Her  majestic  aspect 
stilled  their  frantic  passions  for  a  moment.  Not  a  shot 
was  fired.  All  sounds  were  hushed  until,  under  this  sud- 
den revolution  of  feeling,  the  tongues  which  had  a  mo- 
ment or  two  before  clamored  for  her  blood,  shouted :— 

"  Bravo  !     Long  live  the  queen  ! " 

This  outburst  of  kindly  feeling  soon  spent  itself.  The 
old  fury  returned.  "  To  Paris  !  "  cried  the  ruffians.  And 
to  Paris  the  royal  family  went,  escorted  by  the  National 
Guard,  by  some  members  of  the  Assembly,  and  by  the 
still  angry  mob.  During  the  journey  shots  were  fired 
and  pikes  leveled  at  the  royal  carriages  by  miscreants  in 
the  mob,  but  no  one  was  injured. 
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It  was  a  painful  ride  to  Marie  Antoinette.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  bitterness  natural  to  such  irritating  circum- 
stances, she  had  to  witness  the  cries  of  her  younger  son, 
now  the  dauphin,  for  bread.  In  the  confusion  of  those 
terrible  hours  no  one  had  thought  of  providing  refresh- 
ments, and  the  Queen  of  France  had  to  suffer  a  mother's 
agony  at  seeing  the  tears  of  her  child,  the  heir  to  her 
husband's  throne,  as  he  cried  for  the  morsel  of  bread 
which  she  had  not  the  power  to  supply ! 

From  this  time  forward  until  her  death  this  noble 
woman  was  in  fact,  if  not  in  form,  a  prisoner.  She  and 
the  king  were  watched  incessantly  by  malignant  eyes. 
The  fierce  leaders  of  the  Jacobins  constantly  taught  the 
mob  that  her  counsels  inspired  the  acts  of  their  amiable, 
but  half-imbecile,  king.  They  filled  the  air  with  calum- 
nies against  her.  They  threatened  her  life.  They  plot- 
ted her  assassination.  When  informed  that  these  das- 
tardly wretches  might  employ  poison,  she  scouted  the 
suggestion,  prophetically  remarking,  poisoners  "  do  not 
belong  to  this  age ;  people  now  use  calumny,  which  is 
much  more  effectual  for  killing  people ;  and  it  is  by  cal- 
umny that  they  will  work  my  destruction.  But  even  thus, 
if  my  death  only  secures  the  throne  to  my  son,  I  shall 
willingly  die." 

The  Revolution  progressed  with  cruel  rapidity.  One 
prerogative  after  another  was  taken  from  the  crown.  It 
soon  became  evident  that  in  overthrowing  the  throne  its 
enemies  intended  to  immolate  its  occupants.  Flight  from 
Paris  was  accordingly  resolved  on  by  the  king  and  queen. 
They  succeeded  in  reaching  Varennes.  When  almost 
within  sight  of  troops  ready  to  protect  them  they  were 
discovered  and  arrested.  Even  then  a  manly  word  from 
Louis  to  a  few  loyal  soldiers  who  were  in  the  town  would 
have  placed  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  revolutionists ; 
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but  Louis  would  not  speak  that  word,  and  he  and  the 
queen  were  borne  back  to  Paris  to  be  insulted,  humiliated, 
maltreated,  murdered  by  a  mob  in  the  name  of  law.  So 
intense  was  the  mental  anguish  of  the  queen  during  this 
abortive  flight  that  her  beautiful  dark  tresses  changed  to 
white. 

As  she  was  driven  through  the  thronging  multitudes 
in  the  streets  of  Paris  the  mob  crowded  round  the  car- 
riage and  looked  in  at  the  windows  in  such  numbers  as 
to  almost  exclude  the  air.  Her  children  grew  faint.  She 
let  down  a  glass,  and  said  in  pleading  tones : — 

"  For  the  love  of  God,  retire ;  my  children  are  chok- 
ing." 

"  We  will  soon  choke  you,"  was  the  brutal  reply  of  the 
wretches,  who  pretended  that  they  were  seeking  the  lib- 
erties of  France — fickle  wretches,  who  not  long  before 
had  strained  their  vulgar  throats  shouting,  "  Long  live  the 
queen  !" 

To  detail  the  constantly  increasing  sorrows  of  Marie 
Antoinette  would  be  to  write  a  history  of  the  horrors  of 
the  French  Revolution,  which  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
paper.  The  reader  is  probably  more  or  less  familiar  with 
that  dark  story,  so  degrading  to  France,  so  disgraceful  to 
human  nature.  He  will,  therefore,  recall  the  queen's  grand 
heroism  during  the  assault  on  the  Tuileries  by  the  mob 
in  June,  1792,  in  writing  of  which  she  touchingly  said: 
"They  have  taken  from  me  every  thing  except  my  heart." 
He  will  not  fail  to  remember  her  brave  declaration  when 
that  palace  was  sacked  the  following  August,  that  she 
would  "  rather  be  nailed  to  its  walls  "  than  to  seek  refuge 
in  the  Assembly,  as  Louis  resolved  to  do.  She  would 
have  preferred  dying  with  her  Swiss  guards  to  such  an 
abject  resort ;  yet,  with  true  wifely  spirit,  she  accompanied 
him.  As  she  had  predicted,  the  appeal  to  the  Assembly 
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was  only  another  step  toward  death.     The  royal  family 
left  the  hall  to  be  confined  as  prisoners  in  the  wretched 


PALACE  OF  THE  TUILERIES. 


cells  of  the  convent  of  the  Feuillants.  Then  the  fallen 
queen,  forgetting  her  own  personal  sufferings,  chiefly  la- 
mented the  sacrifice  of  the  loyal  Swiss  who  had  fallen  at 
their  posts  in  the  Tuileries. 

From  the  convent  the  royal  family  was  removed  to  a 
ruined  tower  of  what  had  once  been  a  fortress  and  palace 
of  the  Knights  Templars.  Here  they  were  wretchedly 
lodged,  scantily  clothed,  poorly  fed,  deprived  of  attend- 
ants, cut  off  from  comTiunication  with  the  outer  world, 
and  constantly  insulted  by  their  heartless  guards.  One 
day  after  the  Princess  de  Lambelle  had  been  murdered 
by  the  Jacobins,  the  queen  was  compelled  to  see  her  head 
carried  round  the  tower  on  a  pike  by  the  ferocious  mob. 
This  lady  had  been  fondly  loved  by  Marie.  The  knowl- 
edge of  her  violent  death,  thus  horribly  imparted,  filled 
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her  with  a  degree  of  anguish  such  as  she  had  never  felt 
before.  She  stood  as  if  *  rooted  to  the  ground,  stupefied 
and  speechless  with  horror  and  anguish."  She  passed  the 
following  night  weeping  and  sobbing  unceasingly. 

One  finds  it  difficult  to  respect  a  Frenchman  after 
reading  the  disgusting  record  of  this  grand  woman's 
prison  treatment.  To  see  her  the  object  of  such  indig- 
nities as  having  seats  placed  in  the  dim  passages  so  as  to 
make  her  stumble;  as  the  puffing  of  tobacco  smoke  in  her 
sad,  sorrow-stricken  face ;  as  the  writing  of  indecent  words 
upon  the  walls  of  her  apartment ;  as  having  her  person 
rudely  searched,  and  even  her  scissors  taken  from  her ;  as 
being  called  the  assassin  of  the  people ;  and  as  telling  her 
that  she  too  should  be  assassinated  in  her  turn,  is  suffi- 
cient to  stir  one's  blood  with  indignation  against  the  mis- 
creants who  did  these  unworthy  deeds,  and  against  the  na- 
tion that  applauded  them  for  these  crimes  against  humanity. 
But  when  one  sees  the  object  of  all  this  unmerited  insult 
enduring  it  without  uttering  a  word  of  lamentation  over 
her  own  fate,  and  mourning  only  for  her  Aunt  Elizabeth's 
sufferings,  for  her  husband's  fall,  for  her  son's  ruined  pros- 
pects, one's  admiration  of  the  woman  rises  to  wonder,  al- 
most to  the  worship  of  her  high, 'noble,  peerless  qualities. 
In  this  Marie  not  only  honored  her  own  sex  ;  she  reflected 
credit  on  human  nature. 

At  last  Louis  was  doomed  to  die.  A  final  interview, 
though  not  without  unfriendly  witnesses,  was  permitted 
them.  Little  was  said.  "  The  queen  sat  clinging  to  him 
in  speechless  agony."  When  Louis  begged  her  to  retire, 
that  he  might  prepare  himself  by  rest  for  the  next  day's 
tragedy,  she  asked  his  promise  for  a  final  interview  in  the 
morning.  He  gave  it  at  once.  She  returned  to  her  cell, 
where,  throwing  herself,  dressed  as  she  was,  on  the  bed, 
she  "  lay  shivering  with  cold  and  grief  the  whole  night 
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long."  She  never  saw  Louis  again.  He  changed  his 
mind  about  his  promise  after  she  left,  fearing  lest  the 
parting  might  be  too  terrible  for  her  to  bear. 

A  still  heavier  blow  was  struck  at  this  hapless  queen 
by  those  heartless  Frenchmen  a  few  months  later.  They 
separated  her  from  her  son.  Pitiless  tormentors!  It  was 
more  than  she  could  endure.  It  overcame  her  fortitude. 
She  wept,  she  entreated,  she  clung  to  her  child,  she  beg- 
ged them  to  kill  her.  They  threatened  to  kill  both  her 
son  and  daughter  if  she  did  not  quietly  submit.  Then 
she  yielded,  and,  in  a  voice  choked  by  her  sobs,  she  gave 
the  pretty  docile  boy  her  last  counsels,  saying : — 

"  My  child,  they  are  taking  you  from  me ;  never  forget 
the  mother  who  loves  you  tenderly,  and  never  forget  God. 
Be  good,  gentle,  and  honest,  and  your  father  will  look 
down  on  you  from  heaven  and  bless  you." 

With  these  words  she  fainted.  The  tigers,  misnamed 
commissioners,  mocked  her  motherly  words  to  the  boy, 
but  she  heard  them  not.  If  she  had,  their  mocking  would 
have  added  no  further  pang  to  her  wounded  spirit.  They 
had  given  her  the  most  painful  wound  possible  to  malice. 
Nothing  could  hurt  her  now.  The  stupor  of  grief  had 
benumbed  her  sensibilities. 

Shortly  after  her  tormentors  tore  her  from  her  daugh- 
ter and  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  placed  her  in  the 
Conciergerie  preparatory  to  her  trial.  She  was  seen 
there  six  weeks  later  by  an  English  gentleman,  sitting  in 
an  old  worn-out  chair,  rrade  of  straw,  which  scarcely  sup- 
ported her  weight.  Dressed  in  a  gown  which  had  once 
been  white,  her  attitude  bespoke  the  immensity 'of  her 
grief.  Alas,  poor  queen !  Her  enemies,  with  a  cruelty 
never  surpassed,  had  succeeded  in  robbing  her  life  of 
every  thing  but  suffering.  The  dim  light  of  Romanist 
faith  cast  a  faint  ray  of  hope  upon  her  future,  but  failed 
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to  bring  into  her  anguish-stricken  soul  those  strong,  pres- 
ent consolations  which  can  only  proceed  from  a  clearer 
conception  of  the  love  of  Jesus  than  is  given  in  the  teach- 
ings of  papist  priests. 

"  How  proud  she  is!"  exclaimed  the  debased  women 
who  crowded  the  court  when  Marie  was  accorded  the 
mockery  of  a  trial.  Infamous  creatures  !  They  could 
not  comprehend  the  dignity  of  the  innocent  self-respect 
which  was  embodied  in  the  person  of  this  much-injured 
queen.  Even  at  that  bar  she  was  insulted  by  attempts  to 
prove  that  she  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth  had  given  les- 
sons in  vice  to  her  son  !  To  this  inhuman  charge  she 
deigned  no  reply  until  questioned  by  a  juryman.  Then 
with  "  sublime  indignation,"  which  must,  for  the  moment, 
have  awed  even  that  infamous  tribunal,  she  exclaimed  : — 

"  If  I  have  not  answered,  it  was  because  nature  itself 
rejects  such  accusations  against  a  mother.  I  appeal  from 
it  to  every  mother  who  hears  me/' 

Her  doom  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  next 
morning  she  was  placed  in  a  cart,  seated  on  a  bare  plank, 
and  drawn  through  the  streets  of  Paris,  amid  the  insults 
of  a  heartless  mob,  to  the  scaffold.  She  cast  one  ago- 
nized look  on  the  Tuileries  when  its  towers  met  her  eyes 
in  passing.  What  memories  of  her  magnificent  past  it 
must  have  awakened  !  What  a  shuddering  sense  of  the 
tragedy  of  her  recent  years  !  Both  recollections  were  but 
momentary,  however.  She  was  moving  toward  the  more 
momentous  fact  of  a  violent  death.  She  was  about  to 
confront  the  mysteries  of  the  unknown  future.  She  met 
the  crisis  bravely.  "  Make  haste  ! "  she  said  to  the  tardy 
executioner.  The  knife  fell,  and  Marie  Antoinette  had 
ceased  to  live  and  surfer. 

Never,  perhaps,  did  a  woman's  opening  life  contain 
more  of  promise  than  hers  ;  never  did  queen  meet  with  a 
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more  tragic  fate.  Never  did  woman  merit  misfortune  so 
little  as  she.  Considering  the  temptations  which  sur- 
rounded her  young  life,  her  character  was  marvelously 
pure.  In  prosperity  she  had  foibles,  but  no  habits  which 
her  education  taught  her  to  regard  as  vices.  The  strength 
of  her  principles  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  she  main- 
tained an  unspotted  character  in  a  court  which  inherited 
the  corruptions  of  many  generations.  No  measure  of 
wrong  treatment  could  make  her  unkind,  revengeful,  or 
even  discourteous.  Her  generosity,  magnanimity,  and 
beneficence  were  never  exceeded  by  ally  royal  personage. 
Meanness  she  instinctively  despised.  To  act  nobly  toward 
all  was  natural  to  her.  Her  misfortunes  only  brought 
out  the  loftiest  qualities  of  her  great  character.  To  say 
that  she  was  always  politically  wise  would  be  affirming 
too  much.  Neither  would  it  be  safe  to  say  positively 
that  if  Louis  had  always  followed  her  counsels  they 
might  have  achieved  a  happier  fate.  Nevertheless,  the 
historical  student  cannot  help  regretting  that  Louis  was 
incapable  of  acting  with  such  courage  and  sagacity  as 
she  sometimes  displayed.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  both 
to  inherit  a  throne  beneath  which  the  vices  of  many  sov- 
ereigns, priests,  and  nobles  had  prepared  a  volcano  which 
was  ready  to  belch  forth  its  devouring  fires  when  the 
scepter  was  placed  in  their  youthful  hands.  They  were 
swept  away  by  its  fury,  helpless  sufferers  for  the  sins  of 
previous  times — the  victims,  but  not  the  authors,  of  the 
awful  catastrophe.  Their  sad  fate  is  one  of  the  most  ro- 
mantic tragedies  in  human  story,  and  it  is  well  said  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  by  Yonge,  that  "she  bore  her  accu- 
mulated miseries  with  a  serene  resignation,  an  intrepid 
fortitude,  a  true  heroism  of  soul,  of  which  the  history  of 
the  world  does  not  afford  a  brighter  example." 
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A  NUPTIAL  BANQUET  RUDELY  BROKEN  UP. 

NOTHING  brings  the  savage  nature  of  man  to  the  sur- 
face like  war.  It  rouses  his  lowest,  meanest  passions,  and 
moves  him  to  deeds  which  are  a  scandal  to  humanity. 
Perhaps  no  modern  nation,  the  Irish  and  Turks  excepted, 
has  been  so  brutal  in  its  wars  as  were  the  Spanish  during 
its  long  and  cruel  attempts  to  crush  religious  freedom  in 
the  Netherlands.  We  select  one  incident  from  Motley's 
graphic  account  of  the  "Fury  of  Antwerp"  in  1576. 
Cruel  as  it  is,  there  are  many  such  recorded  in  the  history 
of  that  war.  This  is  exceptional  only  in  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  victims,  not  in  its  gross  barbarity. 

On  the  day  of  the  attack  on  Antwerp  by  the  Spanish 
troops  a  marriage  was  in  process  of  celebration  between 


ANTWERP   CATHEDRAL. 


two  young  persons  of  wealthy  families.  The  ceremony 
was  over,  the  nuptial  banquet  was  spread,  and  a  happy 
company  seated  at  the  sumptuous  table.  Suddenly*  the 
buzz  of  conversation  ceased,  the  merry  laughter  of  the 
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young  men  and  maidens  died  away,  and  the  fixed  gaze  of 
alarm  and  consternation  appeared  in  every  countenance. 
This  transition  of  feeling  was  caused  by  "horrible  out- 
cries in  the  street,"  which  proclaimed  that  the  Spaniards 
had  forced  their  way  into  the  city.  There  was  no  more 
gladness  or  feasting,  no  more  congratulations  or  pleasant 
jesting  in  that  bridal  party.  The  gravity  of  trembling 
apprehension  was  substituted  in  place  of  social  hilarity. 
Every  tongue  was  hushed,  or  spoke  only  in  whispers ; 
every  ear  was  strained  to  catch  the  meaning  of  the  terri- 
ble uproar  without ;  every  face  was  pale  with  fear,  and 
every  heart  beat  with  trembling  expectation  of  impending 
evil. 

Hour  after  hour  of  this  mental  torture  passed  before 
the  crisis  came.  "  At  last  a  thundering  at  the  gate  pro- 
claimed the  arrival  of  a  band  of  brigands."  Armed  men 
rushed  in,  led  by  a  heartless  captain.  No  one  opposed 
them,  for  resistance  was  worse  than  useless.  They 
swarmed  over  the  house,  ransacking  every  closet,  and 
peering  into  every  corner  in  search  of  plunder.  The  ter- 
rified owner  of  the  mansion  gave  them  his  plate-chests, 
wardrobes,  desks,  caskets  of  jewelry — every  thing  of  value, 
in  short,  in  the  vain  hope  of  satisfying  their  ruffianly  de- 
mands. When  all  was  given  more  was  demanded.  To 
give  what  they  had  not  was  impossible.  Enraged  at  not 
finding  more,  the  armed  wretches  began  to  display  their 
wonted  brutality.  With  one  blow  they  struck  the  bride- 
groom dead.  The  horror-stricken  bride  fell  shrieking 
into  her  mother's  arms.  The  murderers  tore  her  away, 
and  killed  the  mother.  They  then  killed  every  inmate 
of  the  mansion  except  the  bride  and  her  father.  "  The 
bride  was  a  maiden  of  remarkable  beauty.  They  pro- 
posed to  lead  her  to  the  citadel.  Maddened  to  the  quick 
by  this  last  outrage,  the  father  rushed  upon  the  Span- 
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iards,  wrested  a  sword  from  the  hands  of  one  of  their 
number,  and  wielded  it  so  fiercely  that  "  he  stretched  more 
than  one  enemy  dead  at  his  feet."  The  others  soon  re- 
venged their  fallen  comrades  by  putting  the  justly  infuri- 
ated father  to  death.  The  bride  was  then  carried  to  the 
citadel,  and  locked  in  a  lonely  apartment  while  her  cap- 
tors finished  the  sack  of  the  mansion. 

Despairing  of  life,  and  dreading  further  outrage,  the 
lovely  bride  resolved  to  quit  a  life  so  suddenly  made  des- 
olate. Taking  a  heavy  gold  chain  from  her  neck,  she  had 
nearly  strangled  herself  with  it  when  her  captor  entered 
the  apartment.  "  Inflamed,"  says  Motley,  "  not  with  lust, 
but  with  avarice ;  excited  not  by  her  charms,  but  by  her 
jewelry,  he  rescued  her  from  her  perilous  position.  It 
was  not  pity,  but  barbarity,  that  prompted  him  to  bring 
her  back  to  life,  for  he  proceeded  to  strip  not  only  the 
ornaments,  but  also  the  garments,  from  her  lovely  person." 
She  was  then  scourged  with  rods  till  her  beautiful  body 
was  bathed  in  blood  ;  and  at  last,  alone,  naked,  nearly 
mad,  was  sent  back  to  the  city.  Here  the  forlorn  crea- 
ture wandered  up  and  down  through  the  blazing  streets, 
among  the  heaps  of  dead  and  dying,  till  she  was  at  last 
put  out  of  her  misery  by  a  gang  of  soldiers. 

Innumerable  deeds  like  this,  says  the  historian,  "have 
sunk  into  oblivion."  To  us,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  the 
gentle  amenities  of  peace,  such  crimes  seem  impossible. 
Nevertheless,  human  history,  from  the  crime  of  Cain  to 
the  barbarities  of  the  Russo-Turkish  conflict  in  Bulgaria, 
is  stained  with  the  record  of  similar  deeds.  When  men 
imbibe  the  war  spirit  they  revive  the  savage  element  in 
human  nature,  which  is  only  concealed,  not  destroyed,  by 
the  gloss  of  civilization.  Nothing  less  than  the  regener- 
ating Spirit  of  Christ  can  root  out  that  element.  That 
spirit  is  genuinely  merciful,  peaceful,  and  affectionate.  Its 
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diffusion  makes  all  such  scenes  as  the  "  Spanish  Fury  "  at 
Antwerp  impossible  in  proportion  to  its  extent.  Yet  let 
it  be  remembered  that  the  very  men  who  scourged  that 
bride  were  papists,  taught  to  believe  that  in  such  treat- 
ment of  heretics  they  were  doing  God  service.  Among 
their  rewards  was  the  approval  of  their  priests,  who  cele- 
brated their  victories  with  hymns  of  praise  to  God ! 


A  BROKEN-HEARTED  MOTHER. 

Miss  ROGERS,  an  English  lady,  who  spent  some  time 
in  Palestine  in  the  family  of  her  brother,  a  British  consul, 
records  a  very  touching  instance  of  the  power  of  a  great 
grief  to  break  the  heart. 

A  young  Arab  of  the  Greek  Church,  named  Ibrahim 
Sekhati,  secretary  to  the  aforesaid  consul,  died  of  small- 
pox. He  was  greatly  beloved  by  all  classes,  especially  by 
his  wife  and  father,  and  he  was.  the  favorite  son  of  his 
mother.  On  the  day  of  the  funeral  his  father  "  looked 
grand  in  his  grief,  and  his  lamentations  for  his  dead  son 
were  solemn  and  dignified." 

His  widow  appeared  in  the  center  of  a  group  of 
mourning  women.  "  She  was  young  and  beautiful,  and 
kneeled  on  the  ground.  She  was  unveiled.  Her  head 
was  only  covered  with  a  little  red  cloth  cap.  Her  long 
hair  was  unbraided,  and  fell  over  her  green  velvet  gold- 
embroidered  jacket.  She  swayed  her  body  to  and  fro, 
tossed  her  head  back,  raised  her  hands,  as  if  passionately 
pleading,  then  threw  herself  forward  with  her  face  to  the 
ground ;  but,  suddenly  starting  to  her  feet,  with  her  dark 
eyes  uplifted,  and  her  arms  raised  above  her  head,  she 
commenced  shrieking  wildly,  and  all  the  women  joined  in 
the  piercing  cry.  Presently  she  fell  down  as  if  exhausted. 
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and  there  was  silence  for  a  moment."  These  expressions 
•of  grief  were  followed  by  the  singing,  dancing,  and  weep- 
ing of  the  professional  mourning  women,  for  three  or  four 
hours. 

When  the  funeral  procession  moved  one  conspicuous 
object  was  the  dead  man's  horse,  without  a  rider,  led 
slowly  by  two  men,  and  bearing  some  of  his  late  owner's 
garments  on  the  saddle.  The  young  widow  walked  alone, 
followed  by  two  attendants  carrying  her  fatherless  chil- 
dren. But  most  noticeable  of  all  was  Ibrahim's  mother, 
sitting  cross-legged  on  a  horse,  her  head  drooping,  and 
her  whole  manner  expressive  of  a  silent  grief,  which  was 
too  deep  for  utterance. 

No  doubt  the  noisy  mourning  of  the  father  and  widow 
was  genuine.  They  had  loved  Ibrahim  tenderly.  His 
death  had  given  them  a  real  heart-wound.  Perhaps  it 
was  a  more  natural  grief  than  that  of  his  mother,  in  that 
it  accepted  a  healing  balm  from  the  hand  of  Time,  and 
found  consolation  in  the  exercise  of  other  lawful  affec- 
tions. Nevertheless,  our  sympathies  flow  more  tenderly 
toward  the  stricken  mother,  to  whom  her  son's  death  was 
a  mortal  blow. 

She  said  little  after  the  burial,  but  the  few  words  she 
did  utter  were  those  of  lamentation  and  despair.  She 
appeared  as  one  stunned  by  a  stroke  from  a  strong  arm. 
She  had  other  sources  of  delight  left,  but  with  her  be- 
loved Ibrahim's  death  the  light  of  her  life  had  expired* 
Every  thing  seemed  changed  to  her,  because  her  heart 
was  chilled.  Suddenly  her  firm  step  faltered,  her  pierc- 
ing eyes  grew  dull,  her  erect  head  began  to  droop,  and 
her  once  lively  tongue  became  silent.  Her  little  niece, 
Katrine,  saw  the  sad  transformation,  and  said  in  her  sim- 
ple, pathetic  way : — 

"  I  think  our  aunt  will  die.     She  has  no  thought  but 
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for  Ibrahim.  She  does  not  wish  to  see  any  one  but  Ibra- 
him. Always  she  is  kissing  his  coat,  his  cap,  and  his  gun. 
Always  her  face  is  wet  with  tears,  and  she  will  not  be 
comforted.  She  cannot  eat,  and  at  night  she  is  awake ; 
only  a  little  in  the  day-time  she  falls  asleep,  tired  of 
crying,  and  of  folding  and  unfolding  all  his  clothes.  No 
one  can  make  her  glad  now." 

Little  Katrine's  apprehensions  were  realized.  In  less 
than  one  month  from  the  day  of  Ibrahim's  death  this  lov- 
ing mother  fell  a  victim  to  her  own  grief. 

The  love  which  bound  that  Arab  woman  to  her  dead 
son  was  great  indeed,  or  his  death  could  not  have  broken 
her  heart.  Who  can  help  admiring  such  an  affection  ? 
No  doubt  it  was  excessive,  unreasoning,  unchristian. 
Granting  all  that,  one  cannot  help  admiring  it,  calling  it 
beautiful,  reverencing  its  possessor.  Nevertheless,  her 
example  is  not  to  be  imitated.  A  Christian's  earthly  af- 
fections should  be  regulated  by  such  -a  confidence  in  di- 
vine Providence  as  will  produce  submission  when  their 
objects  are  taken  away,  and  by  such  a  recognition  of  duty 
as  will  spur  the  stricken  heart  to  give  itself  to  the  claims 
of  those  who  are  left  behind.  Had  Ibrahim's  poor  mother 
been  enlightened  by  a  higher  Christianity  than  is  taught 
in  the  Greek  Church,  she  would  have  fojund  effectual  con- 
solation in  her  great  sorrow.  Instead  of  being  withered 
by  despair,  she  would  have  been  revived  by  that  sublime 
spirit  of  hope  which  helps  the  perplexed  believer  to  ex- 
claim, as  he  gazes  into  the  dim  future : — 

"  What  webs  of  wonder  shall  unravel  there  ! 
What  full  day  pour  on  all  the  paths  of  heaven, 
And  light  the  Almighty's  footsteps  in  the  deep  ! 
How  shall  the  day  of  our  discharge 
Unwind  at  once  the  labyrinths  of  our  fate, 
And  strengthen  life's  inextricable  maze  !  " 
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THE   EMPRESS   JOSEPHINE. 

THE  story  of  the  Empress  Josephine,  though  familiar 
to  most  readers,  is  too  romantic,  too  much  like  the  mar- 
vels of  a  fairy  tale,  to  be  omit- 
ted from  this  record  of  real  ro- 
mances. We  open  it  with  the 
memorable  prediction  of  the 
West  Indian  sibyl  when  Joseph- 
ine Tascher,  then  a  mere  girl, 
living  on  the  island  of  Martini- 
co,  was  walking  with  her  maid, 
Euphemie.  Seeing  a  group  of 
negro  girls  listening  to  an  old 
fortune-telling  crone,  the  gay 
maiden  stopped  to  listen.  The 
old  woman  seized  her  hand, 
JnsE1>mNK-  seemed  much  agitated,  and 

acted  in  an  uncommonly  mysterious  manner.     Josephine's 
girlish  curiosity  was  excited.     She  asked  : — 

"  What  read  you  concerning  me  in  futurity?" 
"  What  do  I  see  in  the  future  ?     You  will  not  believe 
me  if  I  speak,"  replied  the  crone. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  I  assure  you,"  rejoined  Josephine. 
"  Come,  my  good  mother,  what  am  I  to  fear  and  hope  ?" 

"  On  your  own  head  be  it  then  ;  listen.  You  will  be 
married  soon;  that  union  will  not  be  happy;  you  will 
become  a  widow,  and  then  you  will  be  queen  of  France. 
Some  happy  years  will  be  yours ;  but  you  will  die  in  a 
hospital,  amid  civil  commotion." 

Having  uttered  these  oracular  words  the  old  crone 
hurried  away  as  fast  as  her  enfeebled  limbs  would  permit. 
Josephine  laughed  at  her  ridiculous  prediction,  as  she 
esteemed  it,  and  afterward  related  it  for  the  amusement 
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of  her  relations.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  the  maiden's 
after  life,  the  old  woman's  words  were  certainly  very  re- 
markable. Whether  she  actually  uttered  them,  or  whether 
they  grew  in  Josephine's  imagination  out  of  some  indefi- 
nite utterances  of  the  crone,  we  cannot  decide.  That 
Josephine  believed  they  were  spoken  as  above  related  is, 
no  doubt,  true ;  but  she  might  have  been  the  subject  of  a 
mental  hallucination. 

Josephine  was  very  beautiful ;  her  figure  was  a  marvel 
of  gracefulness.  In  disposition  she  was  gentle,  sprightly, 
and  good-natured.  Her  voice  was  like  sweet  music.  She 
played  and  sung  with  much  skill  and  exquisite  feeling. 
She  was  so  fascinating  that  none  knew  her  but  to  respect 
and  love  her.  We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  that  when 
she  was  only  sixteen,  and  a  French  vicomte,  Alexander 
de  Beauharnais,  while  visiting  Martinico  on  business,  saw 
her,  he  was  fascinated  by  her  charms ;  nor  that  he  woed, 
won,  and  married  her.  She  accompanied  him  to  France, 
where,  during  the  next  four  years,  she  gave  birth  to  a  son, 
Eugene,  and  to  a  daughter  named  Hortense. 

During  these  four  years  Josephine  was  a  happy  wife. 
She  loved  her  husband  with  all  the  ardor  of  her  Creole 
blood.  The  count  appeared  to  love  her  with  reciprocal 
warmth.  But  he  was  a  Frenchman.  His  ideas  of  mar- 
ital obligation  were  Parisian,  not  Christian.  He  violated 
his  marriage  vows.  The  high-minded  Josephine  resented 
his  conduct,  and,  by  agreement,  left  him.  Then,  taking 
her  children  with  her,  she  returned  to  her  island  home. 

The  Revolution  burst  upon  France  with  the  fury  of  a 
cyclone.  Beauharnais,  though  an  aristocrat  by  birth  and 
education,  espoused  its  principles,  and  drew  his  sword  in  its 
defense.  Josephine,  seeing  him  exposed  to  the  perils  of 
the  times,  felt  her  old  love  for  him  revive.  She  hastened, 
unbidden,  baqk  to  France,  and  made  generous  advances 
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toward  reconciliation,  to  which  he,  now  willing  to  respect 
his  conjugal  obligations,  readily  responded.  The  bonds 
of  their  reunion  remained  unbroken  until  cut  by  the  piti- 
less knife  of  the  guillotine. 

Beauharnais  sincerely  accepted  the  Revolution,  fought 
in  its  armies,  and  would  have  been  honored  by  its  leaders 
had  they  been  any  thing  higher  than  blood-thirsty  mad- 
men. Being  such,  they  sent  him  to  the  scaffold  in  1794, 
and  Josephine  found  herself  a  widow,  in  prison,  and  un- 
der sentence  of  death  because  of  her  aristocratic  connec- 
tions. 

The  incident  which  saved  her  is  not  the  least  roman- 
tic in  her  marvelous  career.  The  day  prior  to  the  one 
fixed  on  for  her  to  tread  the  scaffold  had  arrived.  Her 
case  seemed  hopeless,  but  among  her  fellow-prisoners  was 
Madame  da  Fontenay,  the  beloved  of  Tallien,  who  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  "the  mountain"  and  of  a  secret 
conspiracy  for  the  overthrow  of  Robespierre.  This  lady 
had  learned  that  she  was  soon  to  appear  before  the  Con- 
vention. Her  execution,  as  she  knew,  was  sure  to  follow. 
Aware,  also,  that  her  lover  was  seeking  to  overthrow  the 
merciless  Robespierre,  she  devised  a  means  of  communi- 
cating with  him. 

Tallien  was  in  the  habit  of  standing  daily  in  front  of 
the  Carmelite  prison,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  beloved, 
Madame  Fontenay  stood  arm  in  arm  with  Josephine  at 
the  prison  window,  as  if  seeking  to  breathe  the  fresh  air. 
When  Tallien  appeared  Fontenay  gained  his  attention 
as  she  flung  a  bit  of  cabbage  stalk  from  the  window. 
The  eager  lover  secured  it,  carried  it  away,  and  in  some 
secret  spot  read  these  words  : — 

"  My  trial  is  decreed — the  result  is  certain.  If  you  love 
me,  as  you  say,  urge  every  means  to  save  France  arid  me." 

That  very  night,  inspired  by  the  love  he  bore  to  the 
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Lady  Fontenay,  Tallien,  forcing  St.  Just  from  the  tribune 
as  the  latter  pronounced  the  words,  "  I  lift  the  veil,"  ex- 
claimed with  terrific  emphasis,  "  I  rend  it  asunder!" 

His  speech  which  followed  this  impressive  opening 
turned  a  tide  of  wrathful  feeling  upon  the  tyrant  Robes- 
pierre which  swept  him  out  of  the  Convention  on  to  the 
scaffold. 

The  next  morning  when  Josephine,  with  a  fellow-pris- 
oner named  Madame  d'Aigtiillon,  stood  at  the  prison 
window,  she  saw  a  woman  of  the  lower  order  making 
singular  gestures  to  attract  her  attention.  Her  principal 
act  was  the  holding  up  of  her  gown.  After  a  time  Jo- 
sephine cried  out,  "Robe"  (a  gown.)  The  woman  nodded, 
and  then  took  a  stone,  put  it  in  her  apron,  and  again  held 
up  her  gown,  at  the  same  time  raising  up  the  stone  with 
her  other  hand.  "Pierre"  (stone,)  cried  Josephine.  The 
woman  nodded  a  joyous  affirmation.  Continuing  her 
strange  pantomime,  she  put  the  stone  into  a  fold  of  her 
gown,  and  made  a  sign  as  if  ^cutting  her  throat. 

"Does  she  mean  that  Robespierre  is  dead?"  Joseph- 
ine asked  herself.  At  that  moment  she  heard  a  noise 
in  the  corridor  of  the  prison.  The  turnkey  was  kicking 
his  dog.  She  listened,  and  heard  him  shout: — 

"  Go,  you  brute  of  a  Robespierre  ! " 

"  We  have  no  longer  any  thing  to  fear.  France  is 
saved  !"  cried  Josephine,  embracing  her  friend. 

A  few  minutes  later  several  other  prisoners  rushed 
into  Josephine's  apartment,  confirming  the  great  event 
told  in  pantomime  by  the  poor  woman  in  the  street. 
They  all  rejoiced  exceedingly.  Josephine  was  exuberant, 
and  when  the  day  ended  which  was  to  have  been  her  day 
of  doom  she  said  to  her  associates  : — 

"  You  see  I  am  not  guillotined — and  I  shall  yet  bt 
Queen  of  France  /  " 
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And  then,  nursing  her  faith  in  the  supposed  prediction 
of  the  old  crone  of  Martinico,  she  retired  to  her  couch, 
and,  as  she  said  years  after,  passed  the  most  delightful 
night  of  her  life. 

Robespierre's  death  opened  the  prisons  of  Paris.  Jo- 
sephine was  free.  Her  misfortunes,  her  charming  man- 
ners, her  beauty,  soon  secured  her  powerful  friends. 
Among  these  was  Barras,  who  procured  the  restoration 
to  her  of  a  portion  of  her  late  husband's  confiscated  es- 
tates. And"  then  she  became  the  "  grace  and  ornament  " 
of  the  most  distinguished  social  circle  in  Paris. 

In  1795  Napoleon  arrived  in  Paris.  He  met  Joseph- . 
ine  at  the  house  of  her  friend  Barras,  and  was  greatly 
pleased  with  her  graceful  manners.  The  interest  he 
manifested  toward  her  son  Eugene.,  when  the  latter  wept 
as  he  received  his  father's  sword  from  Napoleon's  hands, 
led  her  to  call  at  his  head-quarters  to  thank  him.  From 
that  hour  Napoleon  became  her  impassioned  suitor.  Jo- 
sephine hesitated.  She  did  riot  love  him  at  first ;  was,  in- 
deed, indifferent  to  his  advances,  if  not  half  afraid  to  trust 
her  happiness  to  his  keeping.  Napoleon  persevered  with 
unabating  ardor.  Her  friends  advised  her  to  accept  him. 
Barras  promised  to  secure  him  command  of  the  army  of 
Italy  if  she  would  marry  him,  and  showed  her  that  the 
interest  of  her  children  would  also  be  promoted  by  the 
marriage.  She  yielded  at  last,  and  they  were  married  in 
March,  1796. 

Twelve  days  after  their  nuptials  Napoleon  started  to 
take  command  of  the  army  of  Italy.  Ten  months  later 
his  fame  filled  the  mouth  of  the  world.  He  had  be- 
come the  military  hero  of  his  age.  But  neither  the  care 
of  his  army  nor  the  glory  of  peerless  victories  could 
•cool  the  ardor  of  his  love  for  his  graceful  bride.  Dur- 
ing that  brilliant  campaign  his  letters  breathed  "  the 
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most  romantic  passion,  expressed  in  the  most  ardent 
language." 

While  her  husband  was  absent  on  his  career  of  blood 
and  glory,  Josephine,  instinctively  comprehending  the 
jealousy  of  his  nature,  lived  a  secluded  life,  devoting  her- 
self to  the  education  of  Eugene  and  Hortense.  But  when 
the  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed,  she  repaired,  at 
his  request,  to  Milan,  where  she  presided  over  the  gay 
circle  which  gathered  round  the  young  conqueror  with 
such  surpassing  grace  that  Napoleon,  proud  of  her 
charms,  complimented  her  by  saying  :- 

"  I  conquer  provinces,  Josephine  gains  hearts." 

By  this  time  Josephine's  indifference  had  grown  into 
a  love  as  true,  if  not  as  ardent,  as  that  which  warmed 
Napoleon's  breast.  This  was  the  happiest  period  in  her 
eventful  life. 

In  April,  1798,  Napoleon  sailed  from  Toulon  with  the 
Army  of  the  East,  filled  with  dreams  of  an  oriental  em- 
pire, which,  though  magnificent,  were  illusive.  Josephine 
accompanied  him  to  the  port  of  embarkation.  Their 
parting  was  tender  as  the  separation  of  lovers  who  fear 
they  may  never  meet  again.  She  watched  his  vessel 
until  it  disappeared  in  the  misty  distance,  and  then  de- 
parted to  Plombi6res,  where,  while  drinking  its  medicinal 
waters,  she  was  to  wait  for  a  frigate  which  her  husband 
had  promised  to  send  as  soon  as  his  landing  was  effected, 
to  convey  her  to  Egypt.  But  injuries  caused  by  a  fall 
from  a  balcony  rendered  her  unable  to  sail  with  the 
promised  frigate;  This  was  a  fortunate  accident,  for  the 
vessel  never  reached  its  destination,  but  became  the  prize 
of  a  British  cruiser.  Josephine  was  consequently  com- 
pelled to  remain  in  France  while  Napoleon  went  through 
his  marvelous,  but  fruitless,  campaign  in  Egypt  and  the 

Holy  Land. 
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She  made  her  home  at  Malmaison,  an  estate  which: 
she  purchased  in  obedience  to  her  husband's  wishes.  In 
this  lovely  retreat  she  gave  herself  to  the  education  of 
her  daughter,  ignorant  that  base  spies  surrounded  her 
These  wretches  made  it  their  unhallowed  business  to 
misrepresent  her  actions,  and  to  send  false  reports  of  her 
conduct  to  her  naturally  jealous  husband.  Junot  reported 
these  scandalous  lies  to  Napoleon  at  the  springs  of  Mas- 
soudiah.  The  poison  entered  his  fiery  soul,  and  he  wrote 
letters  to  the  innocent  Josephine  which  well  nigh  broke 
her  heart.  ^ 

She  wrote  back,  protesting  against  his  jealous  rage 
with  rare  delicacy,  candor,  and  tenderness.  Her  letter 
reflected  the  purity  of  her  character  It  is  supposed  that 
Napoleon  did  not  see  it  until  after  his  return. 

At  a  gay  party  assembled  in  the  house  of  Gohier,  on 
the  Qth  of  November,  1799,  it  was  announced  that  Bona- 
parte had  landed  at  Frejus.  Instantly  every  tongue,  was 
hushed.  Men  and  women  looked  into  each  other's  faces 
as  if  they  felt  that  the  landing  of  the  peerless  soldier  was 
the  forerunner  of  great  coming  events.  Josephine's  faith- 
ful heart  leaped.  She  instantly  left  the  room,  and  pre- 
pared to  meet  her  husband  on  the  road  to  Paris.  Early 
the  next  morning  she  was  on  her  way  to  Lyons,  accom- 
panied only  by  Hortense.  Unfortunate  journey !  Napo- 
leon took  a  different  route.  Josephine  retraced  her  steps, 
and  reached  Paris  about  midnight  of  the  i8th. 

On  entering  the  parlor  of  her  house  she  saw  Napo- 
leon talking  with  his  brother  Joseph.  Scarcely  permit- 
ting her  to  enter  the  room,  the  jealous  soldier,  speaking 
in  his  severest  tones,  said  to  her  :— 

"  Retire  instantly  to  Malmaison,  madame." 

Without  uttering  a  word,  the  insulted  wife  retired  to 
her  own  chamber,  while  Napoleon  strode  the  room  with 
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hasty  steps  in  angry  silence.  Shortly  after  Josephine  ap- 
peared descending  the  stairs,  and  followed  by  Eugene  and 
Hortense,  all  weeping  bitterly.  Napoleon  saw  them.  Jo- 
sephine's dignified  silence,  her  tears,  with  those  of  her 
children,  moved  him.  He  followed  the  sad  trio,  and  per- 
suaded Eugene  to  return,  though  not  without  using  the 
most  urgent  entreaties.  Josephine  and  Hortense  re- 
turned with  the  young  man. 

Two  days  of  estrangement  succeeded.  Bonaparte 
talked  of  divorce.  "  I  forgive !  Never  ! "  he  said  fu- 
riously to  a  friend.  "  You  know  me.  Were  I  not  sure 
of  my  resolution  I  would  pluck  out  this  heart  and  cast  it 
into  the  fire." 

But  this  foolish  frenzy  was  only  the  froth  of  contend- 
ing feelings.  He  could  not  conquer  his  love  for  Joseph- 
ine, neither  could  he  for  a  time  subdue  the  tempests  of 
jealousy  raised  in  his  fiery  soul  by  the  scandalous  mis- 
representations of  her  malicious  foes.  On  her  part,  Jo- 
sephine did  nothing  but  wait  and  weep  in  her  own  apart- 
ment. 

Love  conquered  at  last  in  Napoleon's  excited  heart 
On  the  third  day  he  went  uninvited  into  his  wife's  cham- 
ber. He  found  her  leaning  on  her  toilet-table,  her  face 
buried  in  both  hands,  and  the  silent  tears  stealing  from 
between  her  fingers.  His  letters,  sent  from  Egypt,  were 
lying  open  on  the  table.  Hortense  stood  half-concealed 
within  the  drapery  of  the  window. 

Neither  lady  noticed  his  entrance.  He  advanced  si- 
lently, paused  a  moment,  as  if  irresolute,  then  said  : — 

"Josephine." 

Josephine  looked  up  timidly,  and,  in  a  tone  which  ex- 
pressed both  hesitation  and  endearment,  replied  :— 

"  Mon  ami." 

Napoleon  held  out  his  hand.     She  took  it.     He  sat 
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down  by  her  side.  Explanations  followed.  Some  violent 
expressions  on  his  part,  some  strong,  dignified  protests 
on  hers,  were  uttered.  Placed  in  the  light  of  her  state- 
ments, his  suspicions  vanished  like  morning  mists  in  sum- 
mer sunshine.  His  confidence  in  her  honor  was  restored. 
The  ardor  of  his  love  was  rekindled.  Their  estrangement 
was  ended ;  their  reconciliation  was  complete.  "Josephine," 
says  Abbott,  "  once  more  pillowed  her  aching  head  upon 
his  bosom,  and,  in  the  intensity  of  blended  joy  and  an- 
guish, wept  convulsively."  But  joy  was  uppermost.  Tears 
soon  gave  place  to  smiles,  and  the  glow  of  happiness  once 
more  lighted  up  her  beautiful  face. 

Napoleon's  opportunity  to  display  the  greatness  of  his 
military  genius  in  his  first  Italian  campaign  had  been 
procured  for  him  by  Josephine's  influence.  Now  that  he 
was  plotting  to  gain  possession  of  the  Government,  she, 
though  unaware  of  his  exact  purpose,  assisted  him  by  her 
winning  manners  in  gaining  powerful  friends.  His  bold- 
ness, tact,  and  reputation  did  the  rest.  He  made  himself 
First  Consul,  and  on  the  igth  of  February,  1800,  installed 
himself  in  the  ancient  palace  of  the  kings  of  France. 

It  was  a  proud  moment  in  Josephine's  life  when  she 
held  her  first  drawing-room  in  the  Tuileries.  The  for- 
eign embassadors,  with  their  suites  in  brilliant  costumes, 
and  the  most  distinguished  personages  in  France,  crowded 
the  imperial  hall.  Presently  Josephine  appeared,  con- 
ducted by  Talleyrand,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Her 
form,  of  medium  height,  perfect  symmetry,  and  inimitable 
gracefulness,  attracted  every  eye.  Her  small  but  finely 
modeled  features,  illumined  by  the  soft  light  of  her  clear, 
deep,  blue  eyes,  and  expressive  of  placid  sweetness,  in- 
stantly charmed  every  beholder.  As  she  moved  down 
the  hall  with  the  airy  lightness  of  a  fairy,  combined  with 
the  dignity  of  a  princess,  a  spontaneous  murmur  of  admi- 
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ration  rippled  through  the  hall.  The  simplicity  of  her 
dress  disappointed  some,  for  she  wore  a  simple  robe  of 
white  muslin.  Her  hair,  undecorated,  fell  in  becoming 
negligence  upon  her  neck,  and  her  only  ornament  was  a 
modest,  but  costly,  collar  of  pearls  clasping  her  neck. 


JOSEPHINE   MEETING   NAPOt.KON. 


But  never  had  queen   of  France  deported  herself  with 
greater  propriety,  or  won  more  hearts  to  herself  than  did 
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Josephine  on  that  notable  occasion.  She  looked  as  if 
nature  had  formed  her  to  be  a  queen. 

Perhaps  no  stronger  proof  of  her  deep  hold  on  the 
affection  of  Napoleon  can  be  furnished  than  is  found  in 
his  habit,  every  ten  days  at  first,  and  subsequently  every 
week,  from  Saturday  to  Monday,  of  retiring  from  the 
Tuileries  to  Malmaispn,  their  country  villa.  There  the 
coming  emperor  laid  aside  the  cares  of  State,  and  spent 
his  hours  in  sweet  companionship  with  Josephine,  in  im- 
proving the  estate,  and  in  social  enjoyment.  When  leav- 
ing this  delightful  spot  to  resume  the  cares  of  govern- 
ment, he  was  wont  to  sigh  and  say : — 

"  Now  must  I  resume  the  yoke  of  misery." 

In  May,  1800,  Napoleon  started  for  his  second  won- 
derful campaign.  In  leaving  he  said  to  his  desponding 
wife  : — 

"Courage,  my  good  Josephine!  I  shall  not  forget 
thee,  nor  will  my  absence  be  long." 

Marengo  followed.  Austria  was  at  Napoleon's  feet. 
On  the  second  of  July  he  was  in  Paris,  crowned  with 
laurels,  and  adored  by  the  French  people  as  the  greatest 
soldier  the  world  had  ever  produced.  Josephine  received 
him  joyously  as  "  her  Cid — her  Achilles,"  and  in  the  en- 
joyment of  his  society  spent  many  happy  days. 

Her  happiness  was  disturbed  toward  the  close  of  the 
year  by  the  attempt  of  some  barbarous  royalists  to  take 
her  husband's  life  through  the  explosion  of  an  "  infernal 
machine"  as  his  carriage  was  passing  along  a  street  in 
Paris  toward  the  Opera  House.  Sixty  persons  were 
killed  and  wounded,  but  Napoleon  narrowly  escaped  un- 
hurt. Josephine's  carriage,  delayed  by  the  seemingly 
trivial  incident  of  stopping  at  the  entrance  of  the  palace 
to  change  one  shawl  for  another,  was  just  out  of  the 
range  of  the  explosion.  Had  it  followed  Napoleon's  car- 
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e  closely,  as  it  usually  did,  her  career  would  have 
been  ended  by  a  violent  death.  The  event,  however, 
demonstrated  her  kindness  and  generosity,  for  when  Na- 
poleon, roused  to  anger  against  the  royalists  for  this  das- 
tardly attempt  to  take  his  life,  was  disposed  to  strike 
them  without  pity,  she  exerted  her  utmost  effort  and  in- 
genuity to  save  all  but  the  actual  participants  in  the  hor- 
rible crime.  No  kinder  heart  than  Josephine's  ever 
throbbed  within  a  woman's  breast.  Much  of  the  extrava- 
gance in  the  use  of  money  with  which  her  memory  is 
charged  can  be  traced  to  her  secret  expenditures  in  be- 
half of  proscribed  royalists. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Josephine  permitted  ambition  to  find 
a  high  place  in  her  noble  nature.  That  it  did  so  is  too 
apparent  in  the  part  she  took  in  persuading  Napoleon 
to  favor  the  marriage  of  her  daughter  Hortense  to  his 
brother  Louis.  Josephine  knew  that  Hortense  loved  the 
brave  Duroc,  and  that  Louis  also  loved  another  woman. 
The  first  condition  of  a  happy  marriage  being  absent  and 
unattainable,  Josephine  ought  to  have  discountenanced 
the  marriage.  But  fearing  that  Napoleon  might  divorce 
her  because  she  had  borne  him  no  child,  and  hoping  that, 
should  Hortense  give  an  heir  to  Louis,  Napoleon  would 
adopt  him,  she  sacrificed  the  happiness  of  her  daughter 
on  the  shrine  of  her  own  hopes  and  interests.  It  was 
every  way  unworthy  of  her.  Louis  and  Hortense  were 
married  amid  much  magnificence,  and  made  unspeakably 
wretched ;  but  Josephine  did  not  thereby  escape  the  doom, 
the  dread  of  which  led  her  to  the  act  which  was  as  un- 
worthy of  her  womanhood  as  it  was  of  her  motherhood. 

Josephine's  happiness  flowed  on  undisturbed  until 
1802,  when  Napoleon's  ambition  to  become  sovereign  of 
France  led  him  to  give  his  household  the  form  of  a  court. 
Among  other  things  he  adopted  the  fashion  of  kings,  and 
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ceased  to  occupy  the  same  bed-chamber  with  his  wife. 
To  Josephine  this  change,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  the 
adoption  of  a  more  formal  manner  in  their  domestic  in- 
tercourse, was  regarded  as  a  sign  of  estrangement  on  her 
great  husband's  part.  At  least,  she  feared  it  would  lead 
to  that  result.  But  Napoleon  was  determined,  and  it  was 
her  part  to  submit,  though  she  did  so  with  a  wounded 
heart. 

But  the  tie  which  bound  this  mighty  man  to  this  no- 
ble woman  was  not  yet  to  be  severed.  Notwithstanding 
the  cares  of  his  Government  and  the  promptings  of  his 
ambition,  Napoleon's  heart  still  clung  to  Josephine.  In 
the  latter  end  of  1804  he  was  declared  emperor.  The 
pope  was  brought  to  Paris  to  give  religious  sanction  to 
his  coronation.  Again  the  rumor  was  whispered  that  this 
wonderful  conqueror  must  be  the  founder  of  a  dynasty, 
and  that  Josephine,  who  could  give  him  no  heir,  must  be 
divorced  that  he  might  become  the  husband  of  a  fruit- 
ful wife.  Josephine  was  fearfully  alarmed.  With  heart- 
rending tears  she  stated  her  apprehensions  to  Napoleon 
so  tenderly  that,  says  Abbott,  "  He  threw  his  arms  around 
her,  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and  assured  her  that,  what- 
ever policy  might  require,  he  never  could  gain  strength 
to  separate  from  one  he  loved  so  dearly.  He  declared 
that  she  should  be  crowned  with  him,  and  that  she  should 
receive  at  his  side,  and  from  the  hands  of  the  pope,  the 
divine  consecration." 

In  splendid  costume,  and  with  a  golden  laurel  on  his 
brow,  Napoleon  appeared  with  Josephine  at  Notre  Dame, 
on  the  second  of  December,  1804.  The  church  was  mag- 
nificently decorated.  A  gorgeous  assembly  crowded  the 
sacred  edifice.  The  pope  anointed  the  emperor,  blessed 
the  sword  and  scepter,  and  as  he  approached  to  take  up 
the  crown,  Napoleon  firmly  and  with  dignity  took  it  in 
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his  own  hand  and  placed  it  himself  on  his  head.  This 
characteristic  act  produced  an  indescribable  effect  upon 
the  assembly.  Napoleon  then  took  the  crown  prepared 
for  the  empress,  and,  approaching  Josephine  as  she  knelt 
before  him,  with  visible  tenderness  and  affection  placed 
it  upon  her  head.  Josephine  for  a  moment  gazed  ear- 
nestly, with  swimming  eyes,  into  the  face  of  her  illustrious 
and  idolized  husband.  Napoleon  with  a  recognizing 
glance  returned  the  gaze.  Josephine,  entirely  overcome, 
bowed  her  head  and  burst  into  tears.  An  enthusiastic 
shout  of  '  Live  the  emperor ! '  burst  from  every  lip  and 
resounded  through  the  arches  of  Notre  Dame."  The 
supposed  prediction  of  the  sibyl  was  accomplished.  Jo- 
sephine was  queen — nay,  Empress  of  France. 

Part  of  the  following  year  was  spent  by  Josephine 
making  a  triumphal  tour  with  the  emperor  through  Italy. 
In  September  Napoleon  made  her  regent  of  the  empire 
previous  to  his  departure  for  a  campaign  in  Austria.  She 
fulfilled  the  functions  of  that  high  office  with  rare  wisdom 
and  dignity,  until  one  evening  in  December,  while  she  was 
in  her  saloon  at  the  palace  of  St.  Cloud  with  her  ladies, 
shouts  were  heard  in  the  palace  court.  Presently  the 
gallop  of  a  single  horse,  the  sound  of  bells,  and  the  crack 
of  a  whip  announced  the  arrival  of  a  courier.  Josephine, 
greatly  excited,  hurried  to  the  nearest  window,  and  threw 
it  open.  The  words  "Victory"  and  "Austerlitz"  fell  on 
her  ears.  She  hastened  down  stairs  to  the  vestibule. 
There  she  found  a  mameluke,  with  a  letter  written  by  the 
victorious  Napoleon  on  the  field  of  Austerlitz.  She  tore 
it  open  with  trembling  fingers,  and  read  it  by  the  light  of 
the  flambeaux  held  by  her  attendants.  Its  good  news  filled 
her  with  joy.  Drawing  a  costly  diamond  from  her  finger, 
she  gave  it  to  the  courier.  The  man  merited  the  rich 
guerdon.  He  had  ridden  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in 
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twelve  hours,  and  was  so  exhausted  that  he  had  to  be 
lifted  from  the  saddle.  His  faithful  steed  fell  dead  in  the 
palace  court 

In  obedience  to  the  summons  of  the  emperor,  Jo- 
sephine went  to  Munich  shortly  after.  While  there  she 
witnessed  the  marriage  of  her  beloved  Eugene  with  the 
princess-royal  of  Bavaria.  This  was  a  political  marriage, 
arranged  by  Napoleon,  but,  unlike  most  such  marriages, 
it  resulted  happily.  The  amiable'  pair  learned  to  love 
each  other  very  fondly,  and  when,  at  a  later  period,  Eugene, 
by  the  divorce  of  his  mother,  ceased  to  be  Napoleon's 
adopted  son,  his  noble  wife  consoled  him  by  saying  :— 

"It  was  not  the  heir  of  the  emperor  whom  I  married,, 
and  whom  I  loved,  but  Eugene  Beauharnais." 

Victory  after  victory  continued  to  crown  the  arms  of 
Napoleon,  until  he  became  the  arbiter  of  Europe.  Jo- 
sephine, though  compelled  to  live  amid  the  splendor  of  a 
court  maintained  with  royal  magnificence,  still  retained 
her  kindly  disposition  toward  all  her  associates,  and  her 
hold  on  the  affections  of  her  exacting  husband.  The 
birth  of  a  son  to  Louis  and  Hortense  did  much  toward 
relieving  her  mind  from  fear  of  a  divorce,  and  her  life 
flowed  on  as  happily,  perchance,  as  it  ever  does  to  those 
whose  heads  are  burdened  with  the  weight  of  crowns. 
The  incessant  quarrels  of  Napoleon's  relatives,  and  their 
hostility  to  herself,  annoyed  her  exceedingly  at  times,  but, 
instead  of  becoming  a  party  to  them,  she  constantly  strove 
to  act  the  part  of  a  peace-maker.  On  the  whole,  however, 
Josephine  was  probably  nearly  as  happy  during  this  part 
of  her  romantic  career  as  at  any  period  of  her  eventful 
life. 

But  the  death  of  her  daughter's  child  in  1807  revived 
her  dread  of  a  divorce.  From  that  time  the  thought  of 
a  matrimonial  alliance  with  some  royal  lady  who  would 
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ally  him  with  the  royalty  of  surrounding  empin.-s,  and 
who  might  present  him  with  an  heir  to  establish  and 
perpetuate  his  dynasty,  haunted  Napoleon's  dreams  with 
increasing  vividness.  His  flatterers  and  Josephine's  ene- 
mies urged  the  measure.  The  struggle  between  affection 
and  ambition  seems  to  have  been  long  and  very  severe  in 
the  conqueror's  breast;  but  in  1809,  after  Wagram,  am- 
bition triumphed.  He  resolved  to  divorce  the  woman  to 
whom  he  had  owed  so  much  at  the  beginning  of  his  great 
career,  and  whose  devotion  to  his  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness had  been  unceasing  and  complete. 

On  his  return  to.Fontainebleau,  after  the  peace  which 
followed  the  Wagram  campaign,  though  he  kept  this  pur- 
pose locked  up  in  his  own  breast  for  a  time,  yet  the  pene- 
trating eye  and  sensitive  heart  of  Josephine  quickly  de- 
tected it.  To  her  his  fits  of  abstraction,  his  sudden 
changes  of  manner,  and  even  his  fitful  demonstrations  of 
affection,  were  as  the  portents  of  a  coming  storm.  By 
and  by  he  struck  the  cruel  blow,  telling  her  of  his  pur- 
pose to  divorce  her,  and  to  marry  another.  In  vain  did 
she  plead  their  mutual  love ;  in  vain  did  she  one  bright 
evening  draw  him  to  a  window,  point  to  the  clear,  placid 
sky,  and  say  with  prophetic  solemnity  :— 

"  Bonaparte,  behold  that  bright  star ;  it  is  mine !  and 
remember,  to  mine,  not  to  thine,  has  sovereignty  been 
promised.  Separate,  then,  our  fates,  and  your  star 
fades." 

The  emperor,  though  not  without  a  tinge  of  supersti- 
tion in  his  nature,  was  not  to  be  moved  by  this  appeal  to 
the  mysteries  of  fate.  On  the  thirtieth  of  November  he 
declared  his  purpose  irrevocable.  After  going  through 
the  ceremony  of  a  dinner,  at  which  neither  could  eat,  he 
approached  the  shuddering  wife  with  a  look  of  stern  re- 
solve, and,  taking  her  hand,  said  :— 
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"Josephine,  my  excellent  Josephine!  thou  knowest  if 
I  have  loved  thee !  To  thee — to  thee  alone — do  I  owe 
the  only  moments  of  happiness  which  I  have  enjoyed  in 
this  world.  Josephine,  my  destiny  overmasters  my  will. 
My  dearest  affections  must  be  silenced  before  the  inter- 
ests of  France  !" 

"Say  no  more,"  replied  the  agonized  Josephine;  "I 
was  prepared  for  this,  but  the  blow  is  not  less  mortal." 

Thus  saying,  her  pent-up  misery  broke  forth  into  loud 
screams.  Her  reason  reeled.  Happily,  she  became  par- 
tially unconscious.  The  royal  hypocrite,  who  had  falsely 
attempted  to  justify  his  ambition  by  the  plea  of  patriot- 
ism, called  in  the  attendants.  They  found  her  on  the 
floor,  murmuring  in  broken  whispers  :— 

"  O  no,  you  surely  cannot  do  it !     You  will  kill  me." 

Josephine  was  borne  to  her  apartment  in  an  insensi- 
ble condition.  Speaking  subsequently  of  that  terrible 
night,  she  said  : — 

"  On  recovering,  I  perceived  that  Covisart  (her  physi- 
cian) was  in  attendance,  and  my  poor  daughter  weeping 
over  me.  No,  no,  I  cannot  describe  the  horror  of  my 
situation  during  that  night.  Even  the  interest  which  he 
affected  to  take  in  my  sufferings  seemed  to  me  additional 
cruelty." 

It  was,  indeed,  cold-hearted  cruelty  that  affected  sym- 
pathy with  the  beautiful  sufferer,  whose  tender  heart  he 
had  wounded  by  an  unmerited  blow,  and  whom  he  could 
have  instantly  relieved  by  speaking  a  word  required  by 
his  duty  to  her,  to  morality,  to  society,  and  to  God. 
That  word  his  unbounded  ambition  froze  upon  his  lips, 
if,  indeed,  his  heart  ever  prompted  him  to  utter  it. 

Still  more  barbarous  was  his  requirement  that  poor 
Josephine  should  appear  in  public  at  the  festivities  which 
shortly  after  celebrated  their  coronation,  and  commemo- 
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rated   his   recent  victories.      He  thus  compelled   her  to 
.smile  when  her  heart  was  breaking. 

This  merciless  man  also  forced  her  appearance  before 
the  imperial  family  in  the  grand  saloon  of  the  Tuileries, 
to  declare  and  sign  her  acceptance  of  the  divorce.     There 
stood  the  heartless  emperor,  "  motionless  as  a  statue,  his 
arms  crossed  upon  his  breast,  without  uttering  a  single 
word."     Josephine  entered,  pale,  but  calm,  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  her  weeping  daughter.     She  was  dressed  in  white 
muslin,  and  wore  no  ornament  of  any  kind.     She  moved 
with  her  usual  incomparable  grace  to  the  chair  prepared 
for  her  use,  listened  with  composure,  but  with  tears  cours- 
ing down  her  cheeks,  to  the  reading  of  the  deed  of  sepa- 
ration, and  then,  rising  with  dignity,  she  pronounced,  with 
a  sweet  but  slightly  tremulous  voice,  the  oath  of  accept- 
ance.    Then,  seating  herself,  she  took  the  pen  and  signed 
her  name.     By  these  acts  she  gave  up  a  throne  which  she 
had  never  coveted,  and  a  husband  whom  she  loved  with 
all  the  devotedness  of  her  affectionate  nature.     By  this 
enforced  submission  to  the  will  of  the  unscrupulous  Na- 
poleon she  won  the  pity  of  mankind  ;  while  he,  without 
gaining  the  end  he  sought,  brought  upon  his  memory  the 
execration  of  every  just  man  and  woman  whose  eyes  are 
not  so  dazzled  by  the  luster  of  his  genius  as  to  be  unable 
to   perceive  the   baseness  of  that   remorseless  ambition 
which  was  his  master  passion.      Can  we  not  see  God's 
protest  against  this  unholy  deed  in  the  misfortunes  which 
henceforth  began  to  pale  the  star  of  the  faithless  man  ? 

Josephine  took  her  final  leave  of  the  Tuileries  the 
next  day.  Covered  with  a  long  veil,  holding  a  handker- 
chief to  her  eyes,  and  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  a  lady 
attendant,  she  descended  the  grand  staircase  to  her  car- 
riage. The  whole  household  lined  the  stairs,  beholding 
her  with  silent  sorrow  until  she  reached  the  vestibule. 
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Then  a  "  universal  burst  of  grief"  proclaimed  the  fact 
that  the  unjustly  discarded  queen  "  carried  with  her  into 
exile  the  hearts  of  all  who  had  enjoyed  the  happiness  of 
access  to  her  presence." 

The  villa  of  Malmaison  and  a  chateau  in  the  romantic 
forest  of  Evreux  became  Josephine's  homes.  She  retired 
to  the  former  at  first.  For  weeks  she  did  little  else  than 
weep.  Unfortunately,  the  poor  lady  knew  nothing  of 
that  divine  consolation  under  trial  which  comes  only  from 
personal  trust  in  the  Redeemer.  Romanism  never  shows 
the  hollowness  of  its  pretensions  more  clearly  than  when 
its  followers  look  to  it  for  comfort  in  great  sorrows. 
Then  the  unreality  of  its  ritual  observances  is  painfully 
apparent  in  the  breaking  heart  which  finds  no  healing 
balm  in  the  soulless  mummery  of  priests  or  the  idolatrous 
ceremonies  of  the  altar.  Poor  Josephine  !  One  whisper 
from  the  voice  of  the  Comforter  would  have  been  of 
more  value  to  her  than  the  benedictions  of  all  the  popes 
and  priests  that  have  ministered  at  the  altars  of  the  Ro- 
man Church. 

Time  and  her  own  mental  strength  finally  mollified, 
if  they  did  not  heal,  the  wound  in  her  heart.  She  then 
opened  the  saloon  at  Malmaison  to  visitors.  They  flocked 
to  it  in  crowds.  The  most  distinguished  people  in  the 
empire,  as  well  as  foreign  notabilities,  made  her  recep- 
tions brilliant,  and  proved  to  her  and  to  the  world  that, 
if  she  was  no  longer  Empress  of  France,  she  was  still 
empress  of  very  many  hearts. 

Her  life  in  the  chateau  at  Evreux  was  more  quiet,  and, 
consequently,  more  agreeable  to  her  tastes.  She  saw  less 
company,  spent  more  time  in  reading,  occupied  herself  in 
the  improvement  of  the  estate,  and  in  the  distribution  of 
her  large  charities  among  the  poor.  But  her  heart  still 
clung  to  her  unfaithful  husband.  One's  admiration  is. 
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excited,  one's  heart  is  touched,  while  reading  the  follow- 
ing sentence  from  a  letter  she  wrote  from  this  chateau 
to  Napoleon  :— 

"  Do  not  forget  your  friend :  tell  her  some  times  that 
you  preserve  for  her  an  attachment  which  constitutes  the 
felicity  of  her  life :  often  repeat  to  her  that  you  are  hap- 
py, and  be  assured  that  for  her  the  future  will  thus  be 
peaceful,  as  the  past  has  been  stormy — and  often  sad." 

When  the  new  empress,  Maria  Louisa,  presented  her 
husband  with  a  son,  the  fruit  of  their  adulterous  union— 
for  on  Christian  principles  Napoleon's  second  marriage 
after  a  divorce  which  could  not  plead  a  cause  recognized 
by  Christ  as  a  justification  was  an  act  of  adultery — Jo- 
sephine showed  the  real  greatness  of  her  affection  by  writ- 
ing thus  to  the  rejoicing  father: — 

"  I  know  that,  in  preference  to  all,  your  attentions  are 
due  to  ...  the  fortunate  princess  who  has  realized  your 
dearest  hopes.  She  cannot  be  more  tenderly  devoted  to 
you  than  I ;  but  she  has  been  enabled  to  contribute  more 
to  your  happiness  by  securing  that  of  France.  She,  then, 
has  a  right  to  your  first  feelings,  to  all  your  cares ;  and  I, 
who  was  but  your  companion  in  times  of  difficulty — I 
cannot  ask  more  than  a  place  in  your  affection  far  re- 
moved from  that  occupied  by  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa." 

Napoleon's  mad  march  to  Moscow,  with  the  conse- 
quent destruction  of  his  army,  was  followed,  as  the  reader 
knows,  by  his  abdication  and  retirement  to  Elba  in  1814. 
Maria  Louisa  forsook  him,  but  Josephine,  though  hon- 
ored by  the  conquerors  of  her  husband,  and  permitted  by 
the  Bourbons  to -maintain  her  little  court  at  Malmaison, 
crowned  her  many  acts  of  devotion  to  the  man  who  had 
so  shamefully  discrowned  and  forsaken  her,  by  offering  to 
share  the  discomforts  of  banishment  with  him  at  Elba. 

She  wrote  him  :— 
II 
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"  I  have  been  on  the  point  of  quitting  France  to  fol- 
low your  footsteps,  and  to  consecrate  to  you  the  re- 
mainder of  an  existence  which  you  so  long  embellished. 
A  single  motive  restrained  me,  and  that  you  may  divine. 
If  I  learn  that,  contrary  to  all  appearance,  /  am  the  only 
one  who  will  fulfill  her  duty,  nothing  shall  detain  me,  and 
I  will  go  to  the  only  place  where  henceforth  there  can  be 
happiness  for  me,  since  I  shall  be  able  to  console  you 
when  you  are  there  isolated  and  unfortunate  !  Say  but 
the  word,  and  I  depart." 

This  act  of  supreme  devotion  to  the  man  she  loved 
could  not,  of  course,  be  permitted.  Its  morality,  even, 
may  be  questioned.  Perhaps  she  regarded  the  marriage 
with  Maria  Louisa  as  a  crime  before  the  court  of  heaven, 
as,  no  doubt,  it  was  ;  but  it  had  been  legalized,  neverthe- 
less, and  Josephine  was  bound  to  respect  it  in  her  rela- 
tions with  Napoleon.  Her  great,  undying  love,  however, 
was  ready  to  leap  legal  bounds.  We  may  admire  the 
strength  of  the  affection,  but  as  Christian  moralists  we 
must  disapprove  the  method  by  which  it  sought  to  ex- 
press itself.  That  poetical  love  which  scorns  the  guid- 
ance of  strict  principles  is  neither  right  nor  safe.  Jo- 
sephine's love  had  hitherto  followed  that  guidance.  She 
thought  she  was  doing  so  in  this  offer  to  renew  her  former 
relations  with  Napoleon.  We  must  not  judge  her  too  se- 
verely ;  she  had  spent  most  of  her  life  among  a  people 
whose  conceptions  of  conjugal  purity  were  not  derived 
from  Jesus  Christ. 

But  the  affectionate  lady  was  near  the  end  of  all  her 
earthly  vexations.  Grief,  the  trials  of  her  position  after 
Napoleon's  fall,  and  an  attack  of  gangrenous  quinsy,  soon 
brought  her  to  the  gates  of  death,  which  she  entered  on 
the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  1814.  Her  last  words  were  : — 

"  At  least  I  shall  die  regretted  ;  I  have  always  desired 
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the  happiness  of  France;  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  con- 
tribute to  it ;  and  I  can  say  with  truth  to  all  of  you  now 
present  at  my  last  moments,  that  the  first  wife  of  Napo- 
leon never  caused  a  single  tear  to  flow." 

Twenty  thousand  people  viewed  her  remains  while 
they  lay  in  state.  Her  funeral  was  magnificent ;  but  its 
proudest  feature  was  the  presence  of  two  thousand  poor 
who  had  tasted  her  bounty.  These,  of  their  own  accord, 
marched  at  the  rear  of  the  grand  procession,  and  testified, 
by  their  unfeigned  grief,  to  the  love  they  bore  this  truly 
great  woman.  A  white  marble  monument  marks  the  place 
of  her  interment  in  the  interior  of  the  church  at  Ruel, 
near  Malmaison.  It  represents  Josephine  "  in  imperial 
robes,  kneeling ;  and  it  bears  the  simple  but  touching  in- 
scription : — 

"  EUGENE  AND  HORTENSE  TO  JOSEPHINE." 


TWENTY-FOUR  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  OF  A  BENE- 
DICTINE NUN. 

THE  suppression  of  monasteries  and  convents  by  the 
Italian  Government  dragged  many  of  the  secrets  of  those 
dens  of  infamy  into  the  light.  Their  fraternities  and  sis- 
terhoods, instead  of  being,  as  was  pretended,  religious  dev- 
otees, were  found  to  be  shameless  hypocrites,  indulging 
in  gross  criminal  vices,  blasphemously  perpetrated  in  the 
name  of  the  pure  Redeemer ;  or,  in  the  case  of  a  few 
nuns,  the  victims  of  cruel  tyranny.  In  the  latter  class 
was  Signorina  Caracciolo,*  a  granddaughter  of  Genaro 
Caracciolo,  Prince  of  Forino.  The  Italian  revolution 
opened  the  doors  of  her  prison-house,  and  set  her  free 
from  the  unnatural  vows  which  she  had  been  forced  to 

*  Pronounced  Car-ratsh-e-o-lo. 
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utter.     After  her  deliverance  she  wrote  an  account  of  the 
things  she  had  seen  and  heard  within  the  walls  of  her 


NUNS  AT  WORSHIP. 


nunnery.     Her  story  is  both  romantic  and  instructive,  as 
the  reader  will  presently  see. 

Signorina  Caracciolo  was  born  in  the  family  palace  at 
Naples  on  February  17,  1821.  She  was  named  Hen- 
rietta after  her  paternal  aunt,  who  was  a  Benedictine 
nun.  Shortly  after  her  birth  her  father  became  governor 
of  Bari.  From  this  office  he  was  removed,  after  four 
years,  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Council  of  Ten.  Subse- 
quently he  became  governor  of  Reggio,  where  our  signo- 
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rina's  character  was  developed  under  the  influences  of  a 
genial  sky  and  a  not  very  judicious  education.  The  po- 
etry of  Plutarch  and  Tasso  was  the  unwholesome  food  on 
which  her  excitable  mind  was  largely  fed.  As  a  conse- 
quence, when  she  was  only  fourteen  she  began  to  dream 
of  love  and  marriage. 

Her  personal  beauty  and  coquettish  ways  attracted 
the  notice  of  a  gay  young  cavalier,  named  Carlo,  who 
began  a  flirtation,  which  she  foolishly  thought  to  be  a 
serious  expression  of  affection.  They  then  made  love  to 
each  other  in  pantomime,  for  she  was  not  permitted  to 
quit  the  terrace  of  the  palace ;  and  he,  to  be  near  her,  as 
she  Imagined,  became  the  proprietor  of  a  mansion  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street.  The  pantomime  was  kept  up 
between  the  pair  for  several  months,  when  Henrietta's 
dreamland  of  love  and  marriage  was  suddenly  dissolved 
by  the  fact  of  the  coxcomb's  marriage  to  another  lady. 
Her  disappointment  was  followed  by  a  fever,  from  which 
she  emerged  entirely  cured  of  her  silly  passion  for  the 
heartless  Carlo. 

But  both  her  nature  and  her  superficial  and  too  poet- 
ical education  had  made  this  girl's  heart  only  too  sus- 
ceptible, and  too  strongly  inclined  to  occupy  her  mind 
with  thoughts  of  love  and  matrimony.  Hence  when  she 
was  seventeen  her  imagination  was  filled  with  the  image 
of  a  young  man  named  Domenico,  who,  after  much  sly 
flirtation,  proposed  marriage  through  her  father.  But 
the  young  man's  father  was  opposed  to  the  match,  be- 
cause Henrietta  had  no  dower.  The  young  man,  how- 
ever, was  persistent,  and,  though  her  mother  repelled  him, 
he  continued  his  attentions.  Presently  her  father  died. 
Then  her  mother  permitted  Domenico  to  press  his  suit. 
Finally,  a  note  from  him  to  Henrietta,  who  with  her 
mother  was  temporarily  in  Naples,  offended  the  mother 
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by  its  jealous  tone,  and  she  peremptorily  broke  off  the 
connection.  And  then,  without  consulting  the  wishes  of 
her  daughter,  the  widow  arranged  with  Henrietta's  aunt, 
who  was  abbess  of  a  nunnery  in  Naples,  for  the  incarcer- 
ation of  her  hapless  child  within  that  tomb  for  living 
girls. 

When  told  she  must  go  to  the  nunnery  poor  Henrietta 
was  in  despair.  She  protested,  pleaded,  wept,  sobbed, 
and  besought  her  mother  not  to  sacrifice  her  happiness. 
Her  mother,  who  had  never  loved  her,  was  pitiless.  She 
insisted,  telling  her  she  was  dowerless,  that  the  convent 
was  a  garden  of  health,  an  asylum  for  the  pure-hearted,  a 
place  of  spiritual  comfort,  of  refined  companionship,  and 
innocent  recreations.  Finally,  to  overcome  her  child's 
resistance,  that  hard,  false  mother  solemnly  pledged  her 
word  that,  if  she  could  not  overcome  her  detestation  of 
conventual  life  in  two  months,  she  should  be  set  free  from 
its  restraints. 

Thus  pressed  by  a  stern,  determined  mother,  the  poor 
fatherless  girl  suffered  herself  to  be  taken  to  the  convent. 

o 

Her  aunt,  the  abbess,  received  her  with  an  embrace,  and 
an  affable  welcome  uttered  in  an  imperious  tone.  The 
nuns  gathered  round  the  half-fainting  girl,  commenting 
upon  her  appearance.  "  She  is  handsome,"  whispered  one. 
"  She  is  homely,"  murmured  another.  A  third  remarked, 
"  She  looks  congenial ;"  while  a  fourth  said,  "  She  has  a 
repulsive  countenance."  Poor  Henrietta  felt  that  she 
would  rather  die  than  stay  there.  Yet  she  could  find  no 
words  to  speak.  But  her  mother  hypocritically  assured 
the  nuns  that  her  daughter's  silence  and  sadness  must  be 
attributed  not  to  any  shrinking  from  their  society,  but  to 
her  grief  for  her  father's  recent  death. 

It  was  agreed  between  the  mother  and  the  abbess 
that  after  two  days  Henrietta  should  make  her  formal 
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-entrance  into  the  nunnery.  With  that  understanding  she 
was  taken  back  to  their  lodging,  where  she  spent  the  fol- 
lowing days  in  unceasing  sorrow.  During  that  time  her 
paternal  relatives  made  many  earnest  efforts  to  change 
the  mother's  purpose,  some  of  them  offering  to  take  her 
to  their  own  homes  for  at  least  the  two  succeeding 
months.  In  vain  were  these  kindly  strivings.  Her 
mother  meant  to  immolate  the  girl,  and  would  not 
yield. 

Compelling  her  to  conceal  her  face  beneath  a  thick 
veil,  Madame  Caracciolo  led  her  child  to  the  convent  on 
the  appointed  day.  Its  doors  were  thrown  wide  open, 
like  the  jaws  of  a  hungry  monster,  to  receive  her.  She 
had  no  sooner  entered  than  unknown  hands  pushed  and 
dragged  her  she  knew  not  whither.  She  heard  the  creak- 
ing of  bolts,  the  rattling  of  chains,  and  the  thud  of  bars, 
and  then  found  herself  in  a  gilded  room  called  the  coro. 
Here  a  nun  said  to  her:— 

"  You  should  thank  God  for  having  brought  you  to 
this  holy  place." 

She  inquired  for  her  mother. 

"  She  is  gone,"  replied  a  nun,  "  but  will  return  to- 
morrow." 

Two  nuns,  named  Concettina  and  Checchina,  offered 
to  show  her  round  the  convent.  Feeling  the  need  of  air, 
she  accepted  the  offer. 

The  novelty  of  the  structure  interested  her.  "  She 
was  in  a  new  world."  But  as  she  passed  from  room  to 
room  every  nun  who  met  her  asked  :— 

"Are  you  going  to  take  the  veil  ?" 

"  No,"  said  she  emphatically  and  invariably. 

The  nuns  all  smiled  at  this  reply, and  remarked:  "San 
Benedetto  will  not  allow  you  to  escape  after  you  have 
once  put  on  his  robe." 
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Presently  she  was  told  by  Checchina  that  the  nuns 
were  already  very  jealous  of  her.  Henrietta  was  aston- 
ished, and  exclaimed  :— 

"  Jealous  !     Are  there  then  jealousies  amqng  you  ?" 

"Ah,  very  many,  signorina !  I  could  wish  there  were 
none,"  responded  her  two  companions  in  concert. 

"Mercy!"  cried  Henrietta.  "Then,  of  course,  there 
will  be  all  the  discords  which  are  inseparable  from  jeal- 
ousy." 

This  was  her  first  discovery  of  the  minor  vices  of  con- 
vent life,  and  it  disgusted  her.  She  longed  for  night  and 
solitude.  But  the  latter  was  denied  her,  for  she  was  taken 
to  the  room  of  her  aunt,  the  abbess,  and  directed  to  sleep 
on  a  bed  made  up  between  the  couch  of  her  aunt  and 
that  of  a  disgustingly  vulgar  and  homely  servant  nun, 
named  Angiola  Maria. 

At  daylight  the  next  morning  this  nun  awakened 
Henrietta,  who  had  slept  from  sheer  nervous  exhaustion, 
and  invited  her  to  go  to  early  mass,  which  she  did.  At 
ten  o'clock  her  mother  reappeared  at  the  convent.  The 
poor  girl  begged  to  be  taken  away  from  the  slow  martyr- 
dom of  such  a  life  as  she  already  saw  one  must  suffer  in 
that  hateful  seclusion.  Before  her  mother  could  reply, 
the  portress  and  several  nuns  entered  and  saluted  her. 
After  saying  she  was  going  to  mass  at  San  Lorenzo,  and 
would  return  in  the  afternoon,  Signora  Caracciolo  left  the 
convent.  Later  in  the  day  her  weeping  daughter  was 
informed  that  she  had  departed  from  Naples,  and  had 
gone  to  Reggio. 

This  cruel  abandonment  threw  the  doomed  girl  into 
convulsions.  A  fever  followed,  which  continued  several 
weeks.  During  her  convalescence  the  unhappy  girl,  see- 
ing no  human  friend  at  hand  to  assist  her,  turned  her 
thoughts  to  the  Almighty  Helper.  Her  views  were  ob- 
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scured  by  the  errors  she  had  been  taught  in  the  fallen 
papal  Church ;  but  by  straining  her  eyes  through  the 
darkness,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  caught  a  faint  glimpse 
of  the  eternal  One. 

Every  day  revealed  to  this  unfortunate  young  lady 
more  and  more  of  the  infamous  lives  of  the  nuns  and 
their  priestly  confessors.  What  she  learned  we  dare  not 
write  in  these  pages.  Enough  if  we  say  that  by  means  of 
the  confessional  and  blasphemous  uses  of  heavenly  truths 
the  priests  had  effectually  corrupted  most  of  the  nuns  in 
that  professedly  holy  retirement.  No  wonder  that  our 
young  signorina  was  disgusted,  nor  that  she  longed  with 
inexpressible  yearnings  for  the  day  of  her  deliverance 
from  that  den  of  nameless  abominations. 

One  can  scarcely  account  for  the  eagerness  displayed 
by  those  unhappy  nuns  to  induce  Henrietta  to  take  the 
veil.  Why  they  should  desire  to  add  so  fair  a  victim  to 
their  number  can  only  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  most 
of  them,  having  been  intended  for  various  reasons  by 
their  respective  parents  for  a  conventual  life,  they  had 
been  expressly  trained  from  childhood  for  that  end. 
Their  minds  had  never  been  unfolded  by  liberal  educa- 
tion, but  had  been  dwarfed  by  stories  of  monks,  nuns,  and 
saints,  and  by  constant  iteration  and  reiteration  of  the 
duty  of  absolute  submission  to  the  authority  of  the  Rom- 
an Church  as  represented  in  the  persons  of  its  priests. 
Hence,  although  most  of  the  nuns  were  daughters  of  no- 
ble houses,  their  culture  was  scarcely  above  that  of  wait- 
ing-maids. Strangely  enough,  therefore,  they  had  brought 
themselves  to  believe  that,  though  their  thoughts  and 
deeds  were  impure,  yet  their  consecration  to  the  order  of 
the  nunnery  insured  their  final  salvation.  Perhaps  for 
this  reason  they  desired  to  see  novices  join  them.  Pos- 
sibly in  the  case  of  Henrietta,  because  of  her  princely  ori- 
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gin  their  conventual  pride  prompted  them  to  try  to 
conquer  her  prejudices ;  or,  it  may  be,  that  their  proselyt- 
ing zeal  is  explainable  on  the  basis  of  the  adage :  "  Mis- 
ery loves  company."  One  thing  is  certain,  whatever  their 
motive,  it  was  not  intelligent  zeal  for  the  cause  of  the 
pure  Christ.  They  were  not  Bible  Christians,  for  under 
the  pretense  of  imparting  religious  instruction  their 
priestly  confessors  had  transformed  them  into  fanatics. 

Finding  that  Henrietta  was  proof  against  solicitations, 
threats,  and  spiritual  intimidation,  and  that  she  was  re- 
solved to  quit  their  unhallowed  walls  at  the  expiration  of 
the  two  months,  those  hypocritical  nuns  finally  resorted 
to  the  invention  of  a  miracle  on  the  day  previous  to  her 
departure.  They  talked  to  her  continuously  of  specters, 
demons,  relics,  and  similar  superstitious  themes,  for  the 
obvious  purpose  of  preparing  her  mind  for  their  intended 
trick.  During  the  following  night,  while  she  was  lying 
half  asleep,  the  tones  of  a  little  bell  fell  distinctly  on  her 
ear.  Starting  up,  she  listened  with  breathless  attention, 
but  heard  nothing  more.  The  silence  of  the  tomb  reigned 
throughout  the  convent. 

The  next  morning  she  mentioned  this  incident  to  one 
of  the  nuns.  The  hypocritical — or  fanatical,  which  ?— 
creature  burst  into  tears,  crossed  herself  devoutly,  and 
shrieked : — 

"  A  miracle  !     A  miracle  !  " 

"  Who  has  worked  a  miracle  ? "  asked  the  astonished 
signorina. 

"Do  you  not  understand?"  replied  the  nun.  "It  is 
the  little  bell  of  San  Benedetto,  who  calls  you  ! '' 

The  story  soon  spread,  filling  the  convent  with  noise 
and  uproar.  All  the  nuns  seemed  highly  excited,  and 
talked  of  special  masses  to  celebrate  the  wonderful  event. 
But,  well  adapted  as  this  scheme  was  to  impress  the  imag- 
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ination  of  this  harassed  young  lady,  she  was  not  moved 
by  it.  She  left  the  convent  by  her  mother's  authority, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  home  of  her  eldest  sister,  who  was 
the  wife  of  a  Neapolitan  gentleman  in  moderate  circum- 
stances. 

Still  this  persecuted  maiden  was  not  happy,  for  she 
was  soon  informed  that  her  mother,  who  had  arranged  for 
her  return  to  Reggio,  intended  to  place  her  in  some  pro- 
vincial convent,  and  that  her  jealous  lover,  Domenico,  had 
proved  faithless,  and  was  engaged  to  marry  another  wom- 
an. Hence  she  begged  her  brother-in-law  to  permit  her 
to  abide  with  him.  He  generously  consented,  and  she  so 
informed  her  mother. 

That  unnatural  woman  was  furious  when  told  of  her 
child's  purpose.  She  wrote,  as  her  daughter's  legal  guard- 
ian, to  the  authorities  of  Naples,  who  promptly  ordered 
her  brother-in-law  to  send  her  to  Reggio.  Unwilling  to 
risk  a  conflict  with  the  police,  that  gentleman  politely  told 
her  to  leave  his  house,  and  advised  her  to  return  to  the 
convent  until  some  other  home  could  be  found  for  her. 
Her  other  relatives  echoed  this  advice.  The  poor,  help- 
less maiden,  seeing  no  other  refuge  open,  went  to  the 
convent,  begging  her  aunt,  the  abbess,  to  admit  her  again 
for  a  season.  To  this  request  the  abbess,  after  consult- 
ing the  nuns,  returned  answer  that  she  must  either  prom- 
ise to  take  the  veil,  or  the  doors  of  the  convent  must  re- 
main closed  against  her.  Not  knowing  whither  to  turn, 
the  forsaken  maiden,  speaking  in  a  low  tone  of  despair, 
said  she  would  become  a  nun.  The  sharp-eyed  abbess, 
discerning  the  mental  reservation  with  which  she  spoke, 
retorted  :— 

"  Say  so,  then,  in  a  loud  voice.  Have  you  finally  de- 
termined to  take  the  vows?" 

Describing  this  scene  in  her  book,  the  signorina  says : 
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"  My  heart  beat  furiously,  and  my  head  whirled,  and  I 
thought  I  should  faint.  I  asked  for  a  seat,  wiped  off  the 
cold  perspiration  which  was  standing  in  drops  on  my  face,, 
and  in  an  agonized  tone  of  voice  responded,  '  YES  ! ' ' 

Hearing  this  response,  the  nuns  filled  the  room  with 
"merry"  acclamations.  The  miraculous  bell  of  Bene- 
detto, they  said,  had  effected  her  conversion.  Then  the 
convent  bells  were  rung,  and  when  the  people  outside  de- 
manded the  cause  of  such  unusual  ringing,  they  were 
told  :- 

"  The  niece  of  the  abbess  has  been,  by  inspiration  from 
heaven,  induced  to  take  the  veil ! " 

This  great  lie  spread  like  wild-fire  round  the  city. 
Her  relatives  congratulated  the  victim  ;  the  public  be- 
lieved that  the  signorina  had  freely  chosen  a  conventual 
life ;  the  abbess  celebrated  the  event  with  a  magnificent 
feast  to  the  nuns,  and  the  papers,  edited  by  priestly  tools, 
proclaimed  her  sacrifice  to  be  voluntary. 

At  this  point  her  mother  again  interfered.  It  was  not 
that  lady's  intention  to  bury  her  daughter  for  life,  but  only 
temporarily,  in  a  convent.  She  would  keep  her  there  un- 
til she  could  find  a  man  of  her  own  choice  to  whom  she 
would  marry  the  signorina.  Either  alternative  was  repul- 
sive to  the  high-minded  maiden.  On  the  whole,  she  pre- 
ferred a  living  death  in  the  cloister  to  a  disgusting  mar- 
riage with  a  man  to  whom  she  was  not  attracted  by  the 
magnetism  of  genuine  affection. 

After  due  preparation  she  took  the  veil,  with  the  usual 
ceremonies,  managed  by  cunning  priests  in  such  a  way  as 
to  appear  romantic  to  the  crowd  of  spectators.  She  de- 
scribes her  appearance  thus  :— 

"  I  wore  a  garland  of  flowers  on  my  head,  profusely 
jeweled,  after  the  manner  of  a  bride  ;  a  sumptuous  white 
crape  dress  was  then  put  on,  and  a  veil  of  the  same  color 
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was  then  thrown  over  my  head,  which  was  long  enough  to 
fall  to  my  feet." 

Thus  attired,  she  was  taken  to  the  different  convents 
by  the  Duchess  of  Caragliano  and  the  Princess  Castag- 
netto,  to  be  seen  by  the  nuns.  With  a  corpse-like  face, 
weeping  eyes,  and  in  an  almost  fainting  condition,  the 
poor  girl  moved  mechanically  as  she  was  directed.  Fi- 
nally she  was  led  into  the  church,  which  was  elegantly 
dressed,  profusely  illuminated,  and  crowded  with  wonder- 
ing spectators.  Henrietta  saw  nothing  but  a  confused 
mass.  They  made  her  kneel  in  the  middle  of  the  temple, 
where  they  gave  her  a  little  silver  cross  to  hold  against 
her  breast  with  her  left  hand,  and  a  lighted  candle  to 
carry  in  her  right. 

A  touching  incident  slightly  interrupted  the  spectacle 
as  the  maiden  was  passing  up  toward  the  high  altar.  Her 
little  sister  seized  her  veil  by  the  corner,  and  cried  with 
a  clear,  silvery  voice,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  all  in 
the  church  :— 

"  I  am  not  willing  that  you  should  shut  yourself  up  in 
a  convent,  sister !" 

"It  was,"  says  Henrietta  in  her  book,  "the  voice  of 
childish  innocence  crying  out  against  priestly  barbarity." 

A  lady  covered  the  child's  mouth  with  a  handkerchief. 
Henrietta  wept,  but  moved  on  to  the  altar.  There  a 
priest,  wearing  an  embroidered  surplice,  presented  the 
officiating  vicar  with  a  small  silver  basin  and  a  little  pair 
of  scissors,  with  which  he  cut  off  a  lock  of  her  hair.  After 
this  she  was  led  through  the  vast  crowd  from  the  church 
to  the  convent.  The  moment  her  feet  crossed  its  thresh- 
old her  pent-up  emotion  broke  forth  in  tumultuous  sobs, . 
and  in  a  flood  of  tears.  The  alarmed  nuns  crowded  round 
her  as  the  gates  closed,  and  eagerly  whispered : — 

11  Do  not  cry  for  mercy's  sake ;  otherwise  the  people 
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of  the  world  will  say  that  we  take  the  veil  not  from 
choice,  but  from  compulsion.  Silence  !  silence,  for  Heav- 
en's sake ! " 

Having  restrained  this  natural  outburst  of  grief,  the 
fair  victim  suffered  herself  to  be  led  into  a  corner,  stripped 
of  her  finery,  and  dressed  in  the  odious  black  flannel  gar- 
ment of  the  order.  After  some  other  ceremony  the  nuns 
collected  round  her,  gathered  her  hair  into  a  single  hand- 
ful, and,  amid  profound  silence,  the  abbess  took  up  a  pair 
of  large  scissors,  and  was  about  to  cut  it  off  when  an  En- 
glish gentleman  present  among  the  spectators,  speaking 
in  a  clear,  loud  voice,  cried  : — 

"  It  is  barbarous ;  do  not  cut  off  that  girl's  hair  !" 

Some  whispered,  "  That  man  is  crazy."  The  priests 
commanded  silence.  The  abbess  hesitated,  when  the 
nuns  cried  out  :— 

"  Cut  it  off!  he  is  only  a  heretic." 

Her  hair  fell.  The  poor  girl  had  taken  the  veil  as  a 
novitiate. 

The  year  of  her  novitiate  was  passed,  not  in  joy,  but 
in  sorrow  and  disgust.  Many  of  the  nuns  were  hypo- 
critical, malicious,  jealous,  persecuting,  and  most  were 
unendurable  as  the  associates  of  a  young  woman  with 
such  keen  intellect  and  lofty  self-respect  as  were  pos- 
sessed by  this  victim  of  a  mother's  dislike.  Nevertheless, 
pressed  by  circumstances  beyond  her  control,  she  went 
through  the  ceremony  of  taking  the  final  vow.  A  copy 
of  its  hateful  words,  inscribed  upon  a  sheet  of  illuminated 
parchment,  was  placed  in  her  hands.  She  was  required 
to  read  it  in  a  loud  voice.  Her  tone  was  too  subdued  to 
.please  the  officiating  priests.  A  voice  called  out : — 

"  Louder." 

"  I  made  an  effort,"  says  Henrietta,  "to  raise  my  voice 
and  to  pronounce  distinctly  the  four  vows  of  chastity,  pov- 
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erty,  obedience,  and  perpetual  seclusion.  My  voice  broke 
down.  I  was  compelled  to  stop. 

14  Precisely  at  that  moment  a  lighted  candle,  which 
one  of  the  nuns  was  holding,  slipped  from  her  hand,  fell 
to  the  floor,  and  was  extinguished  in  its  fall.  Singular 
augury  !" 

But  she  signed  the  fatal  document,  and  was  then  led 
within  the  railing  of  the  commuchino,  where  she  was  re- 
quired to  prostrate  herself,  face  downward.  A  black  fu- 
neral cloth,  with  a  human  skull  embroidered  in  its  center, 
was  thrown  over  her.  Four  torches  were  burning  at  the 
four  corners,  and  the  funeral  bell  was  tolled,  the  strokes 
of  which  were  responded  to  by  some  groans,  which  seemed 
to  come  from  the  lower  end  of  the  church. 

After  this  horrible  ceremonial  the  cardinal  addressed 
the  following  apostrophe  three  times  to  the  trembling 
girl  :- 

"  O  thou  who  sleepest  in  death,  awake !  God  will  eft- 
lighten  thee." 

At  his  first  invocation  the  nuns  lifted  the  burial 'cloth, 
at  the  second  the  poor  girl  knelt  on  the  carpet,  at  the 
third  she  rose  to  her  feet  and  went  to  the  communion 
rails.  After  receiving  the  wafer  she  was  kissed  by  the 
abbess  and  nuns.  A  sermon  followed,  and  the  ceremony 
was  finished.  We  do  not  wonder  that  a  Danish  prince, 
present  during  these  scenes,  remarked  to  a  relative  of  the 
victim  : — 

"  Come,  general,  let  us  go.  I  cannot  bear  any  longer 
to  look  upon  this  young  girl  so  barbarously  immolated." 

Henrietta's  free  soul  resented  the  bonds  with  which  she 
had  bound  herself  to  the  slavery  of  convent  life.  She  was 
formed  for  an  active  social  life.  She  was  also  a  woman  of 
ideas,  and  longed  for  the  means  of  mental  culture.  Hoping 
to  lighten  the  burden  of  an  inactive  life  by  employment,  she 
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soon  sought  and  obtained  duty  in  the  convent  infirmary. 
This  employment  occupied  her  thoughts,  but  it  also  made 
her  acquainted  with  facts  which  showed  the  nuns  to  be  what 
a  common  proverb  described  them,  namely  :— 

"  They  unite  together  without  knowing  each  other ; 
they  live  without  loving  each  other;  they  die  without 
mourning  for  each  other." 

The  signorina  relates  several  typical  examples  of  bar- 
barous inhumanity,  of  which  she  was  a  helpless  witness — 
barbarities  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  lives  .of  savages. 

Instead  of  practicing  self-denial,  she  found  the  nuns 
lived  sumptuously.  The  daintiest  dishes,  the  choicest 
fruits,  the  sweetest  preserves,  the  most  tempting  confec- 
tionery, and  the  most  delicate  pastry,  constituted  their 
daily  food.  Their  only  fasting  consisted  in  eating  pre- 
served instead  of  fresh  fruits  on  Fridays.  Their  coarse 
gowns  covered  the  finest  linen ;  they  slept  on  beds  of  the 
downiest  wool,  beneath  magnificent  bed-curtains,  while 
their  feather  pillows  were  covered  with  antique  lace.  In- 
stead of  the  usual  female  ornaments  they  carried  rosaries 
silver-chased,  and  sometimes  even  golden,  suspended  at 
their  sides.  Their  pride  of  birth  was  insufferable.  They 
quarreled  incessantly.  They  were  impure.  They  robbed 
each  other,  and  stole  the  treasures  of  the  convent.  They 
were  miserable.  Cases  of  insanity  were  not  uncommon, 
and  suicide  was  a  familiar  crime  within  those  unholy 
walls. 

Our  high-minded  signorina,  by  her  own  confession, 
narrowly  escaped  the  web  of  Jesuitical  temptation  spun 
for  her  betrayal  by  one  of  her  sensual  confessors.  Her 
own  high  self-respect  and  much  prayer  saved  her.  And 
just  in  proportion  as  she  rose  above  the  level  of  the  lives 
around  her,  her  disgust  of  the  convent  increased.  At  last 
she  hated  it  with  bitter  loathing,  and  made  a  "  fixed  reso- 
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lution  to  leave,  at  Whatever  cost,  a  place  which  was  con- 
tinually agitated  by  the  contemptible  machinations  of 
wicked  women,  and  overflowing  with  the  bitterness  of 
envy." 

Pio  Nono  about  this  time  ascended  the  papal  chair. 
His  professions  of  liberal  ideas  awakened  hope  in  the 
mind  of  the  signorina.  She  sent  him  a  petition,  begging 
permission  to  quit  the  convent.  Some  time  after  the  dis- 
solute Cardinal  Riario  Sforza,  Archbishop  of  Naples,  ap- 
peared at  the  convent,  and  Henrietta  was  summoned  into 
his  hateful  presence.  Her  account  of  this  interview  is 
deeply  interesting : — 

"  I  kneeled  before  him,"  she  says,  "  as  the  use,  or,  to  say 
better,  the  abuse,  demanded.  He  raised  his  hand  and 
blessed  me,  and,  looking  at  me  a  long  time  in  silence,  he 
said,  in  a  mawkish  and  mellifluous  tone  of  voice  : — 

"'You  have  sent  a  petition  to  the  Holy  See  for  per- 
mission to  leave  the  cloister?' 

'"Yes,  your  eminence,'  I  replied,  trembling  not  less 
from  fear  than  hope. 

" '  And  for  what  motive  ? ' 

"  '  On  account  of  my  health.' 

"  He  smiled  ironically,  and,  turning  and  looking  at  me 
attentively,  added,  '  I  don't  think  you  look  sick.' 

"'That  I  am  ill,  God  knows.' 

" '  From  what  sort  of  illness  do  you  suffer  ? ' 

"'One  that  proceeds  from  my  nerves— 

"  '  Who  does  not  suffer  from  that  cause  ? ' 

" '  And  convulsions,'  I  added. 

"'All  women  suffer. from  the  same  cause.  Hysterics, 
hysterics,  and  nothing  else.  The  disease  is  more  compli- 
cated among  women  of  the  world  than  it  is  in  the  con- 
vent.' " 

Finally,  after  baffling  this  unhappy,  helpless  lady  by 
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his  ambiguous  replies,  the  archbishop  flatly  assured  her 
that  he  was  opposed  to  her  leaving  the  convent,  and  that 
she  had  better  abandon  all  hope  of  escaping  the  obliga- 
tion of  her  vows. 

The  signorina  was  greatly  distressed.  The  cardinal 
made  insulting  insinuations,  which  she  quickly  resented. 
He  left  her.  The  nuns  giggled  and  laughed  at  her  sor- 
row. The  cardinal  subsequently  held  frequent  interviews 
with  her,  which  she  could  not  refuse.  They  were  all  simi- 
lar in  character  and  the  same  in  result.  But  the  nun  was 
determined.  She  petitioned  the  pope  again.  She  ad- 
dressed the  Curia  of  Naples.  Her  extraordinary  efforts 
made  a  stir  in  ecclesiastical  circles,  but  would  have  proved 
abortive  had  not  the  murmurs  of  the  great  Italian  Revo- 
lution reached  the  pajaces  of  kings  and  cardinals,  and 
found  their  echoes  even  in  the  halls  of  the  Vatican* 
While  Naples  was  heaving  with  the  throes  of  coming  lib- 
erty, a  breve  from  Rome  permitted  Henrietta  to  quit  her 
convent,  and  reside  in  a  conservatorio  of  her  own  selec- 
tion. This  was  partial  freedom  ;  for  in  the  conservatorio 
she  was  free  to  go  abroad  by  day ;  but  was  required  to 
sleep  within  its  walls.  She  accepted  this  partial  relief 
gladly,  and  left  San  Gregorio. 

"  After  nine  years  of  cruel  suffering,"  she  wrote  "  I 
finally  recrossed  that  threshold  which  I  had  hardly  dared 
to  hope  I  should  ever  live  to  cross  again." 

She  did  not  cross  that  threshold  again.  For  a  brief 
space  she  was  comparatively  unmolested  in  the  conserva- 
torio. Then  the  Archbishop  of  Naples  began  a  series  of 
persecutions  which  were  cruel,  and  for  several  years  she 
was  treated,  as  a  distinguished  physician  observed,  with 
an  "  inhumanity  which  would  arouse  the  horror  even  of  a 
barbarian."  Hunted  from  one  convent  to  another,  ar- 
rested, confined  to  a  species  of  convent  prison,  refused 
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permission  to  visit  her  dying  mother,  insulted  by  priests 
and  nuns,  and  otherwise  ill-treated  in  ways  such  as  none 
but  papal  ecclesiastics  can  devise,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
once  she  was  on  the  verge  of  insanity,  and  that  she  came 
near  dying  by  her  own  hand.  But  she  was  a  woman  cast 
in  no  common  mold ;  her  connections  were  of  the  high- 
est ;  her  persistence  was  unconquerable  ;  and,  after  several 
years  of  almost  unexampled  mental  suffering,  she  finally 
obtained  a  second  breve  from  Rome,  authorizing  her  to 
leave  Naples,  and  relieving  her  in  part  from  her  convent- 
ual vows.  Even  then  she  was  not  free  from  persecution. 
Spies  were  placed  about  her  paths,  her  steps  were  dogged 
by  priests  and  policemen,  and  it  required  all  her  womanly 
skill  and  caution  to  escape  arrest,  incarceration,  and  tor- 
ture. At  length  Garibaldi  entered  Naples.  Then  she 
was  free  indeed.  She  publicly  laid  her  conventual  veil  on 
the  altar  of  the  church  of  San  Gennaro.  "  From  that 
moment,"  she  says,  "  the  last  link  that  connected  me  with 
the  monastic  life  was  severed."  She  was  no  longer  "  sis- 
ter," but  "  cittadina,"  citizeness.  The  sword  of  the  patriot 
had  broken  the  crozier  of  the  hierarch. 

Shortly  after  the  establishment  of  Italian  freedom  a 
man  of  middle  age,  of  liberal  political  opinions,  of  high 
character,  of  unquestionable  patriotism,  but  not  of  prince- 
ly blood,  won  this  noble  woman's  affections.  They  ap- 
plied to  the  Catholic  priests  for  the  marriage  benediction, 
and  were  formally  refused.  "  We  were  obliged,"  she  says, 
"  to  call  upon  a  clergyman  of  an  opposite  faith  for  a  bless- 
ing on  our  marriage." 

She  concludes  her  exciting  and  romantic  story  in  these 
words : — 

"  Behold  me  finally  happy. 

"  By  the  side  of  a  husband  who  adores  me,  to  whom  I 
respond  with  equal  affection,  I  find  myself  in  the  state  in 
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which  God  placed  woman  at  the  close  of  the  first  week  of 
the  creation. 

"  Why,  fulfilling  the  offices  of  a  good  wife,  of  a  good 
mother,  of  a  good  citizen,  why  may  I  not  aspire  even  to 
the  treasury  of  the  divine  compassion  ?  " 

Most  surely  she  may.  The  vow  of  celibacy,  taken 
under  stress  of  hard,  cruel  circumstances,  can  be  of  no 
binding  force  on  her  conscience.  Indeed,  but  for  her 
false  education  the  vow  itself  would  have  been  a  crime. 
There  may  be — there  are — conditions  of  life  in  which  vol- 
untary celibacy  may  be  innocent,  perhaps  even  a  virtue. 
But  the  mere  fact  of  living  unmarried  is  never  a  virtue 
in  itself,  because  marriage  is  the  normal  state  in  which 
mankind  generally  are  divinely  required  to  live.  Who- 
ever, therefore,  insists  that  celibacy  is  a  purer  condition 
than  marriage  teaches  a  false  doctrine ;  and  making  it,  as 
the  Roman  Church  does,  the  duty  of  whole  classes,  is  not 
merely  a  crime  against  God  and  nature ;  it  is  a  fruitful 
source  of  immorality  and  vice  in  those  who  embrace  it,  as 
is  shown,  not  only  by  the  observations  of  the  Signorina 
Caracciolo,  but  also  by  innumerable  other  witnesses. 
Rome  knows  how  to  cover  the  act  of  "taking  the  veil" 
with  the  dazzling  paraphernalia  of  a  gilded  and  even  sol- 
emn ceremonial,  which  often  captivates  the  imagination 
of  sentimental  and  romantically  inclined  maidens.  She 
knows  also  how  to  hold  the  victims  to  their  vows  by 
bonds  of  ghostly  terror,  but  she  does  not  know  how  to 
make  either  a  pure  and  happy  nun  or  a  pure  and  happy 
priest.  Study  the  faces  of  either  clas ,.  You  may  find 
pensive  sadness,  but  not  serene  happiness,  written  upon 
them. 


PART    SEVENTH. 


AN  ENTERTAINING  OLIO. 


CONTAINING 


SKETCHES  OF  HEROIC  DEEDS,  ACTS  OF  SELF-DEVOTED 

FRIENDSHIP,  OF  DARING  ADVENTURES, 

AND  NOTED  TRAVELERS. 


I 

"The  exercise  of  the  will,  or  the  lesson  of  power,   is  taught  in   every    • 
event.    From  the  child's  successive  possession   of  his  several  senses  up 
to  the  hour  when  he  saith,  Thy  will  be  done,  he  is  learning  the  secret  that 
he  can  reduce  under  his  will  not  only  particular  events,  but  great  classes, 
the  whole  series  of  events,  and  so  conform  all  facts  to  his  character. 

EMERSON. 


•''Circles  are  praised,  not  that  abound 
In  largeness,  but  the  exactly  round : 
So  life  we  praise  that  does  excel 
Not  in  much  time,  but  in  acting  well." 


"No  pleasure  certainly  is  so  divine 
As  when  two  souls  in  love  combine: 
He  has  the  substance  of  all  bliss 

To  whom  a  virtuous  friend  is  given  ; 
So  sweet  harmonious  friendship  is, 

Add  but  eternity,  you'll  make  it  heaven." 

JOHN  NORRIS,  OF  BEMEhTON. 


PART  VII. 
AN    ENTERTAINING    OLIO. 


WONDERFUL   FIDELITY    OF  ZAMORA. 

THE  INQUISITION  is  suggestive  of  mystery,  hypocrisy, 
and  torture,  but  not  of  romance.  Nevertheless,  its 
unmatched  cruelties  often  gave  occasion  to  displays  of 
romantic  affection  on  the  part  of  those  who  loved  and 
pitied  its  victims.  Such  an  affection  was  that  of  a  negro 
named  Zamora,  the  servant  of  a  rich  Spaniard,  who  had 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  Mexico. 

The  name  of  this  Spaniard  was  Don  Estevan.  On 
his  way  from  Mexico  to  Spain,  in  1702,  he  landed  at  Lis- 
bon, intending  to  travel  by  land  to  Madrid.  The  land- 
lord at  whose  house  he  lodged,  seeing  that  he  had  much 
portable  wealth  in  his  possession,  set  his  cunning  wit  to 
work  inventing  devices  for  getting  possession  of  some  of 
his  property.  After  much  wicked  deliberation,  he  re- 
solved to  denounce  him  as  guilty  of  heretical  practices  to 
the  minions  of  the  Inquisition.  These,  he  felt  confident, 
would  as  surely  make  the  arrest  as  vultures  would  seek 
the  carcass  of  a  slaughtered  lamb;  they  never  failed  to 
strike  the  rick  heretic.  And  the  no  less  unprincipled  land- 
lord hoped  to  find  opportunity  to  steal  as  much  of  the 
booty  as  he  could  conveniently  hide  between  the  time  of 
his  luckless  guest's  arrest  and  the  coming  of  the  inquisi- 
torial commissioners  to  seize  the  traveler's  possessions. 

Supporting  his  complaint  by  the  false  assertions  of  his 
own  son,  who  had  been  in  Mexico,  and  who  was  as  wicked 
as  his  father,  he  secured  the  arrest  of  the  unfortunate 
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Don  Estevan.  Late  at  night,  while  descending  from  his 
carnage  at  his  landlord's  door,  the  unsuspecting  traveler 
was  rudely  seized  by  the  officers  of  the  so-called  Holy 
Office,  dragged  through  the  streets,  hurried  beneath  the 


BEHIND  THE  WALLS  OF  THE  PRISON. 


ill-omened  portals  of  its  mysterious  prison  walls,  and 
thrust  into  a  strongly-guarded  cell.  Few  such  prisoners 
as  the  wealthy  Spaniard  ever  came  forth  from  that  house 
of  torture  except  to  suffer  death  at  the  auto-da-fe,  or 
to  toil  their  lives  away  in  the  galleys  with  felons  and 
murderers. 

Fortunately  for  Don  Estevan,  he  had  a  servant  who 
truly  loved  him.  Zamora's  skin  was  jet,  but  his  heart 
throbbed  with  grand  and  lofty  affection.  To  see  his  mas- 
ter thrust  into  the  Inquisition  was  torture,  but  not  a  pa- 
ralysis of  his  energy.  Hopeless,  wild  even,  as  the  task 
seemed,  he,  nevertheless,  resolved  to  rescue  his  master  or 
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die  in  making  the  attempt.     Zamora's  soul  was  evidently 
cast  in  a  heroic  mold. 

Love,  which  begat  this  grand  resolve,  quickened  his 
intellect  and  made  him  prompt  to  act.  Flying  back  from 
the  door  of  the  Inquisition  to  his  master's  late  lodgings, 
he  adroitly  bore  away  a  casket  of  precious  stones  and  a 
portfolio  of  valuable  notes  and  papers.  These  he  car- 
ried at  early  dawn  to  the  French  consulate,  whither  he 
had  on  several  occasions  previously  gone  with  Don  Este- 
van,  and  demanded  a  private  audience  of  the  consul. 

The  Frenchman  listened  with  deep  interest  to  the 
young  man's  story,  promised  him  his  assistance,  and 
asked : — 

"  Do  you  know  any  thing  about  the  reasons  of  Don 
Estevan's  arrest  ?  " 

"  Nothing  in  the  world,"  replied  Zamora  in  trembling 
tones,  and  with  tears  filling  his  eyes  ;  "  nothing,  sir.  He 
is  an  innocent  man.  His  riches  are  his  only  crime.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  inquisitive  landlord  and  his  wicked  son 
have  set  their  hearts  on  getting  some  of  his  property, 
and  for  that  reason  have  denounced  him,  sir." 

"  If  that  be  so  I  will  baffle  at  least  part  of  the  plot," 
replied  the  consul.  "  I  know  that  Estevan  had  part  of 
the  cargo  still  on  board  the  ship  insured  at  Bordeaux.  I 
will  have  it  attached  in  the  interest  of  the  French  under- 
writers, so  that  if  you  succeed  in  getting  Estevan  out  of 
prison  he  will  not  be  utterly  ruined." 

"Ah,"  cried  the  impetuous  Zamora,  throwing  himself 
on  the  consul's  neck,  "  it  was  Heaven  that  guided  my 
steps  to  you !" 

"  But  how  do  you  mean  to  proceed  ? "  asked  the 
consul. 

"  I  know  not,  but  this  good  fortune  is  a  favorable 
omen  of  my  success." 
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"  Consider  the  dangers  you  incur." 

"  They  are  great,  I  am  aware,  sir,  but  I  fear  them 
not." 

"  How  do  you  propose  to  begin?" 

"  I  cannot  tell ;  Providence  will  be  my  guide." 

"  But  if  you  fail,  Zamora  ?" 

"  Then  I  have  nothing  for  which  to  wish  for  life." 

This  noble  spirit  filled  the  generous  Frenchman  with 
admiration.  He  arranged  a  plan  for  receiving  the  young 
man  secretly  at  night,  in  order  to  prevent  suspicion,  and 
allowed  him  to  depart  full  of  hope.  He  then  hurried 
to  Don  Estevan's  lodgings,  where  he  found  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  Inquisition  busy  making  an  inventory. 
Presenting  the  insurance  papers,  he  demanded  that  the 
property  should  be  sequestrated  in  the  interest  of  the  un- 
derwriters at  Bordeaux  until  after  the  trial  of  its  owner. 
He  also  required  that  the  house  should  be  searched  to 
see  if  any  thing  had  been  taken  from  Estevan's  apart- 
ment— a  requirement  which  so  terrified  the  thievish  land- 
lord that  he  promptly  restored  many  valuable  parcels, 
which  he  pretended  to  have  set  aside  for  safe-keeping. 
Every  thing  was  accordingly  sealed  up,  very  much  to  the 
disgust  both  of  the  villainous  landlord  and  the  no  less 
villainous  commissioners,  both  of  whom  began  to  per- 
ceive that  they  were  not  likely  to  profit  much  by  their 
hypocritical  arrest  of  an  innocent  man. 

Zamora,  after  much  anxious  deliberation,  resolved  on 
the  hazardous  step  of  obtaining  access  to  the  interior  of  the 
House  of  Inquisition.  To  serve  his  beloved  master  he 
would  imperil  his  own  life.  His  plan  was  to  pretend  that 
he  was  a  heathen  seeking  Christian  instruction.  Going 
boldly  to  the  Holy  Office,  he  begged  permission  to  see 
the  grand  inquisitor.  Hoping  to  use  him  as  a  witness 
against  his  master,  the  attendants,  after  some  altercation, 
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conducted  him  to  Father  Juan  Maria,  secretary  to  his 
eminence,  the  grand  inquisitor.  The  monk  tried  for 
some  time  to  make  him  accuse  the  prisoner,  his  master, 
of  atheism  or  heresy,  and  would  not  listen  to  his  desire 
for  Christian  instruction,  until  the  shrewd  negro  took  out 
fifty  pieces  of  gold,  spread  the  glittering  coins  on  the 
table,  and  said  entreatingly  :— 

"  These  are  the  savings  of  my  life,  holy  father.  Will 
your  reverence  condescend  to  employ  this  money  in  hav- 
ing masses  said  for  my  salvation  ?" 

The  sight  of  the  coin  made  the  covetous  monk's  eyes 
sparkle.  He  would  take  it,  would  instruct  him,  would  be 
sponsor  for  him,  would  even  employ  him  as  a  servant  in 
the  Holy  Office  as  gardener,  or  as  general  assistant,  or  in 
whatever  way  might  seem  best  after  trial  of  his  capacity. 
And  so  Zamora  was  given  into  the  care  of  the  major- 
domo, 

This  was  a  point  gained,  though  at  the  expense  of 
truth.  Zamora  in  lying  and  making  false  pretenses  had 
"done  evil  that  good  might  come."  We  may  admire  his 
self-devotion,  but  cannot  approve  his  method.  His  next 
step  was,  by  diligence,  attention,  kindness,  flattery,  and 
teachableness,  to  support  his  assumed  character,  and  to 
win  the  confidence  and  regard  of  every  one  connected 
with  the  Inquisition.  This  he  did'for  four  tedious  months, 
until  he  was  generally  liked  and  largely  trusted. 

During  all  this  time  he  could  neither  see  nor  hear 
aught  of  Don  Estevan.  This  discouraged  him.  His  spir- 
its sank,  and  despair  began  to  cast  its  baleful  shadows 
upon  him. 

At  last  light  began  to  da\vn  upon  his  scheme.  He 
was  standing  one  morning  in  a  gallery  with  the  guards, 
when  an  order  was  brought  to  the  alcaid  to  conduct  a 
prisoner  to  the  board  of  the  holy  office.  He  was  about 
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to  retire  when  the  alcaid  invited  him  to  go  with  the 
guards  to  the  upper  floor,  which  was,  he  said,  "  the  quar- 
ter of  the  hidalgos,  or  people  of  quality."  Zamora  readily 
consented,  and  followed  the  soldiers  to  a  chamber  from 
which  they  withdrew  the  bars,  and  then  proceeded  to 
open  its  double  doors.  The  alcaid,  speaking  with  author- 
ity, said  to  the  prisoner : — 

"  You  are  summoned  ! " 

Instantly  Zamora  saw  his  beloved  master  step  forward. 
He  trembled  with  surprise  and  anxiety  lest  he  should  be- 
tray himself.  Estevan  moved  on  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  ground.  Presently  he  looked  up  and  saw  Zamora, 
who  instantly  laid  his  finger  across  his  lips.  Estevan 
quickly  understood  the  sign,  and  walked  forward  without 
betraying  the  least  emotion. 

Zamora  lingered  behind  the  alcaid's  party,  and,  when 
it  disappeared,  glided  back  to  Estevan's  cell,  where  he 
took  full  note  of  the  situation  of  its  barred  window  and 
of  its  height  from  the  ground. 

Two  hours  passed.  The  prisoner  was  marched  back. 
Zamora  and  he  exchanged  friendly  glances  as  they  passed 
each  other.  When  he  stepped  into  his  cell,  Zamora,  with 
his  habitual  readiness  to  assist  the  alcaid,  moved -forward 
and  bolted  the  door.  While  doing  this  he  contrived  to 
pass  his  hand  through  a*  small  wicket  by  which  food  was 
introduced,  and  let  fall  a  little  billet  on  which  he  had 
hastily  penciled  these  words  : — 

"  Courage,  patience,  silence,  attention.  Above  all,  tear 
after  you  read." 

After  leaving  the  gallery  the  alcaid,  who  knew  the 
former  relation  of  Zamora  to  Estevan,  remarked  : — 

"  He  did  not  recognize  you." 

"  That  was  owing  to  his  passing  so  suddenly  from 
darkness  into  light,",  replied  Zamora ;  "  but  what  if  he 
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had?     In  coming  here  I  have  done  my  duty.     Let  him 
do  his." 

The  unsuspecting  alcaid  was  satisfied  with  this  ex- 
planation, and  the  shrewd  Zamora,  inviting  him  forthwith 
to  his  own  chamber,  regaled  him  freely  with  biscuit  and 
wine. 

This  accidental  meeting  of  Estevan  with  his  faithful 
servant,  the  note  especially,  shed  a  gleam  of  hope  upon 
the  prisoner's  almost  despairing  heart.  Of  course,  Zamo- 
ra's  presence  within  those  hateful  walls  was  as  full  of 
mystery  to  him  as  was  his  own  arrest.  That  the  faithful 
fellow  was  there  in  his  interest  he  could  not  doubt.  His 
faith  revived  his  drooping  spirits,  and  he  began  to  look 
forward  to  his  possible  release  from  captivity  with  cheer- 
ful expectation. 

Zamora,  on  his  part,  was  also  much  encouraged.  The 
next  day  he  went  to  work  in  the  inquisition  garden,  to 
which  he  had  free  access  through  the  friendship  of  the 
head  gardener.  By  carefully  counting  the  number  of 
windows  from  the  end  of  the  gallery  wall,  he  finally  fixed 
on  one  which  he  thought  must  belong  to  the  cell  in  which 
Estevan  was  confined.  To  make  sure,  he  busied  himself 
on  a  bed  of  flowers  opposite,  softly  whistling  a  plaintive, 
popular  Mexican  air  as  he  worked.  A  significant  cough 
coming  from  the  window  assured  him  that  his  master  was 
in  that  cell  and  that  he  recognized  his  presence. 

Zamora's  next  step  was  to  offer  his  help  to  the  serv- 
ants whose  duty  it  was  to  supply  the  prisoners  with  their 
daily,  rations.  He  could  readily  do  this  without  exciting 
suspicion,  because  of  his  relation  as  general  assistant  to 
the  major-domo.  Weeks  passed,  however,  before  he  dared 
to  venture  on  further  communication  with  Estevan.  But 
when  the  summer  had  passed  and  the  gloom  of  the  early 
autumnal  evenings  had  filled  the  corridor  at  the  hour  for 
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distributing  the  afternoon  rations,  he  contrived  to  drop  a 
second  billet  within  the  little  wicket.  It  contained  this 
message  :- — 

"  To-morrow,  at  the  same  hour.     Caution  ! " 

The  same  evening  he  secretly  visited  the  consul's 
office,  and  with  his  help  prepared  a  piece  of  bread  resem- 
bling exactly  the  pieces  which  were  served  to  the  prison- 
ers of  the  Inquisition.  Within  this  bit  of  bread  a  file  was 
ingeniously  concealed. 

With  a  trepidation  he  found  it  difficult  to  hide, 
Zamora  the  next  afternoon  entered  the  kitchen  at  the 
hour  for  serving  the  evening  meal.  There  he  quietly  un- 
dertook the  task  of  counting  into  a  basket  a  sufficient 
number  of  pieces  of  bread  to  supply  each  prisoner  with 
one  piece.  He  was  careful,  however,  to  make  the  num- 
ber too  few  by  one.  Then,  taking  the  basket,  he  bore  it 
after  the  servants  into  the  gallery.  There  he  pretended 
to  stumble  and  to  let  a  piece  of  bread  fall,  as  if  by  acci- 
dent, from  the  basket.  While  recovering  from  his  awkward 
movement,  he  slyly  removed  the  piece  containing  the  file 
from  his  person  to  the  basket  The  crisis  of.  his  scheme 
had  now  come,  and  his  anxiety  as  to  his  success  was  inde- 
scribable. With  a  beating  heart  he  passed  the  bits  of 
bread  into  the  little  wickets  of  the  several  cells,  and  finally 
succeeded  in  giving  Estevan  the  piece  which  contained 
the  instrument  destined  to  effect  his  liberation.  So  in- 
tense was  his  emotion  after  accomplishing  this  feat,  that 
on  reaching  the  foot  of  the  stair-way  he  fainted. 

There  was  great  excitement  over  him,  but  he  speedily 
recovered,  and  accounted  for  his  faintness  by  saying  :— 

"  The  day  has  been  very  hot,  and  I  have  been  fasting 
too  much." 

Zamora  chose  the  festival  of  Christmas  as  the  time  for 
attempting  his  master's  liberation.  Accordingly,  on  the 
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afternoon  preceding  Christmas  eve,  he  dropped  a  third 
note  within  the  wicket.  It  read  as  follows:— 

"If  you  are  ready,  leave  some  wine  in  your  bottle  to- 
morrow." 

The  wine  was  left,  and  on  Christmas  eve  the  faithful 
Zamora  delivered  his  fourth  and  last  billet  within  the 
wicket.  On  this  these  words  were  written  : — 

"To-morrow,  between  midnight  and  one  o'clock,  let 
down  the  cord,  and  get  yourself  ready." 

Words  cannot  paint,  one's  imagination  finds  it  difficult 
to  conceive,  the  intense  anxiety  felt  both  by  Don  Estevan 
and  the  faithful  Zamora  during  that  Christmas  day.  Every 
hour  seemed  an  age,  but,  lead-footed  though  they  were, 
the  hours  fled  at  last.  The  eventful  evening  came,  dark 
and  rainy.  The  good  cheer  incident  to  the  great  festival 
was  enjoyed  even  within  the  gloomy  walls  of  the  Holy 
Office,  at  least  by  its  officers,  guards,  and  servants,  to 
whom  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  were  by  no  means  unfamiliar 
Wine  flowed  freely.  The  deep  slumber  of  inebriety  fol- 
lowed. Late  in  the  evening  the  alcaid  went  out  to  visit 
Donna  Jacintha,  his  mistress.  Zamora  accompanied  him 
as  far  as  the  gardener's  house,  with  whom  he  had  pur- 
posely made  an  engagement  to  take  supper,  and  whom 
he  had  taken  care  to  supply  with  abundance  of  strong 
wine. 

The  gardener  and  his  wife  both  loved  wine.  Zamora 
plied  them  with  it  very  freely,  and  by  midnight  they  both 
slept  the  sleep  of  the  drunkard.  This,  then,  was  Zamora's 
hour.  Stealthily  creeping  into  the  garden  behind  the 
house,  he  groped  his  way  to  a  spot  where  he  had  buried 
a  rope  ladder.  After  unearthing  this  he  stole  through  the 
rain  and  darkness  to  a  spot  directly  beneath  his  master's 
cell.  A  soft,  low  whistle  from  his  lips,  the  descent  of  a 
fine,  strong  cord,  which  he  had  previously  conveyed  to  Don 
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Estevan,  the  fastening  of  the  rope  ladder  to  this  cord, 
the  ascent  of  the  ladder,  the  descent  of  the  Spaniard,  were 
all  accomplished  in  a  very  few  minutes.  No  sooner  had 
the  feet  of  the  master  touched  the  ground  than  Zamora 
approached  him.  They  silently  embraced  each  other  with 
a  fondness  that  was  ecstatic.  Then  they  sped  across  the 
garden,  through  its  gate,  of  which  Zamora  had  the  key, 
and  into  the  deserted  street,  along  which  they  ran  rapidly 
in  the  direction  of  the  French  consulate. 

As  they  approached  the  consul's  street  they  paused, 
looked  into  each  other's  faces,  and  embraced  with  a  fervor 
more  resembling  that  of  ardent  lovers  after  long  separa- 
tion, than  that  which  commonly  subsists  between  rich 
white  men  and  their  negro  servants.  But  in  that  hour 
love  was  supreme  in  both  breasts,  and  what  prejudices 
cannot  be  melted  by  love  ? 

Zamora  was  the  first  to  recover  the  speech  which 
deep  feeling  had  stifled  in  both.  "  Come  !"  he  exclaimed  ; 
"thanks  to  the  Father  of  mercies,  we  are  safe  !" 

But  just  then  the  dark  figure  of  a  man  appeared  com- 
ing round  the  corner  of  the  street  they  were  about  to 
enter.  They  started.  It  was  the  alcaid.  They  trembled 
with  apprehension.  Alas  !  how  their  hearts  beat  as  the 
alcaid  said  :— 

"  Is  this  you,  Zamora  ?  And  this  man,  surely  I  know 
his  face  !" 

The  moment  was  critical,  but  the  heroic  Zamora  was 
equal  to  the  perilous  crisis.  Seizing  the  alcaid's  arm,  he 
presented  a  pistol  to  his  breast,  sternly  exclaiming : — 

"  If  you  speak,  death  !  if  you  are  silent,  a  thousand 
francs." 

"  Neither,"  cried  the  alcaid.  "  You  fly,  I  perceive  ;  let 
me  accompany  you  ;  that  is  all  I  wish." 

Zamora  stood  hesitatingly,  and  doubting  whether  the 
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man  was  playing  a  ruse  or  not.  He  did  not  withdraw  his 
pistol,  however,  until  the  alcaid  added  :-*- 

"  Fear  nothing.  I  have  lost  every  thing.  Jacintha 
was  false.  She  is  no  more.  Lisbon  is  now  no  place  for 
me." 

"Come,  then  !"  cried  Zamora,  feeling  confident  that  a 
man  whose  fingers  were  red  with  the  blood  of  his  mur- 
dered mistress,  and  who  needed  a  hiding-place  from  the 
vengeance  of  outraged  law,  was  not  likely  to  betray  them. 
Then,  leading  the^way  through  the  consul's  garden,  he 
speedily  introduced  both  the  alcaid  and  Don  Estevan  to 
the  consul,  whose  national  flag  made  his  house  a  safe  asy- 
lum for  all  but  the  alcaid. 

The  remainder  of  that  eventful  night  was  spent  in 
mutual  explanations,  congratulations,  and  thanksgivings 
to  that  Providence  which  had  protected  the  Spaniard's 
liberty  and  life.  His  gratitude  to  the  consul  was  pro- 
found ;  to  Zamora  it  seemed  boundless.  It  was  difficult 
to  determine  whether  the  latter  or  his  master  was  tin- 
happier  of  the  two. 

The  consul  informed  them  that  the  wretched  landlord 
who  had  caused  Don  Estevan's  arrest  had  died  by  Un- 
hand of  his  profligate  son.  The  parricide  had  fled  to 
France,  committed  fresh  crimes,  and  perished  on  the -scaf- 
fold ;  but  before  dying  he  had  confessed  the  plot  which 
had  led  to  Estevan's  arrest.  The  confession,  duly  authen- 
ticated, was  in  the  consul's  hand.  It  had  been  his  inten- 
tion to  use  it  as  a  means  of  getting  Estevan  out  of  the 
clutches  of  the  Inquisition.  Now  that  he  had  escaped  it 
would  be  useless,  inasmuch  as  the  superiors  of  that  infer- 
nal institution  never  pardoned  any  who  escaped  from  their 
prison-house.  Death  alone  could  expiate  that  offense-. 
Hence  the  consul  advised  his  proteges  to  remain  quiet 
with  him  until  the  rigor  of  a  first  pursuit  was  over,  and 
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then  he  would  secure  them  an  opportunity  to  sail  for 
Spain  or  France  in  a  vessel  which  he  had  already  procured 
for  that  end. 

As  to  the  poor  love-smitten  alcaid,  his  remorse  for  the 
murder  of  his  mistress  speedily  put  an  end  to  his  life.  In 
his  paroxysms  of  agony  he  kept  exclaiming : — 

"  Jacintha,  O  faithless  Jacintha  !  Love,  revenge — O 
revenge  !  If  men  only  knew  the  horrid  remorse  by  which 
it  is  succeeded  !" 

In  this  delirious  state  of  mind  he  tdied,  and  was  pri- 
vately interred  in  the  consular  chapel,  the  inquisitors  and 
the  public  supposing  that  he  had,  after  conniving  at  Este- 
van's  escape,  fled  in  his  company. 

How  to  secure  the  departure  of  Estevan  and  Zamora 
from  Lisbon  was  now  the  great  question.  By  causing  a 
report  to  be  circulated  that  they  had  been  seen  in  the 
mountains  of  Alenteijo,  on  their  way  to  Lagos,  the  consul 
baffled  the  Inquisition.  While  their  efforts  were  being 
turned  in  the  direction  of  the  mountains,  he  caused  his 
friends  to  put  on  his  livery  and  to  ride  behind  his  car- 
riage to  Cascao.  There  the  cutter  of  a  ship,  lying  to  off 
Cape  La  Roca,  took  the  fugitives  on  board.  They  ar- 
rived safely  at  Bordeaux,  where  they  both  settled  in  in- 
separable companionship.  Love  and  gratitude  bound 
them  together  in  bonds  which,  no  hand  but  that  of  death 
could  break. 

Rarely  did  prisoner  ever  escape  from  the  walls  of  the 
Inquisition.  Seldom  has  history  recorded  an  affection  be- 
tween master  and  servant  so  romantic  as  that  of  Zamora's 
for  Don  Estavan.  Indeed,  the  entire  story  wears  an  as- 
pect of  unreality.  Nevertheless,  it  is  taken  from  authen- 
tic records,  and  is  one  of  the  countless  facts  in  human  life 
which  are  stranger  than  fiction. 
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HEROIC   YOUNG  PRINCES. 

PRINCES  are  not  apt  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  their 
personal  friends.  In  the  days  of  chivalry  they  often  did 
heroic  deeds  on  battle-fields.  Their  sense  of  honor  and 
their  political  interests  required  such  perilous  displays  of 
courage.  But  to  sacrifice  themselves  on  the  altar  of 
friendship  is  not,  and  never  was,  their  characteristic  virtue. 
Accustomed  from  the  cradle  to  be  served  by  others,  they 
have  rarely  learned  to  risk  themselves  in  serving  others. 
It  is,  however,  honorable  to  human  nature  that  a  few 
princes  have  been  exceptions  to  their  class,  and  have  lost 
their  lives  in  attempting  to  perform  humane  deeds. 

One  of  these  noble  young  souls  was  Prince  William, 
only  son  of  Henry  I.  of  England.  When  only  eighteen 
years  old  his  royal  father,  at  the  close  of  a  successful  war, 
took  him  to  Normandy,  to  receive  the  homage  of  the 
Norman  barons.  Those  feudal  chiefs  having  duly  hon- 
ored the  prince  as  their  duke,  the  royal  party  went  to 
Barfleur  to  take  ship  for  England. 

At  this  port  a  Norman  mariner,  named  Fitzstephen, 
met  the  king  and  solicited  the  honor  of  conveying  him  to 
England  in  his  vessel,  called  the  "White  Ship."  Said 
this  bold  sailor  to  the  king : — 

"  My  ship  is  new,  sire.  She  is  manned  with  fifty  most 
able  seamen.  My  father  carried  your  majesty's  father 
when  he  sailed  to  the  conquest  of  England.  The  service 
by  which  I  hold  my  estate  is  that  of  providing  for  the 
passage  of  my  sovereign." 

"  Bravely  said,  my  noble  captain,"  replied  King  Henry  ; 
"  But  I  have  already  chosen  my  ship.  Yet  I  will  confide 
my  son  and  my  treasures  to  your  loyal  care." 

Accordingly,  the  prince,  his  brother  Richard,  and  his 
sister  Adela,  with  a  splendid  retinue  of  knights  and  ladies. 
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went  on  board  the  "  White  Ship."  While  waiting  for  the 
tide  this  gay  company  held  a  high  revel  on  the  deck, 
feasting,  and  dancing,  and  making  merry.  With  the 
thoughtlessness  of  revelers,  they  distributed  three  barrels 
of  wine  among  the  crew.  Intoxication  and  riot  followed. 
The  forward  part  of  the  ship  became  a  miniature  bedlam. 
Meantime  the  tide  served.  The  wind  was  fair,  and 
the  king's  ship  set  sail  and  was  speedily  out  at  sea.  After 
waiting  some  time  for  the  sailors  to  get  sober,  the  prince 
gave  Fitzstephen  orders  to  follow  his  father.  The  anchor 
was  weighed.  The  sails  were  unfurled.  The  "  White 
Ship "  glided  from  her  anchorage,  while  the  music  and 
laughter  of  the  noble  revelers  swept  merrily  across  the 
rippling  waves.  But  the  man  at  the  helm  was  still  under 
the  influence  of  the  wine.  The  current  was  strong:,  and 

o' 

the  unguided  ship  suddenly  struck  upon  a' low  ledge  of 
rock.  The  water  rushed  in  with  alarming  rapidity.  The 
gayety  of  the  princely  party  was  instantly  transformed  into 
terror. 

Fitzstephen  ordered  the  long  boat  to  be'lowered,  and, 
with  a  seaman's  skill  and  resolution,  succeeded  in  getting 
the  prince  away  from  the  wreck.  The  boat  headed  for 
the  shore.  The  prince,  at  least,  was  safe.  But  the  wild 
shrieks  of  Adela,  his  sister,  fell  upon  his  ear,  and,  losing 
sight  of  his  own  safety  in  his  desire  to  save  her,  he 
shouted  to  the  sailors  :— 

"  Row  back  to  the  ship  !     Row  back,  for  your  lives  ! " 

The  seamen  obeyed.'  The  boat  returned  to  the  side 
of  the  "  White  Ship."  No  sooner  was  she  within  reach 
of  the  sinking  vessel  than  every  one  who  could  leaped 
into  her.  In  a  moment  she  was  overloaded  and  sunk. 
The  prince  with  all  his  retinue  perished. 

There  was  folly  in  the  prince's  revelry,  but  heroism  in 
his  death.  Had  he  been  supremely  selfish  he  might  have 
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lived  to  IK-  Kin^  <>l   KiiLdand  ;  l>ut,  l»ein^  humane,  h<-  < 

in  the  dawn  ot  his  career.      I  lad  IK-  been  as  wise  and  tem- 
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perate  as  he  was  kind  and  generous-hearted,  not  only  he, 
but  three  hundred  souls,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  forty 
could  boast  of  noble  blood,  would  have  escaped  a  prema- 
ture and  watery  jjrave. 

The  German  emperor,  Rudolph,  had  a  son  named 
Hartmann,  who  also  ennobled  himself  by  dying  in  an  at- 
tempt to  save  others.  He  was  only  nineteen,  was  the 
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idol  of  his  father,  and  of  such  high  reputation  for  princely 
qualities  that  Edward  I.,  King  of  England,  had  taken 
some  steps  toward  a  marriage  between  him  and  his 
daughter,  the  eldest  Princess  of  England.  Young  as  he 
was,  he  had  already  conducted  a  war  with  a  prowess  that 
was  astonishing.  He  had  won  a  peace  for  his  imperial 
father  from  the  rebellious  Philip,  Count  of  Savoy,  and  was 
on  his  way  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  the  proud 
and  delighted  emperor.  A  brilliant  retinue  of  gay  knights 
and  doughty  warriors  attended  him.  At  Brissach  the  tri- 
umphal party  embarked  in  boats  upon  the  castled  Rhine. 
When  near  Rheinau  they  found  the  stream  dotted  with 
numerous  islets.  The  current  ran  swiftly,  caught  the 
prince's  barge,  and,  sweeping  it  against  the  branch  of  a 
tree  which  leaned  over  the  water,  capsized  it  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

The  prince  was  a  strong  swimmer,  and  speedily 
reached  shallow  water.  As  he  was  stepping  ashore,  the 
agonizing  cry  of  one  of  his  companions  fell  on  his  startled 
ear.  Obeying  the  impulses  of  friendship  and  humanity, 
he  rushed  back  into  the  treacherous  waters,  swam  toward 
his  drowning  friend  ;  and,  while  he  was  struggling  to  save 
him,  both  were  swallowed  up  by  the  remorseless  waves. 
This  was  an  act  of  true  heroism — the  heroism  of  humane 
feeling.  The  prince  lost  his  life,  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many a  noble  son,  but  the  world  gained  an  example  of 
self-sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  friendship. 
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A  HEROIC  SCOTCH  FRIAR. 

THE  courage  to  maintain  one's  convictions  in  the  face 
of  opposition  is  far  from  being  universally  possessed,  even 
in  these  days  of  free  thought  and  free  discussion.  In 
times  of  persecution,  when  the  Bible  was  a  chained  book. 


THE  CHAINED  BIBLE. 


-such  courage  often  brought  upon  its  possessor  an  entail 
of  bitter  sufferings,  and  not  unfrequently  of  death. 

During  the  sixteenth  century  Scotland  produced  many 
heroic  souls  who  preferred  death  to  silence  on  the  ques- 
tions at  issue  between  reformers  and  papists.  One  of 
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these  grand  spirits  was  John  Craig,  who  was  educated  at 
St.  Andrews,  Scotland.  After  serving  awhile  as  tutor  in 
the  family  of  Lord  Dacres,  in  England,  he  returned  to  his- 
native  land,  and  entered  the  order  of  the  St.  Dominican 
Friars.  In  his  case  the  cowl  covered  an  active  brain,  and 
a  bold,  though  as  yet  spiritually  unenlightened,  mind. 
Having  given  utterance  to  some  of  his  reflections,  his 
heresy-hunting  brethren,  suspecting  the  soundness  of  his 
faith,  accused,  imprisoned,  and  tried  him  for  holding  he- 
retical opinions.  His  judges,  finding  him  sound  in  the 
faith,  acquitted  him.  But,  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of 
the  narrow-minded  brotherhood  of  friars,  he  left  Scotland, 
and,  after  a  brief  stay  in  England  and  France,  went  to 
Italy,  and  entered  a  Dominican  convent  in  Bologna,  under 
the  patronage  of  Cardinal  Pole. 

Here  his  talents  and  industry  speedily  lifted  him 
above  the  level  of  the  mass  of  the  indolent  brotherhood. 
Honorable  employment  was  given  him.  Ecclesiastical 
distinctions  were  within  his  reach,  when  he  lighted  upon 
a  copy  of  Calvin's  Institutes,  which  was  in  the  library  of 
his  monastery.  The  book  was  to  his  mind  what  the 
touch  of  the  great  Teacher's  fingers  was  to  the  eyes  of 
the  blind  man.  It  so  illuminated  his  understanding  that 
he  saw  the  deformities  of  Romanism  and  the  beauty  of 
the  reformed  faith.  In  fact,  it  made  him  a  Protestant. 

Being  both  an  honest  and  a  warm-hearted  man,  he 
began  to  speak  of  his  new  convictions  to  his  cowled  asso- 
ciates. An  old  Scotch  monk  warned  him,  saying: — 

"  Your  opinions  may  be  correct.  I  am  half-inclined  to 
think  they  are ;  but  you  must  beware,  my  son,  how  you 
speak  of  them  here.  The  distance  between  your  cell  and 
a  dungeon  in  the  Inquisition  is  very  short.  If  you  feel, 
however,  that  you  must  speak,  I  advise  you  to  quit  these 
walls  and  go  to  some  Protestant  country." 
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Evidently  the  old  friar  had  no  spark  of  heroism  in  his 
soul,  hut  his  advice  \\,t,  prudent.  C'r.ti-  acted  upon  it, 
quitted  the  monastery,  and  soon  found  employment  as 
tutor  in  the  family  of  a  Protestant  nobleman  in  the.  neigh- 
borhood. 

But  Craii;-  had  said  enough  to  rouse  the  bloodthirsty 
rulers  of  the  Inquisition.  They  sent  their  familiars  to 
seize  him.  They  carried  him  to  Rome,  thrust  him  into  a 
loathsome  dungeon  for  nine  weary  months,  and  then,  after 
a  pretended  trial,  sentenced  him  to  be  burned,  with  some 
other  equally  noble  confessors  of  Christ's  truth. 

1  lis  persecutors  were  not  to  be  gratified  by  witnessing 
the  spectacle  of  his  burning.  God  had  other  uses  for  his 
servant.  He  was  saved  by  the  death  of  the  reigning  pon- 
tiff, Paul  IV.,  on  the  night  previous  to  the  clay  appointed 
for  his  execution.  It  was  the  custom  on  the  death  of  a 
pope  to  throw  open  the  prisons  of  Rome.  Debtors  and 
others  confined  for  civil  offenses  were  liberated.  Here- 
tics, after  being  taken  outside  the  prison  walls,  were  again 
arrested.  But  that  night  there  was  a  popular  tumult  in 
the  city,  during  which  Craig  and  his  fellow-sufferers  for 
the  truth  contrived  to  escape  from  the  city,  and  to  find  a 
refuge  in  an  inn  at  some  distance  from  Rome. 

But  the  inquisitors  were  not  to  be  thus  balked  of  their 
prey.  They  sent  soldiers  to  act  the  part  of  blood-hounds. 
These  men,  accustomed  to  such  cruel  work,  tracked  the 
escaped  prisoners  to  the  inn,  and  recaptured  them. 

Finding  himself  in  the  clutches  of  the  soldiers,  Craig 
felt  that  the  martyr's  rj^ony  would  surely  be  his  lot.  No 
doubt  he  saw  the  martyr's  crown  suspended  above  the 
stake.  He  was  greatly,  and  no  doubt  agreeably,  surprised, 
however,  when  the  captain  of  the  military  troop  took  him 
aside,  looked  him  very  steadfastly  in  the  face,  and  asked 
him  : — 
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"  Do  you  recollect  relieving  a  poor  wounded  soldier  in 
the  vicinity  of  Bologna  ?" 

In  the  confusion  of  that  excited  moment  Craig  could 
only  reply  : — 

"  I  do  not  recall  any  such  circumstance." 

"  But  I  recollect  it,"  rejoined  the  captain  with  deep 
feeling.  "  I  am  the  man  whom  you  relieved,  and  Provi- 
dence has  now  put  it  in  my  power  to  return  the  kindness 
which  you  showed  to  a  distressed  stranger.  You  are  at 
liberty !  Your  companions  I  must  take  with  me,  but  for 
your  sake  I  will  show  them  every  favor  in  my  power." 

Craig  was  much  astonished  at  this  unexpected  turn  in 
his  affairs.  He  could  scarcely  express  his  thanks  to  the 
grateful  soldier,  who  was  so  much  nobler  than  his  fero- 
cious employers,  and  who  now  gave  him  all  the  money  he 
had  with  him,  with  judicious  directions  how  to  make  his 
escape.  With  a  hopeful  spirit  he  hastened  away  under 
cover  of  the  night,  grateful  to  his  preserver,  and  rejoicing 
in  Him  who  had  inclined  the  soldier  to  make  such  gen- 
erous returns  for  his  forgotten  act  of  benevolence. 

To  avoid  detection  Craig  traveled  by  circuitous  routes 
and  unfrequented  paths,  seeking  to  reach  the  boundaries 
of  Italy.  After  some  days  the  money  given  him  by  the 
grateful  soldier  was  all  spent.  Tired  and  hungry,  he 
knew  not  what  to  do.  Starvation  or  recapture  stared 
him  in  the  face.  In  his  extremity  he  lay  down  on  the 
border  of  a  forest,  in  deep  distress  with  respect  to  his 
future  course.  As  he  lay,  a  rustling  among  some  bushes 
by  the  road-side  arrested  his  attention.  Looking  up,  he 
saw  a  dog  coming  toward  him,  with  what  seemed  to  be  a 
purse  of  money  in  its  mouth. 

"That  dog,"  thought  he,  "has  been  sent  to  me  by  some 
evil-disposed  person,  hidden  in  the  forest,  who  wishes  to 
pick  a  quarrel  with  me." 
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Acting  on  this  impression,  he  endeavored,  by  word  and 
act,  to  drive  the  dog  away.  Strangely  enough,  the  dog 
refused  to  carry  away  its  golden  gift,  but  continued  to 
fawn  upon  him  until  he  took  the  purse  from  its  mouth. 
On  opening  it  he  found  a  sum  of  money  in  it  sufficient 
to  pay  his  expenses  until  he  reached  Vienna.  We  do 
not  wonder  that  Archbishop  Spottiswood  said  of  this  in- 
cident thai  it  "  seemeth  incredible."  Nothing  but  the  ex- 
alted character  of  Craig  led  the  archbishop  to  accept  his 
often  repeated  statement  of  it  as  a  fact  It  was,  in  truth, 
a  marvelous  event,  which  we  can  only  account  for  on  the 
ground  that  "all  things  are  possible"  with  Him  whose 
providence  watches  over  his  people. 

Arriving  at  Vienna,  Craig  did  what  seems  like  a  most 
daring  and  impolitic  act.  He  declared  himself  to  be  a 
Dominican  friar!  He  even  preached  in  presence  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  and  so  won  the  esteem  of  that 
monarch  as  to  be  invited  to  remain  at  his  court.  Of 
course,  the  new  Pope,  Pius  V.,  was  soon  informed  of  his 
daring,  and,  indignant  at  it,  sent  a  messenger  demanding 
his  return  to  Rome  "  as  a  condemned  heretic."  The  em- 
peror would  not  defy  the  Pope  by  keeping  the  heretical 
Dominican  at  Vienna;  neither  would  he  consent  to  sur- 
render the  courageous  preacher  over  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  the  Inquisition.  He  chose  a  middle  course,  and 
sent  Craig  away  with  his  safe-conduct.  Protected  by  this 
imperial  missive,  the  ^wajz-Dominican  reached  Scotland, 
where,  after  a  time,  he  became  the  colleague  of  the  im- 
mortal Knox. 

In  this  position  he  displayed  the  mettle  of  a  true 
Scotch  reformer.  When,  for  example,  he  was  required  by 
the  brutal  Bothwell  to  publish  the  bans  of  marriage  be- 
tween himself  and  the  hapless  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  he 
boldly  refused  to  do  it  without  the  queen's  authority. 
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When  she  had  signed  the  order,  he  boldly  and  publicly 
protested  against  the  marriage  as  unlawful.  Bothwell,  in 
great  rage,  summoned  him  to  appear  before  the  council. 
The  fearless  minister  obeyed  the  summons,  repeated  his 
censures  on  the  proposed  marriage  before  the  savage 
baron,  and  declared  that,  if  compelled  to  publish  the 
bans,  he  would  speak  out  before  the  congregation  still 
more  plainly  than  before.  Bothwell  threatened  to  hang 
him.  But  Craig  kept  his  word,  giving  his  reasons  to  the 
people  why  the  hateful  marriage  should  not  be  allowed. 
None  but  a  man  of  the  loftiest  courage  could  have  acted 
thus ;  and,  although  Bothwell  married  the  queen,  he  dared 
not  fulfill  his  threat  to  hang  Craig. 

One  more  example  of  this  man's  heroism  must  con- 
clude this  paper.  In  1584  an  act  of  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment required  all  ministers  to  subscribe  to  the  king's  su- 
premacy over  both  Church  and  State.  Craig  publicly 
condemned  the  act,  and  was  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  council,  where  he  boldly  pronounced  the  act  to  be  "  re- 
pugnant to  the  Word  of  God." 

Hearing  this,  the  Earl  of  Arran  started  to  his  feet,  and 
said  :— 

"  You  ministers  are  too  pert.  I  would  shave  your 
heads,  pare  your  nails,  cut  your  toes,  and  make  you  an 
example  to  all  who  dare  disobey  the  king's  commands 
and  the  orders  of  the  council.  I  cite  you  to  appear  be- 
fore the  king  at  Falkland  ! " 

Accordingly  Craig  and  his  brethren  appeared  at  Falk- 
land. Craig  was  the  chief  speaker.  The  Earl  of  Arran 
insulted  him  with  rude  speeches.  Craig  coolly  re- 
marked :— 

"  There  have  been  as  great  men  as  your  grace  who 
have  been  set  up  higher,  but  who  have  been  brought 
low." 
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The  earl  foolishly  rejoined,  "  I  shall  make  thcc,  of  a 
false  friar,  a  true  prophet."  Then  sitting  down  on  the 
fearless  minister's  knee  he  added,  with  a  sneer  <»f  con- 
tempt.  "  Now  I  am  humbled  !" 

"  Nay,"  said  Craig  very  solemnly,  "mock  the  servants 
of  God  as  thou  wilt ;  God  will  not  be  mocked,  but  shall 
make  thee  find  it  in  earnest,  when  thou  shalt  be  cast 
down  from  the  high  horse  of  thy  pride,  and  humbled." 

Craig  had  the  courage,  but  the  earl  and  his  friends 
had  the  power.  Hence  they  dismissed  him  from  his  pul- 
pit in  Kdinbur^h  ;  nevertheless  the  people  afterward  se- 
cured his  restoration.  The  speech  he  uttered  to  the  Earl 
of  Arran  at  Falkland  seemed  prophetic  a  few  years  later, 
when  Arran  was  thrown  off  his  horse  with  a  spear  by 
James  Douglass,  killed,  and  his  corpse  exposed  to  dogs 
and  swine  before  it  was  buried  !  Thus  his  miserable  end 
harmonized  marvelously  with  Craig's  prediction. 

Craig's  career  was  as  lengthy  as  it  was  remarkable. 
He  lived  to  be  eighty-eight  years  old,  when  he  passed 
quietly  away  to  his  great  reward.  The  world  has  rarely 
seen  a  man  cast  in  a  more  heroic  mold.  He  had  the 
moral  courage  to  think,  to  speak,  to  act,  to  stand  by  his 
convictions. 


REMARKABLE    PREDICTIONS    OF    PERSECUTED 

MEN. 

IN  times  of  great  excitement,  especially  when  the 
interests  of  religion  are  involved,  strange  incidents  often 
occur.  Men's  minds  are  strained,  like  bent  bows,  to  their 
utmost  tension.  They  watch  the  course  of  public  events 
with  intense  attention,  and  thereby  acquire  marvelous  sa- 
gacity in  forecasting  events.  In  some  instances  their  pre- 
dictions appear  like  prophecies. 
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The  troubles  arising  out  of  the  conflict  of  the  Scotch 
with  the  papist  and  prelatical  hierarchies  gave  prominence 
to  many  heroic  Christian  men,  some  of  whom  made  some 
of  the  most  wonderful  forecasts  of  coming  events  to 
be  found  in  modern  history.  We  will  record  a  few 
of  them  for  the  reader's  entertainment,  if  not  for  his 
profit. 

About  the  second  of  January,  1570,  the  Baron  of  Dun, 
who  was*  both  a  knight  and  a  minister  of  the  gospel, 
entertained  the  Regent  of  Scotland,  the  Earl  of  Murray, 
at  his  castle.  During  the  day  the  regent  and  the  baron 
walked  down  the  castle  hall  and  stopped  at  a  large  win- 
dow which  looked  out  upon  a  beautiful  green.  They  then 
entered  into  a  grave  and  confidential  conversation  upon 
important  questions  of  Church  and  State.  As  the  earl 
was  speaking,  the  baron  suddenly  fixed  his  eyes  intently 
upon  his  face,  while  tears  rolled  copiously  down  his 
cheeks.  He  was  profoundly  affected  by  his  own  impres- 
sions. Presently  he  interrupted  the  regent's  speech,  say- 
ing with  very  deep  emotion  : — 

"  Ah !  woe  is  me,  my  lord,  for  what  I  perceive  is  to 
befall  you  shortly  ;  for  in  a  fortnight's  time  you  will  be 
murdered  ! " 

Two  weeks  later,  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh,  a  man 
who  owed  his  life  to  the  earl's  clemency,  but  whose  wife 
had  been  barbarously  treated  by  one  to  whom  the  earl 
had  given  part  of  his  confiscated  estate,  lay  in  wait  to  kill 
him.  He  sought  revenge  on  the  regent  for  a  wrong  per- 
petrated by  another.  Standing  on  a  feather-bed  at  a  win- 
dow, behind  which  he  had  hung  a  black  cloth  to  conceal 
his  shadow,  this  assassin  watched  for  the  earl's  passage 
through  the  main  street  of  Linlithgow.  At  last  the  great 
man  came  slowly  riding  amid  a  crowd  of  applauding  peo- 
ple. Hamilton  aimed  but  too  well.  The  bullet  from  his 
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\\eapi>:i   .na\e  tin-   r.irl   a  mortal  wound.     The   prediction 
of  the  l>aron  of  Dun  was  fulfilled  ! 

Another  equally  remarkable  case  is  recorded  of  the 
devoted  John  Welch,  son-in-law  of  the  famous  John 
Knox.  During  his  residence  at  Ayr,  Scotland,  t! 
lived  eight  miles  away  a  gentleman  who  opened  his 
grounds  on  Sunday,  that  the  people  might  play  at  the 
football  and  other  noisy  pastimes. 

This  open  profanation  of  the  Lord's  day  was  a  source 
of  grief  to  many  godly  people,  to  the  devout  Welch  espe- 
cially. He  wrote  several  letters  to  the  gentleman,  entreat- 
ing him  to  put  an  end  to  this  great  evil,  but  without  effect. 
At  length  Welch  rode  out  to  his  house,  stopped  before 
his  gate,  and  requested  him  to  come  out.  The.  gentle- 
man did  so.  Welch  then  looked  him  steadily  in  the  face, 
and,  with  the  solemnity  and  force  of  a  prophet,  said  :— 

"  I  have  a  message  from  God  to  you,  sir.  Because 
you  have  slighted  the  advice  heretofore  given  you,  there- 
fore the  Lord  will  cast  you  out  of  your  house,  antl  none 
of  your  posterity  shall  enjoy  it." 

How  the  gentleman  received  this  improbable  predic- 
tion the  chronicler  does  not  inform  us.  Probably  with  a 
sneer,  for  he  was  then  a  prosperous  man  ;  possibly  with 
inward  fear,  for  the  terror  of  the  Lord  is  often  felt  where 
it  is  unacknowledged.  In  the  result,  however,  he  was 
convinced  that  it  is  by  no  means  safe  to  defy  the  Al- 
mighty. From  that  time  forward  his  affairs  became  en- 
tangled. Loss  succeeded  loss,  until,  in  the  end,  he  was 
obliged  to  sell  his  estate.  And  when  he  gave  possession 
to  the  purchaser  he  turned,  sadly  enough,  to  his  afflicted 
household,  ami  said  with  a  sigh  :— 

"Truly,  I  have  found  Mr.  Welch  a  true  prophet." 

A  wonderful  example  of  Welch's  almost  preternatural 

insight  is  also  given  by  Howie.     During  the  prevalence 

V, 
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of  the  plague  in  Scotland  two  men  came  to  Ayr  desiring: 
permission  to  sell  some  goods  contained  in  packs,  which- 
were  borne  upon  the  back  of  their  horse.  The  magis- 
trates hesitated.  There  was  no  case  of  plague  as  yet  in 
Ayr.  The  merchants  produced  a  magistrate's  certificate 
that  the  town  from  whence  they  came  was  also  untouched 
by  the  prevailing  epidemic.  The  case  seemed  clear 
enough,  and  the  authorities  of  Ayr  were  inclined  to  au- 
thorize the  men  to  open  their  packs  and  offer  their  goods 
for  sale.  Still,  after  deliberating  awhile,  they  said  :— 

"  We  will  do  nothing  without  our  minister's  advice." 

Mr.  Welch  was  called.  The  case  was  stated  to  him,, 
and  his  opinion  asked.  He  replied: — 

"  I  doubt." 

Then,  taking  off  his  hat,  he  lifted  his  eyes  toward 
heaven,  and  stood  awhile  in  silent  prayer.  Presently  he 
ceased  praying,  turned  to  the  magistrates,  and  said  with 
great  positiveness : — 

"  Ypu  had  better  send  these  travelers  away.  The 
plague  is  in  their  packs!" 

Deferring  to  his  godly  judgment,  the  magistrates  bade 
the  merchants  to  quit  Ayr  directly.  With  much  reluc- 
tance the  men  obeyed,  and  went  to  Cumnock,  twenty 
miles  distant.  There  they  sold  their  goods.  The  plague 
was  indeed  in  their  packs,  for  their  contents,  scattered 
widely  among  the  people,  spread  the  deadly  infection 
until  there  were  scarcely  enough  living  men  left  in  Cum- 
nock to  bury  the  dead !  No  wonder  the  people  looked 
upon  Welch  as  an  oracle. 

We  will  give  one  more  example  of  this  man's  marvel- 
ous anticipation  of  a  coming  event.  While  he  was  held 
a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  previous  to  his  ban- 
ishment from  the  kingdom,  he  one  evening  addressed  a 
company  of  persons  present  with  him  at  supper.  His- 
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words  were  listened  to  with  grave  attention  by  all,  except 
a  gay  young  libertine,  who  showed  both  his  impiety  and 
ill-breeding  by  laughing  aloud,  by  rude  mockery,  and  by 
making  wry  faces.  Presently  Welch  broke  the  thread  of 
his  discourse,  saying  very  abruptly : — 

"  Be  silent,  and  behold  the  work  of  the  Lord  upon  that 
profane  mocker!" 

Every  eye  was  accordingly  turned  upon  the  young 
gentleman,  and  every  heart  terrified  as  he  immediately 
fell  to  the  floor,  and  died  beneath  the  table ! 

Alexander  Peden  was  another  pious  Scotch  minister, 
of  whom  many  remarkable  things  are  related.  Among 
them  is  the  case  of  a  girl,  which,  in  its  result,  resembles 
that  of  the  young  gent  just  mentioned.  It  happened 
while  Mr.  Peden  was  a  prisoner  for  Jesus'  sake  at  an 
island  prison,  called  the  Bess.  While  there  he  was  hold- 
ing a  Sabbath  service  in  his  chamber,  when  a  bold  young 
girl,  only  fourteen  years  old,  planted  herself  outside  the 
door,  mocking  him  with  rude  words  and  loud  laughter. 
Looking  toward  the  open  door,  he  said  to  the  daring 
girl  :— 

11  Poor  thing,  thou  laughest  and  mockest  at  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  but  ere  long  God  shall  write  such  a  sudden 
and  surprising  judgment  on  thee  that  thou  shall  stay  thy 
laughing." 

Strange  to  relate,  as  that  willful  girl  was  walking  on 
the  cliff  not  long  after,  a  violent  blast  of  wind  swept  her 
off  into  the  sea,  and  she  was  lost !" 

In  1678  Mr.  Peden  was  sentenced,  with  sixty  other 
heroic  souls,  to  perpetual  banishment  from  their  native 
land.  Their  destination  was  the  then  colony  of  Vir- 
ginia, from  which  they  were  forbidden  to  return  on  pain 
of  death.  On  this  sentence  Peden  remarked  to  his 
friends : — 
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"  The  ship  is  not  yet  built  which  shall  take  me  and 
these  prisoners  to  Virginia  or  any  other  plantation  in 
America." 

After  being-  put  on  shipboard  at  Leith,  his  fellow- 
prisoners  were  alarmed  by  a  report  that  they  were  to 
have  thumbkins  put  on  them,  to  keep  them  in  order  while 
on  their  voyage  to  London.  Hearing  this,  Mr.  Peden 
went  among  them,  in  the  spirit  of  Paul  the  apostle,  and 
said  very  confidently  :— 

"  Why  are  you  so  discouraged  ?  You  need  not  fear. 
There  will  neither  thumbkins  nor  bootkins  come  here. 
Lift  up  your  hearts,  for  the  day  of  your  redemption  draw- 
eth  near.  If  we  once  arrive  at  London  we  shall  all  be  set 
at  liberty." 

His  companions,  not  having  perfect  faith  in  his  pre- 
dictions, proposed  while  on  the  voyage  to  seize  the  ship, 
and  make  their  escape.  When  they  asked  his  co-opera- 
tion, he  responded : — 

"  Let  it  alone.  The  Lord  will  set  us  at  liberty  in  a 
way  more  conducive  to  his  own  glory  and  to  our  safety." 

Accepting  this  prudent  counsel,  they  remained  quiet. 
The  vessel  reached  London.  The  captain,  as  directed  by 
the  Scotch  authorities,  gave  them  into  the  hands  of  the 
ship-master  who  was  to  take  them  to  Virginia,  malicious- 
ly representing  them  as  thieves  and  robbers.  But  when 
the  American  skipper  found  that,  instead  of  being  crim- 
inals, they  were  good  Christians,  banished  for  holding 
Presbyterian  principles,  he  refused  to  take  them  on  board 
his  ship.  The  Leith  captain,  unwilling  to  pay  the  ex- 
pense of  keeping  them  longer,  let  them  go.  Some  said 
he  was  persuaded  to  this  by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  a  liberal- 
minded  English  nobleman.  But  however  it  was  brought 
about,  they  were  liberated,  and  Mr.  Peden's  remarkable 
prediction  was  thus  fully  verified. 
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The  twenty-second  of  June,  1679,  was  a  sad  day  in 
the  history  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters.  It  witnessed 
their  defeat  at  Bothwell  by  the  savage  Claverhouse  and 
his  fierce  dragoons.  They  fought  bravely,  heroically,  but 
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were  outnumbered  and  slain  by  thousands.  Peden  was 
near  the  border  that  day,  forty  miles  distant  from  Both- 
well.  It  was  the  Sabbath,  and  at  midday  his  friends  said 
to  him  :— 

"  Sir,  the  people  are  waiting  for  the  sermon." 
With  a  profoundly  solemn,  sorrowful  air  and  voice  he 
replied:  "Let  the  people  go  to  their  prayers:  for  m<     I 
neither  can,  nor  will  I,  preach  any  this  day,  for  our  friends 
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are  fallen  and  fled  before  the  enemy  at  Bothwell,  and  they 
are  hashing  and  hagging  them  down,  and  their  blood  is 
running  like  water." 

Had  the  fight  at  Bothwell  been  fought  with  artillery, 
Mr.  Peden's  words  might  have  been  explained  on  the 
ground  of  a  keen  sense  of  hearing ;  but  it  was  a  contest 
waged  with  musket  and  sword,  spear  and  saber.  Its 
sounds  could  not  have  been  heard  forty  miles  off.  His 
perception  of  it  must  have  been  purely  mental.  But 
whether  his  impressions  were  derived  from  the  departing 
spirits  of  his  slain  brethren,  or  from  the  divine  One,  who 
can  tell  ? 

He  was  in  Ireland  at  one  time,  hiding  in  the  house  of 
one  John  Sloan.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  he  was 
sitting  by  the  fireside  talking  about  Jesus  to  some  inquir- 
ing people  who  had  come  to  see  him  ;  suddenly  he  sprang 
to  his  feet,  and,  turning  toward  the  master  of  the  house, 
said : — 

"  Flee  off,  Sandy,  and  hide  yourself,  for  Colonel 

is  coming  to  apprehend  you,  and  " — addressing  the  people 
— "  I  advise  you  all  to  do  the  like,  for  they  will  be  here 
within  an  hour." 

The  inmates  of  the  house  fled  into  hiding-places. 
Mr.  Peden  concealed  himself  beneath  a  thorn-bush.  The 
colonel  came,  as  predicted,  searched  the  building  with  its 
surroundings,  but  missed  his  prey.  When  all  was  quiet 
again,  the  people  returned,  as  did  Mr.  Peden,  who,  address- 
ing the  head  of  the  household,  said  : — 

"  And  has  this  colonel  given  poor  Sandy  and  the  other 
poor  things  such  a  fright !  For  this  night's  work  God 
shall  give  him  such  a  blow  within  a  few  days  as  all  the 
physicians  on  earth  shall  not  be  able  to  cure." 

A  singular  prediction,  truly !  Nevertheless,  it  met 
with  an  equally  singular  fulfillment  very  shortly  after. 
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The  persecuting  colonel  was  seized,  like  Herod  of  old, 
with  :i  orange  disease.  Vermin  issued  from  the  pores  of 
his  body.  Such  a  nauseous  odor  proceeded  from  his  per- 
son that  none  could  enter  his  chamber.  He  died  alone 
and  in  great  misery ! 

Many  wonderful  answers  to  prayer  were  vouchsafed 
to  this  man  of  God.  We  give  one  example : — 

He  was  leaving  Ireland,  with  twenty  other  Scotch  ref- 
ugees. Soon  after  sailing  their  vessel  was  becalmed,  and 
in  danger  of  being  pursued  by  their  persecutors.  Gather- 
ing his  fellow-sufferers  around  him  on  the  deck,  he  offered 
a  long  and  earnest  prayer.  As  he  was  closing  his  suppli- 
cation, he  waved  his  hand  toward  the  west,  from  whence 
the  desired  wind  must  come,  and  said  : — 

"  Lord,  give  us  a  loof-full  of  wind  !  Fill  the  sails,  Lord, 
and  give  us  a  fresh  gale.  Let  us  have  a  swift  and  safe 
passage  over  to  the  bleeding  land,  come  of  us  what  will ! " 

The  words  had  scarcely  left  his  lips  before  the  empty 
sails,  which  had  been  flapping  idly  against  the  mast,  be- 
gan to  fill.  The  breeze  sprang  up  fresh  and  fair.  The 
vessel  sped  rapidly  across  the  rippling  deep,  and  reached 
her  destined  Scottish  harbor  in  safety.  Skeptics  will  call 
this  a  coincidence :  Peden  accepted  it  as  an  answer  to 
his  prayer.  We  prefer  Peden's  theory. 

Mr.  Peden,  in  popular  belief,  was  a  modern  prophet 
No  doubt  he,  like  Welch  and  the  Baron  of  Dun,  was  a 
very  remarkable  man  in  many  respects.  In  spirituality, 
in  rare  spiritual  insight,  in  ability  to  forecast  coming 
events,  he  had  few,  if  any,  equals.  We  are  not  prepared, 
however,  to  admit  that  either  he,  or  Welch,  or  Dun  was 
a  prophet.  We  have  not  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  their  predictions,  which  were  certainly  very  extraor- 
dinary. If  we  had,  we  should  probably  see  that  their 
apparent  prophecies  could  be  accounted  for  by  their  nat- 
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ural  sagacity,  intensified  by  their  exalted  spirituality,  their 
knowledge  of  men,  and  their  close  observation  of  pass- 
ing events.  The  age  of  prophecy  proper  closed  when 
the  last  apostle  died. 


GRANDLY  HEROIC  DEATH  OF  A  SPANISH  KNIGHT. 

THE  story  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Moors  in  Spain  is. 
one  of  the  most  romantic  in  modern  history.  It  abounds 
in  incidents  at  once  tragic  and  heroic.  Among  these  few 
are  more  thrilling  than  the  record  of  a  fight  in  the  Red 
Sierra  which  occurred  in  1501,  and  resulted  in  a  disas- 
trous defeat  of  the  Spanish  and  the  grandly  heroic  death 
of  a  distinguished  knight,  named  Don  Alonso  de  Aguilar. 

The  Red  Sierra  was  occupied  by  a  tribe  of  warlike 
African  Moors  who  had  reluctantly  submitted  to  Spanish 
rule  after  the  conquest  of  Granada.  The  abjuration  of 
the  Mohammedan  faith  by  large  numbers  of  conquered 
Moors  finally  so  wrought  upon  their  Arab  natures  that 
they  rose  in  insurrection.  A  large  Spanish  force  marched 
from  Seville  to  subdue  and  punish  them. 

Don  Alonso  commanded  the  van  of  this  army.  He 
encamped  his  troops  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  in  which 
the  Moors  had  gathered,  and  upon  the  slopes  of  which 
some  of  them  soon  began  to  show  themselves.  The 
sight  of  their  enemies  kindled  the  passions  of  the  Span- 
ish soldiers,  and  a  small  body,  acting  without  orders, 
seized  a  banner,  rushed  across  the  waters  of  the  Rio 
Verdi,  and,  madly  ascending  the  mountain,  brought  on  a 
somewhat  serious  fight. 

Seeing  that  his  enthusiastic  troops  were  likely  to  be 
overpowered,  Don  Alonso,  though  sharply  blaming  their 
rashness,  felt  compelled  to  march  to  their  support.  He 
was  followed  by  the  central  division  of  the  army.  The 
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Moors  fell   back,  fighting  as   they  retired   uj>  the   ru^ 
sleeps  of  the  Sierra,  until  they  led  their  Spanish  foes  into> 
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a.  small  plain  which  was  surrounded  by  a  natural  rampart 
of  rocks.  Within  this  fastness  the  Spaniards  saw  the 
collected  treasures  of  the  Moors,  together  with  their  wives 
and  children.  The  latter  fled,  terrified  and  screaming, 
farther  up  the  Sierra.  The  treasure  tempted  the  troops 
to  break  their  ranks  and  to  disperse  themselves  over  the 
plain,  each  man  seeking  to  secure  a  share  of  the  precious 
plunder. 

In  vain  did  the  cautious  Alonso  strive  to  hold  them 
together.  He  warned  them  of  their  danger,  he  com- 
manded them  to  return  to  their  standards,  he  even  tried 
to  force  them  into  their  ranks.  Vain  attempts!  Their 
rapacity  was  stronger  than  their  fears,  greater  than  their 
discretion,  or  the  nower  of  military  discipline. 
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The  wily  Moors  suffered  them  to  collect  their  plunder 
unmolested  until  the  shadows  of  the  evening  deepened 
on  the  mountain.  Then,  with  eyes  which  flashed  revenge, 
and  steps  stealthy  as  those  of  wild  beasts,  they  crept 
through  the  passes  of  the  rocks,  and  made  ready  for  a 
deadly  onset  upon  the  now  unguarded  invaders  of  their 
mountain  home.  At  the  moment  of  their  advance  a  cask 
of  powder  exploded  by  accident  and  lighted  up  the  little 
plain,  revealing  the  disordered  condition  of  the  Spanish 
soldiers  to  the  Moors,  and  showing  the  latter  to  the  Span- 
iards, "gliding  like  so  many  demons  of  darkness  through 
•every  crevice  and  avenue  of  the  inclosure,  in  the  act  of 
springing  on  their  devoted  victims."  This  appalling  spec- 
tacle lasted  only  for  a  moment,  but  it  was  instantly  suc- 
ceeded by  the  fierce  yells  and  battle-cries  of  the  avenging 
Moors.  Unprepared  for  a  contest,  the  Spaniards  became 
panic-stricken,  and  fled  in  dire  confusion.  Moorish  cim- 
eters  cut  them  down  without  pity,  and  stout  Moorish  arms 
hurled  them  over  the  precipices  into  fathomless  gulfs  of 
death  below.  It  was  an  hour  of  deadly  Moorish  re- 
venge. 

Some  of  the  troops  succeeded  in  reaching  a  lower 
plateau,  where  one  of  their  commanders  sought  to  halt 
and  rally  them.  But  Alonso  sternly  refused  to  retreat. 
With  true  Castilian  pride  he  asked : — 

"  When  was  the  banner  of  Aguilar  ever  known  to  fly 
from  the  field  ? " 

Beside  him  stood  the  youthful  heir  of  his  house,  Don 
Pedro  de  Cordova,  fighting  bravely.  A  stone  wounded 
the  young  man's  head ;  a  javelin  pierced  his  leg.  Forced 
to  kneel  on  one  knee,  he  still  defended  himself  desperate- 
ly. His  father,  though  admiring  his  chivalric  courage, 
was  desirous  of  saving  his  life.  He  entreated  him,  say- 
ing tenderly :— 
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"  Let  not  the  hopes  of  our  house  be  crushed  at  a  sin- 
gle blow.  Go,  my  son,  live  as  becomes  a  Christian  knight, 
live  and  cherish  your  desolate  mother." 

Animated  by  true  Castilian  pluck,  the  young  man  re- 
fused to  quit  his  father's  side.  But  his  attendants  finally 
removed  him  by  force,  and  bore  him  in  their  arms  to  the 
plain  below,  where  Count  Urana  was  rallying  the  fugitive 
Spanish  soldiers. 

Don  Alonso  remained  on  the  fatal  field,  fighting  with 
unabated  spirit.  When  his  brave  cavaliers  were  all  cut 
down  around  him  he  planted  himself  against  a  rock  which 
stood  in  the  middle  of  that  crimsoned  plain,  and,  though 
growing  weak  from  loss  of  blood,  fought  his  foes  "  like  a 
lion  at  bay."  Here  a  gigantic  Moor  assailed  him.  The 
combat  was  fierce  .and  deadly,  between  them.  At  last, 
finding  that  the  sword  of  the  Moor  had  cut  its  way  to 
his  breast,  through  his  unlaced  corslet,  and  that  his  head 
was  bleeding,  the  knight  grappled  his  tawny  foe.  In  the 
struggle  both  combatants  fell  to  the  ground,  the  Moor 
uppermost.  The  knight  rallied  his  sinking  powers,  and 
proudly  exclaimed,  as  if  to  intimidate  his  enemy  : — 

"  I  am  Alonso  de  Aguilar !" 

"And  I  am  the  Feri  de  Ben  Estepar!"  replied  the 
Moor,  whose  daring  and  vengeful  deeds  had  for  many 
years  made  his  name  a  terror  to  the  Christians  in 
Grenada. 

This  response  filled  the  soul  of  the  dying  knight  with 
the  fierce  energy  of  a  man  eager  to  destroy  a  most  hate- 
ful enemy  of  his  religion  and  country.  Seizing  the  Moor 
with  a  death-like  grip,  he  strove  to  strike  a  mortal  blow. 
But  the  hand  of  death  had  already  touched  the  unyield- 
ing knight.  His  sword  fell  from  his  powerless  hand,  and 
the  dagger  of  his  adversary  opened  a  passage  for  his  un- 
conquered  soul  to  escape  and  flee  to  the  bar  of  Him  who 
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weighs  the  deeds  of  both  Moor  and  Christian  in  an  im- 
partial balance. 

That  was  a  sad  night  for  the  soldiers  of  Spain.  The 
roll  of  its  dead  was  a  long  one,  and  it  was  "graced  with 
the  names  of  the  best  and  bravest  of  the  Christian  knight- 
hood." They  had  their  revenge,  howTever,  at  no  distant 
day,  when  the  submission  of  those  brave  Moors  was  fol- 
lowed by  their  expatriation  or  enforced  baptism.  Alas  ! 
for  the  record  of  Spanish  Christianity  !  It  is  romantic, 
very,  but  it  is  written  in  blood.  But  for  that  blood  the 
religion  of  Jesus  is  not  responsible.  It  stands  charged  to 
the  dark  account  of  antichrist — of  that  scarlet-clad  hier- 
archy which  Christ  shall  yet  destroy  with  the  breath  of 
his  mouth. 


KNIG-HTS   TEMPLARS. 

THE  age  of  chivalry  to  the  modern  reader  is  still  the 
age  of  romance.  There  is  a  charm  in  its  legends  which 
fascinates  his  imagination.  The  mailed  and  plumed 
knight,  the  steel-clad,  fiery  charger,  the  silken  pennon, 
the  slender  page,  bound  to  his  master  by  the  strong  ties 
of  honor,  interest,  and  ambition,  the  tilt  and  tournament, 
with  its  gay  array  of  courage  and  beauty,  and  the  field  of 
battle,  with  its  imposing  rush  of  horsemen  and  its  grand 
displays  of  personal  heroism,  are  the  images  conjured  up 
by  that  phrase,  and  made  to  pass  before  his  mind  with  a 
fascination  possessed  by  no  other  historic  pictures. 

Brilliant  illusion  !  Like  the  tinseled  glory  of  the  the- 
atrical stage,  its  splendor  largely  depends  on  our  distance 
from  its  enchantments.  Closely  viewed,  the  chivalric  age 
was  one  of  tyranny,  injustice,  suffering,  and  public  misery. 
The  mass  of  its  people  were  degraded,  poor,  serf-like  in 
condition  and  spirit.  Popular  liberty  was  scarcely  dreamed 
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of,  much  less  understood  and  po  I  he  \><><>r  tnil«-d 

for  the  benefit  of  their  feudal  lords  without  hope  of  im- 
provement in  their  own  condition.     Their  nobles  reaped 
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the  fruit  of  their  vassals'  labor,  and  spent  it  in  building 
impregnable  castles,  in  maintaining  hosts  of  retainers,  in 
keeping  up  a  species  of  barbaric  splendor,  in  making  \var 
on  each  other,  and  in  curtailing,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
power  of  their  kings  and  emperors. 

No  doubt  there  was  much   that  was   really  pleasant 
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and  delightful  about  the  lives  of  knights  and  squires  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  but  it  was  pleasure  of  a  low  order — 
physical  and  rude,  not  intellectual  and  refined.  The 
youth  whose  ancestral  blood  gave  him  the  right  to  claim 
the  knightly  spurs  was  not  as  carefully  taught  to  read,  if 
taught  letters  at  all,  as  he  was  to  ride,  to  endure  fatigue, 
to  carry  his  leader's  lance,  and  to  develop  his  physical 
strength.  It  was  his  highest  duty  to  attend  the  person 
of  his  lord,  whom  he  was  bound  to  serve  with  unswerving 
fidelity.  When  twenty-one  he  was  made  a  knight  with 
solemn  religious  ceremonies.  After  fasting,  praying,  and 
taking  the  sacrament,  he  received  from  the  hands  of  some 
illustrious  knight  or  noble  the  spurs,  breastplate,  and 
gauntlets.  Then,  as  he  kneeled,  a  knight,  sometimes  a 
king  or  prince,  gave  him  three  gentle  blows  across  the 
shoulders  with  a  naked  sword.  Next  he  was  required  to 
swear  that  he  would  speak  the  truth,  defend  the  laws,  and 
fight  for  widows,  orphans,  persecuted  innocence,  and  re- 
ligion ;  but  against  all  unbelievers.  Finally,  the  helmet, 
shield,  lance,  and  sword  were  given  him.  He  was  then  a 
knight,  sworn  to  follow  honor,  "  which  henceforth  shone 
before  him  like  a  brilliant  star." 

There  can  be  no  question  that  at  its  inception  the 
institution  of  knighthood  was  a  benefit  to  the  disordered 
nations  of  Europe.  It  taught  many  of  the  nobility  to  re- 
spect moral  principles  and  to  repress  some  of  the  dis- 
orders of  society  by  means  of  their  good  swords  and 
lances.  But,  like  all  human  organizations  not  deeply 
founded  on  pure  religious  experience,  it  speedily  degener- 
ated, and  knights  became  as  selfish  and  tyrannical  as 
other  men. 

The  "Knights  Templars"  sprang  up  during  the  cru- 
sades. Their  founders  were  nine  valiant  knights  who 
solemnly  swore  to  consecrate  their  lives  to  the  defense  of 
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the  Christian  faith  for  the  sake  of  the  love  of  Christ. 
They  took  a  vow  of  chastity  and  poverty.  They  prom- 
ised, if  attacked  singly 
by  three  infidels  at 
once,  to  die  rather  than 
retreat,  and  never  to 
surrender  a  wall  or  a 
foot  of  land.  King 
Baldwin  II.  assigned 
them  a  part  of  his  own 
palace  near  the  Church 
of  the  Temple  at  Je- 
rusalem. Hence  they 
called  themselves  "  Sol- 
diers of  the  Temple," 
or  Knights  Templar, 

During  nine  years 
the  founders  of  this  or- 
der kept  their  vow  of  poverty  so  faithfully  that  at  one 
time  two  of  them  had 
but  one  war-horse  be- 
tween them.  Pope  Hon- 
orius  approved  them, and 
"  appointed  a  white  man- 
tle— to  which  Eugenius 
added  a  red  cross  on  the 
breast" — to  be  their. dis- 
tinguishing dress.  Their 
banner  was  of  cloth, 
striped  white  and  black, 
with  a  cross  and  the  in- 
scription in  Latin,  "  Not 
unto  us,  O  Lord,  but  un- 
to thy  name  be  the  glory." 


KNIGHTS  TEMPLAR  AND   HOSPITALER. 
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These  knights  did  good  service  in  the  crusading 
armies.  Their  banner  always  floated  where  the  shock  of 
battle  was  fiercest.  They  speedily  acquired  a  wide-spread 
fame.  Their  numbers  multiplied  rapidly.  Nine  thousand 
commanderies  were  finally  formed,  spreading  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Antioch,  Tripoli,  Cyprus,  Portugal,  Spain,  En- 
gland, France,  Italy,  and,  in  short,  all  over  Europe.  With 
reputation  came  riches  also,  notwithstanding  their  vow  of 
poverty.  Kings  poured  their  wealth  into  the  treasury 
of  the  order,  until  the  annual  income  from  its  estates 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twelve  millions  of  francs. 

With  wealth  came  corruption.  After  they  and  their 
fellow-crusaders  were  driven  from  Palestine  by  the  Sara- 
cens, they  became  idle  and  proud.  The  lion-hearted 
Richard  of  England  said  on  his  death  bed,  "  I  leave  ava- 
rice to  the  Cistercian  monks,  luxuriousness  to  the  begging 
friars,  and  pride  to  the  Templars"  To  Henry  III.  of  En- 
gland they  arrogantly  said  :  "  You  shall  be  king  as  long 
as  you  are  just." 

By  their  audacity  this  order  finally  offended  kings ; 
their  numbers  became  a  cause  of  fear  to  crowned  heads,' 
and  their  immense  wealth  tempted  greedy  monarchs  with 
empty  coffers  to  attempt  their  spoliation.  Moreover, 
their  ecclesiastical  policy  and  religious  belief  had  grad- 
ually undergone  serious  changes.  At  first  they  had  been 
friendly  to  the  papacy  and  orthodox  in  faith ;  but  their 
familiarity  with  Oriental  ideas  and  symbols  had  perverted 
their  religious  views,  and  made  them  hostile  to  the  Roman 
hierarchy.  Gnostic  and  Manichsean  philosophy  occupied 
their  thoughts  and  shaped  their  opinions.  They  symbol- 
ized their  new  faith  and  aims  by  the  image  of  a  man  fwith 
two,  and  sometimes  three,  heads  and  long  white  beards, 
-which  they  named  Baphomet.  What  this  mysterious 
name  signified  is  uncertain.  The  most  probable  opinion 
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is,  that  the  two-headed  image  represented  the  Pope  and 
Mohammed  ;  and  that  its  name  was  formed  by  cutting  off 
the  first  two  letters  of  Mahomet,  and  prefixing  to  hornet 
the  letters  Bab  or  Pap,  the  first  syllable  of  Pape  or  Pope ; 
the  combination  gave  Baphomet,  and,  with  the  image, 
expressed  their  hostility  both  to  the  Pope  and  Moham- 
medanism. Besides  adopting  this  mysterious  symbol, 
they  called  every  initiated  knight  "  a  friend  of  God,  who 
could  speak  with  God  if  he  chose."  This  was  equivalent 
to  a  rejection  of  the  papal  doctrine  of  priestly  mediation. 
Hence  one  is  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  order  fell 
under  the  papal  ban.  Popes  curse  every  thing  which  they 
cannot  control. 

Their  secret  initiation  ceremonies  were  also  of  a  char- 
acter to  increase  the  growing  suspicion  of  their  heretical 
character.  At  the  dead  of  night,  in  their  own  chapel,  in 
presence  of  the  chapter  only,  they  put  the  neophyte 
through  a  singular  course  of  treatment.  When  intro- 
duced, he  was  first  required  to  act  the  part  of  Peter  deny- 
ing his  Lord,  sometimes  by  spitting  on  the  cross.  The 
brethren  then  pretended  to  restore  this  mock  renegade, 
and  to  "  raise  him  all  the  higher  the  greater  his  fall  had 
been."  It  was,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  symbolic  miracle  play, 
such  as  subsequently  became  wonderfully  popular  in  the 
papal  Church. 

But  when  Popes  scented  the  hostility  of  the  order  to 
the  claims  of  the  Church,  they  joined  with  jealous  and 
greedy  kings  in  a  deadly  crusade  against  it.  Philip  the 
Fair,  of  France,  eager  to  seize  what  he  might  of  its  enor- 
mous wealth,  began  the  conflict  by  publishing  all  sorts  of 
libels  against  its  members.  They  were  represented  as 
heretics,  schismatics,  impious  criminals,  dangerous  alike 
to  the  State,  the  Church,  and  to  social  order.  Philip  in- 
duced Pope  Clement  V.  to  join  him  in  crushing  out  the 
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order.  With  a  duplicity  characteristic  of  the  incumbents- 
of  the  papal  chair,  Clement  requested  the  Grand  Master,. 
James  de  Molay,  to  quit  Cyprus  and  to  visit  Paris  for  the 
ostensible  object  of  consulting  with  the  equally  false 

Philip   on    measures    for    the    re- 
covery  of  the   Holy   Land.      By 
this  dastardly  trick  he  placed  De 
Molay   within    reach    of    Philip's 
power.     Unsuspicious  of  dan- 
ger, the   Grand    Master,    ac- 
companied   with    sixty 
Templars,  appeared  in 
Paris,  bringing  with  him 
150,000  gold  florins  and 
so   much  silver  that   it 
required  twelve  horses, 
to  convey  the  precious 
treasure   into  the  tem- 
ple. 

Philip    received   the 

Grand  Master  with  public  demonstrations  both  of  respect 
and  affection.  He  carried  his  hypocrisy  so  far  as  to  in- 
vite him  to  become  godfather  to  one  of  his  sons,  and  pall- 
bearer at  the  funeral  of  his  sister-in-law.  While  thus 
studiously  lulling  all  suspicion  of  his  real  purpose,  he  was 
issuing  orders  to  his  minions  in  the  provinces  for  the 
seizure  of  every  Templar,  with  their  houses  and  effects, 
throughout  all  France.  The  day  after  De  Molay  ap- 
peared as  pall-bearer,  he,  with  his  suite,  was  arrested  and 
held  a  close  prisoner  by  Philip's  soldiers. 

Then  followed  a  most  cruel  and  scandalous  persecu- 
tion of  those  brave  knights.  They  were  accused  of  sor- 
cery, of  roasting  little  children,  of  worshiping  the  devil, 
of  burning  the  bodies  of  dead  Templars,  and  then  eating 
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their  ashes  with  their  food,  and,  in  short,  of  every  unnat- 
ural crime  that  the  most  corrupt  imagination  could  in- 
vent. To  compel  confessions,  the  doomed  Templars  were 
put  to  the  torture.  Hundreds  of  them  died,  denying  the 
accusations  of  their  perjured  foes.  A  few,  made  insane 
by  their  sufferings,  confessed  whatever  their  tormentors 
wished.  Many  committed  suicide  in  prison.  Fifty-nine 
brave  spirits  were  led  at  one  time  back  of  the  nunnery  of 
St  Antoine,  where  as  many  stakes  had  been  driven  into 
the  ground.  Fagots  in  abundance  were  also  lying  there. 
"  Confess  and  be  pardoned,"  said  the  minions  of  the  king. 
"  Nay,  we  cannot  confess  a  lie,"  replied  the  gallant  Tem- 
plars. And  then  the  brave  men  were  chained  to  the 
stakes,  and  with  the  most  refined  cruelty  slowly  roasted 
to  death,  while  heartless  Dominican  monks  stood  by, 
mocking  their  dying  agony. 

Like  scenes  transpired  throughout  France.  The  per- 
secution quickly  spread  all  over  Europe.  Confiscation, 
torture,  death,  fell  upon  the  order  every-where  during 
several  years,  until  the  assault  upon  it  culminated  in  the 
burning  of  James  de  Molay,  the  Grand  Master,  and  of 
Guy,  the  Grand  Preceptor  of  the  order,  on  an  island  in 
the  Seine,  on  the  i8th  of  March,  1313.  Previous  torture 
had  failed  to  compel  confessions,  and  they  died,  heroical- 
ly asserting  the  innocence  of  the  order  with  their  latest 
breath. 

That  the  extinction  of  these  brave  knights  by  these 
methods  was  a  monstrous  crime  is  undeniable.  The 
monarchs  who  did  the  bloody  deed,  and  the  ecclesiastics 
who  sanctioned  it,  had  not  the  plausible  excuse  of  honor- 
able motives.  Cupidity  nerved  the  arms  of  the  former, 
jealousy  and  revenge  animated  the  breasts  of  the  latter. 
Both  wore  the  masks  of  hypocrisy  while  staining  their 
hands  with  what,  so  far  as  high  crime  is  concerned,  was; 
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innocent  blood.  Whether  the  extermination  of  their  vic- 
tims entailed  any  permanent  evil  to  society  is,  at  least,  an 
open  question.  Mr.  Heckethorn  says :  "  With  the  Tem- 
plars perished  a  world  :  chivalry,  the  crusades,  ended  with 
them.  Even  the  Papacy  received  a  tremendous  shock," 
(though  in  what  way  we  see  not.)  "  Symbolism  was 
deeply  affected  by  it.  A  greedy  and  arid  trading  spirit 
rose  up." 

No  doubt  the  transition  taking  place  in  Europe  at  the 
period  of  their  fall,  by  depriving  them  of  popular  sympa- 
thy, rendered  their  destruction  possible  without  danger  to 
the  kings  who  did  the  hateful  deed.  The  need  of  chiv- 
alry was  no  longer  recognized,  because  society  was  grad- 
ually approaching  the  period  in  which  law  was  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  brute  force.  Ideas  were  about  to  rule  instead 
of  the  sword.  Right  was  struggling  to  rule  in  place  of 
might.  The  old  was  passing  away,  the  new  was  coming. 
We  doubt  if  the  destruction  of  the  Templars  hindered 
the  march  of  freedom.  Neither  did  their  extinction  as- 
sist it.  Had  they  retained  their  original  self-devotion  to 
a  principle,  they,  being  liberal  thinkers,  might  have  con- 
tributed somewhat  to  the  liberation  of  the  European 
mind  from  the  thrall  of  Romanistic  ideas ;  but  having 
grown  indolent,  self-indulgent,  and  mystical  theorists, 
whose  religious  opinions  did  not  beget  either  a  genuine 
experience  or  a  pure  moral  practice,  it  is  not  probable 
that  they  would  have  done  much  service  for  mankind. 
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SEARCHING  FOR  NOAH'S  ARK. 

HOLY  SCRIPTURE  informs  us  that  the  ark  in  which 
Noah  was  preserved  during  the  deluge  found  a  resting- 
place  "  upon  the  mountains  of  Ararat."  The  Armenians, 
who  inhnbit  the  country  in  which  Ararat  is  situated,  have 
a  tradition  that  since  the  days  of  Noah  mortals  have 
been  forbidden,  by  divine  decree,  to  ascend  this  remarka- 
ble mountain,  on  the  top  of  which,  they  affirm,  the  ark  is 
still  miraculously  preserved. 

This  tradition  is  supported  by  the  interesting  legend 
of  an  ancient  monk,  named  Jacob.  This  zealous  ecclesi- 
astic, knowing  that  skeptical  men  disputed  the  story  of 
the  deluge,  resolved  to  ascend  the  mountain  and  confound 
the  skeptics  by  an  actual  personal  inspection  of  the  ven- 
erable old  ark.  Fired  by  this  noble  purpose,  the  monk 
plunged  into  the  solitudes  of  the  mountain,  and  toiled  up 
its  pathless  side.  When  night  overtook  him  he  wrapped 
himself  in  his  monastic  robes,  laid  down,  and  slept.  When 
he  awoke  in  the  morning  he  found  himself  back  at  the 
point  from  whence  he  had  started.  Nothing  daunted,  he 
renewed  his  journey,  only  to  sleep  again  when  fatigued, 
and  to  find,  on  awaking,  that  he  was  again  back  at  his 
starting-point.  Perplexed,  but  not  discouraged,  the  per- 
sistent Jacob  tried  again  and  again  to  achieve  his  exalted 
aim,  but  always  with  the  same  mysterious,  baffling  result. 
Finally  the  Lord,  taking  compassion  on  him,  sent  an  angel 
to  him  in  his  sleep  to  assure  him  that  his  labor  was  fruit- 
less, inasmuch  as  no  mortal  foot  would  ever  be  permitted 
to  tread  the  spot  where  the  ark  lay  concealed  from  the 
curious  gaze  of  mankind.  Nevertheless,  as  a  reward  for 
his  praiseworthy  zeal,  and  a  means  of  confounding  the 
cavils  of  doubters,  the  angel  presented  him  with  a  frag- 
ment of  Noah's  vessel. 
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Armed  with  this  sacred  relic  the  good  monk  returned 
to  his  monastery  of  Echmiadzin,  in  the  cathedral  of  which 
he  carefully  deposited  it.  There  M.  Parrot  saw  it  in  1829. 
It  is  "a  small,  dark-colored,  quadrangular  piece  of  wood, 
in  good  preservation,  and  carved  upon  one  surface."  It 
hung  suspended  by  a  "  little  chain,"  which  was  held  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  finger  of  the  hand  of  St.  James  the 
apostle  !  The  reader  will  scarcely  question  the  genuine- 
ness of  this  relic  of  the  flood  when  he  is  told  that  it  is 
carefully  preserved  near  the  "  head  of  the  holy  spear  with 
which  the  Roman  soldier  wounded  the  side  of  the  Sav- 
iour," the  "point  of  one  of  the  fingers  of  St.  Paul,"  and 
sundry  other  sacred  remains  !  Neither  will  he  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  when  M.  Parrot  appeared  at  the  said 
monastery,  and  announced  his  purpose  to  ascend  "  Noah's 
Mountain,"  as  the  Persians  name  Ararat,  the  pious  Ar- 
menians looked  on  him  with  amazement,  if  not  with  hor- 
ror, and  assured  him  that  he  was  about  to  attempt  the 
impossible. 

Nevertheless  M.  Parrot,  having  traveled  all  the  way 
from  Dorpat,  Russia,  for  this  very  end,  under  the  impe- 
rial patronage  of  the  mighty  Czar,  and  not  having  any 
fear  of  the  monk's  legend  before  his  eyes,  was  firm  in  his 
resolve  to  tread,  if  possible,  the  spot  which  human  foot 
had  certainly  not  pressed  since  the  flood,  and  probably 
not  at  all.  His  self-imposed  task  was  daring  and  diffi- 
cult, but  his  courage  and  enthusiasm  bore  him  on. 

Ararat  rises  abruptly  to  the  height  of  nearly  two  miles 
and  three  quarters  from  a  plain,  through  which  the  river 
Araxes  flows.  Its  loftiest  peak  is  more  than  three  miles 
and  a  quarter  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  covered 
with  eternal  ice,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  molten 
silver.  "  Nothing,"  says  Morier,  "  can  be  more  beautiful 
than  its  shape — more  awful  than  its  height  All  the  sur- 
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rounding  mountains  sink  into  insignificance  when  com- 
pared to  it.  It  is  perfect  in  all  its  parts ;  no  hard,  rugged 
feature,  no  unnatural  prominences ;  every  thing  is  in  har- 
mony, and  all  combine  to  render  it  one  of  the  sublimest 
objects  in  nature."  Parrot  confirms  Morier,  and  says  the 
impression  it  makes  on  a  sensitive  mind  is  "wonderful 
and  overpowering.  .  .  .  No  description,  no  representation, 
can  reach  the  sublimity  of  the  object  thus  attempted  to 
be  depicted."  We  now  invite  the  reader  to  accompany 
this  enterprising  traveler  up  the  hitherto  untrodden  side 
of  this  magnificent  mountain. 

We  will  join  his  party  after  it  has  traversed  the  plain 
of  the  Araxes,  and  paused  to  rest  awhile  at  a  village 
named  Arguri,  lying  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  The 
place  contains  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  fami- 
lies, living  in  stone  houses,  with  flat  roofs,  and  worshiping 
in  a  little,  well-built  Armenian  church. 

A  very  interesting  tradition,  M.  Parrot  learns,  is  asso- 
ciated with  this  church.  It  stands  on  the  very  spot  where 
Noah  "  builded  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,"  after  he  left  the 
ark  and  went  down  from  the  mountain.  It  was  near  this 
spot  that  "  Noah  began  to  be  a  husbandman  and  planted 
a  vineyard."  The  villagers  received  our  adventurous 
traveler  very  hospitably,  and  Stephen  Aga,  the  village 
elder,  invited  him  and  his  scientific  associate  into  his 
vineyard.  This  good-natured  personage  "  seemed  highly 
gratified,"  says  Parrot,  "  when  he  saw  us  retire  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun  under  the  cool  shade  of  its  foliage,  and 
quench  our  burning  thirst,  to  our  heart's  content,  with  the 
delicious  grapes  just  ripening  on  Father  Noah's  vines ! " 
Doubtless,  those  grapes  derived  at  least  a  portion  of  their 
delicious  taste  from  the  romantic  imagination  that  they 
grew  on  vines  which,  if  not  planted  by  the  hand  of  the 
patriarch,  who  loved  the  juice  of  the  grape  harvest  but 
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•too  passionately,  were  at  least  lineally  descended  from  the 
original  Noachian  vineyard.  At  any  rate,  our  visitors  were 
soon  "  recruited  in  spirits,"  and  followed  their  baggage 
through  the  village  to  the  little  monastery  of  St.  James, 
which  they  found  nestling  quietly  in  a  nook  of  the  mount- 
ain about  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  Arguri. 

The  pastor  of  this  retired  monastic  establishment  was 
a  tall,  venerable  old  man,  with  gray  unshaven  head  and 
long  beard,  large  deep-set  eyes,  and  a  mild  benevolent  ex- 
pression. He  was  very  simply  clad  in  a  plain  old  blue 
serge  gown,  with  a  pair  of  common  slippers  and  woolen 
Persian  socks.  In  one  hand  he  held  a  rosary;  the  other 
he  laid  across  his  breast  as  he  returned  our  traveler's  sal- 
utation and  courteously  proffered  the  hospitalities  of  his 
monastery.  His  voice  was  hollow  and  weak.  He  spoke 
the  Armenian  tongue.  With  him  the  traveler  and  his 
companion  spent  the  night. 

The  next  morning  at  seven  M.  Parrot  and  his  asso- 
ciate, M.  Schiemann,  attended  by  a  Cossack  and  a  hunter 
from  Arguri,  began  the  ascent  of  Ararat  in  good  earnest. 
Their  way  led  through  a  ravine  to  a  chapel  built  over  a 
well  reputed  to  be  holy,  and  much  visited  by  Armenian 
pilgrims.  After  drinking  from  this  sacred  fountain  they 
pushed  on  up  the  ravine.  The  sun  pouring  down  into 
the  chasm  made  it  so  intensely  hot  that,  after  two  hours 
climbing  over  the  rocks,  their  Cossack,  who  could  have 
ridden  horseback  three  days  on  his  native  steppe  without 
complaining,  was  overcome  by  fatigue.  He  either  could 
not,  or  would  not,  go  further,  and  M.  Parrot  sent  him 
back. 

The  remaining  three  continued  to  press  on  with  untir- 
ing resolution  until  six  o'clock,  by  which  time  they  had 
reached  an  elevation  of  over  twelve  thousand  feet,  and 
were  very  near  the  snow  line  of  the  mountain.  Instead 
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of  the  burning  hrat  of  tin-  morning  they  found  the  tem- 
perature at  tin;  frrr/in^  point.  After  refreshing  lh«-m- 
selves  with  food,  tlu-y  prepared  to  sleep.  Wrapping 
themselves  up  in  their  cloaks,  Messrs.  Parrot  and 
mann  lay  down  on  the  hard  rock  and  felt  tolerably  com- 
fortable;  but  their  poor  hunter  from  Arguri  had  nothing 
but  his  summer  clothing  to  protect  him  from  the  cold. 
His  neck  was  bare.  His  legs  from  knee  to  sandal  were 
naked.  For  his  head  he  had  no  covering  but  a  thick 
piece  of  cloth.  Our  travelers  had  no  wraps  to  spare,  and 
could  only  cover  his  neck  and  legs  with  some  sheets  of 
gray  paper  which  they  had  brought  with  them  for  the 
purpose  of  drying  such  specimens  of  the  flora  of  the 
mountain  as  they  might  find.  M.  Parrot  says,  "This  an- 
swered him  very  well."  We  strongly  suspect,  however, 
that  this  was  only  their  opinion. 

With  the  first  streaks  of  dawn  the  next  morning  our 
travelers  left  their  rocky  couches,  and  hastened  up  a  slope 
of  the  mountain.  They  found  it  to  be  formed  of  sharp, 
angular  ridges  of  rock,  stretching  downward,  and  having 
considerable  chasms  between  them.  These  chasms  held 
glaciers,  which  were  almost  as  difficult  to  cross  as  the 
ridges  were  to  climb.  With  unyielding  nerve  the  party 
struggled  over  the  first  ridge,  across  the  first  icy  chasm, 
and  up  to  the  top  of  the  second  ridge.  Here  the  poor 
hunter,  whose  naked  limbs  had  been  so  completely  chilled 
the  previous  night  that  he  could  not  restore  them  to  their 
natural  glow,  became  discouraged,  and  declared  he  could 
go  no  further. 

This  was  discouraging,  but  Pdrrot  and  his  friend  were 
determined  not  to  yield  to  any  thing  short  of  absolute 
necessity.  Leaving  the  hunter,  they  pressed  on,  over 
rocky  ridge  and  slippery  glacier,  until  they  reached  an 
elevation  of  nearly  fourteen  thousand  feet.  They  were 
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now  at  the  summit  of  the  third  ridge,  and  on  the  lower 
edge  of  the  ice,  which  they  saw  covered  the  mountain 
from  that  point  to  the  summit. 

The  inclination  of  this  face  of  eternal  ice  was  thirty 
feet.  To  ascend  in  a  direct  line  was  impossible.  They 
therefore  moved  in  an  oblique  direction,  cutting  little  hol- 
lows in  the  ice  with  their  iron-shod  staffs,  until,  after  al- 
most incredible  effort,  they  reached  a  craggy  ridge  of  ice 
which  stretched  up  to  the  top. 

It  was  now  three  o'clock.  They  were  fifteen  thousand 
four  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  as  high  as  the  summit 
of  Mount  Blanc.  The  peak  of  Ararat  was  yet  some  dis- 
tance beyond  them.  The  shadows  of  evening  were  near. 
Their  scant  supply  of  provisions  was  nearly  exhausted. 
They  were  unprovided  with  means  of  shelter  on  that 
bleak  mountain  height.  Their  enthusiasm  was  equal  to  a 
continuance  of  their  ascent,  but  their  common  sense  told 
them  they  had  better  return  and  renew  the  attempt  to 
solve  the  mystery  of  the  mountain  another  time.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  made  their  barometrical  observations,  and 
started  to  retrace  their  steps  down  the  mountain. 

If  the  descent  to  Avernus  is  easy,  as  poets  say,  the 
descent  from  the  ice-crowned  peak  of  Ararat  is  far  other- 
wise, as  our  travelers  speedily  learned.  A  smooth  sur- 
face of  ice  and  snow*at  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees  for 
nearly  two  thirds  of  a  mile  is  not  easy  to  walk  upon, 
either  upward  or  downward.  M.  Parrot  and  his  friend 
moved  very  cautiously,  but,  in  spite  of  all  his  caution,  M. 
Schiemann  slipped,  fell,  and  began  rolling  down  the  slope% 
Parrot,  who  was  ahead,  saw  his  mishap,  stuck  his  iron- 
pointed  staff  in  the  ice,  planted  his  foot  firmly  on  his 
many-pointed  ice-shoe,  and  stretched  out  his  left  arm, 
hoping  to  arrest  the  downward  progress  of  his  fallen 
friend.  He  succeeded  in  grasping  Schiemann,  when,  un- 
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fortunately,  the  stout  straps  of  his  ice-shoe,  unable  to  bear 
the  strain,  snapped  as  if  cut  by  a  knife,  and  Parrot  fell 
also.  Both  travelers  then  rolled  down  the  mountain  side 
with  a  speed  which  was  certainly  neither  agreeable  nor 
safe.  Fortunately  for  Sqhiemann,  he  was  soon  stopped 
by  some  rocks  which  protruded  from  the  ice,  but  Parrot 
was  whirled  along  in  an  almost  unconscious  state  for  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  when  the  debris  of  lava  near  the  edge 
of  the  glacier  roughly  arrested  his  descent. 

This  was  rough  traveling,  surely.  Fortunately,  they 
were  only  bruised  ;  no  tendon  was  sprained,  no  bone 
broken.  Their  barometer  tube  was  crushed,  and  the  con- 
tents of  their  pockets  scattered.  Grateful  for  their  pres- 
ervation from  violent  and  sudden  death,  they  solemnly 
thanked  God,  gathered  up  such  bits  of  their  vagrant 
property  as  they  could  find,  and  proceeded  downward 
with  redoubled  carefulness.  After  crossing  the  first  ridge 
and  glacier,  they  were  delighted  to  find  their  hunter  wait- 
ing for  them.  Under  his  guidance  they  soon  descended 
to  the  region  of  grass.  There  the  hunter  kindled  a  fire 
of  dry  grass,  and  there  they  passed  the  night  in  tolerable 
comfort.  By  ten  the  following  morning  they  reached  the 
monastery,  where  they  found  a  kindly  welcome  and  much- 
needed  refreshments.  They  were  shrewd  enough  not  to 
whisper  a  word  concerning  their  misfortunes,  lest  the  su- 
perstitious monks  should  attribute  them  to  that  divine 
decree  which  had  been  revealed  to  the  ancient  monk, 
Jacob,  and  which  made  it  impossible  for  mortal  man  to 
penetrate  the  traditional  hiding-place  of  the  remains  of 
Noah's  Ark ! 

After  three  days  of  repose  and  preparation  our  trav- 
elers started  again,  accompanied  with  a  train  of  hired  at- 
tendants and  beasts  of  burden,  and  amply  provided  with 
provisions.  They  also  took  with  them  a  wooden  cross, 
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ten  feet  long,  painted  black,  and  duly  consecrated  by  the 
monks.  This  cross  was  to  be  erected  on  the  summit  of 
Ararat. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  good  pastor  of  Arguri,  who 
volunteered  to  accompany  them,  our  travelers  began  their 
ascent  this  time  from  the  north-west  side  of  the  mountain. 
It  was  a  longer  but  less  difficult  route,  especially  at  the 
beginning.  To  a  grass-covered  valley  succeeded  a  tract 
covered  with  sand  and  pumice-like  shingle.  After  cross- 
ing this  they  reached  a  stony  belt,  on  which  were  angular 
fragments  of  dark-colored  volcanic  rock,  scattered  in  wild 
disorder.  Further  on  they  found  a  grassy  plain,  where 
they  rested,  and  refreshed  themselves  and  their  cattle. 
They  had  been  five  hours  on  the  way  to  this  green  spot, 
which  they  found  to  be  eleven  thousand  five  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Resuming  their  march,  they  soon  entered  a  second 
stony  region,  .desolate  and  wild,  which  continued  up  to 
the  margin  of  perpetual  ice.  By  six  o'clock  they  were 
near  this  margin,  and,  finding  some  sheltering  rocks,  they 
resolved  to  encamp  there  for  the  night.  They  were  now 
over  thirteen  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 

A  presentiment  of  failure  prevented  M.  Parrot  from 
sleeping  that  night,  and  partially  unfitted  him  for  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  morrow.  Nevertheless,  at  seven  in  the 
morning  he  resumed  his  upward  march  over  a  very  diffi- 
cult tract  of  angular  rocks  piled  one  upon  another.  It 
required  exhausting  efforts  to  carry  the  cross  over  this 
pathless  belt ;  but  the  peasants,  inspired  by  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  travelers,  persisted,  and  in  two  hours  they 
found  themselves  at  the  lower  edge  of  Mount  Ararat's 
crown  of  perpetual  ice.  Here  they  left  their  cattle  and 
every  thing  not  indispensable  to  their  journey. 

They  were  now  on  a  spot  never  before  trodden  by 
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human  feet.  This  thought,  shrouding  the  scene  with  a 
mysterious  glamour,  made  them  almost  shudd  hey 

ascended  the  icy  acclivity.  Very  shortly  their  way  be- 
came very  steep.  Their  feet  penetrated  a  light  covering 
of  snow,  and  slipped  on  the  ice  beneath.  They  had  to 
cut  steps  in  the  ice  with  little  axes,  bill-hooks,  and  ice- 
staffs  carried  for  this  purpose.  Presently  they  came  to  a 
deep  chasm  in  the  ice,  five  feet  wide.  How  should  they 
cross  it  ?  Fortunately,  a  snow-drift  had  formed  a  bridge 
at  one  place,  and,  after  much  effort,  not  unattended  with 
danger,  they  crossed  over  it  to  a  moderate  slope,  which 
terminated  at  the  edge  of  a  nearly  horizontal  plain  of 
snow. 

Here  they  paused.  They  were  some  three  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  higher  than  the  summit  of  Mount  Blanc. 
"  Time  alone  is  wanting,"  said  the  pastor  of  Arguri ;  "  we 
are  nearly  at  the  top."  But  a  humid  wind,  the  harbinger 
of  a  coming  snow-storm,  warned  them  that  there  was  mor- 
tal peril  in  proceeding  farther.  To  this  warning  they  gave 
due  heed,  and,  after  digging  a  deep  hole  in  the  ice,  in 
which  they  firmly  planted  the  black  cross,  they  descended 
to  the  grassy  spot  on  which  they  had  rested  at  noon. 
Here  they  spent  the  night,  returning  to  the  monastery 
on  the  following  morning.  They  were  still  baffled,  but 
were  not  in  despair. 

A  week  later,  the  weather  being  still  and  fair,  our 
travelers  made  a  third  attempt  to  reach  their  desired 
goal.  They  started  early,  followed  the  route  pursued  on 
the  previous  trip,  reached  the  grassy  plain  by  noon,  and 
found  themselves  near  the  ice  border  by  half-past  tiv.-. 
Here  they  spent  the  night,  which  was  clear,  calm,  delight- 
ful, and,  for  that  region,  uncommonly  warm,  the  thermom- 
eter registering  a  temperature  of  forty.  M.  Parrot  had 
no  evil  presentiment  this  time,  but  was  resigned  to  a  sin- 
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gle  feeling  of  peace,  tenderness,  love,  thankfulness,  and 
submission. 

The  next  morning,  after  an  early  breakfast,  they  re- 
newed their  perilous  march  over  the  rocky  tract,  and  into 
the  region  of  snow.  Here  they  met  a  new  impediment. 
The  lately  fallen  snow  had  melted  and  changed  into  gla- 
cier ice.  It  was  necessary  to  cut  steps.  This  was  hard 
work.  Three  of  their  attendants  gave  out,  and  returned. 
Still  they  pressed  on,  reached  the  chasm,  crossed  the  old 
snow  bridge,  and  by  ten  o'clock  were  on  the  snow  plain, 
where  they  had  erected  the  cross  on  their  last  trip. 
Filled  with  the  inspirations  of  hope,  they  now  pushed 
vigorously  up  .the  next  height,  thinking  it  was  the  sum- 
mit. Arriving  upon  it,  they  were  confounded  to  see  a 
still  loftier  peak  beyond.  Their  spirits  sunk,  but,  quickly 
rallying  once  more,  they  rushed  "  boldly  onward "  over 
two  hills.  Then  the  mountain  wind  fanned  their  cheeks. 
The  pinnacle  of  Ararat  was  before  them.  With  renewed 
energy  and  prodigious  effort  they  clambered  up  its  steep, 
slippery  side,  and,  about  a  quarter  past  three,  on  Octo- 
ber 9,  1829,  says  Parrot,  "WE  STOOD  ON  THE  TOP  OF 
ARARAT!" 

What  did  they  see  ?  A  glorious  prospect,  but  no 
signs  of  Noah's  ark.  The  top  of  the  mountain  was 
nearly  cruciform,  about  two  hundred  paces  in  circuit, 
sloping  off  precipitously  on  every  side.  If  Noah's  ark 
ever  rested  upon  it,  which  is  improbable,  its  remains 
must  lie  buried  in  eternal  ice.  There  is,  however,  a  more 
suitable  spot  for  its  repose  lying  east — a  saddle-shaped 
depression  between  this  and  the  "  Little  Ararat,"  which 
lifts  its  inferior  peak  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant. 
But  the  Scripture  account  does  not  necessarily  imply  that 
the  ark  rested  on  Mount  Ararat  at  all.  "  The  Ararat  of 
the  Old  Testament,"  says  Wordsworth  in  his  Notes  on 
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Genesis,  "is  properly  the  name  not  of  a  mountain,  but  of 
a  region  which  lies  between  the  Araxes  and  the  lakes 
Van  and  Urumiah,  and  is  still  called  Ararat  by  the  Ar- 
menians, and  is  derived  from  a  root  signifying  'holy 
ground.'" 

M.  Parrot  had  an  oak  cross,  brought  up  for  that  pur- 
pose, erected  on  the  mountain  peak,  which  he  found  to  be 
over  seventeen  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
After  spending  three  quarters  of  an  hour  there  he  and 
his  companions  descended  without  serious  misadventure, 
though  with  much  fatigue,  to  the  scene  of  their  bivouac 
the  night  previous.  There  they  passed  a  comfortable 
night.  "  About  noon  the  next  day,"  says  Parrot,  "  we  joy- 
fully entered  the  monastery,  as  the  patriarch  Noah, '  with 
his  sons,  and  his  wife,  and  his  sons'  wives,'  had  four  thou- 
sand years  before  descended  from  Ararat." 

Thus  the  mystery  of  "  Noah's  mountain  "  was  pierced, 
and  the  superstition  of  the  Armenian  monks  respecting 
the  remains  of  the  ark  and  the  inaccessibility  of  its  imag- 
inary hiding-place  exploded  by  the  persistence  of  our  ad- 
venturous traveler.  Such  certainly  would  be  the  conclu- 
sion of  an  intelligent  mind  accustomed  to  deduce  its  con- 
clusions from  credible  testimony.  But  it  is  an  unques- 
tionable fact  that  superstition  despises  evidence  against 
itself,  by  whatever  witnesses  it  may  be  supported.  It  has 
its  seat  of  empire  in  the  imagination,  not  in  the  reason. 
We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  be  told  that,  notwith- 
standing M.  Parrot's  ascent  of  their  sacred  mountain  al- 
most before  their  eyes,  the  monks  of  Echmiadzin  held  on 
to  their  tradition  respecting  the  vision  of  the  monk  Jacob, 
and  denied  that  M.  Parrot  had  ascended  the  silver  peak 
of  Ararat.  In  vain  did  the  traveler  support  his  state- 
ment by  the  sworn  testimony  of  the  parties  who  accom- 
panied him.  Their  ancient  legend  they  esteemed  to  be 
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more  worthy  of  credit  than  the  oaths  of  a  legion  of  liv- 
ing witnesses.  So  stoutly  did  they  cling  to  it,  that  1VL 
Parrot's  book  was  discredited  for  a  time  by  many  intelli- 
gent Europeans  ;  but  since  then  the  top  of  Ararat  has- 
been  visited  at  least  twice  by  other  travelers  ;  and  al- 
though superstition  may  still  cling  to  its  legend,  the  scien- 
tific world  no  longer  refuses  to  believe  that  the  mystery 
of  "  Noah's  mountain"  was  solved  by  M.  Parrot  and  his 
friend  Schiemann. 


TRIUMPHAL,  PROCESSION  AT  BRUSSELS. 

DURING   the   long   and   memorable    contest   between 
Spain  and  the  Netherland  States,  the  latter,  in  1578,  ac- 


CITY    OF    BRUSSELS. 


cepted  the  Archduke  Matthias  as  their  governor-general, 
with  the  patriotic  Prince  of  Orange  as  his  lieutenant-gen- 
eral. Thinking  that  this  measure  would  bring  affairs  to 
a  settlement  favorable  to  religious  and  civil  liberty,  the 
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people  of  Brussels  celebrated  the  inauguration  of  Mat- 
thias with  a  most  brilliant  triumphal  procession  and  fes- 
tival. Motley,  following  the  statements  of  a  contempo- 
rary work  found  in  the  Royal  Library  at  the  Hague, 
gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the  proceedings,  of  which  we 
give  the  substance,  as  illustrative  of  the  spirit  and  cus- 
toms of  our  Dutch  cousins  three  hundred  years  ago. 

A  gay  cavalcade,  headed  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
composed  of  many  distinguished  noblemen  and  citizens, 
rode  out  of  Brussels  to  meet  Matthias,  the  archduke,  at 
Vilvoorde.  These  cavaliers  having  joined  Matthias,  es- 
corted him  to  a  field  outside  Brussels,  where  they  all 
halted  to  witness  a  review  and  sham  fight.  The  latter 
was  managed  so  as  to  seem  as  "  bloody  a  rencontre  as 
that  between  Duke  Miltiades  of  Athens  and  King  Darius 
upon  the  plains  of  Attica." 

This  mock  battle  having  ended,  the  archduke  and 
his  escort  advanced  to  the  Louvain  gate,  "  through  a 
splendid  triumphal  arch,  filled  with  a  band  of  invisible 
musicians,  of  whose  performance  the  contemporary  writer 
says  most  enthusiastically  and  classically  : — 

"  I  believe  that  Orpheus  had  never  played  so  melodi- 
ously on  his  harp,  nor  Apollo  on  his  lyre,  nor  Pan  on  his 
lute,  as  the  city  waits  then  performed." 

This  was  very  charming,  no  doubt,  to  Matthias  and 
his  attendants,  but  it  did  not  bind  them  by  its  spells  so  as 
to  prevent  their  onward  march  within  the  gate.  Here 
he  was  met  by  symbolic  representatives  of  "  the  nine  na- 
tions of  Brussels,"  followed  by  a  gorgeously  dressed  ret- 
inue, all  bearing  flaming  torches  at  midday.  It  was  the 
month  of  January,  "yet  the  streets  were  strewed  with 
flowers.  The  houses  were  festooned  with  garlands,  and 
hung  with  brilliant  silks  and  velvets."  Triumphal  arches 
adorned  the  crowded  streets  through  which  the  cavalcade 
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inarched  to  the  Grand  Place.  Here  the  artistic  skill  and 
burgher  wealth  of  the  city  had  exhausted  themselves  in 
the  display  of  scarfs,  banners,  and  spectacular  wonders. 
The  windows  and  balconies  were  crowded  with  gayly 
dressed  women.  Twenty-four  temporary  theaters  stood 
in  the  square,  in  which  as  many  living  pictures  of  mytho- 
logical personages  were  represented  by  groups  of  beauti- 
ful young  ladies,  "attired  in  brocades,  embroideries,  and 
cloth  of  gold." 

"  Upon  one  theater  stood  Juno  with  her  peacock,  pre- 
senting Matthias  with  the  city  of  Brussels,  which  she  held, 
beautifully  modeled,  in  her  hand.  Upon  another  Cybele 
gave  him  the  keys.  Reason  handed  him  a  bridle,  Hebe 
a  basket  of  flowers,  Wisdom  a  looking-glass  and  two  law 
books,  Diligence  a  pair  of  spurs  ;  while  Constancy,  Mag- 
nanimity, Prudence,  and  other  virtues  furnished  him  a 
helmet,  corslet,  spear,  and  shield.  Upon  other  theaters 
Bellona  presented  him  with  several  men-at-arms  tied  in  a 
bundle,  Fame  gave  him  her  trumpet,  and  Glory  her 
crown.  Upon  one  stage  Quintus  Curtius  on  horseback 
was  seen  plunging  into  the  yawning  abyss ;  upon  six 
others  Scipio  Africanus  was  exhibited  as  he  appeared  in 
the  most  picturesque  moments  of  his  career.  The  beard- 
less arch-duke  had  never  achieved  any  thing  save  his 
nocturnal  escape  from  Vienna  in  his  night-gown ;  but  the 
honest  Flemings  chose  to  regard  him  as  a  reincarnation 
of  those  two  eminent  Romans." 

After  viewing  these  flattering  tableaux  vivants,  Mat- 
thias was  conducted  to  the  ducal  palace.  Here  he  was 
compelled  to  listen  to  dull  speeches  and  duller  odes,  after 
which,  says  Motley,  "  he  was  allowed  to  eat  his  supper 
and  go  to  bed." 

Less  bored  than  their  new  governor-general,  the 
people  outside  feasted  joyously.  Bonfires  blazed  in  every 
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part  <>•"  tin;  square.  Around  these  bonfires  many  citizens 
piped  and  danced,  while  others  roasted  "geese,  pigs, 
capons,  partridges,  and  chickens,"  for  the  gratification  of 
their  eager  appetites.  Late  in  the  evening  they  were 
startled  by  seeing  a  fiery  dragon  flying  through  tin-  air. 
Presently  it  poised  itself  for  a  while  over  the  heads  of  the 
boisterous  revelers,  and  then  burst  with  a  tremendous 
plosion,  sending  forth  rockets  and  other  fireworks  in 
every  direction.  It  was  a  novel  device.  The  people 
were  frightened,  and  "  took  to  their  heels  as  if  a  thousand 
soldiers  had  assaulted  them,  tumbling  over  each  other  in 
great  confusion,  and  so  dispersing  to  their  homes." 

The  next  day  was  occupied  with  the  more  decorous 
ceremony  of  administering  and  taking  the  official  oaths ; 
but  the  day  after  was  devoted  to  banqueting  and  spec- 
tacular shows  in  the  grand  hall  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

As  soon  as  the  cloth  was  removed  from  the  banquet- 
ing table  two  persons  appeared  on  a  stage  opposite  the 
archduke  and  Prince  of  Orange.  One  of  these  perform- 
ers was  dressed  as  a  burgher,  the  other  as  a  clergyman  in 
gown  and  bands.  They  pronounced  a  dialogue  in  rhyme. 
One  called  himself  "  Desiring  Heart,"  the  other  "  Common 
Comfort."  The  former,  inquisitive  in  disposition,  pro- 
pounded a  series  of  mythological  conundrums,  such  as: — 

"  When  shall  Jove  his  father  follow, 
Or  briny  Neptune  Phaethon  swallow, 
Or  Herc'les  leave  off  Hydra  crimping, 
Or  honest  Vulcan  leave  off  limping, 
Or  Brontes  cease  to  forge  his  thunder  ? 
All  these  are  wonders  upon  wonder,"  etc. 

No  one  but  Common  Comfort  could  perceive  the  bear- 
ing of  this  nonsense  upon  Matthias.  He,  however,  was 
more  enlightened,  and  proceeded  to  inform  the  college 
that  Jupiter,  Diana,  Venus,  and  the  rest  of  the  gods, 
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would  do  their  duty,  and  that  Belgica  would  be  relieved 
from  all  her  woes  by  the  advent  of  a  certain  individual. 
Whereupon  Desiring  Heart  cried  :— 


"  O  Common  Comfort !  who  is  he  ? 
His  name,  and  of  what  family  ?  " 

To  this  inquiry  Common  Comfort  replied : — 

"  He  is  formed  of  fine  material, 
And  is  sprung  of  race  imperial ; 
He  is  brave  as  Julius  Cesar, 
Archduke  Matthias  is  his  name  ; 
He  is  chosen  governor-general, 
By  the  States,  for  his  great  fame,"  etc. 

More  fulsome  compliments  followed,  and  then  a  cha- 
rade was  acted,  in  which  Scipio  reappeared,  in  company 
with  Alexander  and  Hannibal ;  the  group  typifying  the 
future-government  of  Matthias,  as  was  explained  in  about 
a  hundred  lines  of  barbarous  rhymes,  spoken  by  each  in- 
dividual  of  this  heroic  group. 

This  "  spouting  "  terminated  the  play,  and  the  patient 
guests  were  then  permitted  to  eat  the  "  desert,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  richly  triumphant  banquet  of  confectionery, 
marmalade,  and  all  kinds  of  genteelnesses  in  sugar." 

There  was  a  strange  mixture  of  intelligence  with  folly 
in  these  public  demonstrations  of  joy  over  a  political  event. 
They  are,  however,  interesting  to  us  as  illustrating  the 
spirit  of  a  by-gone  age,  and  as  showing  how  a  people  who 
knew  how  to  suffer  for  the  truth,  and  to  offer  the  most 
costly  sacrifices  on  the  altar  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
could  stoop  to  the  enjoyment  of  splendid  foolishness  in 
their  hours  of  hope  and  exultation.  How  true  it  is  that 
men  are  but  children  of  older  growth ! 
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A  FAMOUS  MASKE  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

WOULD  the  reader  like  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  people  of  "merrie  England"  amused 
themselves  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago?  If  so, 
let  him  fancy  himself  in  London,  sitting  comfortably  in 
the  window-seat  of  some  thrifty  storekeeper's  mansion  in 
Holborn  or  Chancery  Lane.  In  spite  of  the  cold  air  of 
a  February  evening  the  sidewalks  below  are  filled  with  a 
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motley,  noisy  crowd,  looking  eagerly  for  an  expected  pro- 
cession of  maskers.  It  is  close  at  hand,  and  is  heralded 
by  twenty  footmen  in  scarlet  liveries  and  silver  lace. 
These  are  marshal-men.  See  how  they  drive  back  the 
crowd  with  their  truncheons  !  Following  them  is  "an  ex- 
traordinary proper  gentleman,"  gorgeously  mounted,  and 
preceded  by  lackeys,  carrying  torches.  He  is  the  mar- 
shal-in-chief. 

Now  come  one  hundred  very  handsome  gentlemen, 
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lawyers,  splendidly  dressed,  mounted  on  high-mettled 
horses,  and  attended  by  lackeys,  carrying  torches,  and 
pages  in  gay  livery,  carrying  cloaks.  "  The  most  glorious 
and  splendid  show,"  says  Whitlocke  in  his  "  Memorials," 
"  that  ever  was  beheld  in  England."  A  band  playing 
lively  airs  closes  this,  the  first  part  of  the  procession. 

Look  again,  and  forbear  laughing,  if  you  can,  at  yon 
array  of  antimaskers  !  They  are  mimic  cripples  and  beg- 
gars, mounted  on  the  poorest,  leanest  jades  of  horses  that 
could  be  got  together  in  London.  Nothing  more  gro- 
tesque than  their  dresses  could  be  imagined.  A  more 
horrid  din  than  the  noise  they  make  with  keys  and  tongs, 
instead  of  music,  can  scarcely  be  conceived.  Following 
them  are  "  men  on  horseback  playing  upon  pipes,  whis- 
tles, and  instruments  sounding  notes  like  those  of  birds 
of  all  sorts,  and  in  excellent  concert."  But  what  are 
these  ?  Birds  on  little  horses  gazing  on  an  owl  in  an  ivy 
bush,  with  footmen  beside  them,  carrying  blazing  torches  ? 
Yes,  but  the  birds  are  small  boys,  "  popped  into  covers  of 
the  shape  of  birds,"  and  very  ingeniously  fitted  to  the 
saddles.  A  truly  laughable  affair. 

Now  stop  your  ears  against  a  medley  of  harsh-squeak- 
ing sounds,  proceeding  from  a  mounted  band  playing  on 
bagpipes,  hornpipes,  and  similar  northern  instruments. 
After  these  see  a  number  of  burly  Scotchmen,  one  of 
whom  is  a  "  big  fellow,  riding  a  little  horse,  with  a  great  bit 
in  his  mouth,  and  begging  a  patent  that  none  in  the  king- 
dom might  ride  their  horses  but  with  bits  bought  of  him." 
Another  fellow  has  a  "  bunch  of  carrots  on  his  head,  and 
a  capon  on  his  fist."  He  is  begging  a  privilege  for  four- 
teen years  for  his  "  discovery  of  the  art  of  feeding  capons 
on  carrots." 

Do  not  laugh  at  this  seeming  folly,  for  there  is  a  seri- 
ous meaning  to  it  all.  It  is  the  people's  protest  against 
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the  monopolies  by  which  the  crown  scrapes  gold  into  its 
treasury,  and  enriches  its  satellites  at  the  expense  of  the 
public 

The  comic  part  of  the  procession  has  now  passed 
What  follows  is  of  a  higher  character.  Mark  those  ele- 
gant chariots.  Listen  to  the  delicious  music  played  by 
trie  gayly  dressed  musicians  who  occupy  them.  Four 
chariots  like  Roman  triumphal  cars  come  next,  each 
containing  four  maskers,  and  each  quaternion  clad  re- 
spectively in  silver  and  crimson,  silver  and  blue,  and 
other  brilliant  colors.  Between  each  chariot  is  a  band 
discoursing  the  sweetest  music.  "  The  torches  and  flam- 
ing huge  flambeaux  borne  by  the  side  of  each  chariot 
made  it  seem  lightsome  as  noonday,  but  more  glittering, 
and  gave  a  full  and  clear  light  to  all  the  streets  and  win- 
dows as  they  passed  by." 

The  procession  is  ended.  The  reader  will,  therefore, 
please  transport  himself  to  the  Banqueting  House  at 
Whitehall.  King  Charles  and  his  queen  are  there,  with 
countless  lords  and  ladies,  glittering  with  jewels,  and  gor- 
geously arrayed  in  silks,  laces,  feathers,  and  velvets.  The 
maskers  have  taken  their  allotted  places,  the  gay  assem- 
bly is  seated,  the  mask  begins.  It  is  called  "  the  triumph 
of  peace." 

The  curtain,  drawn  up,  discloses  a  street  adorned 
with  sumptuous  palaces,  mansions,  and  gardens  in  the 
foreground,  with  a  forum  or  Piazza  of  Peace  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

Allegorical  characters  presently  make  their  appear- 
ance. Opinion  and  Confidence  enter  first ;  Novelty,  Ad- 
miration, Fancy,  Jollity,  and  Laughter  join  them.  They 
chat  together,  they  dance.  The  scene  changes  to  a  tav- 
ern. Five  of  the  characters  quit  the  stage.  Opinion  and 
Fancy  remain  to  comment  on  the  comic  allegory  which 
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now  begins,  and  which  is  designed  to  display  the  social 
benefits  of  peace. 

All  sorts  of  characters  take  part  in  this  allegory.  The 
tavern  keeper,  servants,  gamesters,  beggars,  cripples,  mer- 
chants, thieves,  nymphs,  satyrs,  huntsmen,  and  knights, 
dance  and  talk  and  frolic,  while  Opinion  and  Fancy,  by 
their  chat,  indicate  the  meaning  of  their  antics.  By  and 
by  aerial  music'  frightens  every  one  from  the  stage.  A 
cloud  breaks  forth,  disclosing  a  chariot,  which  slowly  de- 
scends, revealing  the  person  of  Irene,  or  Peace,  in  a  flow- 
ery vesture  like  Spring,  a  garland  of  olives  on  her  head,  a 
branch  of  palm  in  her  hand,  buskins  of  green  taffeta,  and 
great  puffs  about  her  neck  and  shoulders.  Quitting  her 
chariot,  Irene  sings  two  songs,  each  ending  in  a  chorus. 

As  the  last  strains  of  the  chorus  die  away  a  cloud  of 
an  Orient  color,  inclosing  a  chariot  of  silver,  descends, 
with  Eunomia,  or  Law,  in  a  purple  satin  robe,  adorned 
with  golden  stars,  a  mantle  of  carnation,  laced  and  fringed 
with  gold,  a  coronet  of  light  upon  her  head,  buskins  of 
purple  drawn  out  with  yellow."  She  also  sings  a  song 
ending  in  a  chorus. 

Another  cloud  and  chariot  bring  Dike,  or  Justice,  in  a 
white  robe  and  mantle  of  satin,  fair,  long  hair,  circled  with 
a  coronet  of  silver  pikes,  white  wings  and  buskin,  and  a 
crown  imperial  in  her  hand.  She,  too,  sings  a  song,  to 
which  Eunomia  and  Irene  add  a  chorus.  Then  the  whole 
train  of  musicians  enter,  advance  toward  their  majesties, 
the  king  and  queen,  and  sing  an  ode,  the  burden  of  which 
is  a  desire  that  their  reign  may  exhibit  the  joint  influence 
of  Law,  Justice,  and  Peace. 

The  scene  changes  once  more.  The  sixteen  grand 
maskers  appear  sitting  on  a  terraced  hill,  and  forming  a 
kind  of  pyramid.  This  hill  is  so  beautifully  arranged  as 
to  be  beneath  a  leafy  arbor,  the  sky  being  visible  in  the 
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distance  through  the  branches.  They  represent  the  sons 
of  Peace,  Law,  and  Justice.  Beneath  them  sits  Genius, 
an  angelical  person,  with  wings  of  several  colored  feath- 
ers, a  carnation  robe  tucked  up ;  yellow,  long  hair,  bound 
with  a  silver  coronet,  a  small  white  rod  in  his  hands,  and 
white  buskins." 

Genius  descends  from  the  hill  and  makes  a  speech. 
The  masqueraders  dance  and  retire.  A  song,  compliment- 
ary to  the  king  and  queen,  is  sung  by  the  choristers.  The 
maskers  re-enter  and  dance  again.  A  comic  scene  ensues. 
A  rabble  forces  its  way  upon  the  stage,  dances,  and  rushes 
out.  Then  the  maskers  dance  once  more.  Finally,  the 
scene  changes  into  an  imitation  of  nature  on  the  ap- 
proach of  morning.  "  Gradually  a  vapor  arises,  and  out 
of  this  comes  a  cloud  of  strange  shape  and  color,  in  which 
sits  a  young  maid,  with  a  dim  torch  in  her  hand,  her  face, 
arms,  and  breast  of  an  olive  color,  a  string  of  great  pearls 
about  her  neck,  her  garment  transparent,  its  ground  dark 
blue,  and  sprinkled  with  silver  spangles,  her  buskins  white, 
trimmed  with  gold."  She  is  Amphiluke,  or  Dawn.  She 
sings  a  song,  and  begins  to  ascend.  As  she  ascends  the 
maskers  are  summoned  from  their  revels  by  a  final  song 
of  other  voices.  By  the  time  it  is  done  Amphiluke  is 
hidden  in  the  heavens,  the  maskers  depart,  and  the  scene 
closes. 

This  grand  mask  cost  upward  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  equivalent  to,  perhaps,  three  times  that  sum 
in  our  day.  It  was  a  costly  bit  of  "earthly  pomp  and 
glory."  But  such  entertainments  were  popular  in  those 
times,  as  they  had  been  from  the  latter  part  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  and  throughout  that  of  King  James  I. 
Immense  sums  were  spent  on  them  by  the  nobility,  both 
in  London  and  at  their  country  seats.  Such  poets  as 
Chapman,  Fletcher,  Ben  Jonson,  Shirley,  and  Milton 
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catered  to  their  literary  parts,  and  thoughtful  statesmen 
and  learned  judges  did  not  disdain  the  pleasure  they 
afforded.  They  were  certainly  brilliant  spectacles,  not 
without  their  redeeming  excellences,  but,  on  the  whole, 
fostering  extravagance,  idleness,  and  excessive  love  of 
amusement.  Better  far  for  England  and  themselves  had 
Charles  Stuart  and  his  gay  nobility  given  heed  to  those 
voices  in  his  realm  which  were  even  then  complaining  of 
burdens  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  and  of  oppressions  too 
exacting  to  be  long  submitted  to,  and  sternly  demanding 
those  rights  of  self-government  which  he  was  obstinately 
striving  to  withhold.  Had  Charles  possessed  the  gift  of 
foresight,  he  might  have  seen  amid  the  glories  of  that 
noted  mask  the  grim  vision  of  his  own  coming  execution 
on  a  scaffold  to  be  erected  outside  the  window  of  that 
very  Banqueting  Hall  in  which  he  sat  so  gleefully,  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  pomp  and  strength  of  royalty.  The 
vision  would  have  spoiled  the  pleasure  he  took  in  gazing 
on  those  merry  maskers,  but  it  might  have  prevented  the 
shedding  of  much  English  blood,  and  the  fall  of  his  im- 
perial head  beneath  the  ax  of  the  headsman.  But  mon- 
archs  as  well  as  common  men  are  often  fated  to  be  will- 
fully blind. 
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